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[See *‘ The Art Treasures of the Provinces,” page 22. 


THE BLIND GIRL. 
By Sir J. E. Miuuats, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Birmingham Corporation.) 
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THE HOUSES OF CELEBRATED PEOPLE, 
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ENIUS is popularly supposed 
to lie abed all day and work 
all night in a sequestered 
garret In the purlieus of Grub 
Street. But when genius 
is discovered and receives re- 

wards of sordid pelf for being heaven-born it 
betakes itself either Hampsteadwards or 
somewhere—as the elder Weller would have 
remarked had the subject been broached to 
him—* out Vest.” 

“ All you sheep,” said the wolf to the lamb, 
“have the same dull sort of face”; and this 
is exactly what genius says to the Clapham 
Common or 
Garden Villa. 
Great thoughts 
do not harmo- 
nise with 
soap - coloured 
stucco, nor is 
inspiration 
born of gazing 
on a bad Port- 
land __stone- 
fronted row of ~ 
houses, so one 
rarely finds a 
celebrity living 
in a dwelling 
place that is 
absolutely 














plain and SIR WALTER BES: 
without leafy 
adornment. ‘True, Sir John Tenniel’s resi- 


dence in Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, is 
“one in a row,” and so is Mr. James Payn’s, 
since the author of “‘ By Proxy” is occasion- 
ally to be seen studying the other side of 
Warrington Crescent from his dining-room 
window. There is nothing Norman about 
Warrington Crescent, nothing ivy-clad, very 
little even virginia-creepered, but in this 
thoroughfare resides our most genial of 
writers, who at any rate has the advantage 
of being in close proximity to an excellently- 
equipped cab rank. 

We have a doubt as to whether Sir Walter 
Besant is always able to find his own house. 
We shrewdly suspect, indeed, that he occa- 





sionally has to consult a policeman as to its 
whereabouts. Frognal is a part of Hampstead, 
and the famous author’s house is called 
* Frognal End.” After a delightful ramble 
amid old-world Hampstead we at length 
found it—a red-bricked, roomy cottage,“ built 
bungalow-wise,” as Sir Walter explained, “ to 
save the servants as much as possible.” 
“This place,” he added, “is built on part 
of the old Hampstead Gardens, of which 
there are still a few left. The late proprietor 
—a lady—died a few years ago, and the 
greater part of her garden was turned into 
building lots, this being the last and the most 
convenient. So 
here , we are 
right in the 
middle of an 
old garden, 
with a small 
orchard and 
plenty of room 
to grow vege- 
tables.” When 
1900 is only a 
memory Sir 
Walter Besant’s 
staircase and 
hall will be 
pointed’ out to 
the devout 
tourist and his 
wifeas architec- 
tural surprises. 
Leaving Frognal reluctantly we ascended 
the hill and within a few minutes were at 
the gates of New Grove House, the residence 
of Mr. Du Maurier, the famous satirical 
sketcher of Society’s ways and doings, and the 
author of “ Trilby” into the bargain. As we 
are, unfortunately, ignorant of brick-and- 
mortar terms, we can only describe Mr. Du 
Maurier’s house as a sort of amateur castle. 
On one side there are a couple of square 
towers, and below this a series of wings 
which seem to have been jammed in by 
different occupiers at various periods. It is 
on the whole a picturesque place, though the 
view from the ground-floor windows can 
hardly be honoured with the same adjective, 
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since it consists of a simple wall. A 
Jane runs down either side of the house 
and there is no garden. 


It was on a bleak and windy after- * 


noon that we sought out the trains 
for salubrious 
district Mr. John Burns, Member of 
Parliament for Battersea, is a house- 
holder. Mr. Burns’s villa is situated 
in the midst of a terrace forming part 
of Lavender Hill. It is a typical 
suburban dwelling, and is as quietly 
unpretentious as its occupier is in his 
dress and general habits. There is a 
small garden full of trees and flowers 
behind, but the front garden cannot 
be said to be extensive, since it is some 
twelve feet square, and the proud 
possessor of a solitary lime tree, which, 
like ourselves, was at that time suffer- 
ing from the bitter blasts of an unkind 
British May. 

Just about the distance of a good 
golf “drive ” from the famous Labour 
leader’s domicile resides quite a diffe- 
rent celebrity in the person of Mr. 
G. A. Henty, renowned both as a 
war correspondent and as a most 
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MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P, 





MR. DU MAURIER. 


successful and popular writer of boys’ books. 
I don’t know what a builder would call 
33 Lavender Gardens, but I—on the same 
plea of ignorance aforementioned—call it a 
double-fronted detached residence, standing 
in its own grounds. Mr. Henty is a tall 
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MR. G. A. HENTY, 





man, massive in build, with a fine head and 
commanding presence. The lower part of 
his face is adorned by a great flowing beard, 
which, though his hair is almost white, is as 
yet but slightly flecked with “ silver threads.” 
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Mr. Henty’s study is a cosy place, artistically 
furnished, and adorned with such peaceful 
implements as old matchlocks, Japanese bows 
and spears, rifles used during the Crimean 
and Ashantee campaigns, swords, pistols and 
lances. 

A slow afternoon train bore us from 
Cannon Street to Lower Sydenham, where 
lives Sir George Grove, ex-Principal of the 
Royal College of Music. Everyone knows 
what Sir George has done, so there will 
be no need for me to wax biographical 
here. 

“Where,” we said to a solemn-looking 
porter, “does Sir George Grove live?” 
“Sir George Oo?” he asked. “Sir George 
Grove.” “I dunno,” he observed. 

Saying bitter things about porters, we next 
questioned a red-faced man on the subject. 
“Sir Jawge Growve ?” he repeated. “ Yuss. 
Go parst the green till you reach a wooden 
’ouse painted white—which is ’is.” 

Acting upon these hardly ample directions, 
we found the house and Sir George in due 
course. “I’ve hurried back from town to 
see you,” he said. “Why didn’t you come 
earlier ?” We laid the blame on the South 
Eastern Railway Company. “Oh, I see,” 
he said, “trains. Well, which side will you 
draw? Come and have a good look all 
round.” 

And a very delightful and quaint abode did 





we look round, in proof of which 
statement we will quote a little story 
told us by our host. 

“You must know,” he said, “ that 
this house, which dates from the 
middle of the last century, was once 
occupied by Charles James Fox. One 
day he invited a friend to visit him. 
‘But how am I to find your place ?’ 
queried the friend. ‘Oh,’ replied 
Fox, ‘very easily. Ride to Dulwich, 
and ask for the prettiest cottage in 
Kent—anyone will tell you where 
it is.” ” 

“This place,” Sir George went 
on to explain, “was originally two 
cottages. These were knocked into 
one house, and bit by bit successive 
owners have added to it, here a 
passage and there a wing, until it 
has developed into a good-sized resi- 
dence. I have been here since 1860 
—when I was secretary to the Crystal 
Palace—and added the red - brick 
portion myself. Come and have 
some tea.” 

In the company of such a host 
and hostess as Sir George and Lady 
Grove time passed only too rapidly. The 
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conversation only took a humorously-gloomy 
turn when Lady Grove mourned over the 
decadence of the neighbourhood. ‘“ When 
we first came here,” she said, “we were 
surrounded by fields. Now look!” We 
looked, and descried, beyond the thick belt 
of trees which surrounds the garden, num- 
bers of cottages hard by a villa-lined street. 

“ But you are well shut in,” I observed. 

“Yes, but high railings don’t keep the 
boys out. And when the boys don’t come 
they throw things over—bricks, bottles——” 

“And dead 
cats?” I interpo- 
lated. 

* And,” affirmed 
Lady Grove, de- 
jectedly, “dead 
cats too.” 

sut in spite of 
the neighbour- 
hood’s disadvan- 
tages, Sir George 
Grove’s house at 
Lower Sydenham 
is a delightful 
retreat. 

It would take « 
balloon some time 
to cover the space 
between Lower 
Sydenham and 
Lithos Road, 
South Hampstead. 
It therefore took 
us a considerable 
time by train ; but 
we managed it, 
and arrived Oppo- 
site “The Hollies” 
—Mr. A. E. Stod- 
dart’s residence — 
while there was 
still sufficient light 
to draw by. There 
is nosignof cricket 
about “The Hol- 
lies”’—not even the handle of a cricket- 
bat poking up anywhere. When the famous 
Middlesex cricketer looks out of his window 
the scenery in front of him consists of 
the other side of Lithos Road and a large 
piece of eligible building land. It is not, 
to be truthful, a view of a varied nature, 
except when there happens to be a railway 
accident on the line, which is divided off from 
the aforesaid piece of ground by a melancholy- 
looking fence. 

However, when Mr. Stoddart and Mr. 











SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S CHAMBERS, 


Gregor McGregor—who shares the house 
with him—fall out over the number of 
W. G.’s centuries this piece of land must be 
a useful place to adjourn to for the purpose 
of settling the difficulty. “The Hollies ” is 
of a rather eccentric shape. It gives one the 
impression that the builder first intended it 
to be a church, then, dropping the religious 
for the scholastic, rather thought it would 
make a good school, and finally, just out of 
regard for Messrs. Stoddart and McGregor, 
flung in a sort of wing to make it a habita- 
tion for man, and 
went off in a huff 
leaving the other 
part still looking 
like a church. 

Sir Edward 
Clarke has, doubt- 
less, a nice private 
house in a gay, 
sunny square, but 
it would be de- 
cidedly untruthful 
to state that his 
legal abode in 
Essex Court, 
Temple, is a 
butterfly abode. 
No. 5 Essex Court 
may be snug and 
cherry enough in- 
side, but the out- 
side is as dull as 
a December fog. 
About three feet 
from the front 
door another great 
mass of brick and 
stone bars the 
view, and from 
the top windows 
we should imagine 
—only imagine, as 
we have not been 
up to see —the 
outlook is a bleak 
chimney-potscape. The one beautiful thing 
in the passage below is the lamp; it is a 
superb lamp—a Q.C. among lamps. 

Everyone is not, perhaps, aware that Mr. 
F. E. Weatherley, the inditer of so many 
pretty poem-songs, is one of the noble 


wigged and gowned army whose headquarters. 


are the Inns of Court. Mr. Weatherley, in 
a word, isa busy barrister, who is never 
without a brief. The writing of songs 
beguiles his leisure hours, if leisure hours he 
can be said to have. There was a time when 
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MR. F. E. WEATHERLEY’S LEGAL ADDRESS, 


his legal address was Elm Court, but now he 
may be found at the top of King’s Bench 
Walk. Take the Temple’s trees away and 
you take away half the 'Temple’s charm, but 
luckily the trees are there—a state of things 
for which our artist devoutly thanked the 
peopl who planted them. King’s Bench 
Walk is as old as any part of the Temple, 
arc perhaps the ancient nature of his sur- 
roundings has often given Mr. Weatherley 
inspiration for an ode on the long ago. 

Facing the Walk are Paper Buildings, a 
pile shaped like the side of a West-End 
square. From the back you have a view of 
the Temple Gardens and the river beyond, 
but we do not suppose that Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, whose 
chambers are in No. 2, finds much time for 
gazing on to the fair mead below—at the 
time of writing the scene of a crysanthemum 
show—since he must find legal life too brief 
for that. The original Paper Buildings— 
this may be of interest to the antiquarian 
mind —were destroyed by a fire which broke 
out in one Mr. Maule’s chambers. The 
present buildings were designed by Mr. 
Sidney Smirke, A.R.A., in 1848. 

It has been pointed out by Thornbury, 
the famous antiquarian, that, in spite of all 
the great lawyers who have been nurtured in 





the Temple, it has derived its chief 
fame from the residence within 
its precincts of three civilians— 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Charles Lamb. It was while living 
here that Goldsmith, being ex- 
tremely hard up, “ knocked off an 
English grammar for five guineas.” 

The legal profession is now so 
overcrowded—as the long lists of 
names on the various doors of 
chambers testify—that the majority 
of those gentlemen who have an 
address in the Temple limit their 
connection with legal work to that 
address with an energy which is as 
consistent as it is lamentable. 

Mr. William Morris, poet, painter, 
paper-designer, printer, tapestry- 
worker, and Socialist, lives on the 
Mall, Hammersmith, which was a 
very select quarter of the metro- 
polis indeed in the days when 
the unfortunate Queen Charlotte 
lived there. Kelmscott House, 
Mr. Morris's residence, is an old- 
fashioned, square - built place, 
flanked on either side by large 
chestnut trees, while “hard to 
starboard’ is the coach-house, which the 
poet has converted into a meeting-hall for 
Socialistic gatherings. At the. back may 




















SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD’S CHAMBERS, 





be found the works of the world-famed 
Kelmscott Press. Mr. Morris may often be 
seen emulating Caxton, in that he frequently 
performs as a practical printer. 

The poet’s house on the Mall faces the 
river—in fact at high spring tide the 
water laps his garden wall. Slightly to the 
left is situated that notable riverside hostelry 
known as the “The Doves,” in whose bar- 
parlour Thomson is supposed to have 
written a portion of “The Seasons.” We 
may also mention that within a stone’s 
throw there stood until quite recently the 
wing of a palace which George IV. started 
to build for a certain fayre ladye. Tiring 
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of the ladye the monarch tired, too, of the 
palace, and left it to crumble away and yield 
apace to the ravages of time. At present a 
school occupies the site. 

Hard by one of the busiest and noisiest 
thoroughfares of Modern Babylon _ lies 
Lambeth Hill, and at No. 3 resides the Rev. 
Professor Henry Cary Shuttleworth, M.A., 
better, but erroneously known—for he has 
never been a full-blown dignitary of this 
rank—as Canon Shuttleworth. On entering 
his house the visitor suddenly finds himself 
in what appears to be a quaint old-world 
dwelling, such as Londoners lived and died 
in two centuries ago. 

“Nine years old—only nine,” 
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MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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laughs your host, leading the way 
up a staircase which winds in 
and out, turns here and there, 
and generally behaves itself in an 
eccentric manner. “I had it 
built in this way to suit my 
archeological tastes. My archi- 
tect was Mr. George Birch, who 
erected the ‘Old London Street’ 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition.” 

By this time we have arrived 
at the study, an apartment which 
is quite in keeping with the rest 
of the house, being provided with 
latticed window-panes similar to 
those which one comes across in 
quaint old places of the Eliza- 
bethan type. On :the carpet 
sports a Dandie Dinmont terrier, 
which was presented to the rector 
by Mrs. Besant, while at a side 
table sits the rector’s secretary 
attending to the wants of his very 
numerous correspondents. Seated 
in this quiet workroom it is hard 
to believe that Queen Victoria 
Street is but a short stone’s throw 
away, for this part of Lambeth 
Hill is as quiet and peaceful as 
the average Warwickshire village. 
Professor Shuttleworth has but to 
pop round the corner and cross 
the road to reach his church, 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—one of 
the many curiously-yclept City 
churches. “Cole Abbey ” is sup- 
posed to be a corrupted form of 
- “Cold Harbour” its rector in- 
formed me. 

“Townshend House,” North 
Gate, Regent’s Park, is the 
house in which Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones determined to tell the world 
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“How Mr. Jorgan preserved the Morals of 
Market Pewbury under very trying circum- 
stances.” Mr. Jones’s telegraphic address is, 
I may add, “ Playfully, London.” When 
we arrived at Townshend House and de- 
manded an audience of the famous dramatist, 
we were informed that he was “away.” A 
splash of paint on the top of our best silk 
hat then explained the reason why Mr. Jones 
was “away.” The decorator demon, with 
several attendant fiends, was hard at work 
covering the mansion with white paint, so 
we retired to Albert Road and made our 
sketch. As the said sketch will show, Mr. 
Jones’s residence has the honour to occupy 
a corner. Our artist friend has inserted the 
window of the studio in which Mr. Alma- 
Tadema (who formerly occupied the house) 
painted several of his masterpieces. 

Mr. George Tinworth, Doulton’s famous 
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sculptor, whom Ruskin discovered, resides in 
the eighth house of Maze Villas, Kew, opposite 
a joyous little green. His house is about five 
minutes’ walk from the village, or, if you 
want to catch a train, three minutes. Mr. 
Tinworth, with his well-known hospitality, 
insisted on our having afternoon tea on the 
lawn while we were sketching and making 
notes about his house. As some of our 
readers may be ignorant of Mr. Tinworth’s 
history, we may mention that he was, though 
only the son of a wheelwright, “ to sculpture 
born,” and started by sculpturing heads out 
of stones with a sharp nail. While only 
earning thirty shillings a week as a wheel- 
wright he won the Royal Academy silver 
medal for modelling. As a result of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 a revival of art 
manufactures took place in England, and 
Mr. Doulton (afterwards Sir Henry) engaged 
Mr. Tinworth to “help him send his pottery 
forth to the world as something more than 
mere earthenware,” to quote Mr. Edward 
Salmon, George Tinworth’s ablest biographer. 
Then Mr. Tinworth commenced those ad- 
mirable Biblical scenes, executed in terra- 
cotta, which have made his name a great one 
among all true lovers of art. 

Mr. Barry Pain—one of the few men who 
know how to write books that are rich in 
fun that does not suffer from a flavour of 
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MR. G. TINWORTH. 
Hampstead Heath—lives in the quiet, 
easy-going village of Pinner. Here 
he does his thousand words a day 
with a blotting-pad on his knee, dis- 
courses playfully of “’Ankin’” and 
his speeches to the omnibus conductor, 
trots into the smoking-room occasion- 
ally to see the “ Mere Boy” and the 
“ Journalist,” and spends the rest of 
his time thinking over a book which 
will go one better than “ In a Cana- 
dian Canoe ”—a task of considerable 
difficulty. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
lives in St. John’s Wood — Alpha 
Place being the honoured thorough- 
fare; Mr. G. R. Sims, in Clarence 
Terrace, Regent’s Park (near Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh and Sir Blundell Maple); 
Mr. F. C. Burnand, at Margate ; and 
Mr. G. A. Sala, at Brighton. 

154 Grafton Street—if Sir Henry 
Irving will excuse us for making the 
remark—is about the most morbid- 
looking building in the West of 
London. Within it may be—very 
probably it is—as luxurious as a 
palace, but without it has a look 
which plainly says that it longs to 
be pulled down. From a notice on 
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the wall we learned that there is a fire- 
plug twenty-four feet away, while a blue 
label on the lamp-post at the corner of 
Grafton Street gives England’s greatest 
actor to understand that the nearest fire- 
escape is at St. James’s Church. Sir Henry 
can get a cup of coffee at any hour of the 
day or night at Long’s Hotel, which is on 
the port beam. The lower part of the house is 
drab-coloured, while aloft it is painted choco- 


late. The door stands low and is grained 
yellow. We may add, by the way, that the 


first Lord Brougham resided at No. 4 Graf- 
ton Street during the last nineteen or twenty 
years of his life, and that Sir Allen Young, 
of Arctic fame, resides at No. 18, while Sir 
Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, a distinguished diplo- 
matist (afterwards known as Lord St. Helens), 
lived for the latter half century of his life at 
No. 19. This nobleman, after trying in his 
youth nearly all the capitals of Europe, used 
to maintain that there was no other place 
but London worth living in. 

Were Pope to come to life again he would 
find it hard to recognise in Mr. Labouchere’s 
residence at Twickenham the famous villa in 
which the Muse dictated to him his odes, for 
since the wee /lexander’s day much money 
has been lavished on the enlargement and 
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SIR HENRY IRVING. 


decoration of this pretty riverside house. 


The editor of Truth 
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he purchased it out of the profits of this 
literary venture—about £5000. Swift, it is 
said, lived very constantly with Pope at 
Twickenham, and here the poet was visited by 
Voltaire, whose language one day at dinner 
was so very “ Parisian” that Pope’s mother 
was obliged to retire before the meal was 
over. It was here too that Pope took under 
his patronage Gay, and “taught him the art 
of rhiming ” to such good purpose that Gay 
soon set to work on his celebrated play, “‘ The 
Beggars’ Opera,” which he is reported to have 
written under Pope’s roof. According to 
Thackeray the poet “used to make occa- 
sional visits to London in his little chariot, in 
which Atterbury compared him to ‘ Homer in 
a nutshell.’” 

But the sun’s going down, and so we may 
linger no longer to lisp in halting numbers 
of Pope’s Villa and the cool shadows it is 
throwing across the tide. “Ferry! Oh, 
ferry!” is the ery, and lulled by the cool 
sweep and wash of the oars our hard-worked 
pen and pencil go to sleep. 
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has had it touched up 
with white paint re- 
lieved by chocolate. 
“Pope’s Villa” is, of 
course, one of the 
Thames-side objects of 
interest at which boat- 
ing parties gaze, and 
we believe we are cor- 
rect in saying that when 
an erring company pro- 
moter catches sight of 
the villa he feels a cold 
thrill somewhere about + 
the region of his spine. 
But to true Papists the 
villa is a perfect gold- 
mine of delightful re-  ’, 
miniscences and __last-«ggye 
century memories. The 
poet’s “Tliad” gave 
him his house, for 
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SUMMER AT TODENHAM. 
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LORD OF THE OPEN AIR, my thanks 
For rosy lanes and thymy banks ; 
For raptured hours in beauty spent 
Beneath Thy roof of firmament ! 

O pleasant fate for me to view 
Those high companions of the blue, 
Tall homes of honey, sweet and still, 


The lovely limes of Todenham Hill. 


Lord of the open air, my praise 

For quiet nights and healing days ; 
For moments when I knew Thee near 
By quicker heart and braver cheer ! 
Within my soul obedience stirred 

At ministry of branch and bird ; 
Those pure apostles, leaf and bill, ’ 


Were eloquent on Todenham Hill! 


Thrice happy spot for girl and boy, j 
Where Love goes dressed in corduroy ; 
Where God unquestioned warms the grain, 
Harrows with wind and drills with rain. 
Joy only sleeps to wake anew, 

For song and sunshine, dance and dew, 
And bees in robbing union fill 


The lofty limes on Todenham Hill. 


NoRMAN GALE. 
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Illustrated by J. LEIGHTON. 


youth were his Bible and sundry an- 
nouncements on the door of the church, 
where parochial matters appeared with 
notices concerning swine fever and such 
like affairs. He sat and smoked in sun- 
' ERE is a - shine at his cottage door, and not far distant, 

story of two unkempt, humped up, with tattered beard 

menand one and the stamp of a being whose mind has 

woman, and Jong since wandered into darkness, appeared 

the ruined another ancient man, who smoked also, and 
theatre of it blinked with an animal’s enjoyment at the 

lies hid comfortable glories of a summer day. 

under the great pine wood that fringes “The Tower be wrapped hup wi’ a coorious 
Heather Tor. Among Dartmoor’s lesser bit o’ life, you see, which is more to me than 
princes stands this elevation, with flat gray the ’istory of un, though I doubt ‘tes true 
crown rising above a tonsure of pine forest. for all that. Fust *twas awnly the Wild 

Buckland village nestles within half an  ’Unter, an’ then, *bout fifty year agaw, Dicky 
hour’s walk of the woods, while the Tower  Clogg, the poacher, tuke tu usin’ the ruin, 
of the Wild Hunter hides at the heart of an’ was fairly runned tu ground theer wan 
them. Certainly the weird repute of this fine night. They just slammed the door ’pon 
edifice suffers diminution to-day, for Board un, an’ sot down tu wait for day, ‘cause theer 
Schools stifle all imagination and kill in the — weern’t no way hout but wan. And yet Dick 
bud things as well worth keeping as local found a road, so tu say, for when light comed, 





idiom and the accent racy of the red soil. they seed un ’anging hout hover the battle- 
But older generations still retain much ment by the neck from a few yard o’ rope. 
myth and tradition which their grand- Then volks got set agin the plaace worse ’n 


children scorn as shadows of a night that hever, an’ many new tales grawed, an’ the 
has passed ; and to an older generation he old stoories "bout the "Unter was wove intu 
belonged who told this tale. them *bout the poacher, till theer weern’t no 

A bent, gray-bearded man he was, with  relyin’ pon any. Awnly wan thing weer 
eyes as pale and blue as a sky blown clear by — sartain—the Wild.’Unter’s ’orn blawed theer 
vernal winds—eyes that had looked straight by night, year in year hout; and theer 
into Nature’s for sixty years and more. He  weern’t a man, wummon, or cheeld in 
read her signs and wonders; he knew what Sucklan’ as ’adn’t ’eard un sometime—a 
the clouds foreshadowed, and the secrets deep, far-reachin’, solemn sound, for sure. 
whispered by the wind in the tree-tops; he Awften wan might ’ear the ‘Unter’s ’ounds 
understood the desires and fears of dumb  ‘urtlin’ through the hair arter dark tu. 
beasts, and the virtues of those wild herbs Then et comed tu be a gude, plucked thing 
which held power to heal man. Perhaps the — tu walk around the Tower by night, an’ many 
only printed things he had ever read since youngsters said as they’d done et, though I 
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doubts whether many ded; but them as was 
knawn tu ’ave, seed straange things. 

“Tn them days wan might climb tu the 
top o’ the Tower, but now awnly the windin’ 
granite stair be left, an’ you can’t gaw above 
the fust floorin’, for the wudework’s all 
rotted away. “Tes a plaace four-square tu 
the winds, stained and 'Time-bitten, gray and 
yeller, wi’ hivy-tods in the winder-’oles, wi’ 
flappin’ bats an’ gert spiders, an’ creepy, 
crawly things for tenants. The stones is 
lichen-covered wi’ gold an’ gray an’ ink-black 
grawths, an’ inside the plaace ‘pears tu smell 
powerful o’ death. The plaster’s rotted, 
the iron’s rusted, an’ the wude, wheer 
any’s left of "er, sweats hout fungus, 
like little raws of brown an’ white devil- 
kins squattin’ hunder gert caps. An’ 
lightnin’s a poked ’oles tu. The Tower 
weer struck a quarter of a cent’ry agone, 
an’ many wished the fire ’ad destroyed 
all, but et ded’n, et awniy made them 
ruined walls straanger’n hever. As tu 
the ’orn, that was most coorious of all. 
You might see the nail wheer the 
"Unter ’ad ung et up. But tweern’t 
theer no more, though what human 
heyes never seed human ears cude 
swear tu. 

“ Wance, however, the wude stairs 
went ta the top an’ oped out on a 
platform, and visitors made parties tu 
the plaace, an’ lighted fires in the 
clearin’ afore the Tower, an’ ’ad gay 
junketings theer; an’ in hevery lawn- 
some room, wheer rotten floorin’ gave 
fute’old, volks ’ad drawed theer names 
on the walls wi’ charred sticks tuke 
from the fires outside. An’ many as 
ded et comed from Lunnon, an’ laughed 
earty at the tales o the "Unter. But 
us 0’ Bucklan’ knawed what we knawed ; 
and *twas differ’nt gwaine theer twenty 
strong in brakes an’ waggonettes of 
a bright summer afternoon, tu bein’ 
around the n paa:ts alone in the winter 
dimpsey or later. Besides which, the 
weern’t hoften ’eard blawin’ in summer. 

‘Well, theer wance lived ’ere tu brothers, 
wi’ bodies saw like’s tu peas, but the differ’nce 
‘tween theer hinner selves weer just as gert 
as theer houter likeness. Wan was by way 
of being a Methody ; an’ I can say now of un 
that ’e meant well. But ’e counted ’isself on 
the right side the fence an’ ’is brother on the 
wrong ; an’ theer was just matter for fear, 
’cause the younger weer bad, tu be sure—a 
wicked youngster, so bold’s brass, an’ a thorn 
in the side 0’ ’is mother an’ brother. Them 


orn 





three was all, an’ they lived in a cottage tu 
Bucklan’. Tom, the Methody, worked up- 
long tu Twelve-tree farm-steading six days 
a-week ; but Will never did a stroke o’ work no 
time, cept such as ’ad best bin left undone. 
°E went tu gaol for tu months through bein’ 
found wi’ pattridges on un that comed from 
Squire Buller’s. Many thought as that ’ud 
be like to steady un; an’ Lard, ’E knaws, ef 
mother’s prayer’s count, an’ mother’s tears, 
an’ a purty brown ’ead grawin’ gray afore its 
time wi’ sorrer, that Will did ought tu a 
bin ’elped from the slough. But ’e weern'’t ; 


*‘ Jemima Cousins—called ‘Jem’ for shortness.” 


an’ tu months’ klink awnly made the little 
devil in un graw bigger. 7K jeered at 
heverything as was gude an’ decent, an’ ’e 
laughed at Scripture, an’ quoted et in a 
*"mazin’ wicked way, though *tweer matter 
for wonder ’ow ’e hever comed by enough to 
draw *pon. But *twas just what ’is mother 
’ad taught un; an’ when she fust ’eard et 
used crooked, poor blid, she said *twas cruel 
‘ard tu be stabbed wi’ a knife of your awn 
sharpenin’—which it weer, no doubt. 

“Then comed Jemima Cousins, called 
‘Jem’ for shortness, She shot hup in a 
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night, like the woodbine flowers, and, quite 
suddint, from bein’ a little schule maid, the 
bwoys found she was turned tu a grawed 
wummon, sweet an’ fresh as new-mawn hay. 
Jem was brown an’ soft heyed, wi’ a cooin’, 
purrin’ voice, fine an’ strong tu, plump as a 
gray-bird, shy as the wude-doves ; an’ "twas 
terrible coorious ’ow wan autumn an’ winter 
riped that bud of a gal intu a wummon. 
She lived wi’ ’er faither an’ mother an’ was 
the heldest of a quiver-full; an’ theer was 
many as ’ud a selled theer sawls cheeful awnly 
tu walk wi’ ’er when the spring found Jem 
wife-old. 





out alongside Tom. She reckoned, you see, 
spite of ‘is smite-me-down ’pinions con- 
sarning this world an’ the hother, that ’e ’ad 
God, an’ knawed what was right, an’ ’ud be 
ekall to keepin’ a sound roof hover ’er ’ead 
an’ mayte an’ drink on the table. An’ I 
won’t say as she weer wrong. None did, 
‘cept Will. ’E promised to gaw tu the 
devil by hevery short cut ’e knawed hef she 
ded’n marry ‘im. But that talk doant weigh 
wi’ wummen onless they loves ‘im as sez 
it, so Jem hup an’ tawld the bwoy tu gaw 
wheer ’e was minded an’ leave ’er in peace. 
’E weer mighty glumpy an’ glowry for a bit 

ghty gtumpy glowry , 





‘°F stawl my gal.” 


“ Now ’ee’ll never b'lieve me, but blamed 
ef them tu brothers ded’n both gaw blind 
daft wi’ love for that gal! Ess, they did; an’ 
neither ween’t partickler hobjectionable tu 
Jem, straange tu say, though hef she cude 
like wan, *tweern’t hodd exackly she cude 
put up wi’ both, them bein’ so similar, and 
young gals not gwaine more’n skin deep 
most times. But the thing you might a 
counted on ded’n ’appen. “Tes hodds, but 
the contrariness 0’ a purty maid ’ad settled 
’er lukes towards the bad un. But she ’ad a 
peck o’ nat’ral sense, so she ’ad, an’ arter 
walkin’ a month wi? Will she ordained ’e 
wudn’t be gude to live wi’, an’ then walked 





an’ that hatch-mouthed that volks shivered 
tu ‘ear “im talk. An’ on a Sunday marnin’ 
’e boiled hover, poor sawl, an’ comed down 
tu the Green, wheer Tom was preachin’ tu 
bout twenty godly people, includin’ Jemima. 
Acrost *e walks, so red’s a cockscomb, an’ 
gaws tu Tom an’ welts ’im fair an’ full in the 
mouth afore all. "I'was a braave whisterpoop 
o a smack, [ tell ’e as knaws, an’ Tom 
falled back an’ clapped ’is ’and hover ’is 
mouth, judgin’ as “is jaw was broke. 

“*'T heer,’ sez Will, scowlin’ so hangry as 
a caged cat, ‘that'll larn’e tu whine prayers 
ere, you black-’earted, ’ookem-snivey beast ! 
That'll larn ’e tu bray hout parson’s stuff 
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afore honest volks; an’ you a dirty, thievin’ 
scoundrel, a low thief, all the whiles. ’E 
stawl my gal,’ ’e continnys, turnin’ tu the 
hothers ; ‘’e stawl that giglet theer—more 
shame tu ’er—’e stawl ’er from me, an’ I 
sweared I’d pay un afore heverybody, an’ 
now I ’ave.’ Wi’ that ’e made off, an’ Tom, 
though in strength theer ween’t a pin tu 
choose *twixt *im an’ ‘is brother, just spit 
the blood hout ’is mouth an’ went on 
preachin’. Which some thought was 
cowardice an’ hothers purty braave of un. 

“Wall, time patches hup what ’e don’t 
destroy, an’ arter some bitter months Will 
suddenly done tu things, both surprisin’ : 
’e arsked Tom’s pardon fust, an’ second, 
gived hout ’e weer gwaine tu leave Bucklan’ 
an’ try what foreign paarts might du for un. 
’"E’d read somewheers a man 0’ ’is ‘ands 
might thrive abroard, an’ bein’ five-an’- 
twenty now, ’e said twas time ’e tuke life 
serious. Nobody pressed un tu change ’is 
mind neither. Heven ’is mother judged ‘is 
gwaine would be a hanswer tu prayers. It 
was like tu break ’er ’eart in coourse, but 
she'd die cheeful to knaw Will was leadin’ 
a ’onest life though it might be at the poles 
of the airth. ’E was a bad, vicious lad, sure 
cnough, helse such a mother ’ad kep’ un in 
the straight path out o’ shame. But the 
brothers made it up, for Tom ded’n ’arbour 
no malice. Besides which ’e’d got Jemima. 
An’ she never seed through Will neither, 
an’ made frens wi’ ‘im, an’ wished un well. 
An’ butter ’d never a melted in Will’s mouth 
durin’ them days "fore ’e left Bucklan’. °E 
said ’e was main sorry "bout ‘is hevil-doin’, 
an’ ’e deceived ’is mother an’ Tom an’ the 
gal, but not many hothers — leastways 
nobody said they was surprised arterwards. 

“Then time grawed short, an’ Will got 
moor frenly ’andshakes than ’e’d a right tu 
‘ope for, wi’ wan or tu little presents beside. 
"Is mother gived un a fi’-pun’ note, what ‘is 
faither ’ad hearned in days far gone past, 
an’ Tom gived un a mighty fine knife, such 
as sailors use; an’ Will swore ’e’d never 
paart wi’ it whiles’ ’e lived. 





II. 


“You'll say, ‘ What ’ad the "Unter’s Tower 
tu du wi’ these volks?’ An’ I'll tell ’e; I 
be comin’ tu et. Fifty year agone the way 
tu Plymouth from Bucklan’ for poor men 
was a stage coach as runned from Tavistock 
along under Yether Tor, an’ the journey 
back-along tu Plymouth was generally by 
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What’s coorious, tu, is the tale 
*pout David Baxter, a Lidford man, as 


night time. 


comed tu be coach-guard. ’E weer new tu 
et, an’ passin’ under Yether Tor, ’e’d hanswer 
the Wild ’Unter’s ’orn, when et blawed, wi’ 
the post ’orn o’ the coach. An’ arter ’e’d 
been doin’ that six months or saw, blamed 
ef the Unter ded’n awverluke Baxter, an’ the 
man’s lungs rotted in un, an’ ’e died in 
coourse 0’ time. By ‘awverluke,’ I means 
tu bewitch an’ juggle wi’ black magic. 

“Well, young Will weer to travel in this 
coach to Plymouth wan night, "cause e’ 
was gwaine to take ship from theer, an’ 
Tom was gwaine tu see un hoff an’ tramp saw 
far ’s the crost road wheer the coach passed. 
But Will wud’n let un, cause Thursday 
night was a night Tom most times went tu 
the Methody chapel an’ put in a spell o’ 
prayer. They argeyed, an’ Will overbore 
Tom on it, and said ‘is ‘ gude-byes’ at home 
when the night comed, and started wi’ 
plenty spare time to catch the coach. Away 
‘e marched wi’ ‘is bundle tu luke life square 
in the faace for the fust time; an’ Tom 
went to meetin’ as usual; an’ the old ‘mother 
‘ad the cottage tu ’erself, so’s she might 
break ’er ’eart in peace. 

“Then you'd a seen a terrible straange 
thing, for so sune as Will, bundle on 
back, got hout o’ Bucklan’ and ’idden from 
sight of the ‘Dree farmers’ tu the corner 
o’ the lane, when who shude be theer tu 
meet un by app’intment but Jemima ! 

“Theer wasn’t no ’arm seemin’ly—least- 
ways she ded’n see it. ’E’d arsked ’er, 
private, tu walk a little way wi’ un on 
Thursday tu the coach, an’ ’e’d said as 
theer was somethin’ important consarning 
Tom’s welfare as ’e must tell ’er. An’ she 
went, not knawin’ as Will was just kindid- 
dling of ’er an’ ’adn’t nothin’ tu say at all. 

“Them tu walked slawly along, an’ the 
mune shone day-bright so that Jem might a 
seen the luke of the chap beside ’er, an’ maybe 
read what it meant ef she'd knawn the 
signs of a man’s faace, which she ded’n. 
But ’e talked smooth, an’ kep puttin’ horf 
what ’e ’ad tu say *bout ’is brother. They 
was near a hour tu sune for the coach, which 
Will knawed they wude be; an’ then, 
suddint-like, as ef ’e’d just thought on ct, ’e 
ses, ‘ Luke ’ere, us'll gaw up-long tu the 
Tower o’ the Wild "Unter, Jem. You'll 
be the fust gal’s hever viewed et by night. 
You’ve promised tu see the last o’ me, an’ 
us can’t wait a hour ’ere in the rawd, an’ 
I'll tell ’e "bout Tom.’ She went; an’ they 
left Will’s bundle ’id by the wayside in the 
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fuzz. They turned intu the black wudes all 
laced wi’ mune-shafts, an’ she kep arskin’ un 
tu tell the thing bout Tom’s welfare, but ’e 
put et horf and horf, till she grawed wild wi’ 
un. They walked awver the hivy an’ 
wortles an’ yether, as made carpet under the 
pines; an’ a shadder, what neither seed, 
walked afore quicker’n them. Et reached 
the Tower o’ the Unter ‘fore they was in 
the clearin’; an’ what the shadder was I be 
comin’ tu. The man an’ gal pushed along 
t:1 see the plaace wi’ the mune on't, but ’alf 
ways theer Jem stopped an’ the ’ot blood 
surged hup in ‘er neck an’ she went bivvering 
all awver wi’ guse-vlaish, for softly through 
the gert stems o’ the pines, creepin’ like a 
live thing, comed the ’Unter’s ’orn moosic, 
twice an’ again. But Will wudn’t let ’er 
turn. I judge nothin’ on God’s airth hever 
frighted *im. Then bimbye they stood 
alongside the Tower. 

“The gert oak door ’anged open most 
allis, an’ at that season o’ the year, bein’ 
hearly spring-time, the place weern’t visited 
wance in a month. Sometimes a keeper, ef 
’e shot a stoat or jay or any varmints like 
that theerabout, ’ud nail ’em tu the door, 
but, as I tell ’e, you might gaw theer for 
weeks tugether an’ see nort human. 

“*Us'll climo hup hon the platform,’ ses 
Will, ‘an luke down ’pon the wudes all 
slopin’ an’ silvery in the muneshine.’ Then 
Jem clinged old of en suddint, an’ went 
*mazed wi’ fear an’ sweared she’d seen sum- 
mat wi’ a faace tu et glazin’ out from the 
narrer winder slit above the door. But 
Will awnly laughs at that, an’ ses, ‘Come 
on, Jem, us'll call ‘pon the "Unter an’ see hif 
ers home.’ Up ’e gaws, an’ she, sore 
afeared, felt she’d suner be wi’ Will in the 
Tower than alone houtside of et. °E was 
alive any ow, an’ strong in the arm, better 
tu be with than the ghost-white stumps o’ 
the dead firs as stuck up crooked ’eads an’ 
twisted bodies all round the clearin’. They 
went in and hup the granite stairs, windin’ 
round an’ round till Jem was giddy, an’ then 
still on awver the creakin’ wude steps till 
they got out hon the flat roof wi’ battlements 
round et. Most of they battlements ’as 
falled away now, but theer was a gude few 
then. Theer they stude at the top of the 
world wi’ nothin’ “tween them an’ the 
mune ; an’ hunder, the black wudes stretched, 
an’ sad-coloured moorland splashed wi’ shin- 
ing light wheer waters ‘urned an’ maybe 
dotted wi’ stray glimmers o’ cannel-flame 
from winders o' far-away farms. All was 
deathly silent tu I reckon, save for the wind 





suffing in the fir tops an’ the bark of a fox 


on the hupper lands of the Tor. An’ then, 
right hunder theer fect that ’orn blawed 
forth again, an’ Jem screamed, countin’ tu 
see the Wild ’Unter faace to faace direckly ; 
an’ Will, Pll swear, wudn’t a’ minded ’tall. 
For that matter ’e luked wicked an’ black 
enough for a devil ’isself by now. You see 
’e'd plotted for this ; ’e’d pretended penitence 
an’ sorrer all for this. The gal was fair 
an’ square in’s power at last, as ’e’d sweared 
tu ‘isself she shude be wan day, from the 
moment she thrawed un awver an’ turned tu 
Tom. Not as the man meant any ‘arm tu 
the white body of ’er. S'nce she’d dropped 
’im ’e ‘ated Jem worse’n even ’e ‘ated ‘is 
brother. "“I'weern’t naw pleasure ’e felt in 
the touch of ’er purty ‘ands, I assure ’e. 
She was theer tu suffer naw doubt, but not 
as you might think. Bimbye the gal gived 
awver shakin’ wi’ fear, an’ “er knees grawed 
firm hunder ’er. Then, suddint as a snake, 
’e slipped from ’er side, dived down the stair- 
case an’ was gone. She called un, but the 
next thing as she ’eard was the ge't door 
below slammed tu like thunder, an’ theer 
stood Will in the pine clearin’, laughin’ 
wicked an’ lukin’ up. 

“Us'll never knaw now what ’e meant 
then, an’ whether ’e was gwaine tu du as ’e 
said, or just spoke vile words to frighten 
Jem hout ’er senses. What ’e ded say was 
this: ‘Luke down, luke down, my purty 
fulean’ list to I. You dropped me like pisen, 
ded’n ’e? an’ now you ¢an reap whet you 
sawed. You’m done for now, ‘cause I be 
gwaine tu let ’e starve wheer you be, curse ’e. 
Tower bain’t visited mighty hoften, be et, 
just now? So ’e'll ‘ave peace an’ quiet an’ 
a braave time wi’ your thoughts, biding 
bawked up theer till you dies. Am’ ef the 
Wild ’Unter strangles’e. ’tain’t no loss. Saw 
gude-bye, Jem, an’ maybe I'll think of ’e 
when I’m acrost the sea.’ 

“°F said that much an’ turned as hif tu 
gaw when a terrible yell was sot hup by the 
gval—a scream wi’ awful ’orror in it as cut 
the ear like a knife. But *twasn’t the words 
what Will ’ad said as made the wuammon sing 
hout, but summat heven horribler than them. 

“*Toan't ’e gaw; for God’s love doan’t 
‘ce lave me!’ she ses, poor sawl. ‘ Theer’s 
somethin’ movin’ in the Tower, an ’tes 
comin’, ’tes comin’ up tu wheer I be!’ 

“Sure cnough Will, as turned when ’e 
ecard what she said, marked a creakin’ in 
the silence an’ the move of a ’eavy thing in 
the Tower. Then comed a suddint rush 0’ 
wind awver the firs, an’ that ‘orn blawed 
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“They rolled tu the wude stair-top.” 
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louder’n hever Will ‘ad ’eard un afore. 
Another moment an’ ’is love for fight tuke 
the chap tu steps tugether hup the tower. 
’E drawed out Tom’s new knife as ’e went, 
an’ comed hout on the roof platform wi’ et 
ready for ‘andlin’, Then baggered ef fust 
thing ’e sees bain’t Tom “isself along wi’ 
Jem, an’ ’er dead fainty. 

“You must knaw thet Tom, gwaine tu 
chapel, ‘ad met Jem’s sister an’ larned wheer 
is gal was tu. An’ ct brought mistrust 
‘pon un, an’ a voice tellin’ un tu foller ; 
which ’e ded, an’ got tu the plaace wheer 





** Theer.’e.b 


the coach must pass “fore Will an’ Jom 
reached theer. An’ when they put Will's 
bundle in the fuzz, they was within five yard 
o Tom wheer ’e layed. An’ ’e ’eard Will 
bid Jem gaw tu the Tower, an’ when they 


was gone, ’e runned fort through the 
wudes an’ got theer fust, an’ went in a 


ruined chimmer in the plaace an’ waited 
to see what might fall—him bein’ that 
shadder.I spoke *bout. 

“So when Will comes along to fight the 
Wild "Unter for Jem, ’e awnly. sees Tom 
theer afore un, and finds ’is trick, whatever 
it might a bin, trumped away. Then ’e lets 








js passion gaw free and flies on t’other like a 
foreign lion. They fought by the mune, 
tu the moosie of that cussed ’orn, as seemed 
tu get hin theer blood an’ madden both of ’em. 
Sut “‘twasn’t like tu be a long fight neither, 
‘cause let Will wance lodge ‘is knife wheer 
°e wanted it an’ theer’d be a hend. No 
moor ct weern’t a long fight, for the reason 
thet. the Lard “Isself comed atween ’em. 
Gripped together they got down on the 
ground, an’ Will weer just freein’ ‘is knife 
‘and from Tom as ’anged on tu et, when 
they rolled tu the wude stair-top, an’ the 


e- now.” 


planks hunder Will gived an’ crumbled, ‘cause 
the Lard touched ’em, an’ Will ’e falled, but 
Tom; grasping “old o’ the stone-work, saved 
*isself. 

“ Tweern’t. far as Will ’d dropped, but far 
enough, it. chanced ’e falled on ‘is 
Tead. Anyow,.’e weer a gashly sight for 
sartin whens'Tom- went. down tu un, cause 
the knife ’e “eld ‘ad got driv intu un some- 
"ow, an’ ct ‘peared tu Tom as 7is_ brother 
weer dead. Him an’ the gal, who'd come 
tu ’er senses, Ingged the poor chap down 
hover the stair an’ hout the Tower. Then 
Tom bid Jem gaw for a doctor an’ a cart tu 


cause. it 
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Bucklan’. She weer flippant on ‘er feet that 
night, I can tell ’e, an’ tored hoff so fast as 
a wind-hover. Meanwhiles Tom stretched ’is 
brother hout hon the grass an’ mopped un 
hup of all the blood best ways ’e cude, an’ 
wondered what the knife ‘ad cut in ‘is 
shoulder — whether *twas blood veins or 
Jeaders. Any’ow, Will peared tu be properly 
dead, an’ murder stared in tother’s faace 
till ‘e sweated theer in the lawnly clearin’ 
wi’ awnly the mune an’ the dead for comp hy. 
The time seemed long, but they comed at last, 
wi’ lanterns an’ wi’ doctor drivin’ in ‘is little 
trap as bumped along awver the grass and 
rough ground, beim light aw’ strong. Doctor 
pulled a long faace, I promise ’e. Ded’n 
seem tu take much ‘count of the knife-’ole ; 
but Will’ad fall’n *pon top ‘is ‘ead, an’ theer 
the damage was. 

“<¢°H) bain’t dead,’ ses doctor, ‘ though *tes 
hiodds ’e will be ‘fore sunrise. ’°E wud’n 
a the men take Will down jong, but ‘ad a 
lyin’-plaace o’ yether and stuff put in the 
Tower tu a chimmer by the de vor; en’ theer 
the sick chap was ayed, an’ theer ’e bided 
for ten days an’ ten nights, wi’ “is mother tu 
nuss un. They made the chimmer vittee 
tu, fer theer was a chimbly theca; en’ ‘is 
mother ded’n care no moor for the ‘Unter’s 
‘orn a blawin’ above ‘er “ead than she'd a 
cared for the call of a screech-thrush. 

“The upshot was ’e ded’n die—leastways 
awnly the brains of un. Will lost ‘is reason, 
an’ ‘is brains grawed all shrivelled up in’s 
‘ead like a Vrench nut in’s shell. Theer ’e 


be now in thet theer corner. Ess, that’s 


Will, an’ I be Tom, so I be. ’E’s sot theer 
for fifty year, fust wi’ mother tu luke tu un, 
then wi’ Jem an’ me. Will was allus gude 
tu the chillern, an’ er rocked un to sleep 
many a year, though they’m all grawed now. 
Er’s awnly a poor tottling old mump’ead you 
see ; but the sun shines on un, an’’e sucks ’is 
pipe an’ gets the pleasure o’ livin’ wi’out the 
pains 0° thinkin’. Which is all the tale I'd 
vot to tell ’e.” 

** But concerning that Wild Hunter’s horn, 
Tom? Was the mystery never explained ?” 

‘Not tu my way o’ thinkin’, though some 
’olds as et was. Many year agone now a 
larned man ’splained the ‘orn this way. °E 
said as a fute or more o’ lead piping runned 
hout in the nor-heastern side the Tower, 
an’ that when the wind blawed from that 
quarter the pipe made the noise. But I s¢3 
at the time "twas stuff, an’ I ses et now ; an’ 
er ded’n get many men saw old as I be tu 
b'lieve un. Theer’s some nowada xys as “ud 
’splain thesawls hout our bodies an’ God 
A’mighty horf ‘Is throne. But I bain’t 
‘mong them as ‘olds wi’ sich wickedness. 
I’ve lived more’n seventy-five years, an’ I 
knaws theer’s things what yur can’t ’splain 
in hevery hedge an’ ditch, — your i" 
an’ "bove your "ead, by day an an’ by ‘night, at 
all times an’ in all seasons o’ the year. 
You’m young yet, an’ maybe won't be “*bove 
takin’ a pinch o’ zalt from me. “Tes this: 
doant ’e try tu ’splain tu much in this 
world, helse, saw like’s not, you'll find your- 
self ‘splained hout o° eaven, come the 
next.” 








THE ART TREASURES OF THE PROVINCES. 
J—THE PICTURES AT BIRMINGHAM.* 
By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


By E. HowaRrtu. 
(Curator of the Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield.) 


ga [THIN quite recent years there 
has come into existence in 
most large towns in Britain 
an institution which is making 
its influence felt in a very 
marked degree on the social 
and intellectual life of the people. Half a 
century ago a municipal art gallery, main- 
tained, equipped, and managed for the free 
use of the public was practically unknown, 
whilst now 

















effects of the air we breathe, almost uncon- 
sciously and without effort, its influence is 
silent, deep and beneficent. The greater 
the excellence of the picture the better and 
more enduring will be the result ; and also 
like the air, the inception of the beauties of 
art is open to all without distinction of class 
or condition. As Hegel comprehensively 
describes it, ‘‘ The true mission of art is to en- 
large the bounds of human sympathy, and to 
foster the noblest principles of human nature 
by presenting for contemplation the grandeur 

of the lofty, the eternal, and the true.” 
Theimportant work which municipalities are 
doing inthis 





scarcely a 
town of any 
importance 
is without 
one, and as 
a place of 
mere intel- 
lectual re- 
creationand 
sense enjoy- 
ment for the 
people, it 
has become 
an _indis- 
pensable 
accessory to 
civil life. 

For pure 
enjoyment 
there is pro- 
bably no- 
thing to sur- 
pass a well- 
arranged, 
well-selected and properly displayed collec- 
tion of good pictures. There the visitor may 
receive impressions of the most forceful and 
lasting nature, without any attempt to thrust 
upon him those moral precepts or intrusive 
forms of intellectual culture which many 
good people are so anxious to inculcate into 
our fallen race. 

The pleasure of picture viewing lies in its 
freedom from all obtrusive efforts of teach- 
ing and instruction, and, like the beneficial 








 * The copyrights ‘of the illustrations to this article 
are strictly reserved by the Corporation of Birmingham. 
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3 ; direction 
meets with 
abundant 
apprecia- 
tion, as 
shown by 
the exten- 
Sive use 
made of art 
galleries 





and the 
valuable 
gifts thet 
they bring. 
Twenty 
years have 
not yet 
elapsed 
since the 


Walker Art 
Gallery 
of Liverpool 
was erected, 
and it now 
contains a permanent collection of over three 
hundred works, many of which are the gifts 
of citizens ; and the number of people who 
pass through the rooms in a year is equal to 
the entire population of the city. Sheffield 
is another example of the private generosity 
of a wealthy citizen, for not only did he pro- 
vide the funds for the erection of the gallery, 
but also left his entire collection of pictures 
to furnish it, and these have since been 
supplemented by other liberal gifts. The 
Birmingham Art Gallery, though quite 
an infant in age, contains within it a 


XUM 


wealth of art that is cnjoyed more largely 
than is possible with any other form of 
civic munificence, for there the gallery has 
been visited by a million of people in one 
ear. 

Manchester has acquired in its art gallery 
and other public institutions some of the 
finest works of modern painters through the 
liberality displayed by its citizens. The art 
galleries of Derby, Preston, Southport, Wol- 
verhampton, and other places have been 
erected at the cost of private individuals, 
whose generosity has been supplemented by 
important donations of pictures from liberally 
minded owners who recognised the fact that 
great pictures are created for the benefit of 
mankind in general, and not simply for that 
of the individual. But excelling all these is 
the Grand Palace of the People at Glasgow, 
now stately rising in the Kelvingrove Park, 
and contemplated to cost about £200,000. 
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Of this sum £30,000 was obtained from-the 
profits of the Glasgow Exhibition a few years 
ago, and the remaining £150,000 is coming 
freely from its princely merchants. 

All people take delight in pictures, as wit- 
ness the enormous, ever-increasing demand 
for illustrated papers and magazines within 


“recent years ; and they cannot fail to derive 


interest and pleasure from having set before 
them in these pages reproductions of some of 
the principal works of art in municipal gal- 
leries, of which there are now more than a 
score in different towns.of the kingdom, the 
history of many of them abounding in matters 
of public interest, while the way in which 
they are used has an important relation to 
the social life of the community. With this 
object we propose to give an account of the 
more important of these institutions, with 
illustrations of their contents, in THE 
Winpsor MAGAZINE. 


THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. 
By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 


Nort many years ago, and by those who knew 
nothing at all about it, the good old town of 
Birmingham was spoken of with contempt as 


INDUSTRIAL HALL, LOOKING WEST, 


a sort of Midland hot-bed, where cheap and 
nasty goods were forced into the resemblance 
of things that are pure and costly, and offered 
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ROUND GALLERY, LOOKING EAST. 


for sale to an easily-gulled public. “ Brum- 
magem” was the scornful epithet that such 
folks loved to hurl at the products of an in- 
dustrious and intelligent people, little know- 
ing that the supposed-to-be opprobrious word 
had its origin in Bromwicham, a name that 
grew from the beautiful yellow - flowered 
broom bushes that in the days of long ago 
used to flourish and abound in the land that 
is now covered with thronged and clanging 
workshops, and intersected by busy streets. 
To-day that feeling of prejudice and con- 
tempt is not felt. Birmingham has just 
cause to feel proud of herself, and England 
has become proud of Birmingham. No mere 
factory hands are the intelligent and hard- 
headed working men of the Midland metro- 
polis. The multifarious industries in which 
they are engaged demand ingenuity, skill, 
thought, and, above all, education. These 
veritable artisans not only require all the 
help that can be given them to perfect the 
trades that they follow, but when it is doled 
out to them they know how to appreciate it. 


They, above all other communities, stood in 
need of a museum and art gallery. 

Thanks to the munificence, enterprise, 
taste and devotion of Birmingham’s best 
citizens, they have one to-day that is as well 
equipped and conducted as (always excepting 
London) any in the kingdom, and its exist- 
ence is nobly justified in the manner in which 
it is not only honestly enjoyed but practically 
used. Of the importance of museums of in- 
dustrial and decorative art in great manu- 
facturing centres all intelligent people were 
long ago convinced. What they miglit 
achieve was perhaps hardly realised until 

3irmingham set itself to do a difficult task 
in order that it might be proved. 

In 1890, at the Congress of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Art, Mr. 
J. Thackray Bunce, to whose devoted labours, 
sound judgment, and cultured taste Birming- 
ham in manifold directions owes so much, 
told the story of the birth and progress of 
the Museum and Art Gallery. 

“Tt is now more that forty years ago,” he 
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said, “ since a strong appeal was made to the 
town to establish such an institution; but 
for many years the appeal was addressed to 
ears that were deaf, because the minds of 
those who should have listened were unin- 
structed. At last, in 1864, a very humble 
beginning was made, by the presentation— 
the gift of subscribers—of a single picture * 
to the town, as the nucleus of a gallery of 
art. Then further offers of loans were 
made; the Department of Science and Art 
promised assistance ; and in 1867 a room in 
the then Free Library buildings was allotted 
for the purposes of a gallery. The exhi- 
bition immediately became popular: over 
30,000 persons visited it in the course of five 
months from the opening, and in the next 
year, the attractions of the gallery being in- 
creased by additional works, over 200,000 
visitors were recorded.” 

In this way, and always with steady pro- 
press, things went on until 1877, when the 
extension of th= Free Libraries necessitated 
the removal ot the Art Gallery, first to some 





* This was a picture of ‘“‘ Dead Game” by Edward 
Coleman, a well-known Birmingham artist. 


rooms in Paradise Street, and then to Aston 
Hall, two miles away from the centre of the 
town. By this time the minds of the Town 
Council and the public were impressed with 
the necessity of making larger, permanent 
and central provision for the collections 
which had been formed and were being 
gradually increased. _ 

“The means of giving effect to this 
desire,” says Mr. Bunce, “ were the cause of 
much perplexity, both as regards the provision 
of land for the site and of money for the 
building, for the Free Library penny rate 
was inadequate for these purposes, and the 
legality of so using it was doubtful. A 
generous offer, a happy combination of 
circumstances, and the exercise of some in- 
genuity solved the difficulty. I had the 
pleasure of receiving from Messrs. Richard 
and George Tangye, Birmingham manufac- 
turers, whose names have a _ world-wide 
reputation, the offer of £10,000 towards 
purchasing examples for an art gallery on 
two conditions : first, that the Town Council 
should agree to build and maintain a gallery 
worthy of the town; and secondly, that 











THE ITALIAN GALLERY, 
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“stR GALAHAD IN THE RUINED CHAPEL,” 





By D. G. Rossertt. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Birmingham Corporation.) 


some addition should be made by public 
subscription to their proposed donation.” 

How, thanks to energy, generosity and self- 
sacrifice, both these conditions were fulfilled, 
the foundation stone laid by Mr. Richard 
Chamberlain, the then excellent Mayor of 
Birmingham, on July 19, 1881, and the 
present building opened by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales on November 28, 1885, needs brief 
record in this article. As Mr. Bunce aptly 
points out, “ It was like the story of Columbus 
and the egg; the solution of a difficulty 
thought to be impossible was proved to be 
simplicity itself when the right method was 
hit upon.” 

The public appreciation of the new means 
of recreation and art instruction was attested 
by the facts that in a year from the opening 
more than twelve hundred thousand persons 
visited the collections, and that there is still 
an average weekly attendance of between 
12,000 and 14,000. It is to be noted, teo, 





with satisfaction that, despite the evening 
and Sunday opening, there has never been 
(notwithstanding the fact that entrance is 
absolutely free) any complaint as to the 
conduct of the visitors, nor the slightest 
injury to any work of art. 

It has always been the object of the Art 
Gallery Committee and their faithful and 
trusted henchman, Mr. Whitworth Wallis 
(who became keeper of the gallery when it 
was little more than stone, timber, bricks and 
mortar, and who has nursed it to its present 
proud days of maturity), to place before its 
visitors, notably in the decorative and indus- 
trial sections, those objects which have, as 
far as possible, a direct bearing upon the 
industries of the city. They did this in 
order to cultivate the powers of observation, 
and also to educate the eye in its perception 
of form and style. 

But to return to the early history of the 
gallery. The generous example set by the 
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Messrs. Tangye proved infectious, and during 
the erection of the building many Lirming- 
ham gentlemen presented pictures and objects 
of great value, notably Mr. J. H. Nettlefold, 
who presented no less than twenty-six oil 
paintings by the father of the English land- 
scape school (and himself a Birmingham 
man), David Cox. Then at the opening of 
the gallery a truly magnificent gift was 
made by Mr. John Feeney, who, having 
devoted many. years of study and travel to 
the formation of a large oriental collection 
(selected with an expert’s care and taste), 
presented his treasures to the town, filling 
with them no less than twenty-eight glass 
cases. This is in itself the essence of a 
museum of decorative art. To the Birming- 
ham art metal worker the value of the Feeney 
collection, which is by its generous donor 
continually augmented, is priceless. Unique, 
too, is the large and costly group of 
Wedgwood-ware, amassed at great labour and 
cost, and presented by the generous Tangye 
Brothers, and much local value attaches to 
the collection forming the museum of arms 
presented by the guardians of the Proof 
Ifouse. From first to last the Art Gallery 
and Museum has been enriched with gifts of 
the value of nearly £50,000. 

At the outset, and with the set purpose of 
obtaining permanent collections, an appeal 
was issued to secure an additional donation 
offered by the Tangyes. The response, as 
such responses usually are in Birmingham, 
was prompt and liberal, and the newly-named 
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[Harold Baker, Birmingham. 


From a photo by) 
MR. WHITWORTH WALLIS. 
(The Curator.) 

















From a photo by] [Mr. Whitworth Wallis. 


MR. J. THACKRAY BUNCE, 


Art Gallery Purchase Fund was increased by 
public subscription to £21,000. A portion 
of this large sum has been judiciously spent 
upon the acquisition of the excellent Italian 
collection (now the finest in the provinces), 
and collections of arms, gold and silver- 
smiths’ work, iron and metal work, furni- 
ture, enamels, jewellery, porcelain, earthen- 
ware, glass and kindred crafts, and finally 
pictures. 

This fund is the only one available by the 
Corporation for the purchase of pictures and 
objects of art, as no portion of the city rates 
is set aside for the purpose. A private sub- 
scription fund, calféd the Public Picture- 
Gallery Fund (founded by the late Mr. 
Clarkson Osler, a member of the famous 
glass-making firm, and one of the many 
Birmingham worthies who has aimed to leave 
his honoured hall-mark on the town he 
lived in, worked in, and loved), is also de- 
voted to the purchase of pictures for pre- 
sentation to the Corporation Art Gallery. 

In the interests of these purchases special 
journeys have been made to Italy, first by 
Sir J. C. Robinson, and later to Italy, 
Germany, and Egypt by Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis. To the result of the laborious and 
painstaking efforts of these well-known art 
enthusiasts and experts, Birmingham’s appre- 
ciative and profiting artisans—to say nothing 
of their equally well benefited employers— 
have good cause to be grateful. No doubt 
the backbone of the success and utility of 
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this model gallery lies in the ever-increas- 
ing value of these permanent collections. 
Always working amicably with his committee, 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis has ever kept before 
him the fact that he was not destined 
to become the mere superintendent of a 
show of pictures, but the alert manager 
of a museum of decorative and industrial 
art. 

The old fashion in providing institutions 
of this description was to start with a loan 
collection, to continue with a loan collection, 
and to end with a loan collection. In Bir- 
mingham this mistake has not been made. 





have provided for Birmingham generations, 
present and to come. It is a record of 
which Midlanders may well feel proud, 
and a collection that commands universal 
interest. 

Local pride naturally centres in the Nettle- 
fold collection of works by David Cox—to 
which brief allusion has already been made— 
for Cox was born in the heart of the busy 
town, lived the greater part of his useful life 
in it, and ended his days in his pretty cottage at 
Harborne, then an outlying village, but now 
part of the town itself. This collection, com- 
prising between thirty and forty fine examples 














‘‘sT, PAUL’S, FROM THE RIVER.” 
By Henry Dawson. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Birmingham Corporation.) 


Loan collections, as we shall presently see, 
add from time to time to the ever-growing 
attractions of the galleries, but its per- 
manent treasures are numbered amongst the 
household gods of the wealthy connoisseur— 
“with power to add to their number ”—and 
the humblest citizen, with an eye to appre- 
ciate the beautiful, and a will to follow in 
the footprints that by dead and gone artists 
and craftsmen have been left in the ever- 
shifting sands of time. 

And now let us take a glance at some of 
the good things that those who have 
interested themselves in the growth, de- 
velopment, and maturity of our gallery, 


of the great artist’s work, includes the famous 
“ Rhyl Sands,” “The Hayfield,” “ Changing 
Pasture,” etc., and is the finest in any museum. 
Indeed it may be said that the handsome 
and admirably appointed Round Gallery (of 
which we give a view) contains on the line 
a series of works by English artists unsur- 
passed by any public gallery. 

Particularly is Birmingham strong in fine 
examples of the works of the English pre- 
Raphaelite painters, for here we find Millais’ 
famous “ Blind Girl,” Holman Hunt’s “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” Dante Gabricl Ros- 
setti’s “ Beata Beatrix,” and Ford Madox 
Brown’s “Last of England” —by many 
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eminent critics considered the finest of all 
English pre-Raphaelite works: 

Hanging with these well-known pictures 
will be found Albert Moore’s masterpiece, 
* The Dreamers,” John Frederick Lewis’s 
famous “ Doubtful Coin,” G. F. Watts’ 
“ Roman Lady,” W. J. Miiller’s celebrated 
“ Prayers in the Desert” (the gift of the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.), 
and also another notable example of this 
master’s skill, the superb “ Arab Shep- 
herds.” 

While these and all the other good 
things that cover the walls are enjoyed 
and appreciated by the orderly crowds that 
daily throng the galleries, there will genc- 
rally be found an eager, and even excited, 
l:ttle group gathered before William Geets’ 
“Martyr of the Sixteenth Century,” 
presented by Mr. Alderman William 
Kenrick, M.P. 

In the Great Gallery, in which the special 
loan collections are held, will be found 
that remarkable work, “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
(another of Birmingham’s famous sons), 
a commission from the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee to that artist—the first commission 
for a picture, it is believed, ever given by 














































‘© 4 CONDOTTIERE.” 
By Sr FrepericK LEIGuTon, P.R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original 
painting in the possession of the 
Birmingham Corporation.) 


a municipality to an English painter. 
Here, too, can be admired Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton’s ‘“ Condottiere” ; 
Henry Moore’s fresh and_ breezy 
* Newhaven Packet”; “Fish from 
the Dogger Bank,” by J. C. Hook; 
“The Longship Lighthouse,” by 
Brett, the master of the sapphire 
and turquoise-blue seas; Sir John 
Millais’ “ The Widow’s Mite”; “ The 
Boat of Love” (in monochrome), 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; ‘The 
Village Philharmonic,” by Stanhope Forbes; 
“St. Paul’s, from the River,” by Henry 
Dawson, and other splendid examples of 
noted artists, including the collection of 
fin'shed pictures and studies presented by 
“THE LAST OF ENGLAND.” Sir John Gilbert to the Corporation. 
edeacartnammamenmian Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Condottiere ” 


Reproduced b ission from the original painting in ; 
¢ Fthe possession of the fo he ee Corporatiun.) demands more than a passing word of men- 
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“A ROMAN LADY.” 
By G. F. Warts, R.A. 
oduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Birmingham Corporation.) 
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tion. It was one of the earliest and most 
ambitious of the works purchased by the 
Trustees of the Public Picture-Gallery Fund, 
and their judgment and enterprise have been 
amply rewarded. Of this noble picture it 
has truthfully been said: “ Birmingham is 
fortunate to possess so fine and masculine a 
piece of work by a painter whose productions 
are usually more remarkable for their taste, 
colour, grace, and charm than for more 
virile qualities.” 

Amongst its well-chosen collection of 
water-colours the gallery is fortunate enough 
to possess J. M. W. Turner’s “ Falls of 
Schaffhausen,” formerly the property of 
Professor Ruskin, and minutely criticised 
by him in words that, while they show in- 
tense appreciation for the painter and his 
methods, are in themselves a lesson to the 
art student ; and excellent examples of Prout, 
Peter de Wint, William Hunt, J. B. Pyne, 
Albert Goodwin, Rossetti, Walter Langley, 
and others. 

Apart from this excellent collection of 
paintings it has been the aim of the com- 
mittee to teach the Birmingham public that 
art is something more than pictures or 
sculpture, and that there is a scope for beauty 
and artistic treatment. in our household 
chattels of to-day. For this reason large 
sums have been spent both in London and 


Paris sale-rooms and on the Continent by 
Mr. Wallis in the acquisition of objects of 
industrial and decorative art, notably in 


metal-work, bronzes, majolica, enamels, 
jewellery and _ silversmith’s work, glass, 


earthenware, textiles, et hoc genus omne. In 
this anxious and responsible work the judg- 
ment of Mr. Wallis has never been at fault, 
and Birmingham owes much to a man who, 
in addition to special knowledge that is in- 
valuable, adds indomitable energy and devo- 
tion to the work that he loves. 

So far the writer has dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the permanent collections, but 
a word must be said with regard to the 
remarkable series of loan collections that 
have from time to time enlightened and 
delighted the city. Amongst others these 
have included the magnificent collection of 
the paintings of G. F. Watts and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, the notable gathering to- 
gether of the scattered pictures of David 
Cox in oil, water-colour, and sepia, the 
wonderful array illustrating the English pre- 
Raphaelite school, the works of British 
animal painters and marine painters, and 
the unique display of family portraits and 
works by old masters, belonging to Sir 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, Bart., of Belhus, 
[ussex, together with other important works 
by old masters from various private sources. 





“rnk DREAMELS.” 


By ALBERT Moore. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Birmingham Corporation.) 
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A BID FOR FORTUNE; 


OR DR. NIKOLA’S VENDETTA. 


By Guy Boorusy.* 


Illustrated by Stantny L. Woop. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tne preceding chapters of this remarkable story relate 
how a mysterious Dr. Nikola invites three men, Baxter, 
Prendergast, and Eastover, to dine with him at a London 
restaurant. He secures their co-operation in a_ plot, 
which he does not fully divulge, but by which he hopes 
to ruin his enemy—Wetherell. The scene then changes 
to Sydney, where we are introduced to Richard Hatteras, 
a rich young pearler; Mr. Wetherell, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and Phyllis, his daughter, all three of whom 
travel to England in the same vessel. Eventually 
Hatteras falls in love with Phyllis. Shortly after 
their arrival in London, Wetherell announces his deter- 
mination to return home, explaining that he has met 
someone who has made it impossible for him to remain. 
Hatteras then hires a yacht at Bournemouth, where he 
becomes acquainted with the young Marquis of Becken- 
ham. He is most unfavourably impressed with a Mr. 
Baxter, tutor of the Marquis ; but after an extraordinary 
encounter with Dr. Nikola, he sails in the Saratoga for 
Australia, in company with the Marquis and with 
Baxter. At Port Said he and the Marquis go ashore to 
inspect the town, and it is while making their way back 
to the vessel there that the two are entrapped and ren- 
dered insensible. On recovering consciousness they find 
themselves chained to a wall in a small room. A 
man named Prendergast supplies them with food ; but 
eventually they devise a means of escape, and to their 
astonishment find they are being detained by Dr. Nikola, 
and in his house. Dr. Nikola, without any explanation, 
gives them their liberty, and, on making inquiries of the 
Saratoga’s agent, they learn that someone, said by 
Baxter to be the Marquis of Beckenham, had in their 
absence gone on board the vessel and duly sailed for 
Australia. Much bewildered, Hatteras and the Marquis 
determine to travel incognito, the better to fathom the 
mysteries of the plot which now hems them in. 





PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 
WE REACH AUSTRALIA, AND THE RESULT. 


HE fPescadore, if she was 
slow, was certainly sure, and 
so the thirty-sixth day after 
our departure from Port Said, 
as recorded in the previous 
chapter, she landed us safe and 

at Williamstown, which, as all the 








sound 
Australian world knows, is one of the princi- 
pal railway termini, and within an hours’ 


journey, of Melbourne. Throughout the 
voyage nothing occurred worth chronicling, 
if I except the curious behaviour of Lord 
Beckenham, who, for the first week or so, 
seemed sunk in a deep stupor from which 
neither chaff nor sympathy could rouse him. 
From morning till night he mooned aim- 
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lessly about the decks, had visibly to pull 
himself together to answer such questions as 
might be addressed to him, and never by any 
chance sustained a conversation further than 
a few odd sentences. To such a pitch did 
this depression at last bring him that, the 
day after we left Aden, I felt it my duty to 
take him to task and try to bully or coax 
him out of it. We were standing at the 
time under the bridge and a little forrard of 
the chart-room. 

“Come,” I said, “I want to know what’s 
the matter with you? You’ve been giving us 
all the miserables lately, and from the look of 
your face at the present moment I’m inclined 
to believe it’s going to continue. Out with 
it! Are you home-sick, or has the monotony 
of this voyage been too much for you ?” 

He looked into my face rather curiously I 
thought, and then said : 

“ Mr. Hatteras, I’m afraid you'll think me 
an awful idiot when I do tell you, but the 
truth is I’ve got Dr. Nikola’s face on my 
brain, and do what I will I cannot rid 
myself of it. Those great, dark, searching 
eyes, as we saw them look up at us in that 
terrible room, have got on my nerves and I 
can think of nothing else. They haunt me 
night and day ! ” 

“ Oh, that’s all fancy!” I cried. “ Why 
should you be frightened of him? Nikola, 
in spite of his demoniacal cleverness, is only 
a man, and even then you may consider we’ve 
seen the last of him. So cheer up, take as 
much exercise as you possibly can, and 
believe me, you'll soon forget all about him.” 

But it was no use arguing with him. 
Nikola had had an effect on him that was 
little short of marvellous, and it was not 
until we had well turned the Leuwin and 
were safely in Australian waters that he in 
any way recovered his former spirits. And 
here, lest you should give me credit for a 
bravery I did not possess, I must own that 
I, myself, was more than a little afraid of 
another meeting with Nikola. I had now 
had four opportunities of judging that gentle- 
man’s cleverness—once in the restaurant off 
Oxford Street, once in the “ Green Sailor” 
public-house in the East India Dock Road, 
once in the West of England express, and 
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lastly, in the house in Port Said. I had no 
desire to come to close quarters with him 
again I can assure you. 

Arriving in Melbourne we caught the 
afternoon express for Sydney and reached 
that city the following morning. By the 
time we arrived at our destination we had 
held many consultations over our future, and 
the net result was a decision to look for a 
quiet hotel on the outskirts of the city, and 
then to attempt to discover what the mystery, 
in which we had been so deeply involved, 
might mean. ‘The merits of all the various 
suburbs were severally discussed, though I 
‘knew but little about them, and the Marquis 
less. Paramatta, Penrith, Woolahra, Bal- 
main, and even many of the bays and har- 
bours received attention, until we decided on 
Balmain as the most likely place to answer 
our purpose. 

Having come to a decision we crossed 
Darling harbour, and after a little hunting 
about discovered a small but comfortable 
hotel situated in a side street and called 
the “General Officer.” Here we booked 
rooms, deposited our meagre baggage, and 
having installed ourselves, sat down and dis- 
cussed the situation. 

“So this is Sydney,” said Beckenham, 
as he spoke stretching himself out comfort- 
ably upon the sofa by the window. ‘ And now 
that we’ve got here, what’s to be done first ?” 

“* Have lunch,” I answered promptly. 

“ And then?” he continued. 

“Hunt up a public library and take a 
glimpse of the Morning Herald’s back num- 
bers. They will tell us a good deal, 
though not all we want to know. Then 
we'll make a few inquiries. To-morrow 
morning I shall ask you to excuse me for 
a couple of hours. But in the afternoon 
we ought to have acquired sufficient infor- 
mation to enable us to make a definite start 
on what we've got to do.” 

“ You mean enough to enable us to expose 
these rascals.” 

“Quite so. What else are we here for ? 

“Then let’s have lunch at once and be 
off. I'm all eagerness to commence.” 

We accordingly ordered lunch, and when 
it was finished set off in search of a public 
library. Having found it—and it was not a 
very difficult matter—we sought the reading 
room and made for a stand of Sydney 
Morning Heralds in the corner. Somehow 
I felt as certain of finding what I wanted 
there as any man could possibly be, and as 
it happened I was not destined to be dis- 
appointed. On the second page, surmounted 
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by heading in bold type, was a long report of 
a horse show, held the previous afternoon, at 
which it appeared a large viceregal and 
fashionable party was present. It included 
his Excellency the Governor and the Countess 
of Amberley, the Ladies Maud and Ermyn- 
trude, their daughters, the Marquis of 
Beckenham, Captain Barrenden, an aide-de- 
camp, and Mr. Baxter. In a voice that I 
hardly recognised as my own, so shaken was it 
with excitement, I called Beckenham to my side 
and pointed out to him his name. He stared 
and stared hardly able to believe his eyes. 

“What does it mean ?” he whispered, just 
as he had done in Port Said. ‘“ What does 
it mean ? ” 

I led him out of the building before I 
answered and then clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Tt means, my boy,” I said, “ that there’s 
been a hitch somewhere in their arrange- 
ments, and that we’re not too late to circum- 
vent them after all.” 

“But where do you think they are staying 
—these two scoundrels 7” 

“At Government House to he sure. 
Didn't you see that the report said, ‘The 
Earl and Countess of Amberley and a dis- 
tinguished party from Government House, 
including the Marquis of Beckenham,’ ete. ?” 

“Then let us go to Government House at 
once and unmask them. That is our 
bounden duty to society.” 

“Then all I can say is that if it is 
our duty to society, society will have to 
wait. No,no! We must find out first what 
them little game is. That once decided, the 
unmasking will fall in as a natural sequence. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

“JT am afraid I don’t quite. 
expect youre right.” 

sy this time we were back again at the 
ferry. It was not time for the boat to start, 
so while we were waiting we amused ourselves 
staring at the placards. Then a_ large 
theatrical poster caught my eye and drew me 
towards it. It announced a grand viceregal 
“command” night at one of the principal 
theatres for that very evening, and still 
further set forth the fact that the most 
noble the Marquis of Beckenham would be 
amongst the distinguished company present. 

“ Here we are,” I called to my companion, 
who was at alittle distance. ‘“ We'll certainly 
go to this. The Marquis Beckenham shall 
honour it with his patronage and presence 
after all.” 

Noting the name and address of the 
theatre, we went back to our hotel for dinner, 
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and as soon as it was finished returned to the 
city to seek the theatre. 

When we entered it the house was 
crowded, and the arrival of the Govern- 
ment House party was every moment ex- 
pected. Presently there was a hush, then 
the orchestra and audience rose while God 
save the Queen was played, and the Governor 
and a brilliant party entered the viceregal 
box. You may be sure of all that vast con- 
course of people there were none who stared 
harder than Beckenham and myself. And it 
was certainly enough to make any man stare, 
for there, sitting on her ladyship’s right hand, 
faultlessly dressed, was the exact image of the 
young man _ by 
my side. The 
likeness was so 
extraordinary 
that for a mo- 
ment I could 
hardly believe 
that Beckenham 
had not left meto 
go up and take 
his seat there. 
And if I was 
struck by the re- 
semblance you 
may be sure that 
he was a dozen 
times more so. 
Indeed his be- 
wilderment was 
most comical, 
and must have 
struck those 
people round us, Zz 
who were watch- mes Wood 
ing, aS some- - aS 
thing altogether | 
extraordinary. 
I looked again 
and could just 
discern behind the front row the smug, self- 
satisfied face of the tutor Baxter. Then the 
play commenced, and we were compelled to 
turn and give it our attention. 

Here I must stop to chronicle one cireum- 
stance that throughout the day had struck 
me as peculiar. When our vessel arrived at 
Williamstown it so happened that we had 
travelled up in the train to Melbourne with 
a tall, handsome, well-dressed man of about 
thirty years of age. Whether he, like our- 
selves, was a new arrival, and only passing 
through Melbourne, I cannot say ; at any rate 
he went on to Sydney in the mail train with 
us. Then we lost sight of him, only to find 











‘* Here he was sitting in the stalls of the theatre not half-a-dozen 
chairs from us.” 
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him standing near the public library when 
we had emerged from it that afternoon, and 
now here he was sitting in the stalls of the 
theatre not half a dozen chairs from us. 
Whether this continual companionship was 
designed or only accidental, I could not of 
course say, but I must own that I did not 
like the look of it. Could it be possible 
that Nikola, learning. our departure for 
Australia in the Pescadore, had cabled from 
Port Said to this man to watch us? It 
seemed hardly likely, and yet we had had 
sufficient experience of Nikola to teach us not 
to consider anything he might do impossible. 

The performance over, we left the theatre 
and set off for 
the ferry, only 
reaching it just 
as the boat was in 
the act of casting 
off. As it was I 
had to jump for 
it, and on reach- 
ing the deck 
should have fallen 
in a heap but for 
a helping hand 
stretched out to 
me. I looked up 
to tender my 
thanks when to 
my intense sur- 
prise I discovered 
my benefactor was 
none other than 
the man to whom 
I have just been 
referring. His 
surprise seemed 
even greater than 
mine, and mutter- 
ing something 
about “a narrow 
shave” he turned 
and walked quickly aft. My mind was now 
made up, and I reported my discovery to 
Beckenham, pointing out the man and 
warning him to watch for him when he was 
abroad without me. This he promised 
to do. 

Next morning I donned my best attire 
(my luggage having safely arrived), and 
shortly before eleven bade Beckenham 
good-bye and betook myself to Potts Point 
to call upon the Wetherells. It would 
be impossible for me to say with what 
variety of emotions I trod that well-remem- 
bered street, crossed the garden, and ap- 
proached the ponderous front door, which 
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had always seemed to me so typical of Mr. 
Wetherell himself. The same butler who 
had opened the door to me on the previous 
occasion opened it now, and when I asked if 
Miss Wetherell were at home gravely an- 
swered, “ Yes, sir,” and invited me to 
enter. Though I had called there before it 
must be remembered that this was the first 
time I had been inside the house, and I 
must own the display of wealth in the hall 
amazed me. 

I was shown into the drawing room—a 
large double chamber beautifully furnished 
and with an elegantly painted ceiling—while 
the butler went in search of his mistress. 
A few minutes later I heard a light footstep 
outside, a hand was placed upon the handle of 
the door, and before I could have counted 
ten Phyllis—my Phyllis! was in the room 
and in my arms! Over the next five 
minutes, gentle reader, we will draw a 
curtain with your kind permission. If you 
have ever met your sweetheart after an 
absence of several months you will readily 
understand why ! 

When we became rational again I led 
Phyllis to a sofa, and, seating myself beside 
her, asked if her father had in any way 
relented towards me. At this she looked very 
unhappy, and for a moment I thought was 
going to burst into tears. 

“Why! What is the matter, Phyllis, my 
darling!” I cried in sincere alarm. ‘“ What 
is troubling you?” 

“Oh, I am so unhappy,” she replied. 
“ Dick, there is a gentleman in Sydney now 
to whom papa has taken an enormous fancy, 
and he is exerting all his influence over me 
to induce me to marry him.” 

“ The deuce he is, and pray who may 
but I got no farther in my inquiries, for at 
that moment I caught the sound of a foot- 
step in the hall, and next moment Mr. 
Wetherell opened the door. He remained 
for a brief period in the doorway, looking 
from one to the other of us without speaking, 
then he advanced, saying, “ Mr. Hatteras, be 
so good as to tell me when this persecution 
will cease? Am I not even to be free 
from you in my own house. Flesh and 
blood won't stand it, I tell you, sir, won’t 
stand it! You pursued my daughter to 
England in a most ungentlemanly fashion, 
and now you have followed her out here 
again.” 

“ Just as I shall continue to follow her all 
my life, Mr. Wetherell,” I replied, warmly, 
“wherever you may take her. I told you 
on board the Orizaba, months ago, that I 
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loved her; well I love her ten thousand 
times more now. She loves me—won’t you 
hear her tell you so? Why then should you 
endeavour to keep us apart ?” 

“ Because an alliance with you, sir, is 
distasteful to me in every possible way. I 
have other and more ambitious views for my 
daughter you must learn.” Here Phyllis 
could keep silence no longer, and broke in 
with— 

“Tf you mean by that that you will force 
me into this hateful marriage with a man I 
despise, papa, you are mistaken. I will 
marry no one but Mr. Hatteras, and so I 
warn you.” 

“Silence, Miss! How dare you adopt that 
tone with me! You will do as I wish in 
this and all other matters, and so we'll have 
no more talk about it. Now Mr. Hatteras, 
you have heard what I have to say, and I 
warn you that, if you persist in this conduct, 
I'll see if something can’t be found in the 
law to put a stop to it. Meanwhile, if you 
as much as show your nose in my grounds 
again I'll have my servants throw you out 
into the street! Good-day.” 

Unjust as his conduct was to me there 
was nothing for it but to submit, so picking 
up my hat I bade poor little frightened 
Phyllis farewell and went towards the door. 
But before taking my departure I was 
determined to have one final shot at her 
irascible parent, so I said, “ Mr. Wetherell, 
I have warned you before and I do so again : 
your daughter loves me, and come what 
may I will make her my wife. She is her 
own mistress, and you cannot force her into 
marrying anyone against her will. Neither 
can you prevent her marrying me if she 
wishes it. You will be sorry some day that 
you have behaved like this to me.” 

3ut the only answer he vouchsafed was 
a stormy one. 

“Leave my house this instant. Not 
another word, sir, or I'll call my servants 
to my assistance |” 

The stately old butler opened the front 
door for me, and assuming as dignified an 
air as was possible, considering that I was 
feeling the very reverse of calm, I went down 
the drive and passed out into the street. 

When I reached home again Beckenham 
was out, for which I was not sorry as I 
wanted to have a good quiet think by 
myself. So lighting a cigar I pulled a chair 
into the verandah and fell to work. But I 
could make nothing of the situation, save 
that, by my interview this morning, my 
vosition with the father was, if possible, 


























rendered even more hopeless than before. 
Who and what was this more fortunate 
suitor ? Would it be any use my going to him 
and—-but no, that was clearly impossible. 
Could I induce Phyllis to run away? That 
was possible, of course, but I rather doubted 
if she would care to take such an extreme 
step until every other means had proved un- 
successful. Then what was to be done? I 
began to wish that Beckenham would return 
in order that we might consult together. 

Half-an-hour later our lunch was ready, 
but still no sign came of the youth. :;Where 
could he have got to? I waited an hour 
and then fell to work. Three o’clock arrived 
and still no sign—four, five, and even six. 
By this time [ was in a fever of perplexity. I 
remembered the existence of the man who 
had followed us from Melbourne, and Becken- 
ham’s trusting good nature. Then and there 
I resolved, if he did not return before half- 
past seven, to set off for the nearest police 
station and have a search made for him. 
Slowly the large hand of the clock went 
round, and when, at the time stated, he had 
not appeared I donned my hat and, inquiring 
the way, set off for the home of the law. 

On stating my business I was immediately 
conducted to the inspector in charge, who 
questioned me very closely as to Beckenham’s 
appearance, age, profession, etc. Having 
done this, he said : 

“But what reason have you, sir, for 
supposing that the young man has been 
done away with? He has only been absent 
from his abode, according to your statement, 
about eight or nine hours.” 

“Simply because,” I answered, “I have 
the best of reasons for knowing that ever 
since his arrival in Australia he has been 
shadowed. This morning. he said he would 
only go for a short stroll before lunch, and I 
am positively certain, knowing my anxiety 
about him, he would not have remained 
away so long of his own accord without 
communicating with me.” 

“Ts there any motive you can assign for 
this shadowing you speak of ?” 

“My friend is heir to an enormous pro- 
perty in England. Perhaps that may assist 
you in discovering one ?” 

“Very possibly. But still I am inclined 
to think you are a little hasty in coming to 
so terrible a conclusion, Mr. —— ?” 

“ Hatteras is my name, and I am staying 
at the “General Officer” Hotel in Palgrave 
Street.” 

“Well, Mr. Hatteras, if I were you I would 
go back to your hotel, You will probably 
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find your friend there eating his dinner and 
thinking about instituting a search for you. 
If, however, he has not turned up, and doesn’t 
do so by to-morrow morning, call here again 
and report the matter, and I will give you 
every assistance in my power.” 

Thanking him for his courtesy I left the 
station and walked quickly back to the hotel, 
hoping to find Beckenham safely returned 
and at his dinner. But when the landlady 
met me on the verandah and asked if I had 
any news of my friend, I realised that a 
disappointment was in store for me. The 
excitement and worry were getting too 
much for me. What with Nikola, the 





‘Could this be the solution of 7 «. > “\ 
the whole mystery?” 


spy, Beckenham, Phyllis, the unknown lover, 
and old Mr. Wetherell, I had more than 
enough to keep my brain occupied. I sat 
down on a chair on the verandah with a sigh 
and reviewed the whole case. Nine o'clock 
struck by the time my reverie was finished. 
Just as I did so a newspaper boy came down 
the street lustily crying his wares. To divert 
my mind from its unpleasant thoughts I 
called him up and bought an Lvening 
Mercury. Having done so I passed into my 
sitting-room to read it. The first, second, and 
third pages held nothing of much interest for 
me, but on the fourth was an item that was 
astonishing enough to make my hair stand 
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on end. Jt was written in horrible journalese, 

and ran as follows :— 

RUMOURED IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENT IN 
HIGH LIFE. 

We have it on the very best authority that an engage- 
ment will shortly be announced between a certain 
illustrious young nobleman, now a visitor in our city, 
and the beautiful daughter of one of Sydney’s most 
prominent politicians, who has lately returned from a 
visit to England. The Evening Mercury tenders the 
young couple their sincerest congratulations. 

Could this be the solution of the whole 
mystery ? Could it be that the engagement 
of Baxter, the telegram, the idea of travel, 
the drugging, the imprisonment in Port Said, 
the substitution of the false marquis, were 
all means to this end? Was it possible that 
this man who was masquerading as a man 
of title was to marry Phyllis (for there 
could be no possible doubt as to the persons 
to whom that paragraph referred)? The 
very thought of such a thing brought the 
perspiration streaming out on my face. 

There must be no delay now in telling 
allwe knew. The villains must be unmasked 
this very night. Wetherell must know all, 
now ; this very instant ! 

As I came to this conclusion I crushed 
my paper into my pocket and set off, without 
a moment’s delay, for Potts Point. The 
night was dark, and now a thick drizzle 
was falling. Though it really did not take 
me very long it seemed an eternity before I 
reached the house and rang the bell. The 
butler opened the door and looked surprised 
to see me. 

“Ts Mr. Wetherell at home ?” I asked. 

For a moment he looked doubtful as to 
what he should say, then compromising 
matters, said he’d see. 

“T know what that means,” I said in 
reply. “Mr. Wetherell is in, but you don’t 
think he'll see me. But he must! I have 
news for him of the very utmost importance. 
Will you tell him that ?” 

He left me and went along the hall and 
upstairs. Presently he returned shaking his 
head. 

“Tm very sorry, sir, but Mr. Wetherell’s 
answer is, if you have anything to say you 
must put it in writing ; he cannot see you.” 

“ But he must! In this case I can accept 
no refusal. Tell him, will you, that the matter 
upon which I wish to speak to him has 
nothing whatsoever to do with myself. I 
pledge hira my word on that.” 

Again the butler departed, and once more 
I was left to cool my heels in the portico. 
When he returned it was with a smile upon 
his face, 


“Mr. Wetherell will be glad if you will 
step this way, sir.” I followed him along 
the hall and up the massive stone staircase. 
Arriving at the top he opened a door on the 
left-hand side of the corridor and announced 
“ Mr. Hatteras.” 

Mr. Wetherell was seated in a low chair 
opposite the firey and from the fact that 
his right foot was resting on a sort of small 
trestle I argued that he was suffering from 
an attack of his old enemy the gout. 

“Be good enough to take a chair, Mr. 
Hatteras,” he said, when the door had been 
closed. “I must own J am quite at a loss 
to understand what you can have to tell me 
of so much importance as to bring you to 
my house at this time of night.” 

“T think I shall be able to satisfy you on 
that score, Mr. Wetherell,” I replied, taking 
the Evening Mercury from my pocket and 
smoothing it out. “In the first place will 
you be good enough to tell me if there is 
any truth in the inference contained in that 
paragraph ? ” 

I handed the paper to him and pointed to 
the lines in question. Having put up his 
glasses he examined it carefully. 

“T am sorry they should have made it 
public so soon, I must admit,” he said. “But I 
don’t deny that there is a considerable amount 
of truth in what that paragraph reports.” 

“You mean to say by that that you 
intend to try and marry Phyllis—Miss 
Wetherell—to the Marquis of Beckenham.” 

“The young man has paid her a very 
considerable amount of attention ever since 
he arrived in the colony, and only last week 
he did me the honour of confiding his views 
tome. You see I am candid with you.” 

“T thank you for it. I too will be candid with 
you. Mr. Wetherell you may set your mind 
at rest at once, this marriage will never take 
place !” 

“And pray be so good as to tell me your 
reason for such a statement ?” 

“Tf you want it bluntly, because the 
young man now staying at Government 
House is no more the Marquis of Becken- 
ham than I am. He is a fraud, an im- 
poster, a cheat of the first water, put up to 
play his part by one of the cleverest 
scoundrels unhung.” 

“Mr. Hatteras, this is really going too far. 
I can quite understand your being jealous of 
his lordship, but I cannot understand your 
having the audacity to bring such a foolish 
charge against him. I for one must decline to 
listen to it. If he had been the fraud you make 
him out to be, how woukd his tutor have got 
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those letters from his Grace the Duke of Glen- 
barth ? Do you imagine his Excellency the 
Governor, who has known the family all his 
life, would not have found him out ere this ? 
No, no, sir! It won’tdo! If you think so, 
who has schooled him so cleverly ? Who has 
pulled the strings so wonderfully ? ” 

“Why, Nikola to be sure!” 

Had I clapped a revolver to the old 
gentleman’s head, or had the walls opened 
and Nikola himself stepped into the room, 
a greater effect of terror and consternation 


could not have been produced in the 
old gentleman’s face than did those five 
simple words. He fell back in his chair 
gasping for breath, his complexion became 
ashen in its pallor, and for a moment his 
whole nervous system seemed unstrung. I 
sprang to his assistance, thinking he was 
going to have a fit, but he waived me off, 
and when he had recovered himself  suffi- 
ciently to speak, said hoarsely : 





* What do you know of Dr. Nikola? 
Tell me for God’s sake !—what do you know 
of him? Quick, quick!” 

Then I set to work and told him my 
story, from the day of my arrival in Sydney 
from Thursday Island up to the present 
moment, described my meeting and acquaint- 
ance with the real Beckenham, and all the 
events consequent upon it. He listened, with 
an awful terror growing on his face, and when 
I finished my narrative with the disappear- 
ance of my friend he nearly choked. 


‘‘ He fell back in his chair gasping for breath.” 


“Mr. Hatteras,” he gasped, “will you 
swear this is the truth you are telling me ?” 

“T solemnly swear it,” I answered. “ And 
will do so in public when and where you 
please.” 

“Then I beg your pardon for my conduct 
to you. You have taken a noble revenge. 
I cannot thank you sufficiently. But there 
is not a moment to lose. My daughter is at 
a ball at Government House at the present 
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I should have accompanied her, 


moment. 
but my gout would not permit me. Will 
you oblige me by ringing that bell ?” 

I rang the bell as requested and then 
asked what he intended doing. 

“ Going off to his Excellency at once, gout 
or no gout, and telling him what you have 


told me. If it is as you have said, we must 
catch these scoundrels and rescue your friend 
without an instant’s delay!” 

The butler here appeared at the door. 

“Tell Jenkins to put the gray mare 
in my brougham and bring her round at 
once.” 

Half an hour later we were at Govern- 
ment House waiting ; 
in his Excellency’s 
study for an inter- 
view. The music of 
the orchestra in the 
ball- room came 
softly in to us, and 
when Lord Amber- 
ley entered the 
room he seemed sur- 
prised, as well he 
might be, to see us. 
But as soon as he es 
had heard what we : 
had to tell him his 
expression changed. 

“Mr. Wetherell, this is a very terrible 
charge you bring against my guest. Do you 
think it can possibly be true ? ” 

“T sadly fear so,” said Mr. Wetherell. 
“But perhaps Mr. Hatteras will tell you the 
story exactly as he told it to me.” 

I did so, and, when I had finished, the 
Governor went to the door and called a 
servant. 

“Find Lord Beckenham, Johnson, at 
once, and ask him to be so good as to come 
to me here. Stay—on second thoughts I'll 
go and look for him myself.” 

He went off, leaving us alone to listen to 
the ticking of the clock upon the mantle- 
piece, and to wonder what was going to 
happen next. Five minutes went by and 
then ten, but still he did not return. When 
he did do so it was with a still more serious 
countenance. 

“You are evidently right, gentlemen. 
Neither the spurious marquis nor his tutor 
Mr. Baxter, can be found anywhere. I 
have discovered, however, that all their valu- 
ables and light luggage have been smuggled 
out of the house to-night without the 
knowledge of my servants. This is a very 
terrible business. But I have given instruc- 












with at once. And we must do our best to 
find the real Beckenham.” 

“Lord Amberley,” said Wetherell, in a 
choking voice, “do you think one of your 
servants could tell my daughter to come to 
me at once, I am not feeling very well.” 

The Governor hesitated a moment, and 
then said : 

“T am sorry to say, Mr. Wetherell, your 
daughter left the House an hour ago. A 
message was brought to her that you had 
been suddenly taken ill and needed her, She 
left at. once.” 

Wetherell’s face was piteous to see. 





‘* He fell in a dead faint.” 


“ My God!” he cried in despair. “ If that 
is so then I am ruined. This is Nikola’s 
revenge.” 

Then he uttered a curious little sigh, 
moved a step forward and fell in a dead faint 
upon the floor. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


As soon as Wetherell was able to speak again 
he said as feebly as an old man of ninety, 
“Take me home, Mr. Hatteras, take me 
home, and let us think out together there 
what is best to be done to rescue my poor 
child.” 

The Governor rose to his feet and gave 
him his arm. 

“T think you're right, Mr. Wetherell,” he 
said. “ It is of course just probable that you 
will find your daughter at her home when you 
arrive. God grant she may be! But in case 
she is not I will communicate all I know to 
the Police Commissioner on his arrival, and 
send him and his officers on to you. We 
must lose no time if we wish to stop these 
scoundrels.” Then turning to me, he con- 
tinued ; “ Mr, Hatteras, it is by your prompt- 


tions and the police will be communicated 
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ness that we are able to take such early steps. 
I shall depend upon your further assistance 
in this matter.” 

“You may do so with perfect confidence, 
my lord,” I answered. “If you knew all you 
would understand that I am more anxious 
perhaps than even you are to discover the 
whereabouts of the young lady and my 
unfortunate friend.” 

If his Excellency thought anything he 
did not give utterance to it, and Mr. 
Wetherell’s carriage being at the door we 
went out to it without another word. As 
we stepped into it Mr. Wetherell cried to 
the coachman : 

“Home, and as fast as you can go.” 

Next moment we were being whirled down 
the drive at a pace which at any other time 
I should have thought dangerous. Through- 
out the journey we sat almost silent wrapped 
up in our anxieties and forebodings ; hoping 
almost against hope that when we arrived 
at Potts Point we should find Phyllis 
awaiting us there. At last we turned into 
the grounds, and on reaching the house I 
sprang out and rang the bell, then went 
down to help my companion to alight. The 
butler opened the door and descended the 
steps to take the rugs. Wetherell stopped 
him almost angrily, crying : 

“Where is your mistress? Has she come 
home ? ” 

The expression of surprise on the man’s 
face told me, before he had time to utter a 
word, that our hopes were not destined to be 
realised. 

“* Miss Phyllis, sir?” the man said. “ Why, 
she’s at the ball at Government ’Ouse.” 

Wetherell turned from him with a great 
sigh, and taking my arm went heavily up 
the steps into the hall. 

“Come to my study, Mr. Hatteras,” he said, 
“and let me confer with you. For God’s 
sake don’t desert me in my hour of need !” 
“You need have no fear of that,” I 


answered. “If it is bad for you, think what 
it is for me.” And then we went upstairs 
together. 


Reaching his study, Mr. Wetherell led the 
way in and sat down. On a side table I 
noticed a decanter of whisky and some 
glasses. Without asking permission I went 
across to them and poured out a stiff nobbler 
for him. 

“Drink this,” I said; “It will pull you 
together a little ; and you will want all your 
strength for the work that is before us.” 

Like a child he did as he was told, and 
then sank back into his chair, I helped 
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myself to a glass and then went across to 
the hearthrug and stood before him. 
| Se ae e ° : 

“Now,” I said, “we must think this out 
from the very beginning, and to do that 
we must consider every detail. Have you 
any objection to answering my questions ?” 

“ Ask any questions you like, Mr. Hatteras,” 
he replied, “and I will answer them.” 

“In the first place,-then, how soon after 
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‘‘ Poured out a stiff nobbler.”’ 


his arrival in the colony did your daughter 
get to know this sham Beckenham ?” 

“Three days,” he answered. 

“At a dance, dinner party, picnic, or 
what ? ” 

“At none of these things. The young 
man, it appears, had seen my daughter in 
the street, and being struck with her beauty 
asked one of the aides-de-camp at Govern- 
ment House, with whom we were on in- 
timate terms, to bring him to call. At the 
time, | remember, I thought it a particularly 
friendly action on his part.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” I answered. “ Well 
that I think should tell us one thing.” 

* And that is ?” 
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“That his instructions were to get to 
know your daughter without delay.” 

“ But what could his reason have been do 

ou think ?” 

“Ah, that I cannot tell you just yet. 
Now you must pardon what l am going to 
say, but do you think he was serious in his 
intentions regarding Phyllis—I mean your 
daughter ?” 

“ Perfectly, as far as I could tell. His 
desire, he said, was to be allowed to 
marry her on his twenty-first birthday, 
which would be next week, and in proof 
of permission he showed me a cablegram 
from his father.” 

“A forgery, I don’t doubt. Well then the 
only construction I can put upon it all is 
that the arrival of the real Beckenham in 
Sydney must have frightened him, thus com- 
pelling the gang to resort to other means 
of obtaining possession of her at once. 
Now our next business must be to find 
out how that dastardly act was accomplished. 
May I ring the bell and have up the coach- 
man who drove your daughter to the ball ?” 

“ By all means. Please act in every way 
in this matter as if this house were your 
own.” 

I rang the bell, and when the butler ap- 
peared in answer to it Mr. Wetherell in- 
structed him to find the man I wanted and 
send him up. The servant left the room 
again, and for five minutes we awaited his 
re-appearance in silence. When he did come 
back he said, “ Thompson has not come home 
yet, sir.” 

“Not come home yet! And it’s nearly 
eleven o'clock! Send him in directly he 
arrives. Hark! What bell is that?” 

“ Front door, sir.” 

“Go down and answer it then, and if it 
should be the Commissioner of Police show 
him up here at once.” 

As it turned out it was not the Commis- 
sioner of Police, but an inspector, accom- 
panied by a detective. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Wetherell. 
“You have come from Government House, 
I presume ? ” 

“‘ Exactly so, sir,” replied the Inspector. 
“His Excellency gave us some particulars 
and then sent us on to you.” 

“You know the nature of the case 
then 7” 

“His Excellency informed us himself.” 

* And what steps have you taken ? ” 

“ Well, sir, to begin with, we have given 
orders for a thorough search throughout the 
city and suburbs for the tutor and the sham 
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nobleman, at the same time more men are 
out looking for the real Lord Beckenham. 
We are also having a thorough search made 
for your coachman, who was supposed to have 
driven Miss Wetherell away from Govern- 
ment House, and also for the carriage, which 
is certain to be found before very long.” 

He had hardly finished speaking before 
there was another loud ring at the bell, and 
presently the butler again entered the room. 
Crossing to Mr. Wetherell, he said— 

“Two policemen are at the front door, 
and they have brought Thompson home, 
td 

“Ah! We are likely to have a little 
light thrown upon the matter now. Let 
them bring him up here instantly.” 

“ He’s not in a very nice state, sir.” 

“ Never mind that. Let them bring him 
up here, I say, and that instantly !” 

Again the butler departed, and a few 
moments later heavy footsteps ascended the 
stairs and approached the studydoor. Then 
two stalwart policemen entered the room 
supporting between them a miserable figure 
in coachman’s livery. His hat and coat 
were gone and his breeches were stained with 
mud, while a large bruise totally obscured his 
left eye. His master surveyed him with 
unmitigated disgust. 

“Stand him over there opposite me,” said 
Mr. Wetherell, pointing to the side of the 
room furthest from the door. 

The policemen did as they were ordered, 
while the man groaned. 

“Now, Thompson,” said Wetherell, look- 
ing sternly at him, “ what have you got to 
say for yourself ?” 

Again the man only groaned. Seeing that 
in his present state he could say nothing, 
I went across to the table and mixed him 
a glass of grog. When I gave it to him 
he drank it eagerly. It seemed to sharpen 
his wits, for he answered instantly : 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, sir. If I'd only 
ha’ known what their game was I'd have 
been killed afore I’d have let them do any- 
thing to hurt the young lady. But they was 
too cunnin’ for me, sir.” 

“Be more explicit, sir!” said Wetherell, 
sternly. “Don’t stand there whining, but 
tell your story at once.” 

The poor wretch pulled himself together 
and did his best. 

“It was in this way, sir,” he began. “ Last 
week [ was introduced by a friend of mine 
to as nice a spoken man as ever I saw. He 
was from England, he said, and having a bit 
o money thought he'd like to try his ’and 
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at a bit o’ racing in Australia, like. He was 
on the look-out for a smart man who'd be 
able to put him up to a wrinkle or two, and 
maybe train for him later on. He went on 
to say that he’d ’eard a lot about me, and 
thought I was just the man for his money. 
Well, we got more and more friendly till the 
other night, Monday, when he said as how 
he’d settled on a little farm a bit out in the 
country, and was going to sign the agreement, 
as he called it, for to rent it next day. He 
was goin’ to start a stud farm and trainin’ 
establishment combined, he said, and would I 
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sort of fellow, invited me inside to take a 
drink. ‘I don’t like to leave the box,’ I 
said. ‘Oh, never mind your horse,’ says 
he. ‘’Ere’s a man as will stand by it for 
five minutes.’ He gave a respectable lookin’ 
chap, standin’ by the lamp-post, a sixpence, 
and he ’eld the ’orse, so in I went. When 
we got inside I was for goin’ to the bar, but 
’e says, ‘No. This is an important business 
matter, and we don’t want to be over’eard.’ 
With that he leads the way into a private 
room at the end of the passage and shuts the 
door. ‘What’syours?’ sayshe. ‘A nobbler 





‘A sort o’ what they call a death’s-’ead complexion.” 


take the billet of manager at three ’undred a 
year? Anyway, as he said, ‘ Don’t be in a 
‘urry to decide ; take your time and think it 
over. Meet me at the Canary Bird ’Otel on 
Thursday night (that’s to night, sir) and give 
me your decision.” Well, sir, I drove Miss 
Wetherell to Government ‘Ouse, sir, accord- 
ing to orders, and then, comin’ ’ome, went 
round by the Canary Bird to give ‘im my 
answer, thinkin’ no ‘arm could ever come of 
it. When I drove up he was standin’ at the 
door smoking his cigar, an’-bein’ an affable 


o’ rum,’ says I. Then he orders a nobbler 
of rum for me and a nobbler of whisky for 
‘imself. And when it was brought we sat 
talkin’ of the place he’d thought o’ takin’ 
an’ the ’orses he was goin’ to buy, an’ then 
’e says, ‘’Ullo’! Somebody listenin’ at the 
door. I ’eard a step. Jump up and look.’ 
I got up and ran to the door, but there was 
nobody there, so I sat down again and we 
went on talking. Then he says, takin’ up his 
glass : ‘’Ere’s to your ’ealth, Mr. Thompson, 
and success to the farm,’ We both drank it 
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an’ went on talkin’ till I felt so sleepy I didn’t 
know what to do. Then I dropped off, an’ 
after that I don’t remember nothin’ of what 
’appened till I woke up in the Domain with- 
out my hat and coat and found a policeman 
shakin’ me by the shoulder.” 

“The whole thing is as plain as day- 
light,” cried Wetherell, bitterly. “It is a 
thoroughly-organised conspiracy, having me 
for its victim. Oh, my girlie! my poor little 
girlie! what have I brought you to through 
my obstinacy !” 

Seeing the old man in this state very 
nearly broke me down, but I mastered myself 
with an effort and addressed a question to 
the unfortunate coachman : 

“Pull yourself together, Thompson, and 
try and tell me straightforwardly, and as 
correctly as you can, what this friend of yours 
was like.” 

I fully expected to hear him give an exact 
description of the man who had followed us 
from Melbourne, but I was mistaken. 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Thompson, “as 
I could rightly tell you, my mind being still 
a bit dizzy-like. He was tall, but not by any 
manner of means big made; he had very 
small ’ands an’ feet, a sort o’ what they call 
death’s-’ead complexion ; ’is ’air was black as 
soot, an’ so was ‘is eyes, an’ they sparkled 
like two diamonds in ‘is ’ead.” 

“Do you remember noticing if he had a 
curious gold ring on his little finger, like a 
snake ?” 

“ He had, sir, with two eyes made of some 
black stone. That’s just as true as you're 
born.” 

“Then it was Nikola,” I cried in an 
outburst of astonishment, “and he followed 
us to Australia after all!” 

Wetherell gave a deep sigh that was more 
like a groan than anything else; then he 
became suddenly a new man. 

“Mr. Inspector,” he cried to the police 
officer, “ that man or traces of him must be 
found before daylight. I know him, and he 
is 28 slippery as an eel ; if you lose a minute 
he'll slip through your fingers.” 

“One moment first,’ I cried. ‘Tell me 
this, Thompson : when you drove up to the 
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Canary Bird Hotel where did you say this 
man was standing ?” 

“Tn the verandah, sir.” 

“ Had he his hat on ? ” 

“Yee we.” 

“ And then you went into the bar, but it 
was crowded, so he took you to a private 
room ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And once there he began giving you the 
details of this farm he proposed starting. 
Did he work out any figures on paper ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“On what ?” 

“On a letter or envelope ; I’m not certain 
which.” 

“Which of course he took from his 
pocket ?” 

“Yeu, sir.” 

“Very good,” I said. Then turning to the 
police officer, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Inspector, shall we 
be off to the Canary Bird ?” 

“Tf you wish it, sir. In the meantime 
I'll send instructions back by these men to 
the different stations. Before breakfast time 
we must have the man who held the horse 
in our hands.” 

“You don’t know him, I suppose?” I 
asked Thompson. 

“ No, sir; but I’ve seen him before,” he 
answered. 

“ He’s a Sydney fellow then ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Then there should be no difficulty in 
vatching him. Now let us be going.” 

Mr. Wetherell rose to accompany us, but 
hard though it was to stop him I eventually 
succeeded in dissuading him from such a 
course. 

“But you will let me know directly you 
discover anything, won’t you, Mr. Hatteras ? ” 
he cried as we were about to leave the room. 
“ Think what my anxiety will be.” 

I gave my promise and then, accompanied 
by the Inspector, left the house. Hailing a 
passing cab we jumped into it and told the 
driver to proceed as fast as he could to the 
hotel in question. Just as we started a clock 
in the neighbourhood struck twelve. Phyllis 
had been in Nikola’s hands three hours, 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF A LADY SCULPTOR. 


By Eva Brieut. 





T is with unfeigned pleasure 
that, in response to her 
jp4ae747/|| courteous consent to an 
"Ss. aa interview for the Wrinpsor 
MOS} © Macazinz, I present myself 
one afternoon at Miss 

Chaplin’s studio in Marylebone. 

As I enter I find a sitting is taking place, 
though the model, a handsome fox terrier 
with his leg bandaged, at once delightedly 
terminates the séance and jumping down 
comes limping up to welcome me, rubbing 
his nose against me and wagging his tail in 
true, friendly canine fashion. His mistress 
explains that ‘‘ Weazle”’ is very well and his 
bandages due to professional exigencies 
alone, and while she is relieving him of his 
trappings I subside into a comfortable oak 
settle, and become aware of a large black 
rabbit in a hutch, a solemn sandy Tom 
purring on the hearth, by his side nestles a 
demurely observant kitten, and over my 
head hangs a goldfinch in a cage. There 
is also a piano, some ‘‘ squeezes” of clay, 
a variety of terra-cotta groups and bronzes, 
an oak press, and the usual paraphernalia 
of a studio. ‘‘ Yes,” says Miss Chaplin, in 
response to my unspoken thought, with a 
pleasant smile, following my glance as I 
look up to the birdeage, “‘ I know you think 
I keep a number of pets; I’m expecting 
another next week, a cockatoo, for the 
benefit of my pupil, who wishes to study 
from it.” 

‘You are of course very fond of animals,” 
is my somewhat obvious rejoinder. 

“Oh, yes! I’ve always had a greedy love 
of animal life from a child, when among a 
queer collection of pets I kept successive 
generations of caterpillars and moths. I 
inherit my love of dogs and horses, I think, 
from my father, who was a great animal 
lover and a wonderful judge of a horse ; he 
was also a good draughtsman and carved 
animals in wood. I am besides perfectly 
devoted to cats, who, I think, are much 
maligned, for I find them quite as faithful 
and intelligent as dogs ;”’ and waxing warm 
in defence of her favourites, Miss Chaplin 
pours forth instances of feline sagacity, the 
























most curious being that of a cat who, she 
had been told, was in the habit of acting 
as janitor for its mistress, a poor semp- 
tress, who was stone deaf, by pulling at 
her dress whenever the door bell rang. 
But mindful of my réle of Grand Inquisi- 
tor, I recall Miss Chaplin from this fas- 
cinating topic to her own affairs and beg 
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MISS ALICE M. CHAPLIN. 


her to tell me something about the statues 
she has executed by Royal command. 

‘Her Majesty has often honoured me 
with commissions,’ she begins. ‘I have 
worked for her on various occasions for the 
last fourteen years, and at all the different 
royal residences except Balmoral. My first 
commission was a statuette of ‘ Flora,” a 
favourite collie of the Queen’s. I executed 
this at Buckingham Palace, in terra-cotta. 
It was afterwards reproduced in bronze and 
oxidised silver, as the Queen does not care 
for clay. This I owed to the kindness of 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Sir Edgar 
Boehm in speaking of me to Her Majesty, 
but so far I had not been honoured with an 
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interview. One day, some months after, 
Sir Edgar Boehm called at my studio and 
asked for some of my ‘sketches, saying he 
believed he might be able to get me a com- 
mission. He did not say for whom the 
sketches were intended, and I thought no 
more about them until shortly after I was 
summoned to Windsor Castle. Sir Edgar, 
who was busy ona portrait of the Queen, 
had taken the drawings down there with him. 

‘When I arrived at Windsor I found my 
sketches arranged round a room ready for 
the Queen’s inspection. I remember feel- 
ing acutely nervous, as I had to act as 
showman. 

“‘T recollect noticing with all the vividness 
of a first impression, how peculiarly light 
and graceful was the Queen’s step when she 
entered, and the wonderful sweetness of her 
expression, her face being positively trans- 
figured when she smiled. 1 also observed that 
Her Majesty was very fond of horses and 
dogs, but did not seem to care so much for 
cats, perhaps because there were so many pet 
birds about the Castle. The Queen selected 
a sketch of ‘Flora’ in perspective, and 
commanded a large group of three of her 
favourite dogs, ‘ Noble,’ ‘ Fern,’ and ‘ Spot.’ 
‘Noble’ and ‘Fern’ were collies, ‘ Noble’ 
being quite the largest and finest colley I 
have ever seen. ‘Spot,’ the terrier, was a 
most faithful little dog; he adored the 
Queen, and was always running after her. 

‘At first I had Sir Edgar’s studio, at 
the end of the orangery, to work in, but 
Her Majesty, who frequently visited the 
studio, with her usual kindliness and 
thought for others, soon discovered that I 
was not very comfortable, and I was trans- 
ferred to the artist’s room, adjoining the 
famous White Drawing-room, where the 
royal christenings generally take place. The 
artist’s room was hung with red and gold, 
but at my desire these hangings were 
covered with green baize, after which I 
progressed very comfortably with my work. 
As Sir Edgar Boehm was in the White 
Drawing-room, busily engaged upon his 
statue of the Queen, I had the benefit of 
his companionship and advice. 

**On another occasion I was summoned 
to Osborne to portray ‘Tommie’ and 
‘Charlie,’ the Queen’s celebrated long- 
horned Spanish bullocks. Although I have 
so often reproduced the Queen’s pets, I 
have never seen the royal kennels, which 
are of course models of their kind, the dogs 
being always brought to me by their keepers, 
the Queen’s Highland gillies. 









‘My next visit to Windsor was when I 
took the portrait of Princess Beatrice’s 
favourite dog ‘ Wattie ’—I took several posi- 
tions of him—and of ‘ Basco,’ a little pug. 
The last time I was down there was in 
1892, when I did a statuette of ‘ Marco,’ 
a most gentle and amiable tawny Pomera- 
nian, for Her Majesty, and another of a 
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MARCO, HER MAJESTY’S FAVOURITE POMERANIAN. 


prize cow of the Queen’s in Windsor Park. 
The statue of the Quecn’s prize cow was 
not, however, done for Her Majesty—it was 
a commission from some one else. In 
sketching from the prize cow, I had to 
stand for hours in the snow, but I was so 
absorbed in my work I hardly noticed the 
cold, and never felt any ill effects. 

‘In addition Her Majesty honoured me 
with a commission for a bronze of her pet 
lion ‘ Victor,’ in the Zoo; and among her 
Jubilee gifts she was graciously pleased to 
accept a statuette of a lion from me. 

“But do let me give you a cup of tea,” 
Miss Chaplin interrupts herself hospitably 
to add; and as, like ‘great Anna,” I 
‘‘sometime counsel take,” but rarely dis- 
dain * tea,” we are soon imbibing this 
soothing beverage, the rites of the tea-table 
dissipating the last traces of formality due 
to a first introduction. 

‘‘T have besides executed a group, a cat 
and kittens for the Princess of Wales,’’ says 
my hostess resuming her subject as she 
hands me a teacup, ‘‘and last year at the 
private view of the Royal Academy the Prin- 
cess purchased my medallion of Paderewski. 
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I had also a very successful group of three 
hounds—‘ Sympathy,’ ‘Gallant,’ and ‘ Grace- 
ful’—called ‘In Full Cry,’ for Leopold 
Rothschild in last year’s New Gallery. 
‘This reminds me that one of my 
earliest efforts was an Arab mare, trotting, 
for Baron Leopold de Rothschild, and I am 
now engaged on a small equestrian model 
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of Lady Dilke (who is a perfect horsewoman), 
mounted on a pure-blooded bay Arab called 
‘Shahab,’ which means ‘the shooting star.’ 
A special Firman had to be obtained from 
the Sultan before he could be taken out of 
Constantinople,” and Miss Chaplin, rising, 
directed my attention to a “squeeze” of 
wet clay sufficiently advanced, however, for 
me to be able to admire the graceful sweep 
of the proudly curvetting head and neck 
and the lifelike uplifted forefoot. 

After an interval devoted to releasing 
3unnie from his hutch, he having signi- 
fied, in the dumb language in which his 
mistress is an adept, that he wishes for a 
little exercise (the pets subsequently all 
merrily romping round the studio to my 
undisguised amazement, as I expect to see 
them make a preliminary meal of the 
defenceless rabbit), I venture to ask : 

“Do you ever get into difficulties with 
your models, Miss Chaplin?” 

‘‘Sometimes. I had rather an exciting 
adventure with an elephant at the Zoo once, 
while modelling from him for Val Prinsep 
for his big picture, painted for the Queen on 
her becoming Empress of India. I obtained 
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permission to get up on a forage shelf in 
the elephant house. This is not usually 
allowed. I was hard at work, and after 
awhile the keeper went away to get his lunch. 
Suddenly something black came pushing 
along the shelf. I looked up and saw the 
elephant erect on its hind legs, while with 
his trunk he was slyly sweeping me off the 
ledge on which I was standing. 
I hit his trunk sharply with my 
pencil and he desisted, but began 
pulling at mydress. At length I 
called for the keeper, who came 
running up and turned very 
white when he saw my predica- 
ment. He took good care to tie 
the elephant fast by the leg for 
the rest of the sittings.” 

' We both laugh heartily as 
Miss Chaplin narrates her experi- 
rience with a dash of that sly 
humour she so felicitously trans- 
lates into clay and bronze, but it 
strikes me afterwards that there 
is nothing so remarkably ludi- 
crous after all in being within an 
ace of being trampled out of 
existence under the leviathan 
foot of an elephant! 

‘‘ Another time I brought a 
little thoroughbred out into a 
farmyard; it got frightened, 
and went off buck-jumping all over the 
place. I let go of its halter before it had 
dragged me far, but I was dreadfully afraid 
it would break its hock on the cobble-stones 
with which the yard was paved. 


[Thos. Sims, 
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“Cows have a good deal of individuality. 
My sister had a favourite cow, a half-bred 
Alderney, that was most inquisitive and of 
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a very volatile disposition. It once jumped 
over a hedge, and pursued a man with a 
dancing bear for miles, dancing herself (so 
the cowman said). At last my sister had 
to dispose of her favourite, as she was in- 
curable, and always jumping over the hedge 
and roaming away on campaigns of curiosity. 

«Horses are innately mischievous. I was 
once modelling from a cow, and particularly 
wanted it to lie down. Hardly was she 
comfortably recumbent, and chewing the 
cud, than up came a horse, who was 
browsing in the same field, and bit her in 
the back. At last I had to keep a stick in 
readiness to drive him off. On another I 
was studying a flock of sheep, and no 
sooner were they all assembled together 
than a horse ran up and separated them. 

“Can I discern any expression in a 
sheep’s physiognomy? Oh yes! I think 
sheep have a good deal of expression. Sir 
Edwin Landseer used to say, ‘Sheep look 
innocent, and rams wicked.’”’ 

“Did you study under any well-known 
artist, Miss Chaplin ?”’ I enquired. 

‘No; practically all the training I ever 
received was a session of freehand drawing 
at South Kensington. My mother, who 
was a highly gifted, sensitive woman, and 
had a talent for sketching figures and land- 
scapes, encouraged my efforts with her bright 
sympathy.” 


" [Thos. Sims. 


HOUNDS, EXECUTED FOR LEOPOLD ROTHSCHILD, 
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Miss Chaplin héré shows me a dainty 
MS. volume, filled with original poems, 
stories, and sketches, dedicated by Mrs. 
Chaplin to her children. 

“As a young girl,” she 
continues, ‘‘ when I made pas- 
try, I used to adorn my 
handiwork with birds and 
beasts in paste. One day I 
bought a piece of clay, and 
after my domestic duties were 
over, I tied the cat up in an 
armchair, and tried. to take her 
portrait. Ah! here it is; here 
is the first cat I ever did,” says 
Miss Chaplin, as, after hunting 
in the oak-press, she produces 
a clay model of a cat. I was 
much struck with the marvel- 
lous reproduction of the silky 
fur, and remarked upon it. 

“T worked at that for six 
weeks,” she says, adding, half sadly. ‘I’ve 
never had time to labour on anything else 
as I did on that. I had no tools, and it 
was finished with a pin.” 

A distant clock striking six warns me that 
IT have intruded unconscionably on my 
amiable victim. A backward glance, as I 
take a hurried leave, shows me that friction 
has arisen in the “happy family.” Puss 
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IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. ~ 


having comfortably ensconced himself in 
Bunnie’s house, refuses to quit, while the 
unfortunate owner prowls round his domi- 
cile with a forlorn and dejected mien, and 
‘‘ Weazle’”’ barks judiciously, but whether 
encouraging Bunnie’s drooping spirits, or 
deprecating pussie’s fraudulent annexation, 
I know not! 
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A HOLIDAY SKETCH. 








[By St. Clair Simmons. 
SUNDAY AT THE SEASIDE. 


“QO! Auntie, I wish it was Monday!” 
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STORY OF THE 





SHEIK 


DJEZZAR-BEN-YOUSEF. 
By Carro ISMAIn. 
Illustrated by Frep. T. Jane. 





HAD just returned to the 
Hotel d’Orient from a ramble 
through the bazaars of Bey- 
rout when a garcon knocked 
at my door informing me that 
an Arab desired to speak 
with me. Thinking him one of the tribes- 
men whom I had engaged to conduct my 
party from Damascus to Palmyra, I let the 
fellow wait, but when I made my appearance 
what was my surprise to behold my friend 
the Sheik Djezzar-ben-Yousef. After the 
usual circuitous method of salutation bad 
been duly observed I inquired the reason of 
his visit. 

“ When we parted,” said I, “you told me 
you intended to winter in Esdraelon with the 
tribe, and lo, I find you in the tent of the 
Giaour and Nazarene !” 

“Three hundred lances rest from their toil 
beneath the mountain of the plain,” he re- 
plied, “ and Ibrahim my brother is with them ; 
but as for thy servant, business with the 
T'ranks and a desire to see thee hath brought 
him hither. Thou mayest remember when 
we said farewell without the Damascus gate 
at El Kuds I gave thee a promise to seck the 
truth concerning the existence of the tombs 
of great Daood and of Suliman his son.” 

“ Ay, Sheik, say on. Hast lifted the veil 
of the mystery ?” 

“Even so,” said he solemnly ; “at a great 
cost.” 

“ Didst thou then obtain for a price that 
for which through centuries -many have 
yearned in vain ?” I asked. 

“ Even so, my friend,” was the rejoinder ; 
“and the price paid was the life-blood of 
Kurim thy friend and mine.” 

“OQ Heaven!” I exclaimed in an agony. 
“ Kurim dead !—murdered !” 

“*Tis true,” he answered ; “the Armenian 
hath gone unto his rest.” 

“ Haste thee, Sheik,” said I, in the petu- 
lance of horror and dismay, “that I may 
know all.” 

“Nay; not now,” he returned. “See, 
we are noticed. Yonder Turk payeth but 
scant attention to his game of satreng (chess). 
Already hath he twice placed his queen in 














jeopardy. Peradventure he playeth two 
games and will lose both. But go ye now, 
and it shall be when the shadows are come 
ye shall inquire for thy servant at the house 
of Tadmor the silversmith. Take heed thou 
comest alone. Farewell, and peace be, with 
thee!” 

He went his way and the Turk arose from 
the matting whereon he sat and silently 
followed after. 

“‘aithful to time I arrived at the house of 
the silversmith. The door was opened by a 
black boy who ushered me through a tiled 
vestibule on the left of which was a door of 
lattice work beautifully formed of various 
woods of Asia. 

“ Hareem,” said the boy, thinking no doubt 
my looks strayed too much in that direction. 
“This way, monsieur,” indicating another 
door to the right through which I passed. 
Traversing along corridor paved with various 
coloured marbles I entered a magnificent 
saloon crowded with objects of vertu and art 
of the truly Oriental type. The chamber 
was octagon, and depending from the roof 
by chains of brass hung myriads of coloured 
lamps. Seated on an ottoman of crimson 
plush fringed with gold lace were the Sheik 
Djezzar and an old man with a long snow- 
white beard. Both were inhaling the fumes 
of the narghilleh. As I advanced the old 
man came forward. 

“The friend of Djezzar is welcome in the 
house of Tadmor,” he said. “ Selim, prepare 
coffee and a pipe for our guest.” 

After a few remarks Djezzar turned to- 
wards me and related the following marvel- 
lous adventure :— 

“After saying farewell to thee, O my 
brother, I spent many days perusing the 
ancient maps, plans, and stories thou didst 
place in my hands, hoping to find some trace 
of the tomb ; also I sent privily to many of 
the wise men among the tribes, who record 
all things of importance from generation to 
generation. These made answer that, accord- 
ing to their fathers, such a place did indeed 
exist, but was in the charge of the Efreets 
and Marids, whom it was unsafe to disturb ; 
moreover, none of them could tell its where- 








abouts. Then called I in the aid of Kurim 
the Armenian, the wisest man in the Pachalic. 
‘Truth,’ said he, ‘ underlieth every fable. I, 
too, believe in the existence of these tombs ; 
nor do I doubt but that they are to be 
found within that portion of the Holy City 
called Zion, for the rock of which it is com- 
posed is exceeding hard and well suited to 
the hewing out of sepulchres. - Moreover, 
it is known how rigorously the. Turks guard 
the precincts of the mosque called “ Daood’s 
Tomb,” and the mystery which hangs o’er 
the place. I am assured that the Moslems 
have knowledge of the tombs, which possibly 
contain treasure and are watched over from 
superstitious motives. Report saith that 
certain sons of the Faithful have been per- 
mitted to enter a chamber where burns the 
everlasting fire. Now, thou art the Sheik 
Djezzar, ruler over a powerful tribe and 
high in the favour with the Pacha. Go ye, 
therefore, to Ali Daher Hassan and pray 
him to procure for thee a firmin to kneel 
before the tomb of the prophet Daood. I 
would I might accompany thee; but am I 
not an Armenian and a Christian, and ac- 
counted therefore little better than a dog in 
the eye of the authorities ?’ 

“Then, O my friend, I considered the 
words of Kurim, and they seemed good to 
me. ‘’Tis a weighty matter,’ said the old 
Ali, when I had made my desire known 
unto him. ‘Yet art thou great among the 
Faithful ones, and I will obtain for thee thy 
will; but take heed thou doest no more 
than offer prayer before the shrine, for ill 
cometh to him who meddleth.with aught 
therein.’ ‘I- hear and obey my lord,’ I 
said, and making my obeisance, went out. 
After many days, while purchasing a koo- 
feeyeh in the bazaar, a Turk in the dress 
of a Kavass slipped into mine hand a sealed 
packet and whispered, ‘ His Excellency the 
Pacha, to his brother the Sheik Djezzar-ben- 
Yousef.’ I would have had speech with the 
fellow, but ere recovering from my surprise 
he had disappeared. That night did the 
Armenian and I hold solemn conclave, and 
the next morning set I out for the sepulchre. 
Passing through those parts of the building 
that are public, I came to that portion of 
the mosque which is partitioned off. Here 
was I challenged by the guard, to whom I 
handed the firmin. Nought said he, but 
struck thrice upon the pavement with the 
butt of his musket. A small door opened 
and a man habited as a Sheik, whose face 
was yellow with age, beckoned me to 
approach. Taking off my shoes I followed 
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him into the mausoleum. Here he pointed 
out a large stone sarcophagus over which 
was thrown a heavy covering of silk, wrought 
in divers colours and fringed with silver. 
The chamber was not large but beautiful 
to behold. Remembering the words of Ali, 
I fell down before the tomb, reciting the 
Fat-ha, and as I prayed, lo, there came from 
one end of: the chamber a crash as of 
muskets falling. to the ground, yet did no 
sound of voices fall upon mine ear. Then I 
saw that a large piece of tapestry hanging at 
the further end,.in the front whereof burnt 
the everlasting fire, had become displaced, 
partly disclosing a doorway, from whence 
the noise proceeded. At the sound he of 
the yellow face turned upon me a look of 
hate, and I saw his hand steal towards the 
hilt of a scimitar hanging at his girdle; 
but I prayed on, for within my robe was 
the pistol thou gavest me because of our 
friendship. As I seemed lost in prayer the 
yellow Sheik became calmer. Then I arose 
and said, ‘I testify there is no God but the 
God, and Mahomet is His Apostle’; and so, 
moving towards the entrance, in another 
moment was without. 

“That evening told I Kurim of those 
things that’ had befallen me. ‘ Doubtless,’ 
said he, ‘the mystery lieth behind the door- 
way thou sawest, and I fear me the chances 
are hard against thee. Hadst thou not 
masked thine own curiosity in prayer the 
yellow Sheik would have hastened thy 
despatch by the hands of his myrmidons ; 
therefore, O brother, praise God for thine 
escape, and henceforward leave this matter 
alone.’ 

“*Nay, by Allah!’ I answered.. ‘I am 
resolved to search this mystery to an end.’ 

““*Gothou thy way,’ replied the Armenian; 
‘T will not be with thee, for this savoureth 
of unrighteousness.’ : 

“¢ As it seemeth good unto thee,’ I said. 
‘As I have sworn so must mine oath: be 
fulfilled.’ 

“* Weeks came and went. Asthou knowest, 
when business bringeth me to El Kuds I 
hire a stable for the mare of one Abdul 
Hamid, a dealer in leather. One night as I 
lay upon the housetop there came.to me a 
boy crying : 

“*( my master, haste thee and come 
quickly, for verily thy mare is bewitched, 
she leapeth and plungeth, and throweth 
down the walls of the stable, and none may 
come nigh unto her.’ 

“ Having but little faith in the boy I 
abused him and his ancestors for genera- 
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“JT prayed on, for within my robe 


tions, yet I followed him to the Armenian 
quarter, and it was even as he said, the 
animal seemed mad. Seizing a lamp I went 
in, calling her by name. Instantly she 
ceased struggling, and her nozzle nestled 
tremulously in mine hand, and she whinnied 
for the cake she well knew I had brought 
her. 


“*Go ye each man on his way,’ I cried, 


was the pistol that thou gavest me.” 


‘lest she again become dangerous.’ And 
they vanished into the night. - 

“Then looked I to find out the cause of 
her distemper, nor had I far to seek, for the 
light of my lamp showed me that the stone- 
work whereon the manger rested had fallen 
inwards, and the great stone box lay broken 
on the ground. Hard by was a shaft cut 
through the solid rock, and the noise of the 
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stone flooring as it fell into the pit was the 
cause of the mare’s fear. Holding the lamp 
high above my head I peered into the hole, 
and lo, it had cuttings for the hands and 
feet, after the fashion of the tombs mine 
eyes had seen at Memphis. Fearing to 
descend lest I should be overcome by foul 
vapours, I first cast into the pit a quantity 
of burning straw, and after a while it burned 
brightly. Then securing the door of the 
stable without, I took my way to the house 
of Kurim and informed him of those things 
which had come to pass. 

“*T will go with thee, my friend,’ said he. 
‘But let us be well armed, for who can 
tell what the end of this shall be? It 
behoves us to use much caution, for not an 
hundred paces from this shaft is the mosque 
of Daood, and perchance But let us 
hasten.’ 

“Thus talking he armed himself with two 
heavy flint pistols, a curved sword, and 
slinging round his neck a coil of rope with 
a hank of fine twine, he followed me into 
the darkness. 

“*Thou art right, O Djezzar,’ he said, 
after having made examination of the place. 
‘This is the work of Egyptians, for they and 
the Phoenicians only excelled in the art of 
masonry and cunning work. Come, let us 
descend.’ 

“Then lowered we the lamp by means of 
the twine, and it rested upon a rocky floor 
twenty feet below. 

“* Now will I venture,’ said Kurim, and 
giving me one end of the rope he secured 
the other round his waist, and so passed into 
the depths. Soon I heard him calling on 
me to come, and at length I found myself at 
his side. Then saw I that we were in a long 
passage, and quickly we pursued our way, 
notwithstanding the feeling of awe that 
crept o’er our hearts. 

“¢What is that?’ cried my friend sud- 
denly. ‘Methought I saw the glitter of a 
weapon.’ 

“ Drawing my revolver I leapt forward, 
and flashing forth in the rays of the lamp 
shimmered a glorious ruby. Surely the gates 
of paradise must be of such stones! There 
it lay, spending its beauty in the dark, like 
unto wisdom among fools; and in a grisly 
heap hard by were the skeletons of three men 
clad in scale armour, and enscrolled upon 
their breastplates, and likewise on the scab- 
bards of the heavy short swords at their 
sides, was the eagle of Imperial Rome, while 
firmly clutched in the fleshless fingers of one 
was a casket of gems. 





* 
we 


“Tet us go on, I said. A few paces 
more, and behold, we came upon a partly 
open door of wood and brass, upon and 
above which was a curious and most striking 
device. 

““* Let us remove our shoes from off our 
feet, O Sheik!’ cried Kurim, ‘ for verily are 
we come to a place most holy, and that thou 
seest is the seal of the great Suliman whose 
sepulchre this is.’ 

“We entered the chamber of death. 
Never again beneath the sun shall these eyes 
behold a glory like unto that our lamp 
revealed to us. From the walls, floor, and 
roof flashed forth as it were the light of a 
thousand fires, each one composed of gems 
of different hue, and so arranged were they 
as to form letters of flame in the Hebrew 
and other tongues ; there were likewise sym- 
bols and signs, the interpretation whereof 
must remain a mystery. 

“It was some time ere our eyes became 
accustomed to the dazzling effect of our en- 
vironment. We then saw upon either side 
of the sepulchre rested a sarcophagus wrought 
in stone, covered by a mouldering canopy 
that kept its place only by reason of the 
weight of the jewelled crown and sceptre of 
gold lying upon it. By the side of the right- 
hand sarcophagus stood a divan, upon which 
was an object of rare beauty and perfection 
of workmanship, for it was the model of a 
temple, and at the base of it was an inscrip- 
tion in the language of the Phoenicians : 
‘The gift of Hiram, King of Tyre, the 
proposer of dark sayings, unto Suliman, King 
of Isracl, the reader of riddles.’ Ranged 
around the chamber I beheld twelve coffers 
of bronze sealed with the King’s seal, save 
one that had been burst asunder by ruthless 
hands, which in their haste had spilled some 
of their richness on the floor; on each coffer 
was the name of a tribe of Israel. 

“¢The tomb on the right is that of 
Suliman; the left, of Daood his father,’ 
whispered Kurim. ‘ But what is here ?’ 

“Then saw I the eyes of the Armenian 
resting with wonder on that which lay in the 
midst of the chamber. It seemed to me to 
be a wooden chest plated with gold, and 
within were two tables of stone incised with 
letters ; there were two golden rings on each 
side of the chest, through these were passed 
staves of wood and gold. Resting carefully 
on the floor was the cover, upon which two 
angels of gold with outspread wings watched 
silently the passing of centuries. 

“* What of this ?’ I asked. 

“*Nay, I fear to tell thee now,’ he 
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answered. ‘Let us no longer pollute the 
holiness of this sanctuary.’ 

“ Nothing loth I followed him into another 
chamber, and so on through others; and 
had it not been for the twine we brought 
we had lost our way in this labyrinth. 

“ Many other strange sights did we behold, 
and the tombs of other kings and much 
costly furniture, but no more precious stones. 
Then we came to a place filled up with stones 
and brick, yet in some parts so loose that we 
succeeded in removing sufficient to enable us 
to pass through. We then emerged into a 
vault. From behind some stonework that 
concealed this entrance we saw, sculptured in 
white marble, a figure in the garb of a 
Roman warrior in the overpowering grasp of 
a deity, with whom he was unsuccessfully 
contending, and at the base of the statue 
were these words in both Latin and Hebrew : 

“*The peace offering of Herod unto the 
Most Infinite.’ 

“Then followed this line : 

“Of all things that be, God is greatest ; 
therefore let no man seek to contend with 
Him.’ 

“OF all the vaults we had entered this 
alone showed evidence of the recent presence 
of man; probably centuries had elapsed since 
any had penetrated the mysteries that lay 
beyond the marble statuary. 

“*Ha!’ whispered Kurim. ‘We draw 
nigh to the abode of man; look yonder.’ 
And in the distance we beheld a twinkling 
as of a star. Then hid I the lamp beneath 
my robe, and we crept stealthily up a stair- 
way, at the top of which burned the light we 
had seen afar off. Then happened a thing I 
shudder to remember. The Armenian, who 
was some paces in advance, beckoned me to 
come, with one finger on his lip to enjoin 
silence. Mounting the last stair I was at 
his side, and we found ourselves in a large 
ante-chamber, evidently now used as a guard- 
room, for there saw we the figures of four 
soldiers asleep stretched on coarse matting. 
Spell-bound we watched them, then—crash ! 
—the scabbard of Kurim’s sword struck upon 
the stone flooring. We turned to fly—too 
late! Up sprang the soldiers and rushed 
upon us, then from a door came others 
holding torches, led by the yellow Sheik. 
A fiendish look of triumph passed o’er the 
wrinkled face as, drawing his scimitar, he 
bounded towards me. Then commenced a 
scene of horror. Casting the lamp upon the 
pavement I took my revolver in my right 
hand while my left held a blade of Damascus 
steel, 


“On they came, that silent crowd, for all 
were mutes. Kurim fired into the faccs of 
our foes, and two fell, then hurled he the 
heavy weapons into their midst. Barrel by 
barrel I discharged my pistol, and three 
more fell, when a blow from the Sheik drove 
it from my hand. Back to back we stood, 
waiting for the end. With a look of triumph 
that yellow man struck down my blade, and 
had it not been for the Armenian his weapon 
had clove me in twain, but taking the terrible 
blow on his own hilt he smote, and, after a 
moment’s struggle, the yellow Sheik fell to 
the ground as lifeless and motionless as his 
companions. 

“'Terror-stricken our three remaining 
adversaries fled, but one of them as he went, 
snatching a musket, fired at Kurim; the ball 
pierced his heart, and so nobly died thy 
friend and mine. 

“Seizing a torch I secured the entrance, 
then made I my way through the passages 
and halls of treasure and of death by means 
of the twine, and so found the shaft and 
ascended once more to the world above. 
For two days I laboured secretly within 
that stable, so none may hereafter discover 
the other entrance to that awful place. 
When I had wrought my will I fled the 
city, but a band of men were despatched 
upon my track. From the vantage of the 
rocks I killed all save one, and he it was 
who slew Kurim my brother. Him will I 
also kill; this I have determined, cost what 
it may!” 

“But what of him? 
asked. 

“ Here, in this city,” he returned. “Thou 
hast seen him; ’twas the very Turk who 
played at the chess, and of whom I said, 
‘Peradventure he playeth at two games and 
will lose both.’ ” 

“Tt waxeth late,” I said ; “ 1 must now go 
home.” 

“T will go with thee part of the way,” 
cried Djezzar. So taking leave of the old 
Tadmor we went into the night. 

Little spoke we for our hearts were heavy. 
A moment we stayed to gaze upon the 
moonlit sea beneath our feet ; how glorious 
it looked ! 

“(tod made the world very beautiful,” I 
whispered, “ until man’s shadow crossed His 
work.” 

As I spoke I glanced again beneath me on 
the water’; we were but two, yet saw I the 
shade of a third. Then came a rush, the 
arm of Djezzar was uplifted, and I heard the 
thud of his colossal fist, a stifled cry, and lo, 


Where is he?” I 
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a body sped through the air and cleft the 
moonbeams in the water, and there a man 
struggled for his life. 
What is it that rises beneath him dark 
and silent ? Is it the shadow of Death ? 
Ask of that crimson wave that sits alone 
upon the silvery sea. 








“Tblees (Satan) hath taken him,” cried 
the Sheik as the great dorsal fin of the 
shark disappeared beneath the waves. “Said 
I not truly to thee, ‘The Turk playeth at 
two games and will lose both ?’” 

“ Even so, my brother,” I answered. And 
then I left him. 


‘¢Satan hath taken him.” 
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‘‘The lazy young vagabond cares for naught else but fishing!” 


ANGLING 


AS AN 


EXERCISE. 


By WILLIAM Senror (“ Red Spinner” of The Field). 


TIilustrated by Exxust G. Bracn. 





NE of the commonest miscon- 
ceptions about angling is that 
it is just the pastime for an 
idle man. “ The lazy young 
vagabond cares for nothing 
but fishing!” exclaims the 

despairing mother to her sympathetic neigh- 
bour of the next cottage listening to the 
family troubles. Even those who ought to 
know better lightly esteem the sport, as if, 
forsooth, there were something in the nature 
of effeminacy in its pursuit. 

Not many summers ago a couple of trout- 
fishers were enjoined by the open-handed 
country gentleman who had invited them to 
try his stream to be sure and come in to 
lunch. They sought to be excused on the 
plea that they could not afford to leave the 
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water upon any such trifling pretence, but 
they compounded by promising to work down 
the water-meads in time for afternoon tea 
under the dark cedar of the bright emerald 
lawn. As they sauntered up through the 
shrubberies, hot and weary, the ladies mocked 
their empty baskets, and that was all fair and 
square; but a town-bred member of the 
house-party shot at a venture a bow which 
they considered cruel : 

* You ought to have joined us at luncheon, 
Captain Vandeleur,” said she. “I can't 
imagine what amusement you can find in 
sitting all-day watching a float.” 

To men whose shoulders and arms were 
aching after five hours’ greenheart drill at long 
distances, and who prided themselves upon 
being above every form of fishing lower than 
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spinning, the truly knock-down nature of 
this blow can only be imagined by those who 
understand the subject. The captain, who 
is reckoned one of the worst men in the 
regiment to venture with in the way of 
repartee, was so amazed at the damsel’s 
ignorance that he answered never a word, 
leaving some of her friends in muslin on the 
garden chairs around to explain the difference 
between fishing with and without a float—a 
duty which they appeared to perform with 
true womanly relish as a set-off against the 
previous scoring of the pert maid from May- 
fair, who had borne rather heavily upon them 
from a London season elevation. 

Old Walton—a beautiful stained window 
to whose memory was unveiled during April 
in the church of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street— 
may unwittingly have assisted in the forma- 
tion of this haphazard idea by bestowing upon 
his immortal work the sub-title of, “The 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation.” Others 
call it “the gentle art.” Johnson—a real 
cockney, whatever else he was—is credited 
with sweeping the whole brotherhood of 
anglers to the dust by the oft-quoted, “A 
fool at one end and a worm at the other” ; 
and this phrase was always supposed to be so 
very appropriate that it has been repeated by 
voice and pen until it seems at last to be 
literally worn out from hard usage. 

My present purpose is to recommend 
angling as a manly exercise, as physically hard 
in some of its aspects as any other field sport. 
During the lifetime of those of us who will 
no more see middle age this recreation has 
become amazingly popular, and it is generally 
supposed that the multiplication a hundred- 
fold of rod-and-line fishermen in a generation 
is explained by the cheaper and easier modes 
of locomotion, the increase of cheap literature 
pertaining to the sport, and the establishment 
of a periodical press devoted to it amongst 
other forms of national recreation. These 
reasons are undoubtedly admissible. Yet I 
venture to add another, namely, the great 
and beneficial movement which has opened 
the eyes of men and women to the importance 
of physical exercise. When the young men 
who had in their boyhood been taught to re- 
gard almost every form of recreation as a sin 
to be guarded against and repented of, were 
taught another doctrine, a new impulse was 
given to cricket, football, and all manner of 
athletics, and angling was quickly discovered 
by many to offer exercise in variety, and to 
carry with it charms of its own. To-day it 
is therefore so popular that anglers have to 
protect themselves against one another if they 


would prevent the depletion of lakes and 
rivers, and salmon and trout streams are 
quoted as highly remunerative investments. 

Let us see, however, where exercise worthy 
of the name is found. The inquiry will at 
the same time indicate the nature of the 
fascinations which to not a few good people 
are wholly incomprehensible, if, indeed, they 
are not a mild form of lunacy. We may take 
for granted the antiquity of the sport, though 
probably the first anglers had an eye to nothing 
nobler than the pot. Angling has never been 
worth following «3 an industry, for one of the 
first lessons learned by the rod fisherman is 
that there are superior devices for filling a 
basket if that alone is the object. 

“ Because I like it,” is the least trouble- 
some reply to one who asks you why you 
will go a-fishing. Happy he who can go a 
little further and aver, “ Because I find it 
the most entrancing of sports!” And with 
equally sound sense may it be urged by old 
and young alike, “ Because it is splendid 
exercise.” 

Angling in truth is often made much 
severer than it need be. The American 
fishing-men, in their instinctive search for 
notions, discovered long ago that the rods 
which they had copied from us were too long 
and heavy, and the necessary tackle altogether 
too cumbersome. They seldom use a longer 
salmon rod than 15 feet, and frequently kill 
the heavy trout of their lakes and rivers with 
delicate weapons of 8 and 9 feet. 

In Sectland and Ireland, where the best 
of our salmon fishing is, you may still 
meet with anglers who will have no rod 
under 18 or 20 feet. Only big strong 
men accustomed to it can wield an imple- 
ment of this calibre through a hard day’s 
casting without extreme fatigue. They 
have a sound justification for their choice on 
such streams as Tweed, Dee, and Spey, where 
the pools are of the major size and the 
getting out of a long line is a necessity. 
They are not on such sure ground when 
they urge that a heavy salmon can only be 
landed by a rod of maximum dimensions. I 
saw a friend last autumn produce a 15- 
foot greenheart rod on Tweedside. The 
gillies shook their heads incredulously at the 
innovation, but honestly unlearned what 
they had always believed to be infallible 
dogma when he killed his twenty-three pound 
fish as quickly and safely as if the cause had 
been the 18-foot rod which they had 
implored him to substitute for his most 
unorthodox concern. It is true that there 
are “catches” which can only be covered 
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by long rods, with their undoubted 
advantages in sending out the fly, picking 
the line off the water, and settling a fish 
with the promptest despatch. 

The young salmon-fisher should learn to 
handle a rod that is sufficient for his height 
and strength and no more. For ordinary 
purposes 17 feet of greenheart or split- 
‘ane is ample, and the modern salmon 
angler has come to look upon even this— 
which our forefathers would have pooh- 
poohed as a mere grilse rod—as excessive. 
The secret of comfortable and successful 
angling, as an exercise no less than as a sport, 
is in the choice of a rod. Some men seem 
to be unable to make the right selection ; they 
seem to lack the correct sense of touch and 


Salmon fishing from a boat is imagined by 
some to be objectionable because it demands 
no exertion by the angler. This is an 
erroneous conclusion, though doubtless the 
method brings certain muscles into play to 
an unequal degree. At the same time, fish- 
ing from the bank, as it is called for con- 
venience—though the salmon angler seldom 
stands upon one—is the most enjoyable of all 
methods. The wading fisherman will tell 
you that there is a rapture in the stream as 
in the pathless woods. 

In the foregoing remarks upon heavy rods 
I had possibly in my mind the angler whose 
life is not entirely devoted to the open air. 
The increase to which reference has been 
made has been chiefly from the class of 
professional men, merchants and others who 
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Spinning for Pike. 


disloyal to the old friend which fitted their 
hand to a nicety, they discard it for the 
passing attractions of some newly-advertised 
pattern. It is distressing to watch the 
laborious efforts of the right man with the 
wrong rod, or vice versd. With man and rod 
in harmony the latter does the real work ; 
unfitted to each other, the power of man 
and of rod is alike at its worst. Unfortunately 
this matter is one upon which the angler 
must be his own teacher; but the angler’s 
troubles, in the majority of instances, arise 
from the fatal predilection for a rod heavier 
than the owner can legitimately bear, or 
from the use of a line too fine or too coarse 
for the rod. Exercise is then over-exercise, 
injurious and not good for body or temper. 








have duties which allow of only occasionai 
relaxation devoted to the river. To such 
the donning of wading gear for the first 
time in the season, the entrance into the 
clear running water, the cautious advance 
upon the amber gravel or solid rock, the 
swirl of the rushing stream around the 
knees, the sensation of cold through the 
waterproofing, the arrival at length at the 
point where the head of the pool is within 
range—these are a keen delight. The pulses 
fly again when the hooked salmon is felt, 
and the tightening line curves the rod from 
point to hand. Exercise, indeed! Half-an- 
hour’s battle with a fighting salmon, in- 
cluding a race in brogues of a hundred 
yards or more over shingle or boulders will, 
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when the fish is gaffed and laid on the 
strand, find the best of men well breathed, 
and not sorry to sit him down till his 
excitement has cooled and his nerves are 
once more steady. 

Next in order, as a form of healthy exer- 
cise, comes pike fishing, as practised by the 
spinner with small dead fish, the artificial 
imitations of them, or the endless variations 
of the spoon, invented, it is claimed, by an 
angler in the United States. Live baiting 
in a river with float requires sufficient energy 
to walk at the same speed as the current 
flows ; by still water or in a boat the angler 
comes, of course, fairly into the comprehension 
of the lady who was introduced on another 
page. He watches and waits, and the more 
closely he imitates the heron in his motion- 
less patience the better for his chances. 
The troller of olden times was at any rate 
always moving, and finer exercise for a 
winter day than trolling four or five miles 
of river could not be prescribed. But the 
gorge hook has gone out of fashion and is 
discountenanced. 

Spinning is for pike what the artificial fly 
is for salmon, the most scientific method, 


Dry-fly Fishing. 





hard work, bringing, as the use of the 
salmon rod does, all the muscles of the body 
into play. The degree of exercise depends 
upon the style adopted. Casting direct 
from the Nottingham winch is less trying 
than the ordinary and more familiar custom 
of working the incoming line dropped upon 
the grass or floor of the boat, or gathered 
in the left hand in coils after the manner of 
Thames fishermen. Few anglers are masters 
of the Nottingham style, which has many 
distinct recommendations, such as freedom 
from the entanglements of undergrowth and 
rough ground. The recovery of the spin- 
ning bait by regular revolutions of the winch 
is not always a gain, since, with all his 
shark-like voracity, the pike has his little 
aprices, and sometimes suspects the lure 
which is moving evenly on a straight course 
through the water. The bait spun home 
by the left hand manipulating the line while 
the right gives the proper motion to the 
rod top is considered best for pike if not for 
salmon. One of the good points about 
spinning for pike is that it is a recreative 
exercise to be followed after the fly-rod is 
laid by after autumn. November, December, 
end January are indeed the months to be 
preferred before all the rest, 
and when pike fall out of 
season the salmon and trout 
rivers are open again. 

Trout fishing is the sport 
of the many amongst fly- 
fishermen, end the exercise 
required in the metheds which 
are recognised es quite ortho- 
dox is probably the happy 
medium, yielding pleasure 
with the least penalty of toil. 
The members of the most 
recent school of trout fishers 
cre believers in the floating 
fly, but it is wrong to assume 
that there is any burning 
question in the matter. The 
best angler is the man who is 
master of all the legitimate 
devices for beguiling fish into 
his landing net, and I am not 
now concerned with any con- 
troversial aspects of the dry- 
fly question. The spectacle 
of an angler upon a chalk 
stream where this style is 
to all intents and purposes 
Hobson’s choice, is not at all 
suggestive of bodily activity 
should he happen to be 
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“ waiting for a rise.’ The trout will only 
heed an artificial fly that is dropped in front 
of them with upstanding wings ; and in form 
of body and appendages, as in the manner 
of its progress on the surface of the stream 
this counterfeit presentment must strictly 
imitate the small ephemere which are hatch- 
ing in the bed and floating down the surface 
of the stream. As the trout do not rise until 
the natural fly appears, and as the hatches of 
fly are capricious, there are often weary hours 
of waiting when the angler must be perforce 
inactive. His exercise comes in ful! measute 
when the hour of action does arrive, and he 
will find some motion even in the eventless 
~~ 





dropped into the pannier from time to time, 
and it is a wholesomely tired angler, with a 
grand appetite and capacities for sound sleep, 
whoat night will welcomehis slippersat theinn. 

Sea-trout angling is to me the prettiest 
sport, from the exercise point of view, offered 
by rod and line. One degree more exacting 
to arms and legs than the more universal 
employment of the delicate 10-foot trout rod 
with the purely fresh-water species of the 
salmonide, it still falls short of the heavier 
demands of the salmon or pike rod. The 
double-handed rod, the moderately strong 
line and collar, and the flies that are a com- 
promise between the March brown or alder 








A good Sea Trout. 


intervals by walking up the river on the 
look-out for olive dun or red quill. 

The whipper of the mountain streams, or 
the wet-fly practitioner who fishes a river 
where the trout are not particular in their 
tastes, is in the way of exercise the most fortu- 
nate of all. He is ever passing from pool to 
pool, lightly equipped, changing his scenery 
every hour, now whipping in the shadow of 
overhanging branches, now crouching behind 
a mossy crag, and now brushing the green 
embroidery of an open section of the stream. 
The broad tranquil flow is exchanged for 
merry ripples and sparkling shallows, and 
these are succeeded by strong and concen- 
trated streams foaming and eddying adown 
a rocky gorge. Trout here and there are 


that go with the single-handed rod, offer you 
salmon fishing in miniature. The sea trout 
are reliable visitors to the rivers which are 
honoured by their periodical visits, but they 
never linger as long as salmon in the pools, 
and must be taken on their passage without 
shilly-shallying. A good sea trout on a 
14-foot rod, fighting in a bold run of water 
fretted by opposition from hidden rocks and 
obstinate outstanding boulders, is game for a 
king. The exquisitely shaped silver model is 
a dashing and gallant foe, worthy of the 
finest steel tempered at Kendal or Redditch. 
No other fish leaps so desperately out of the 
water in its efforts to escape, or puts so 
many artful dodges into execution, forcing 
the angler with his arched rod and sensitive 
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winch to meet wile with wile, and determina- 
tion with a firmness of which gentleness is, 
nevertheless, the warp and woop. While it 
lasts, and when the fish are in a sporting 
humour, there is nothing more exciting than 
sea-trout angling. 

The enrolment of ladies in the ranks of 
anglers is accepted as a matter of course in 
these days, and, strange to say, without the 
reproach which their adoption of other sports 

















been known when a catastrophe could only 
be avoided by Donald hastening to the rescue. 
The enthusiastic sportswoman, however,scorns 
to forego the victory when she has borne the 
brunt of the fight, and holds on to the last: 
On the Dee a couple of years ago a young 
lady killed eleven salmon in a day, disclaiming 
any help save the coup de grace with the net 
or gaff, which we all secure when it is to be 
had. She fished with the artificial fly, mak- 
ing fairly long casts, 
and played and cx- 
hausted every fish 
with her own fair 
hands without a mis- 
take or mishap. 
Thegreatest happi- 
ness for the greatest 
number in angling, 
I suppose, must be 
credited tothe patient 
disciples of Izaak 
Walton whotake their 
sport at their ease by 
the margins, or afloat 
on the bosom, of the 
slow-running rivers 
which comeunder the 
regulations of what is 
known as the Mun- 
della Act. These are 
mostly the home of 
the coarse fish of the 
British waters—pike, 
perch, roach, dace, 
chub, barbel, as in the 
Thames; there are 
also trout, and in 
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The Gillie to the Rescue, 


often elicits from the carping critic. There 
are splendid records of salmon-fishing by 
ladies, and of late years they have become 
familiar figures on many of the famous beats 
of our Scottish rivers. Sometimes they leave 
the most critical operations to the friendly 
assistance of a bystander, and instances have 


and homely baits take 
thousands of working 
people into the country; and, if sitting on a 
box or basket on shore, or in the Windsor 
chair of a punt upon Thames or Ouse does 
not involve physical exertion of a positive 
kind, it means fresh air, rural sights and 
sounds, and the tranquil rest which after all is 
the best relaxation for the day-by-day toiler. 
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THE GREY LADY. 


By Henry Seton Merriman.* 





(Author of “ With Edged Tools,” ‘The Slave of the Lamp,” ete.) 
Illustrated by R. Jack. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tne early chapters of this story introduce Henry and 
Luke Fitz-Henry, two naval cadets, who have been 
adopted by the Honourable Mrs. Harrington. Luke is 
high-spirited, and when Mrs. Harrington sneers at his 
failure to pass an examination he walks out of her house 
and disappears. Thus are the seeds of future trouble 
sown. Some years elapse, and then we find Henry Fitz- 
Henry visiting at the Casa d’Erraha, in Mallorea, where 
Edward Challoner, a cousin of Mrs. Harrington, resides. 
Challoner dies suddenly and leaves his daughter Eve, 
with whom Henry is in love, penniless. Count de 
Lloseta, to whom the Casa d’Erraha belongs, bezs Eve 
to accept her old home asa gift. To this she will not 
consent, and returns to England with her uncle, Captain 
Bontner. In the meantime Luke reappears and falls 
desperately in love with Agatha Ingham-Baker, a fre- 
quent visitor at the house of Mrs. Harrington. Agata, 
who is vain and selfish, will not definitely accept ’im, 
hoping to marry a wealthier man. The scene ‘ien 
changes to the small fishing town of Somarsh. The 
inhabitants are panic-stricken owing to the failure of 
their local bank, and Bontner is one of those who are 
ruined by the catastrophe. Eve tries to console him, 
telling him that Mrs. Harrington wishes to make her an 
annual allowance, though she does not add that hitherto 
she has been too proud to accept, and only does so now for 
the sake of her old uncle. 





THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Some far-off touch 
Of greatness, to know well I am not great.” 
—|HE local house-agent antici- 
41 pated no difficulty in letting 
Malabar Cottage, furnished, 
at a good weekly rental ; and 
in due course a dreamy clergy- 
man, with a wife who was 
anything but dreamy, came and saw and 
hired. The wide-awake wife was so interested 
in Eve that she forgot to settle several details 
which came to her mind afterwards. Her 
curiosity was so aroused that the special 
cupidity belonging to the wife of the dreamy 
clergyman was for the moment allayed, and 
she forgot to drive a hard bargain. 
Moreover, Eve’s manner was not exactly 
encouraging to the would-be bargainer. A 
stupendous ignorance of the tricks of fur- 
nished house-letting, combined with a certain 
lofty contempt for detail, acquired in Spain, 
where such contempt is thoroughly under- 
stood, completely baftled the clergyman’s 
wife. She concluded that Eve was a very 
stupid and ignorant girl, a poor housekeeper, 
and an incompetent woman of the world ; 
and yet she was afraid of her, simply because 
she did not understand her. Jews, poor 
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clergymen’s wives, and other persons who 
live by haggling, have a subtle fear of those 
who will not haggle. 

So Malabar Cottage was let; and in due 
time the sad day arrived when Captain 
Bontner had to bid farewell to his ‘ bits 
of things.” These “ bits of things”? were 
in reality bits of his lite—and a human life 


“A wile anything but 
dreamy.” 





is not so long nor so interesting an affair 
that we can afiord lightly to break off any 
portion, to throw it away, or even to let it 
out on hire. 

Captain Bontner wandered rather discon- 
solately round the rooms after breakfast, and 
as Eve was with him he gave her a short 
inventory of these pieces of his life. 

“That there harpoon,” he said, pointing 
to a rusty relic on the wall above the mantel- 
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piece, ‘* was given to me by the finest whaling 
captain that ever found his way into the North 
water. When I first went to sea I thought 
I'd like to be a whaler; but two voyages 
settled thatfancy. I’m told they shoot their 
harpoons out of a gun nowadays—poor sport 
that! And there’s no sport like whalin’. 
Two thousand pounds at one end of a line 
and your own life at the other—that’s finer 
sport than these Cockney partridge shooters 
know of. 

‘‘ And that’s my seal pick—many a seal 
have I killed with that. That there’s the 
portrait of the True Love, three-masted 
schooner, built at Littlehampton by Harvey. 
Sailed second mate, first mate, amd master 
in her, I did. Then she was sold; and a 
lubber went and— and threw her on the 
Kentish Knock in a south-easterly gale. She 
was a prettyship! I felt the loss as if she’d 
been my sweetheart—the pretty little 7rue 
Love! 

“That string of shells was given to me 
by a shipmate—old Charlie Sams—to bring 
home for his wife. He picked ’em up on 
the beach above James Town. Took yellow 
Jack, he did, and died in my arms—and he 
only had the shells to send to his young wife 
and a bit of a baby he was always botherin’ 
and talkin’ about. I did two cross voyages, 
and one of them round the Horn, before I 
got home, and I couldn’t find the woman, 
she having moved. So when I left the sea, 
I just hung them up in case she happened 
to come along by chance and see them with 
his portrait underneath. That’s Charlie 
Sams—a bit brown and faded. She won’t 
come along now, I suppose. It is a matter 
of fifty-five years now since Charlie died.”’ 

As he wandered round the house so he 
wandered on in his reminiscences, until Eve 
led him out of the front door. He took his 
hat from the peg which he had been intend- 
ing to unship and refix at a lower level 
for the last fifteen years, and followed her 
meekly into the garden. She paused to pick 
up some yellow jasmine leaves which had 
withered in the warmth of the May sun and 
fallen on the doorstep. Then he looked back 
longingly ! 

‘“ You see,” said Eve cheerfully, “it is 
only fora few months. We can always let it 
in the summer like this, and live luxuriously 
on our rent in the winter.”’ 

He threw back his shoulders and smiled 
bravely, trying to banish the thought of his 
‘bits of things.” 

“« Yes, dearie, it’s only for a few months— 
only for a few months.” 





And they both knew that they could not 
hope to live in Malabar Cottage again—not, 
at all events, on the rent paid by the clergy- 
man’s wife. 

They had taken lodgings in a small house 
near the harbour, which, as Eve pointed out, 
was much more convenient for the shops; 
and, besides, they could now buy their fish 
out of the boats. This last theory she pro- 
pounded with a grave assumption of house- 
keeping knowledge, which did not fail to 
impress Captain Bontner. 

The whole town knew of the captain’s 
misfortune, and half the citizens of Somarsh 
shared in it. Only those who had saved 
nothing lost nothing, for Merton’s was the 
only bank on the coast; and more than one 
old fisherman — bent with rheumatism, 
crippled by the hardships of a life spent 
half in the water half on it—saw his savings 
—the fruit of long, toilsome years—go to 
pay the London tradesmen a part of what 
young Merton owed them. It was the old, 
oft-repeated tale of over education. A 
country banker’s son sent to public school 
and university to be educated out of country 
banking and into nothing else. 

Captain Bontner was quite penniless. 
During his long life he had saved nearly 
four thousand pounds, and this sum he 
had placed on deposit with the Somarsh 
bankers, living very comfortably on the 
interest. The whole of this was absorbed— 
a mere drop in the financial ocean. 

Mrs. Harrington had asked Eve to accept 
a dress allowance of forty pounds a .year, 
and Eve accepted—for her uncle. Besides 
this she had a little ready money—the result 
of the sale of the contents of the Casa 
d’Erraha. A person who looked lke a 
butler or a major-domo had gone over from 
Barcelona to Palma to attend this sale; 
and the local buyers laughed immoderately 
at him in their sleeves. He was, they 
opined, a mule—he did not know the value 
of things, and paid double for all he bought. 

But the proceeds of the sale did not 
amount to much. Eve knew that some- 
thing must be done. The money would 
soon be exhausted, and they could not live 
on the dress allowance. Since the failure 
of the bank, Captain Bontner’s mental 
grasp had seemed less reliable than ever, 
and Eve had kept these things to herself. 

The captain’s one servant—an aged 
female—who ruined his digestion and 
neglected her dusting, was prevailed upon 
to return to her people, and Eve and her 
uncle settled down to their restricted life 
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in the lodgings which were so conveniently 
near the fishing harbour. 

The captain was too old to break off his 
habits of life, so he walked his quarter-deck 
tramp backwards and forwards beneath the 
window on the clean pavement of the High 
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keeping his watch on deck—beneath the 
little bay-window—and if there was a letter 
for Eve, he would pause in front of the 
house and hand it through the open sash. 
He did this one morning after they had 
been in the lodgings a month, and he had 











“Was ever a welcome onlooker.” 


Street, which broadened out to the harbour. 
He went down to meet the boats, where he 
was ever a welcome onlooker, and he never 
came back without fish for which no pay- 
ment had been taken. 

He usually met the postman when he was 


not added two turns to the regulation forty 
before Eve called to him. He bustled in at 
the door, hung his old straw hat on a peg, 
which was likewise too high, and went into 
the little parlour. As he was smoking he 
stood in the doorway, for he had not yet got 
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over his immense respect for the niece who 
was above him. 

“Yes, dearie?’’ he said. 
now?” 

Eve was standing near the window, hold- 
ing a letter in her hand. 

‘‘Listen!’’ she said, and spreading out 
her elbows she read grandly :— 


‘“‘What to do 


‘*¢ Mapam,—I like your Spanish Notes and 
Sketches; but I cannot put in number one 
until I see number two. Send me more, or 
better still, if convenient, when you are next 
in town, do me the honour of calling here.” 

“« Yours very truly——”’ 

‘« Now listen, uncle.” 

*¢ Yes, dear! ”’ 

‘“‘ Yours very truly, 
“ Joun Craik.’ 


’ 
“Lor!” ejaculated Captain Bontner, 
‘the gentleman that writes.” 

Ive handed him the letter, which he held, 
awestruck, with the tip of his thumb and 
finger. 

‘‘He doesn’t write very well—he, he!” 
he added with a chuckle. ‘ I’m afraid it’s no 
good my trying to read it without my glasses.”’ 

He blinked at the crabbed spidery cali- 
graphy, and handed the letter back. 

‘Tt is signed John Craik, but Providence 
held the pen,” said Eve. ‘If this letter 
had not come I should have had to leave 
you, uncle. I should have had to go and 
be a governess. And I do not want to leave 
you—not at all.” 

The old man’s eyes filled suddenly, as old 
eyes sometimes will. He stuffed his pipe 
into his pocket and took her two hands in 
his, patting them tenderly. 

He did not speak for some time, but 
stood blinking back the tears. 

“Then God bless John Craik!”’ he said, 
“God bless him.” 

They sat down to talk this thing over, 
forgetful of the Captain’s pipe, which burnt 
a hole in the lining of his coat. There was 
so much to be discussed. Eve had written 
a certain number of short essays—painfully 
conscious all the while of their simplicity 
and faultiness. She did not know that so 
long as a person has his subject at his 
finger ends, simplicity is rather to be com- 
mended than otherwise. It is the half- 
informed who are verbose. She had written 
simply of the simple life which she knew so 
well. She had depicted Spanish daily life 
from the keenly instinctive standpoint of a 
woman’s observation; and only a weck 
before she had sent a single essay—marked 
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number one—to the editor of The Commen- 
tator, John Craik. 

She had written for money, and made no 
disguise of her motive. Here was no 
literary lady with all the recognised adjuncts 
except the literature. Eve did not wear 
square-toed shoes and spectacles. She had 
a very womanly regard for her personal 
appearance. She had no thirst for that 
very transient glory that emanateth from 
the printing press. She did not write in 
order that she might talk of having written. 
She did not talk in such flowing periods 
and with such overbearing wisdom that 
insincere friends in sheer weariness were 
called upon to suggest that she should and 
could write. 

In sending her first small attempt to John 
Craik she had not forwarded therewith a 
long explanatory letter, which reticence had 
made him read the manuscript. 

Eve read the great man’s letter a second 
time, while the captain scratched his head 
and watched her. 

“And,” he said meekly, ‘‘ what do you 
think of doing ?”’ 

Ive looked up with a happy smile. 

“What he tells me,’ she answered. 
«Oh, I am so glad, uncle, I cannot tell 
you how glad Iam.” 

The captain shuffled awkwardly on his 
feet. 

‘‘T’m more than glad,” he said. 
sorter proud.” 

He pulled down his coat and walked to 
the window. 

“Yes,” he said, 
street. ‘That’s it. 
great gift—writin’. 

Eve laughed. 

‘‘ Oh,” she answered. ‘I’m afraid that I 
have no gift. It is a very, very minute 
talent. That is all. I always liked books, 
but I have not the gift of writing them.”’ 

Captain Bontner had had much time 
during his seafaring life—when the weather 
was fine—to think out certain solid facts for 
himself. And he knew as well as any one 
of us that gifts of this sort are rarely given 
to women. They are only lent for a while ; 
until the time comes for them to fill the 
higher sphere for which they have the yn- 
deniable gift. Some few women—to-day as 
in all times, though we hear more of them 
in these cheap printing days—think them- 
selves too good for this sphere. But such 
as these need not be heeded overmuch. It 
was only the fox who saw no sweetness in 
the grapes. 
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Captain Bontner never thought Eve was 
a great authoress. In his simple way this 
man had a vast deal of discrimination, as 
simple people often have. It is your over- 
subtle man who makes the most egregious 
mistakes, because most of us have not time 
to be subtle. He never suspected Eve of 
being a great authoress, and he never 
attributed to her any desire to attain that 
doubtful pinnacle of fame. But he saw 
very plainly the immense advantage to be 
gathered in this time from her talent. Here 
was an occupation which she could follow at. 


‘Looking grimly out of the window.” 


home under his care—as tender as that of a 
mother—without losing any of that bloom 
of maidenhood which gets rubbed off in 
contact with the world and leaves the woman 
different ever afterwards. In his simplicity 
he hoped that something would turn up for 
him to do in a world which has no pity nor 
charity for that which is old, effete, and out 
of fashion. 

“Yes,” he said after deep thought, “ we 
must do what he tells us, There’s no harm 
in that.” 
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Eve laughed. 

“T thought,” she said, “that we under- 
stood pride in Spain and Mallorca; but I 
have never met such a proud caballero as a 
certain old sailor man.” 

She was standing behind him where he 
stood, looking grimly out of the window, her 
two hands resting on his broad shoulders. 
Her somewhat squarely cut chin just touched 
his gray hair. He put up his two hands, 
which completely covered hers, and gave a 
little grurit expressive of great love. 

“‘T suppose,” she went on, “that you 
have once or twice humbled your 
pride so much as to accept a ship 
, When it was offered you. You said 
that there are plenty who would 
give you a command now. John 
Craik is giving me a ship, that is 
all.” 

The Captain nodded. 

“ Yes,” he said, “that’s it, that’s 
it. You've got your first ship.” 

“ And,” went on Eve, “ we must 
do as we are told. We must forget 
that we ever were proud. T[ will 
try and write two more articles, and 
when we are paid for the first we 
will go up to London and see Mr, 
John Craik.” 

Again the Captain reflected. 

“ Yes,” he said, “we'll do that. 
And I'll just sit outside in the eab, 
John Craik doesn’t want to see me.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
A COMPACT. 
‘*Prends moy tel que je suy.” 
THE tendency of the age is to ge 
behind the scenes. The world is 
getting old, and human nature is 
getting worn through; we are be- 
ginning to see the bare bones of it. 
But a strange survival of youthful- 
ness is that remarkable fascination 
of the unseen—the desire to get 
behind the scenes and see the powder for 
ourselves. If a man makes his livelihood by 
lifting horses and other heavy objects from 
the earth we immediately wish to know details 
of his private life, and an obliging journalist 
interviews him. If another write a book, we 
immediately wish to know how he does it, 
where, when, and why. We also like to see 
his portrait on the fly-leaf—or he likes to 
see it there. This is one of the undecided 
questions of the day, namely, whether the 
author or the public is the more pleased to 
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see the plain features of a stout person in 
spectacles on the first page of a story of 
“derring-do,” written in the first person 
singular. The simplest reader must notice 
that the story or the portrait cannot well be 
true. Deeds of “ derring-do” and spectacles 
do not assimilate. Another question yet 
open is, by the way, that little matter of 
interviews. The interviewed invariably say 
that they cannot help it, but the worldly wise 
do not believe them. 

Eve Challoner was lamentably behind the 
spirit of the age in that she did not know 
how she wrote a series of articles destined to 
attain world-wide renown. But as she never 
went out to meet the interviewer, he never 
came to her, and she never became self- 
conscious. She fell into a habit of going for 
long walks by herself, and in 
the course of these peregrina- 
tions she naturally acquired the 
custom of thinking about her 
writing. 

During these long walks 
Captain Bontnor remained at 
home alone, or joined a knot of 
fellow mariners on the green in 
front of the reading-room. 
When Eve came home with her 
mind full of matter to be set 
down on paper he discreetly 
went to keep his watch on deck 
—backwards and forwards on 
the pavement in front of the 
window. At each turn the old 
sailor paused to cast his eye 
over the whole horizon, after 
the manner of mari- { 
ners, as if he were 
steering Somarsh 
across the North Sea. 

Thus uncle and 
niece glided imper- 
ceptibly into that mode 
of life which is called 
humdrum, and which 
some wise people con- 
sider the best mode of 
getting through exis- 
tence. Sketch number 
two was duly written, 
rewritten, liked, hated, 
and finally sent to 
John Craik, with a 
letter explaining that 
the writer lived in 
Suffolk, and could not 
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London. John Craik was a busyman. He 
made no answer, and in a few days the proof 
of sketch number one arrived, with a little 
printed notice of instructions as to correcting 
and returning. Of all fleeting glamours that 
of the proof-sheet is assuredly lightest on the 
wing, and Eve duly hated her own works in 
print, as we all do hate our first triumphs. 
Afterwards we get resigned—much as we 
grow resigned to the face we sce in the 
looking-glass. 

At this time Captain Bontnor conceived 
the idea that it was incumbent upon him to 
take up seriously, though late in life, the 
higher walks of literature. 

“ Now,” he said to Eve one evening, when 
the first proof had been almost wept over, 
“ now, dearie, what author would you recom- 
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mend to a man who has a natural likin’ for 
reading, but owing to the circumstances of 
his life has had no opportunity of cultivatin’ 
his taste ?” 

“ Well, uncle, a good deal would depend 
upon his inclination—whether he liked poetry 
or fiction, or serious reading.” 

“Of course, of course,” acceded Captain 
Bontnor, pressing the tobacco into his pipe 
with his thumb ; “ I am taking that into con- 
sideration. There’s all sorts to be had now, 
ain’t there—poetry and fiction and novels ? 
Iam not sure that the style would matter 
much, so long—so long as the print was nice 
and clear.” 

Eve duly gave her opinion without 
pressing the question too closely, and while 
she was out on her long walks Captain 
Bontnor laboriously cultivated his neglected 
taste. He sat in the window seat with much 
gravity, and more than made up in con- 
scientiousness for the youthful quickness 
which he lacked. He resolutely refused to 
look up from his book when he heard the 
alternate thud and stump which presaged the 
passage down to the harbour of his particular 
crony, Mark Standon, whose other leg had 
been buried at sea. He kept the dictionary 
beside him, and when the writer used a word 
of sonorous ring and obscure meaning he 
gravely looked it out. 

The first time that Mr. Standon saw his 
friend thus engaged he stood on the pavement 
and expressed his surprise with more force 
than elegance ; whereupon Captain Bontnor 
went out and explained to him exactly how 
it stood. So marked was the old sailor's 
influence on the social affairs of Somarsh that 
there was a notable revival of literary taste 
and discussion at the corner of the Lifeboat 
House, where the local intellect assembled. 

Captain Bontnor was engaged one day in 
the study of an author called Dickens, to 
whose works he had not yet found time to 
devote his full attention, when a strange 
footstep on the pavement made him look up. 
It certainly was not Standon’s halting gait, 
and a lack of iron nail certified to the fact 
that it was no Somarsh man. The Captain 
looked over his spectacles and saw Cipriani 
de Lloseta studying the numbers on the doors 
as he came down the quiet little street. 

The sight caused the old sailor rather a 
shock. He abandoned the study of Mr. 
Dickens and took off his spectacles. Then 
he scratched his head—always an ominous 
sign. His first instinct was to go and open 
the door ; then he remembered that the new- 
comer was a nobleman who lived in a palace, 
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and that he himself was indirectly a gentle- 
man, inasmuch as he lived in the same house 
as a lady—his niece. So he sat. still and 
allowed the landlady to open the door. 

When Cipriani de Lloseta was ushered into 
the tiny room he found the Captain half 
bowing on the hearthrug. 

“Captain Bontnor,” he said, with all the 
charm of manner which was his, “this is a 
pleasure.” ; 

The Captain shook hands, and with a 
rough hospitality of the cabin drew forward 
his own arm-chair, which the Count took 
at once. 

“When last we met,” he said, “ I had the 
privilege of receiving you at my house in 
Barcelona—a poor dark place in a narrow 
street. Now here you have a sea view.” 

“But this is not my house,” said Captain 
Bontnor, feeling unaccountably at ease with 
this nobleman. ‘“ Malabar Cottage is farther 
up the hill. Dve got all my bits of things 
up there.” 

“Indeed. It would have given me pleasure 
to see them. I learnt from a mutual — 
friend, Mrs. Harrington, of your change of 
address.” 

Captain Bontnor looked at him keenly ; 
and who shall say that the rough old man 
did not appreciate the refined tact of his 
visitor. 

“ T’ve had losses,” he said. 

The Count nodded shortly. He was draw- 
ing off his gloves. 

“TI do not know,” he said conversationally, 
“if it has been your experience, but for my- 
self I have found that reverses of fortune 
are not without some small consolation. They 
prove the friendship of one’s friends.” 

The Captain reflected. 

“Yes,” he said, “you're right, Mr.—I 
mean Count—and—and women.” 

“Women!” the Count repeated gravely. 
“You refer to Miss Challoner—I see signs 
of her presence in this room. Is she out ?” 

“ Yes—I am afraid she is.” He glanced 
nervously at the clock. “She is not likely 
to be in for an hour and more yet.” 

“T am sorry,” said the Count; “ but also 
I am rather glad. I will thus have an 
opportunity of asking your opinion upon 
one or two matters—between men of the 
world, you know.” 

“T am afraid my opinion is not of much 
value, sir, except it’s about schooners —I 
always sailed in schooners.” 

The Count nodded gravely. 

“Tn my country,” he said, “we usually go 
in for brigs, they find them easier to handle, 
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and returning. Of all fleeting glamours that 
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wing, and Eve duly hated her own works in 
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the tiny room he found the Captain half 
bowing on the hearthrug. 

“Captain Bontnor,” he said, with all the 
charm of manner which was his, “this is a 
pleasure.” 

The Captain shook hands, and with a 
rough hospitality of the cabin drew forward 
his own arm-chair, which the Count took 
at once. 

“When last we met,” he said, “ I had the 
privilege of receiving you at my house in 
Barcelona—a poor dark place in a narrow 
street. Now here you have a sea view.” 

“But this is not my house,” said Captain 
Bontnor, feeling unaccountably at ease with 
this nobleman. “ Malabar Cottage is farther 
up the hill. I’ve got all my bits of things 
up there.” 

“Indeed. It would have given me pleasure 
to see them. I learnt from a mutual — 
friend, Mrs. Harrington, of your change of 
address.” 

Captain Bontnor looked at him keenly ; 
and who shall say that the rough old man 
did not appreciate the refined tact of his 
visitor. 

“ T’ve had losses,” he said. 

The Count nodded shortly. He was draw- 
ing off his gloves. 

“T do not know,” he said conversationally, 
“if it has been your experience, but for my- 
self I have found that reverses of fortune 
are not without some small consolation. They 
prove the friendship of one’s friends.” 

The Captain reflected. 

“Yes,” he said, “you're right, Mr.—I 
mean Count—and—and women.” 

“Women!” the Count repeated gravely. 
“You refer to Miss Challoner—I see signs 
of her presence in this room. Is she out ?” 

“Yes—I am afraid she is.” He glanced 
nervously at the clock. “She is not likely 
to be in for an hour and more yet.” 

“T am sorry,” said the Count ; “but also 
I am rather glad. I will thus have an 
opportunity of asking your opinion upon 
one or two matters—between men of the 
world, you know.” 

“Tam afraid my opinion is not of much 
value, sir, except it’s about schooners—I 
always sailed in schooners.” 

The Count nodded gravely. 

“In my country,” he said, “we usually go 
in for brigs, they find them easier to handle. 
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But you know Mallorca—you have seen for 
yourself.” 

The Captain was not listening; he was 
looking at the modest lodging-house side- 
board. 

“T was wondering,” he explained with a 
transparent simplicity which was perhaps as 
good as that which is called good breeding, 
“whether you would take a glass of sherry 
wine.” 

“T should like nothing better,” said the 
Count. “It will give me pleasure to take a 
glass of wine with you.” 

Quietly, imperceptibly, de Lloseta set Cap- 
tain Bontnor at his ease, and at the’same time 
he mastered him. They spoke of indifferent 
topics — topics which, however, were well 
within the Captain’s knowledge of the world. 
Then suddenly the Count laid aside the 
social mask which he wore with such con- 
summate case. 

“T came down to Somarsh,” he said, 
“because I am deeply distressed at your re- 
verse of fortune. I came to see you, Captain, 
because when I had the pleasure of meeting 
you et Barcelona I saw you to be a just man, 
and one to whom one could speak openly. 
T am a rich man—you under- 
stand. Need I say more ?” 

Captain Bontnor blinked 
uncertainly. 

“No,” he answered, “I’m 
thinkin’ it isn’t necessary.” 

“Not between men of the 
world,” urged Cipriani de 
Lloseta. “It is not for your 
sake. I would not insult you 
in such a way. It is for Eve. 
For a woman’s sake a man 
may easily sacrifice his pride.” 

The Captain nodded and 
glanced at the clock. He had 
not fully realised until that 
moment how dependent he 
was upon his niece. 

“You know,” continued 
the Count, following up his 
advantage, “ all the somewhat 
peculiar circumstances of the 
case. Do you think there is 
any chance of Eve's reconsidering her 
decision ?” 

The Captain shook his head. 

“No,” he answered bluntly, “I don’t. 
Since she came back from London-——” he 
paused. 

“Yes, since she came back from London ?” 
suggested the Count. 

“She seems more determined than ever.” 
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The Count was looking at him keenly. 
“Then,” he said, “ you also have noticed 
a change.” 

Captain Bontnor shuffled in his seat and 
likewise in his speech. 

“ T suppose,” he said, “that she has grown 
into a woman. Adversity’s done it.” 

“ Yes,” said the Count, “ your observations 
seem to me to be correct. I had the pleasure 
of seeing her once or twice when she was 
staying at Mrs. Harrington’s; but I did not 
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refer to the question raised at my house in 

sarcelona because I noticed the change to 
which you refer. Instead I attempted to 
gain the co-operation and assistance of a 
mutual friend, Henry Fitz-Henry.” 

Cipriani de Lloseta paused and looked at 
his companion, who in turn gazed stolidly at 
the fire. 

“And I received a rebuff,’ added the 
























Count. He waited for some little time, but 
Captain Bontnor had no comment to offer, 
so de Lloseta went on: “The Caballero 
Challoner was one of my best friends. I do 
not feel disposed to let the matter. drop, 
more especially now that you have been com- 
pelled to leave Malabar Cottage. I propose 
entreating Miss Challoner to reconsider her 
decision. Will you help me?” 

“Yes,” answered Captain 
will.” 

“Then tell me if Eve has accepted assis- 
tance from Mrs. Harrington ?” 

“ Yes, she has.” 

The Count swore softly in Spanish, to 
himself. 

“T am sorry for that,” he said aloud. 
“Tam superstitious. I have a theory that 
Mrs. Harrington’s money is apt to be a curse 
to those upon whom it is bestowed.” 

“Mrs. Harrington’s no friend of mine,” 
said Captain Bontnor; and de Lloseta, who 
was looking out of the window, smiled some- 
what grimly. 

“ Perhaps,” he said after a little pause, 
“perhaps you will allow me to claim the 
privilege which you deny to her ?” 

“Yes,” answered Captain Bontnor awk- 
wardly ; “ yes, if you care to.” 

“Thanks. I see Miss Challoner—Eve— 
coming.’ I count on your assistance.” 

“ Eye paused on the threshold in astonish- 
ment at the sight of the Count de Lloseta and 
her uncle hobnobbing over a glass of sherry. 

“You!” she said. “ You here!” 

And he wondered why she suddenly lost 
colour. 

“T,” he answered, “I—here to pay my 
respects.” 

Eve gave alittle gasp of relief. For a 
moment she was off her guard—with a 
dangerous man watching her. 

“T thought you had bad news,” she said. 

And Cipriani de Lloseta knew that this 
was a woman whose heart was at sea. 

“No,” he answered ; “I merely came to 
quarrel.” 

He drew forward a chair and Eve sat down. 

“We shall always quarrel,’ he went on, 
“unless you are kind. Let us begin at once 
and get it over, because I want to stay to 
lunch. Will you reconsider your decision 
with respect to the Val d’Erraha ? ” 

Eve shook her head and looked at her 
uncle. 

* No,” she answered ; “I cannot do that. 
Not now.” 

“Some day?” he suggested. 
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(To be continued next month.) 
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“ Not now,” repeated the girl, and looking 
up her face suddenly became grave as if 
reflecting the expression in the dark Spanish 
eyes bent upon her. 

“You are cruel !” he said. 

“T am young——” 

“Ts it not the same thing ?” 

*“ And I can work,” added Eve. 

“Yes,” he said. - “But in my old- 
fashioned way I am prejudiced against a 
lady working. In these days of Women’s 
Rights ladies are apt to forget the charm of 
white hands.” 

Eve made no answer. 

“Then it is not peace ?” 

“No,” she answered with a smile; “ not 
yet.” 

She was standing beside Captain Bontner 
with her hand on his shoulder. 

“Uncle and IJ,” she added, “are not 
beaten yet.” 


‘* Eve paused on the threshold in astonishment.” 


Cipriani de Lloseta smiled darkly. 

“Will you promise me one thing,” he said : 
“that when you are beaten you will come 
to me before you go to anyone else.” 

“Yes,” answered Eve, “I think we can 
promise that.” 
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WHAT PRISON LIFE IS REALLY LIKE. 


By One Wuo Has Triep Ir. 


Illustrated by James GREtG. 


I.—BEFORE TRIAL. 


HAVE “done time”—I am 
not ashamed to confess it— 
first, because I wanted to do 
it, and secondly, because my 
sentence was undeserved. [ 
wanted to do it because my 
doctor had said a little time before that it 

was the best thing that could happen to me. 

‘“ Your nerves are all shattered,” he said. 
“ You want rest, regular diet, primitive hours, 
with strict rules you cannot break. If you 
could only have three months’ imprisonment 
now, you'd come out another man.” 

I had heard that it was difficult to break 
out of one of her Majesty’s prisons, but I 
thought it would be easier than to get in. 
Yet within a month or two my luck—if such 
it can be called—befriended me, and quite 
unexpectedly I got into trouble. It was all 
through my own: foolishness. I was silly, 
but not criminal. Some are born felons, 
some achieve felony, some have it thrust upon 
them. The latter was my case. It fell out 
in this way : 

I was at a small north-country race meet- 
ing where I was weak enough to take the 
odds from a strange sportsman. I won and 
was paid my money—but in “ flash” notes. 
He had pocketed my deposit in good gold. 
One of the notes I passed in all innocence. 
It was traced back to me. I was taken, 
searched. The other notes were found on me, 
and I was incontinently run in. More, the 
country police, in charging me before the 
local bench, were ready to swear I was “a 
wandering criminal,” as they called it, a 
notorious ‘‘ smasher,” or passer of bad money, 
and that they had been on the look-out for 
me for a long time. So I was remanded for 
inquiries. 

I suppose I might haye proved my inno- 
cence by establishing my identity; but I 
remembered my doctor’s advice and thought 
I would try imprisonment. It might do me 
good, and after all if I did not like it I might 
make a strong appeal, and by stating the real 
facts obtain my discharge. 

My heart rather misgave me when I found 
myself on the wrong side of the gates of 











the Blanktown prison. A constable had 
brought me in a cab, for which I paid. I was 
handcuffed, and although my wrists were too 
thin to be very tightly squeezed, the irons 
were very irksome, and the sensation humili- 
ating. My spirits sank lower at the rattle of 
the gatekeeper’s key-chain and the constable’s 
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*“*] have ‘done time.’” 

demand for his “ body receipt.” Iwas the 
“ body,” something impersonal and inanimate, 
which he had handed over like a pareel. It 
was the first suggestion that I was no longer 
myself, that I had lost the power of inde- 
pendent volition, that I must do, not what 
occurred to me, but what I was told—sit down, 
stand up, come here, go there, do this, drop 
that—always at the beck and call of rough 
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_ Inen of peremptory manners with unpleasant 
-powers. This, with a feeling of utter help- 
lessness, was my first painful experience of 
prison discipline. 
The gatekeeper now touched a bell and a 
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here all night.” He was a tall, bony man, with 
a ragged grayish beard ; there was a weary 
look on his face and his walk was slow and 
shuffling as though he had done a good deal of 
this sort of thing and was pretty well sick of it. 





second warder appearcd inside looking through 
the tall bars of the inner gate. 
“ Another on ’em! Remand,” said the first. 
“Hurry up!” said the second ; “ it’s near 
closing time, and I don’t want to be kept 
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light, the warder—the “reception officer,” 
‘ b 4 





‘Call yourself Abel Johnson?” 


“Tn you go!” he cried when we reached 


a door which he unlocked and re-locked—the 
third we had passed through. 


I was now in 
eood-sized, very bare, room under a strong 
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Mr. Marker by name (all warders are 
honoured with the title of miste)—standing 
at a high desk before me with an open 
ledger in front of him. 

“(Call yourself Abel Johnson?” he began 
in a tone which implied he knew the name 
to be false (as it was). “ Been in ‘quod’ 
before ?—No!” Another statement which he 
seemed also to disbelieve. “Got any valu- 
ables? Hand ’em over,” and he took 
possession of my watch, ring, scarf-pin and 
purse. The latter he opened and counted 
over the contents. “£4 17s. 6d. Here, 
you must sign to that and to the rest of your 
property. I sign, too, opposite—d’ye see ? 
Now, got any’baccy ? You must give it up 
—'taint allowed by the rules. You'd better.” 
I told him I didn’t smoke, but he shook his 
head ; he had evidently a poor opinion of 
my veracity. “I must see for myself,” he 
said, and proceeded to “rub me down” as 
he called it, turning out my pockets and 
passing his hand over me from head to foot. 

“Want a bath? You can have it if you 
like ; but you ain’t obliged, and it’s late.” 
He was evidently relieved when I declined, 
and at once became more friendly. “IJ can 
pass you straight into the prison now; you 
can see the doctor to-morrow. I suppose 
you're all sound end well? You say this is 
your first time. Well that may or may not 
be—’tain’t my business anyhow ; only there's 
one or two things to settle—if you're really a 
new hand. Of course you'll wear your own 
clothes. Is that all you’re worth?” I was 
in a good suit of light dittos (it was summer 
time) and wore a bowler hat, just as I stood 
when I was taken. I had a portmanteau, 
but it was at the railway cloak-room, and J 
did not wish to claim it for it would have 
revealed my identity. 

“You'll want a change of under-linen ; 
that you can buy. The prison will do your 
washing in the female laundry. You'll be 
glad, perhaps, of a pillow-slip if you take a 
‘furnished room.’ Shall you? And supply 
your own food ? ” 

It was all Greek to me then; but I soon 
understood that these little luxurious ar- 
‘angements were intended to mitigate the 
discomforts of imprisonment during its first 
phase —that through which everyone of 
whom the law falls foul must pass if he 
cannot find bail. In this phase he is de- 
prived only of liberty; he is still untried, 
and therefore still innocent, in the eyes of 
the law. But he is imprisoned for safe 
custody, forcibly detained, and a prison is of 
course not quite a first-class hotel. ‘The 
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authorities try, therefore, to make it up to 
their involuntary guests by certain conces- 
sions not granted to prisoners convicted, or 
in the second phase. 

T was now marched across to the main 
prison building. Mr. Marker took me over 
himself and introduced me unceremoniously 
to another warder, Mr. Grice, who was in 
charge of my landing or floor—the first floor 
of three tiers of cells ranged along each side 
of a long corridor. Mr. Grice was a small, 
bright, brisk little man, who took me to my 
new quarters. 

“This'll be your room—if you can pay 
for it,’ he said with sudden suspicion. 
“Six shillings a week — two-and-sixpence 
for lodging and three-and-sixpence for 
attendance. You get all this”—he waved 
his hand round, pointing to the unwonted 
magnificence of the furniture—‘and you 
avoid the cleaning up and washing out. 
Cheap at the money, eh ?” 

I agreed readily and asked if I could have 
some food. The day was closing in; it was 
nearly 6 p.m. I had eaten nothing for hours. 

“ Prison allowance, that’s all,” replied Mr. 
Grice airily. “It’s too late to send out to 
the coffee shop. I suppose you'll supply 
yourself ?” 

He left me, double locking the door be- 
hind him, and I now realised fully that I 
was in durance; but shaking off the 
despondency that it engendered I looked 
around at my new apartment. 

It was a cell, nothing more or less, dimen- 
sions some 10 feet by 5, and about 8 feet 
in height, lighted by one barred window 
at the far end, whilst a single gas-jet shone 
through thick dull glass at the other near 
the door. The furniture consisted of a 
small iron bedstead, with a single mattress, 
two blankets, sheets, a pillow, and a neat 
coverlet of blue and white cotton check ; 
there was a white wooden wash-hand stand 
with white ware bearing the crown and 
monogram of the Prison Department; a 
small fixed table under the gas light, on 
which was some crockery, also white—plate, 
basin, tea-cup, egg-cup, also a wooden spoon, 
tea-spoon, but no knife and fork. Another 
small table, covered with a thick green baize 
cloth, and one straight-backed chair com- 
pleted the furniture. 

Then Mr. Grice returned with my supper ; 
it was in two tins, an outer and inner, 
one fitting within the other. The inner 
was half full of porridge, and when lifted 
out I saw at the bottom of the other a square 
slab of Australian meat. The warder also 
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brought me a small loaf of brown or whole- 
meal bread. 

“This must do you for to-night,” he said. 
“To-morrow you can have your meals in 
from outside at the usual rates, and you'll 
have to fend for yourself—make your own 
bed. Know how? [I'll lend you a hand,” 
which he did deftly, and soon turned to go. 
*“ See here, this isa bell handle. It rings into 
the corridor and you can call the night officer ; 
but don’t do it unless there’s good reason or 
you'll be reported and punished—see ? ” 

Directly I was alone I tried to tackle my 
supper. The food was wholesome but not 
very appetising. I was warmed but soon 
satisfied by a few spoonfuls of the porridge 
(it was thicker than mere gruel, but still it 
was only “skilly”). The Australian mea 
was quite sound but rather tasteless, and the 
brown bread very dry. I wanted a hot 
drink ; I-had nothing but water in a blue 
papier-maché pint pot. I should have liked 
a book or paper, anything to occupy my 
mind till bedtime, but I only found the Bible 
on the shelf, and I was not in a properly 
devotional mood. After sitting and brood- 
ing for a time I turned to my bed and now 
for the first time saw that the pillow was 
without a slip and very dirty, although the 
rough sheets were perfectly clean. I could 
not lie down until J had covered the pillow 
with my pocket handkerchief. When I did 
it was with no hope of sleep, and my whole 
mind was concentrated upon escaping further 
incarceration if I could. 

Yet I slept soundly—a deep refreshing 
dreamless sleep—despite my situation and 
gloomy surroundings; only once in the 
night I woke startled by a strange noise 
close at hand, a smothered cry, a gurgling 
sound, several whispered voices and the 
shuffling of slippered feet. Mr. Grice, who 
looked in about 6 a.m., explained the 
disturbance. 

“Neighbour took bad in the _ night. 
Chucked a fit. He’s an epileptic. Gone to 
the farm (hospital). Now,” he went on 
gaily, “like some breakfast? Give your 
orders—tea, bread and butter and a relish, 
chop, eggs, fish, anything you fancy. Cost 
you %d. at the coffee shop. You'd best 
turn out and let the chap you pays come 
in and clean your room.  Breakfast’s at 
7.30, chapel 8.30, exercise afterwards. Then 
you can write letters and prepare your 
defence, only tell the ‘chief’ how much 
paper you require.” 

A good night’s rest had made all the 
difference. I was no longer so eager to clear 











myself and go free. They should prove 
what they could against me and I would 
stand the racket. 

I saw no reason to change my resolution 
as the day passed on. The life might be 
monotonous and depressing to an old hand, 
for me it was full of novelty—for a time at 
least—even amusement. After an ample 


breakfast, to which I did full justice, I was 
called out to go to chapel and joined about 
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The Exercise Yard. 


a dozen of my fellows on a narrow bench at 
the back of the general body of the 
prisoners. The service was short and 
seemingly most decorous, the responses and 
music were given with a heartiness that 
was most impressive, until I discovered the 
real reason of so much devotion. The 
prisoners carried on conversation under the 
cover of the noise, and my neighbours both 
on the right and left of me put several 
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questions to me which were not in the 
ritual. It had a quaint and rather dis- 
turbing effect to hear, “ Wot’s yer lay ?” 
“Family man, or are ye a prig?” beauti- 
fully intoned. As I was unable to reply in 
the same key, they were under the impression 
that I was really a “ toft,” too great a swell to 
associate with the others, and as such I think 
I was more an object of suspicion than respect. 

From the chapel we went straight out to 
the exercising yard—a bit of bright green 
sward under high walls. There was an 
asphalted circular path on the edge of this, 
around which we tramped, the odd dozen of 
us, in single file and with long intervals 
between us, for the great object of the 
authorities seemed to be to prevent our 
communicating with one another—a fruitless 
attempt as I have just shown. Even in the 
yard talking went on, and in the very teeth 
of the warders who watched us, although 
the remarks I heard were only about 
common-place affairs. But I soon saw that 
in this, as in most things, the only idea with 
the prisoners was to oppose their masters 
and “ best ” them if they could. 

It was with great reluctance, I confess, 
that I re-entered the prison when the hour's 
exercise was ended, for, whether I would or 
not, I was obliged to leave the sunshine 
behind me. The prison hall, although light 
and spacious enough, seemed very dark and 
gloomy. The sense of confinement, of sub- 
jection to another will, oppressed me pain- 
fully, and the feeling increased when I was 
once more shut up in my narrow cell with 
the door double locked upon me. I could 
understand now why a bird beats its wings 
against its cage, why a dog howls on its 
chain, what the opponents of solitary im- 
prisonment mean when they condemn it 
as cruel. I threw myself in my chair 
wondering how I could bear it all—the 
isolation, the restraint, the choking, almost 
suffocating sensation of being boxed up, 
mewed in, cribbed, cabined and confined. 

The key in the lock aroused me. It was 
Mr. Grice bringing an airy young gentleman, 
who wore a stethoscope in his button-hole 
like a flower, and who proceeded without 
preamble to feel my pulse, punch me in the 
ribs, auscult and otherwise examine into my 
health. ‘ You're all right,” he said briefly. 
And when I suggested that I feared the 
effects of confinement he only laughed. 

“They all say that at first. Wait till you 
have had a year of it, then we'll talk.” 

The doctor was presently succeeded by the 
chaplain, a gray-bearded divine who wore a 
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college cap, and was followed by a warder— 
the schoolmaster—behind whom marched a 
prisoner carrying a huge basket full of 
books. Would I like a book? The choice 
was not very wide; there were no novels 
except the serials that ran through the 
volumes of (Good Words, one or .two 
books of travels, of essays, and simple 
history. I might have other books if I 
chose, at my own expense, and a newspaper. 
Yes, but I must ask the Governor and get 
the sanction of the magistrates. 

The Governor came by-and-bye in person. 
His visit was evidently the great event of the 
day; it was heralded by a loud cry of 
“inspection !” which was shouted through 
the corridors and was taken up by all the 
echoes, end there was a great rattle of keys 
and bolts and bars as every cell door was 
thrown open. When it came to my turn 
several sharp words of command were fired 
at me like pistol shots: “ Attention! 
Governor's inspection. Any complaints ?” I 
had nothing much to say, nor did the great 
man give me a long audience. He was tall, 
plethoric, with snow-white moustachioes on 
a brick-red face; an old soldier evidently ; 
abrupt of speech end peremptory in manner. 
But he gave me what I wanted—more 
books, a newspaper, foolscap, pen and ink. 
I saw him like this for just a moment every 
day ; that, as I understood it, was my right 
and that of every prisoner in the gaol. This 
privilege and that of appeal to a magistrate 
or the Government inspector, who visited 
monthly, are the supposed safeguards that 
protect a prisoner from ill-usage. 

I cannot tell how I got through that first 
day in gaol. It was very long and dreary, 
without incident, except for the arrival of 
my meals—a good dinner at noon of roast 
beef from the cook-shop, and a pint of 
stout; a “high” tea at 5.30—bread and 
butter with fried fish. But as the time passed 
I grew more and more reconciled to my 
narrow chamber ; I fitted into it_more closely, 
and found it almost snug when the gas was 
lighted ; my bed was made by a fellow prisoner 
who got 2d. a day for his trouble. Night 
locking was at 8 p.m., and I was delighted 
to turn in. My pillow had a clean white 
pillow-slip, and my little bed looked quite 
inviting with its promise of rest and a few 
hours’ oblivion. Again I slept well, and 
awoke refreshed to face a second day exactly 
like the first, and so on for a week through. 
At the end of that time my “remand” 
expired. I went again before the bench— 
the petty sessional bench—when, in the 
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absence of any proof of my criminal ante- In this, the second phase of my gaol 
cedents as alleged by the police, my case © experiences, I did not fare quite so well as 








**One month.” 


was dealt with summarily, and I was in the first. There is a wide difference 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment with between the lot of an “ unconvicted” and a 
hard labour. “ convicted ” prisoner. 


(To be continue! next month.) 
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By H. D. Lowry and 
























= T is a difficult matter to write 

est adequately, within a limited 
f Is #F, space, concerning the wide dis- 
Pelt Sea trict known*as Camberwell : 
MOAOS)| many subjects which might 











well enough afford matter for 
as many articles of considerable length must 
be dismissed in the contest of paragraphs ; and 
even so, it will be difficult to give an idea of 
the past, living and dead, and of the present, 
of the district. 

At the time of the Romans—to begin at 





what is practically 
the beginning — it 
is supposed that 
all the space betwixt 
the hills of Camber- 
well and the rising 
ground of Deptford 
and Clapham, and as 
far up as Lambeth, ; 
was a vast lake when ; 
the tide was up, and ‘ 
at low water a use- : ‘e 
less sandy plain. It 
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would seem to have 
been these invaders 
who first of all hit upon the idea of confining 
the Thames between embankments; and a 
causeway of their making, strengthened by 
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CAMBERWELL. 
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stout piles still not altogether decayed, was 
discovered in 1809, during the excavations 
for the Grand Surrey Canal, running in a 
north-easterly direction from the Kent Road 
to the Thames at Rotherhithe. 

But it is necessary to jump immediately to 
the end of the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Lettsom, who lived at Grove Hill, and must 
be mentioned more than once before the 
end of this paper is reached, says in his 
“Village Society”: “In Camberwell village 
there are few poor inhabitants. Among 
those who may be deemed of the superior 
class a general equality prevails, both as to 
external appearance and general culture. 
They consist chiefly of respectable mer- 
chants and tradesmen, and those holding 
eligible offices in the public service.” 

The name “village”—which nowadays 
were inappropriate beyond words—must have 
suited Camberwell admirably when Lettsom 
wrote. “The trees and hedges of the vil- 
lage” are mentioned at this time in the 
vestry minutes. Hedgehogs were so abun- 
dant as to be nothing less than a nuisance, 
and fourpence a head was paid for them by 
the authorities, living or dead.  Polecats 
captured in the district, because of their 
greater rarity, or perhaps their more bound- 
less capacity for mischief, fetched as much as 
a shilling each ; and even sparrows (because 
there were famous market-gardens here- 
abouts) brought a quarter of that sum per 
dozen. 

A sad affliction fell upon the village in 
1782, when caterpillars did so abound as to 
become, according to contemporary records, 
“dangerous to the public at large.” The 
overseers, ever anxious for the well-being of 
the public they served, spent no less a sum 
than £10 in “ apprehending ” them at the rate 
of sixpence a bushel. The record makes one 
inclined to wonder whether these industrious 
overseers had anything to do with accelerat- 
ing the loss by Camberwell of what was cer- 
tainly its most unequalled glory. For thé 
Camberwell Beauty, one of the loveliest species 
in the loveliest genus of our English butter- 
flies, is now not to be found on this side of the 
Channel, though for a very few pence you may 
purchase aspecimen captured onthe Continent. 
G 
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A final quotation may suffice to illustrate 
the vastness of the change this century has 
seen: “Camberwell is a very pleasant vil- 
lage, of rather straggling form, but there are 
many good buildings in it, inhabited by mer- 
chants and gentry of London.” It may be 
added that the population of the village was 
somewhere about 4000; also that at about 
this time the number of hogs allowed to 
wander at large upon the highways was so 
large as to excite an outery which led to 
official action being taken. 

Grove Hill, where, at the beginning of the 
century, lived Dr. Lettsom—John Coakley 
Lettsom, M.D., to give him his full name 
has beauties which have not been allowed to 
go unsung. In the British Museum is his 
own copy of “ Grove Hill : an Horticultural 
Sketch,” a quarto volume, dated 1794, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and containing at the end 
a list of the fruit-trees on the estate, written 
in his own hand. There is also a quarto 
volume entitled “Grove Hill : a Descriptive 
Poem,” from the Argument of which a few 
sentences may perhaps be quoted :— 

“Address to the Deity, dictated by a general 
view of Grove Hill and the circumjacent 
country from that romantic elevation.— Rapid 
sketch of the principal objects which attract at- 
tention during a survey of Grove Hill Villa. 
The Grove leading to the house described.— 
The catastrophe of George Barnewell leads to 
moral reflections, in which the pains and 
danger attending avarice and ambition are 
contrasted in the pleasures resulting from 
domestic virtue and diffusive benevolence 
in the greater circle of Society.” 

For Barnewell is popularly supposed to 
have murdered his uncle in the Grove, so 
giving Lillo a foundation for his play, “George 
Barnewell, or the London Merchant.” 

To talk of the “romantic elevation ” of 
Grove Hill might be to run the chance of 
appearing guilty of a sort of deadly serious- 
ness which was commoner among the minor 
bards of the eighteenth century than among 
even the least considered poets of to-day. Yet 
the anonymous author of the poem, from 
whose Argument we have quoted, has been 
justified in his admiration of the district, and 
even in his choice of adjectives, by at least 
one writer of to-day. Readers of ‘* Madcap 
Violet” (a novel for which one is glad to 
possess a vastly higher admiration than it is 
proper to express nowadays) will recall that it 
was at Camberwell Grove that Violet found 
what she once impetuously called “the only 
home she ever had.” It was there that Mr. 


Drummond lived, with his sister and his niece, 
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in a house “rather like a toy cottage—a long, 
low, rambling place, with a verandah all 
round, ivy trained up the pillars, French 
windows, small peaked gables, some few 
trees and bushes in front, and a good garden 
behind.” After all, the description is suf- 
ficiently attractive, and yet there are a mul- 
titude of houses in the Grove to which it 
might quite justly be applied. 

But for unadulterated praise—a very rhap- 
sody about Camberwell—you must turn to 
that chapter in the book which tells of how 
Violet came to see her friends after an ab- 
sence of two long years in America. Almost 
the first question is, “ Have they built over 
Grove Park yet? And the big cedars are 
they still there, and the tall elms and the rooks’ 
nests ?”” Then she continues : ‘“ When I used 
to think of the happiest time I ever spent 
in England and the most beautiful place I 
could remember, I always thought of those 
Christmas holidays I spent with you, and of 
our walks at night in the snow. Do you 
remember how we used to wander out when 
is was late, with the hard snow crackling 
beneath one’s feet and the gas lamps shining 
on the trees, and then we went away into the 
park, under the shadow of those big cedars. 
Then I used to think of the silence we got 
into by the side of the meadows; one 
seemed to be up close to the stars, and you 
could not imagine there was anybody living 
in those two or three houses. And as for 
London, though it lay quite near you know, 
you could see or hear nothing of it ; there was 
nothing all around but the white snow and 
the black trees and the stars. Do you re- 
member all that ?.” 

Her lover, as he was fain to be, cannot 
believe that such a place lies close at hand, 
or that Camberwell is, as Violet declares, 
more beautiful than Chamounix. But the 
end of the matter is that the whole party 
adjourn in order to put her enthusiastic de- 
scription to the test, and her lover-——— Well, 
it can only be admitted that Violet, or the 
novelist who speaks on her behalf, makes 
out a very good case for Camberwell. 

“They reached the gloomy portals of the 
park—gloomy because of the cedars about— 
and then they left the region of bright gas- 
light and passed in through the darkness of 
the overhanging trees. The sky overhead 
was clear and full of pale stars ; in the South 
a lambent planet was shining. How solemnly 
stood the great trees, their spreading branches 
of a jet black against the far-off vault of 
blue, not a rustle of their leaves breaking 
the deep stillness. There vas a scent of hay 
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in the air, one of the meadows adjoining 
having just been cut. When at length they 
had reached the highest portion of the park 
and got by one or two tall and silent houses, 
they came upon a wonderful spectacle. No 
dramatic surprise could have been more skil- 
fully arranged, for they had become accus- 
tomed to the clear and serene darkness of 
the night, the twinkling of the pale stars, 
and the blackness of the lofty trees, and they 
had no further expectations. But all at once 
they found before them, as they looked away 
over to Sydenham, 


means the only man of letters who has dwelt 
in the region lying round about. Mr. Ruskin 
lived for a long time on Denmark Hill, which, 
after all, is only Camberwell smelling sweeter 
in the nostrils of the superior under another 
name. One knows little enough of the facts 
of Browning’s life—perhaps because it was 
happy and respectable—but it is certain at 
least that he was born at Camberwell and 
there educated. Jowett, Sydney Debell, 
John Oxenford, and Eliza Cook lived there 
or thereabouts at one time or another, as did 





a vast and moonlit 
space, the air filled 
with a strange, pale 
glamour that seemed 
to lie over the broad 
valley, while the 
yellow moon _her- 
self hung like « 
great globe of fire 
immediately over 
the long low line of 
hills stretching 
across the southern 
horizon. 

“These heights 
lying under this 
vlory of moonlight 
would have seemed 
dusky, mystic, and 
remote, but that here 
and there glittered 
bright spots of fire, 
telling of houses 
hidden among trees 
and overlooking the 
wide plain. It is a 
wonderful —_ pano- 
rama. The burning 
stars of gold on the 
shadowy heights, 
the full yellow moon 
in the viclet-gray 
sky, the pale light 
over the plain, and 
the black trees close 
at hand, the southward-looking branches of 
which were touched here and there by the 
mild radiance. Then the extreme silence of 
the place, as if that were a pageant all lit up 
in an uninhabited world—the cold, sweet 
night air, the mystery and sadness of the 
stars.” 

It is perhaps needless to remark after these 
quotations that Mr. William Black lived at 
Camberwell—at Airlie House, in the Grove— 
some twenty years ago. Nor is he by any 
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Charles Gibbon—a novelist who never ob- 
tained the full recognition he merited. 
Thomas Hood lived, towards the end of 
1840, at what is now 181 Camberwell New 
Road, and he there produced that moving 
mixture of tragedy and farce, Miss Kilman- 
sey. Oliver Goldsmith—* poor Goldy ” as 
his associates called him, half in affection 
and half in pity—was at one time usher in a 
school at Peckham. No man could have 
been less suited for the position, or hated it 
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more. The house was standing and known 
by his name when Forster wrote his biography 
of the poet, but it was finally demolished in 
the year 1876. 

Among others who have dwelt in the 
neighbourhood for greater or longer periods 
may be mentioned Mr. Chamberlain, who, 
like Browning, went to school in Camberwell. 
It is said that a Bonaparte lived in inglorious 
exile at Camberwell Green, while a gentleman 
calling himself the Duke of Normandy dwelt 
at the same place for a considerable period. 
But perhaps the most famous resident—if 
you except Barnewell—was Edward Alleyne, 
the actor and friend of Shakespeare, who 
founded Dulwich College. There he married 
Constance Donne, his ‘‘ dear sweetharte and 
loving mouse,” and there both he and she 
are buried. 

The Manor of Dulwich belonged in 
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builders in the land even in the days of 
Alleyne, for he was hardly in his grave be- 
fore a tower with which he had glorified the 
building showed a decided tendency to come 
down. At that time, and for a long while 
after, the value of the land around the 
college for building purposes would probably 
have been less than its agricultural value ; 
but in any case the trustees could not have 
leased it for the purpose. There were times, 
therefore, when the financial resources of the 
college were distinctly limited. But in due 
season it was decreed that the land be- 
queathed to the college by Alleyne might be 
let on leases, and the consequence is that 
Dulwich College is nowadays a considerable 
and a very wealthy landlord. 

It remains to speak of Camberwell as it 
is at the present day, and the description 





1127 to Bermondsey Abbey, and re- 
mained attached to it until the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, when it was 
granted to the Carlton family. They 
eventually sold it to Alleyne, and on the 
estate he had thus acquired he began 
the building of his college, somewhere 
in the early part of 1613. The building 
was completed in 1616, or virtually 
completed, but difficulties stood in the 
way of the pious founder, and it was 
not until June 1619, that James I. saw 
fit to grant him the necessary letters- 
patent. 

These were addressed “ To our trusty 
and well-beloved servannte Edw. Alleyne, 
of Dulwich, in our county of Surrey, 
Esquyer, Chief Maister of all and singular 
our game of Beares, Bulls, Mastive dogs, 
and Mastive bitches.” They provided 
for the foundation of a college, to be 
called “The College of God’s Gift.” 
This was to endure for ever, and to 
consist of the master, the warden, four 
fellows, six poor brethren, six poor 
sisters, and twelve poor scholars, who 
were to be maintained, educated, and 
governed according to such statutes as 
Alleyne should make during his lifetime, 
or as the persons nominated by him 
should make during his lifetime. The 
college was opened on September 13, 
1619, which has ever since been regarded 
as its foundation day. 

The history and present state of the 
“College of God’s Gift” need not be 
gone into. Very few traces of the 


























old buildings now remain; indeed it 
would appear that there were jerry 
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must depend mainly upon the point of view 
which happens to be chosen by the observer. 
Supposing you take tram or *bus and go 
thither by way of the Elephant and Castle 
and Walworth Road, you can hardly take a 
cheerful view of the matter. It appears that 
the Camberwell of Mr. William Black 


midnight in the house of her neighbours on 
either side. 

And in these same streets, whose dull 
monotony gives them full claim to the epi- 
thet “mean,” even where they make the 
biggest pretensions to the jaunty respect- 





is just as much a fiction as the char- [+ 
acter of Violet or Mr. Drummond, 
or still lovelier Coquette, the ill-fated 
Daughter of Heth. The same impres- 


sion is inevitably made upon YOU if | gjpy—pgeseemmmesscgummsntstuscupesmssmmsecemrmmmssemtttts: 


you go down by train from Ludgate 
Hill, or Victoria, or London Bridge, 
to Camberwell New Road, or Denmark 
Hill, or Peckham Rye, all of which 
stations are more or less within the 
district under discussion. 

The people with whom you travel, 
and the mode of travelling, are alike 
in tone with the life which is most 
common ina multitude of the “ mean” 
streets of the locality. The people, 
whether they be engaged as clerks, or 
in the multitudinous shops of central 
London, or in merely mechanical 
occupations, have that look of chronic 
fatigue which speaks eloquently 
enough of deprivation of the pleasant 
things of life—even, in some degree, 
of sleep, which is the best of all gifts 
vouchsafed to men on this side of the 
grave. The houses are ugly and be- 
grimed, so that even the optimist — 
ever the wisest among men—finds it 
very hard to realise that in some of 
them people ’ over-worked, pcrhaps, 
and well acquainted witin poverty, may 
be living lives as happy and as useful 
as lives could be in the best regulated 
of Utopias. 

Even where the houses have been 
erected within the last few years and 
make some pretence—with coloured 
glass in the panels of the doors, brass 
knockers, and electric bells—to come- 
liness, the same effect comes from their 
observation in the same mood. One 
realises, or seems to realise, that in all 
of them the outward appearance is 
deceptive, and that though the bride |,% 
who comes to such a house from the Se 
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country may be filled with pride in 

the beginning, she will very quickly 

come to long passionately for a dwelling-place 
which is not exactly like a thousand others 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and in 
which it is not possible to overhear, without 
eaves-dropping, all that passes from dawn to 





THE BANNS ARE PUBLISHED. 


ability which is now in favour, there is 
never any peace or quiet. It must always 
be terrible to the man or woman who has 
known a happier region to live in a place 
where coals are bought by the hundred- 











weight, more or less, from carts whose 
drivers make the day hideous with their 
calls. 'To these same people it must be an 
absolutely unintelligible thing that those who 
were born to the life can buy and eat and 
enjoy the much-handled fruit which is 
brought round in other carts by other 
men, who have also the secret of making 
the human voice attain its maximum of 
offensiveness. 

Misfortunes are never allowed to happen 
without bringing benefits to some one or 
other. It is doubtless to be regretted in 
certain ways that the funds of the Charing 
Cross hospital are so shrunken that the 
institution can no longer afford to occupy its 
present position in the centre of London. 
But that part of London has more than its 
full share of the existing hospitals, and if, as 
seems certain, the Charing Cross hospital is 
removed a few years hence to crowded 
Camberwell, we may be very certain indeed 
that its usefulness will be in nowise dimin- 
ished. The fact impresses itself upon him 
who travels down by ’bus or train and sees 
nothing but tired people, inhabitants of 
crowded and unlovely streets, merely to live 
in which would suffice to fatigue a sensitive 
person. 

That is one view of the question. But 
even to those who choose to hold it, 
Camberwell can show much that they 
must needs recognise as delightful and 
desirable. 

Violet’s question as to Grove Park would 
have now to be answered otherwise than it 
was answered by Drummond, for the place 
has been built over very largely, and many of 
the splendid trees that made the loveliness 
of the park have fallen, to make way for 
would-be ‘picturesque villas of red_ brick. 
Yet you may still look straight across London 
from the hillside as far as Hampstead Heath, 
or, mounting a little higher, to Sydenham ; 
and many of those same red-brick villas have 
delightful gardens behind. 

At least they are situated in semi-private 
roads, where the noise of the street hawker 
does not eternally make day hideous. There 
are young trees planted everywhere, and 
when spring comes you will see more of 
flowering chestnut, hawthorn, lilac, laburnum, 
and, later on, of glimmering elder-flower, 
than in ninety-nine out of a hundred towns 
lost in the remotest provinces. You would 
not hear more of the birds which make 
spring beautiful if you were dwelling by the 
Thames at Wallingford, where the thrushes 
begin to make sleep impossible on June 
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nights before you have grown tired of 
listening to the nightingales. 

It is very certain that the stranger dropped 
for the first time in the Grove itself, and 
asked to make a guess as to his whereabouts, 
would be a good fifty miles from the truth, 
The place is but a few minutes from the 
noise and turmoil of Camberwell Green, yet 
in summer many of the houses are invisible 
from the roadwey for a thick screen of trees, 
and all up the hill you walk in a green shade. 




















WATCHING THE CRYSTAL PALACE FIREWORKS FROM 
DOG KENNEL HILL, 


The place is inexpressibly pleasant when rain 
has come at last after an interval of drought ; 
when there are wet patches on the pave- 
ment, shining a vivid green (until you have 
come quite close to them) with the reflection 
of light filtered through innumerable quiver- 
ing leaves. 

It is little wonder that on Sundays there 
is a sort of church-parade here, when all 
that is pleasing in the neighbourhood is to 
be seen. One cannot but be sorry that the 
Thatched Cottage, a house in which life 
could not fail to be an idyll, is destined to 
come down ere long. For if to walk in the 
Grove is to understand that not so long ago 
the name “Camberwell Village” was not 
inappropriate, to see this antique cottage— 
which is surely Drummond’s house ?—is to 
be convinced that it is still the only name 
for the place, 










































Curiously enough, there are chapels and 
churches in the Grove and round about it 
sufficient to supply a very big village indeed. 
This part of Camberwell is, for some unknown 
reason, vastly popular among Germans of the 
well-to-do-class, who are so numerous as to 
have a church of their own hard by Denmark 
Hill station. The presence of this colony is 
so exceedingly well recognised that the 
Christmas decorations of the railway station 
at Denmark Hill are among the many small 
things peculiar to the neighbourhood. There 
are the usual coloured pictures and brightly- 
covered magazines on the bookstall, but 
there are also German mottoes, such as are 
appropriate to the season. 

Altogether, then, it is easy to understand 
that many a resident in Camberwell comes 
homeward—though it be through the Wal- 
worth Road on a tram whose occupants 
are all depressingly fatigued in look, even 
though they have oranges for refreshment— 
with the best heart imaginable. He is going 
into the country, so to speak. And there are 
times when the City must seem very hateful 
to those who must go up to it in the morning. 
The driver of the four-horse “ Times ” omni- 
bus which takes you thither ought to be 
magically influenced, and induced to turn 
his horses’ heads and land you in the very 
heart of the country, not amid the noise and 
stir of Fleet Street. 

But there are sometimes consolations. 
A man came down to the Green one day 
in March, when frost and rain were over 
and gone, the spring had made a sort of 
preliminary appearance, and the thought 
of anything but Arcadian idleness was in- 
tolerably incongruous. ‘To add to his dis- 
comfiture, he was a minute or two late, and 
—though the air was deliciously fresh and 
clear—could only find a seat inside the 
omnibus. 

It did not start immediately, and _ his 
temper grew worse and worse. When it 
began to move and almost immediately 
stopped again he was on the verge of an 
exclamation of disgust and impatience. But 
suddenly he grew silent. There entered the 
prettiest girl imaginable—eighteen at the 
outside—with poppies in her hat. She was 
prettily flushed and excited. He saw at 
once, before the omnibus had resumed its 
journey, that she was somehow connected 
with the stage, because of her companion, 
an older woman, not too well dressed, whose 
faded complexion told in some inexplicable 
way that she had long been used to making 
up to all sorts of alien likenesses, 
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He began to feel more reconciled to fate. 
At first he was mainly concerned in an en- 
deavour to make it appear that he was quite 
unaware of the apparition of the pretty girl 
who sat opposite him. There was not an- 
other man in the *bus who was not engaged 
in the same hopeless task. But presently 
she began to talk to her companion, 
oblivious of everything but her own good 
fortune, and he could not but listen. 

She was an actress, it appeared, and for 
many months had been playing minor parts 
in some theatre down in the East-End. 
From what she said she had found the life 
singularly enjoyable. The East-End folk had 
recognised the charm of her girlishness, and 
she on her side had not misunderstood their 
methods of expressing their regard for her. 
She strove to make it clear, even to this 
friend who was in the profession, that she 
was not ungrateful to them. But the East- 
End is infinitely removed from the West, 
and who that acts does not desire an engage- 
ment somewhere within a mile of Charing 
Cross? She had honed against hope for this 
desirable thing, and suddenly it had been 
granted her. A West-End manager had 
happened to go down East ; he had seen her 
act, with the result that she had got an en- 
gagement at one of the theatres in the Strand. 

Her companion had long since had the 
same chance and failed to profit by it. She 
was generous, and genuinely glad, but she 
could not help taking a less radiantly rosy 
view of the case than did the novice. And 
it all made no difference. She explained 
that the salary was smaller than it seemed ; 
there was little space behind the scenes in 
such a theatre, and dresses got ruined in no 
time. The pretty child was not in the least 
discouraged ; she had a hundred methods to 
suggest whereby a careful woman (as she 
called herself) might pass through mounds 
of dust and still keep her robes unsoiled. 

There was another subject on which she 
talked with the same enthusiasm. Down in 
the East-End they have their actors, actresses, 
and managers, as well known there as Sir 
Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, or Mr. 
Mulholland round about Camberwell. And 
the leading lady of her theatre, to whom she 
had been wont to look up, was not the least 
bit jealous of her success. More: she had 
congratulated her with the utmost heartiness, 
and striven to explain to her what are the 
differences between the requirements of East 
and West. The girl admired her generosity, 
and was charmingly grateful for it ; and yet, 
so splendid seemed her present opportunity, 
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she could not understand how it was that 
anyone human could escape the pangs of 
She was delightful 
ax5cgether ; and when at last she left the ’bus 
at Wellington Street the people who had been 
her companions turned and 
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urban theatres are sure of big audiences if 
they be established in the right positions, it 
ought presently to be possible for all the 
inhabitants of Greater London to see all 
London’s chief actors in theatres close to 





looked after her and then 
looked-smilingly at one another. 
The man who had been so dis- 
contented when he entered the 
’bus was grateful to the Fates, 
at whose unkindness he had 
been railing inwardly. 

To talk of acting is to re- 
member the most notable 
feature of latter-day Camber- 
well —the new theatre. Its 
establishment was the work of 
a pioneer—Mr. J. B. Maul- 
holland ; its success makes one 
very certain that the work 
he has begun will be carried 
on all over London, and that 
if it be done with judgment 
it will be still successful. For 
the theatres in the centre of 
London are nowadays so very 
far away from the suburbs 
that to visit a play at one of 
them is at once costly and 
troublesome for the man who 
does not keep his own com- 
fortable carriage and draw an 
income very much above the 
average. At Camberwell you 
have what is, in every re- 
spect and detail, a very good 
theatre ; and men may come 
home from the City, dine and 
dress—if they choose to dress 
—in comfort, and go to the 
theatre without any of the 
haste and worry that make it 
a terrible thing to go to see 
the play at a theatre in the 
centre of London. 

A test of the goodness of 
ideas is that of their capacity 
of extension, and one can 
hardly doubt that this idea 
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will be extended very largely 
within the next few 
There will be other theatres of 

the same kind, for one thing; for another, 
the most eminent of our actors will recognise 
that where the mountain cannot come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet may as well go to the 
‘mountain. In other words, since it has 


been demonstrated at Camberwell that sub- 





years. AT THE 


THEATRE METROPOLE: EXIT THE AUDIENCE, 


their own homes. Mr. Mulholland, indeed, 
has already done much towards this end. 
Toconclude. This theatre, the Metropole, 
helps also to show that that name “ village,” 
signifying isolation from London, is still in 
some sense applicable to Camberwell. In 
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the Strand you take a ’bus only to find that 
each of your companions is going to his own 
separate destination. But you go to Cam- 
berwell from the theatre, from some place 
near by, and it is evident that a good 
majority of those who travel with you are 
going to the same place. You overhear 
them talking of the plays that have been 
visible for six months past, or of what there 
will be to see next week, and the week 
after, and the week after that. And 
when you reach the theatre there is a 
little group upon the pavement watching 
the shadows which come and go on the 
translucent ground-glass window-panes of 
the dressing-rooms. “he group includes 
all sorts of people, of all ages, and they 
watch the ~-ague flitting shadows perse- 
veringly. ‘che vague, romantic charm of 
the drama, which illustrated interviews and 
Sunday night so/rées have done so much to 
kill, still lives for them. ‘The thing would 
be the merest commonplace in the previnces, 
but here in London it is delightfully unex- 
pected, and a proof, too, of the fact that 
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there are regions within the four-mile radius 
where the theatre is just as unfamiliar, and 
its charm for that reason as strong, as in the 
dullest and most thinly-populated of country 
districts. 

















From a photo by] [Lock & Whitfield. 


MR. MULHOLLAND. 




















From a photo by} 





[H. R. Herbert, East Dulwich. 
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IN ANIMALS. 





Written and Illustrated by Frey Mituer. 


are aS many diverse 
and characteristic ex- 
pressions in animals as 
are to be found among 
human bipeds, if we 
have eyes to see and 
take the trouble to in- 
dividualise and treat 
animals as though each 
possessed an Ego. 

In the old days, before that magical key 
*‘ Kvolution ”’ was placed in our hands to 
unlock so many barred doors in Nature’s 
workshop, it was customary to draw a very 
hard and fast line between man and the 
animal kingdom, and if we stretch a hand 








DANE, 


through time—the short interval of thirty- 
four years—we can understand the shock it 
was to the world to hear of a book called 
the ‘Descent of Man.” To read it was 
impious. 

Darwin looked at animals as_ sentient 
beings ; to him they were as interesting as 
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humans, and there can be no question that 
if animals are to be as interesting to us as 
they may be, we must not treat them as it 
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is said the Italians do their horses, as 
creatures without souls. On the contrary, 
we must study them sympathetically and 
intelligently. Expression in animals is 
a most interesting study, but it is only 
possible in this brief article to indicate a 
line of inquiry which I must leave to my 
readers to follow up for themselves. 

To me animals—I use the word to in- 
clude all vertebrates—are strangely human 
































FOX TERRIER. 





parallel between them and people we find 
around us. We need not see through a 
distorted me- 
dium to per- 
ceive man in 
the monkey.” 
Animal phy- 
siognomy has 
always had a 
living interest 
to artists, who 
through allages 
have delighted 
to humanise 





animals. The bird - headed man and the 
man-headed bulls, found in Assyrian exca- 
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vations, at once come before us; there is 
Aristophanes’ comedy of the “ Birds,” and, 
coming to our own day, Kipling’s “ Jungle 
Stories,” show 
how very human 
animals are if 
we will only put 
ourselves in the 
right attitude 
to be receptive 
to such im- 
pressions. De- } 
pend upon it if CAT. 

we saw animals 

from Kipling’s point of view we should find 
them more companionable and interesting, 
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breeches,” 
ourselves. 
Take dogs, an animal which even in pre- 


to use Carlyle’s definition of 





FROG. 


companion. Those who have had dog 
friends will agree with me that every dog 
has its own individual expression indicative 
of character and disposition. I have a 
collie which I bought some years ago as a 
puppy from a shepherd boy. One lady told 
me that she couldn’t keep such a dog as 
*‘ Lassie ’’ because of her beseeching and 
plaintive expression due to a moist languish- 
ing eye. To her the dog was all too human, 
and I have to confess that I have little 
power to resist 
Lassie when she 
gazes up long- 
ingly at a mor- 
sel I have re- 
served where- 
with to finish 
a meal, and 
many’s the 
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find their expressions as suggestive as those 
of the ‘omnivorous bipeds who wear 


historic times appears to have been man’s 
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bonne bouche I have had to sacrifice to my 
collie friend. 

My great Dane, ‘ Duchess,” has a wholly 
different expression to ‘‘ Lizzie,’’ as you can 
see by referring to her portrait—a philo- 
sophic melancholy, somewhat akin perhaps 
to the artistic pessimism some of us like 
indulging in, marks her physiognomy. 

It is well known among sportsmen, who 
require great intelligence in their dogs, that 
if you are going to develop dogs’ faculties 
you must always have them about with you ; 
they must be your constant companions ; 
and Charles St. John, in his delightful 
‘*‘ Wild Sports of the Highlands,” says that 
after a hard day’s work he did not banish 
his dogs into a cold outhouse, but allowed 
them to lie resting on the hearthrug before 
the fire in his dining-room. And _ the 
stories he tells of the intelligence of his 
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dogs would be considered incredible were he 
not so absolutely veracious in other matters. 

I don’t deny that many dog stories are 
either inventions or gross exaggerations, 
but there is too much positive evidence at 
hand (there are plenty of authentic stories 
in Darwin’s works) to make one incredulous 
as to the high intelligence of dogs. In fact, 
to say where instinct ends and reason 
begins becomes increasingly difficult, the 
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further we pursue our studies in this 
direction, as the investigations of the late 
Professor Romanes show. What is passing 
in the mind of an animal is as much shown 
in its physiogonomy as in man himself, and 
as with us the face is the index to the mind 
and disposition, so is the face the index of 
the mind in animals if we will only learn to 
read what the expression tells us. 

Authors have before now not thought it 
unworthy to write the lives of animals. 
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‘‘ Rab and his Friends” might be described 
as a classic. Some readers may remember 
Swinburne’s beautiful sonnet, in which he 
talks of the day when Rab shall lick the 
hand of Marjorie. And, in more recent days, 
‘¢Teufel the Terrier’ was a book that was 
read by thousands. It was my good fortune 
to know both the writer of Teufel’s life 
as well as the dog himself. Poor Yates 
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Carrington did not live long after the 
death of the dog he so loved and painted 
and biographised, ‘but I fancy Teufel is 
likely to keep the artist’s memory green 
quite as much as the animal pictures he 
painted. I was inclined to think in those 
days that Carrington grew ultra-sentimental 
over his terrier, but then I had not myself 
owned a dog, my affection had wasted itself 
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on cats up to that time. Now that I have 
kept dogs I can realise Carrington’s attitude 
znwards Teufel. The varying expressions 
m Teufel’s face were quite as significant 
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and intelligible to his owner as any of 
Carrington’s friends’; perhaps more so, 
for I can quite think that Teufel was better 
known to his owner than were the people 
he found around him. 

Landseer was a sympathetic student of 
animal natures, and was keenly sensitive to 
the human side of them, as we can see in 
such pictures as ‘‘ Alexander and Diogenes,”’ 
** Dignity arid Impudence,” and ‘ The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.’”’ I have heard 
it urged against him that he made his 
animals too human, but the fact is a great 
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many people do not think of the human 
side of animals — ‘the Man in _ the 
Monkey ’’ as I have termed it—and they 
cannot therefore judge of such a matter. 
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It is said that Landseer could always 
draw animals to. him, and that he exercised 
a fascinating power over them which made 
them obedient, and that he could develope 
their intelligence by the way he looked at 
them. It is undeniable that animals are 
not only drawn towards, but are also much 
more amiable to those who appreciate 
them than they are to people who take 
little notice of or, maybe, shrink from them. 
And animals are keenly alive to ridicule 
and insults: make grimaces at a dog or 
a monkey and watch the result. 

The Zoological Gardens is the best 
gallery of animal portraits in England, 
and as one who has spent many delightful 
weeks in sketching there, I am in a 


position to speak of the interest.the gardens 
have for those who do not merely go there 
to idle away lazy hours. 


It may be re- 





membered that some few years ago a visitor 
to the Zoo started the theory that the 
keepers grew to be facially like the animals 
they had under their care. If I remember 
aright this student instanced the old keeper 
of the lions as a striking instance of his 
theory. I have never myself inquired into 
the matter, but I would as lief believe that 
animals always associated with man as 
companions would grow to be like their 
masters. My readers may follow this 
suggestion up for themselves by comparing 
the pets of their friends with their owners. 
I make them a present of the idea for what 
it is worth. 

Of course the most palpably human 
creatures are monkeys. One certainly feels 
in looking at their movements, watching 
their expressions, and noting their byplay, 
that in them one sees the mirror held up 
to nature, though one cannot say monkeys 
show virtue her own image. It is an end- 
less comedy enacted without reference to an 
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audience, and I never go into the monkey 
house at the Zoo without the desire to fix 
down some of the scenes there played. 

Sally, the chimpanzee which died some 
few years ago, was an especial favourite, 
and under the tutelage of her keeper great 
things were expected of her. It was as 
interesting to watch her face as that of a 
comedian’s, so infinitely varied was it in 
expression, and many a time have I gone 
into her house ostensibly to sketch her, and 
have come away without recording a single 
impression, so fascinating was it to watch 
her. 

It was left to Mr. Louis Wain to show 
us the human side to cats. I have had one 
or two pet cats, but I cannot say that I 
viewed them with sympathetic intelligence, 
though I petted them so far as they allowed 
me. It is as difficult to get on terms of 
intimacy with cats as it is with dogs, and 
yet I am aware that there is an infinite 
variety of expression among them if you 
only have eyes to see. 

It is interesting to compare the expression 
of a collie with his first cousin the fox. 
The cunning of the latter becomes alert 
intelligence in the dog. 

Birds, again, are interesting subjects. 
The raven has many associations: Dickens’ 
“Grip,” and Poe’s “bird of ill-omen,”’ at 
once occur to one, but when I have been 
sketching those in the Zoo I have found 
them every whit as interesting as animals. 
A great deal of the ‘expression in birds is in 
the eye, and a very cunning orb a rayen’s 
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is. So, too, is the owl’s. The adjutant is 
quite human in expression. Marks, who 
has, one might say, popularised this bird, 
was one of the first men to show the 
human side of the fowls of the air; and 
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in such pictures as ‘‘An Episcopal Visita- 
tion,’ and ‘‘ Convocation,” he has shown 
us what can be done with the adjutant. 

3ut the illustrations speak more eloquently 
than words, so I shall leave my readers to 
follow up a line of study only hinted at in 
this article. 



























THE LOCKED BOOK OF HUMPHREY GARDOM. 


By R. Murray Givcurist. 





F4/HE summit of Lord’s Tor was 
4| cleft by a gully, through 
which ran an ancient road 
of sand and weather-worn 
stone. The grassy banks 
that were unbroken by any 
cross-path were bright with purple gentian 
and starry shepherd’s flax. This road, 
which seemed to cut the great hill in two, 
was the boundary line of the moorland, 
northward was only heath and rock, be- 
sprinkled here and there with desecrated 
burrows and haunted by grouse and fern- 
owls and curlews; whilst southward lay 
half-cultivated fields in which the bilberry 
bush grew profusely. 

Humphrey Gardom’s homestead stood on 
the highest peak. The four windows of a 
chamber that stood higher than the rest 
commauded the points of the compass. It 
was known as the ‘‘ Beacon House,’’ and its 
occupants in past centuries had played an 
important part in the history of the country- 
folk, for Lord’s Tor commanded the finest 
stretch of country in Derbyshire. In one 
direction the skyline was abruptly cut 
against a far distant edge, serrated and 
terrible; in another was a valley that ran 
to the heart of the Peak—a valley exquisite 
in its gradations of mist and shadow; ina 
third the earth was scooped into an immense 
basin, fretted everywhere with limestone 
walls, and almost treeless save where shaded 
hamlets nestled on hillocks that relieved the 
smooth surface. But the east was the most 
beautiful, for there was a dale of wood and 
water, with a broken castle crowning the 
horizon and a palace lying in an open park. 
Humphrey called this palace the ‘“‘ House 
Iridescent,” for in its garden there played 
winter and summer a wondrously tall foun- 
tain, and when sun and wind dallied the 
spray was drawn across the whole front and 
made into a dancing rainbow. 

The ‘Beacon House,” with its small 
farm, had been the property of Humphrey’s 
family since the time of Elizabeth, and now 
the old man was beginning to grow feeble, 
but his delight in the moorland and the 
valleys only increased with his weakness. 
All his life he had been a poet—not a poet 
who craves men’s approbation, but one who 
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was constrained to write down his passing 
moods for his own joy, just as the lark that 
sings ere dawn when none may hear. 

In the huge locked book of his verse he 
had imprisoned the sun and the moon, the 
winds and the patter of summer rain and 
the fall of the snow, the fairy pictures on 
the marsh ice, the movement of the green 
rush-tips, the heather in flower, the quiver- 
ing lattice beneath his own light-stricken 
birches, the thin wiry grass of the hilltops, 
the plover cry—all that he loved best. And 
these things were but the symbols of a 
passion that had never been gratified, but 
yet had bestowed upon his life great sweet- 
ness and strength. He had never felt the 
least desire to pass beyond the boundary of 
the horizon, and all that he knew of the 
world of cities was derived from his books. 
He had often conceived quaint fancies about 
this outer world, had likened it to the ant- 
hills which he disturbed so that he might 
see the white eggs borne away to a more 
secret chamber, or to the corruption that 
lies within a month-dead bird. He could 
not realise health of brain and body apart 
from the country. 

There was a housekeeper at the ‘‘ Beacon 
House,” a foster sister-—his mother had 
died in childbed—who was full of curious 
conceits and superstitions. She was small 
and stout, and had the cheeks of a codling, 
russet and wrinkled and round. A cap of 
white bone lace framed her face, and her 
teeth were still white and shining. On fine 
days she made him lean on her arm, and 
took him to a sunny nook and sat in silence 
until he spoke of returning. But of late 
much of this enjoyment had been forbidden, 
for more than once, so intense had been his 
susceptibility to the motion of the wind 
and the blaze of the sun, that he had lost 
consciousness. 

And always the nook chosen faced the 
‘House Iridescent.” and Lizbeth, the 
housekeeper, observed that whenever weak- 
ness had overcome him the fountain had 
scattered its ragged veil between the fagade 
and the garden wall. 

On the last day of July, when the heather 
was oppressingly sweet, and the scent of 
drying hay filled the air, he craved to be 
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taken to his favourite viewpoint, and carried 
with him his book of verses. Lizbeth knew 
he wished to be alone, and as he seemed some- 
what stronger, she left him and went back to 
the house. When she had gone he opened his 
book, and gazed wistfully over the distance 
to the park, in whose topmost wood stood a 
hunting-tower, whence the dames of olden 
time had watched the chase. From its 
highest pinnacle fluttered a red ensign, and 
he knew that the mistress of ‘The House 
Iridescent’ was at home. 

He opened his book and began to read in 
a thin, melancholy voice. It was one of the 
things he had written fifty years ago, when 
he had just crossed the border of childhood. 
It was full of stilted sweetness. 

‘IT know not what influence drew me to 
her place; but the wind was high, and 
plovers dashed about, calling wildly. Per- 
chance it was the smell of the firs borne 
over the dividing eight miles of hill and 
valley. 

“‘T rough-saddled my galloway and rcde on 
and on in a dream, until I reached her park, 
and there I plunged into the thicket... I 
heard the sound of her voice joined to the 
wind-cry ; stealthily I dismounted, tied the 
bridle to a withered branch, and hurried 
onward. All the swaying firs were casting 
their pollen; I saw her most exquisite 
beauty through a shower of gold. Her 
song ceased and she turned upon me and 
smiled in the way that the daughters of the 
sun smile, and though she passed from my 
sight, I remained there till darkness came: 
It was as if I had entered a too-sacred 
temple, and the affronted goddess had 
deprived me of the power of motion.” 

As Humphrey read this he seemed to grow 
young again : his withered cheeks filled out, 
and a soft colour rose; his eyes sparkled, his 
llps grew firm. This vision of her loveli- 
ness had reached him at a critical period ; it 
had redeemed him from a slough of despond, 
it was his first true glimpse of the higher 
poetry. 

The story of their second meeting was 
told in a letter that had never been sent. It 
was written on a great sheet of vellum, 
which was folded in its place midway in the 
volume. The margin was covered with the 
dried petals of many sweet-smelling flowers. 
It was endorsed ‘“‘ To my Dame of Destiny.” 

‘““Madam and Mistress,—It behoves me 
to write to tell you that once again we have 
met, and that to-day held a keener joy than 
my whole life. Hearing that my lord was 
dead I sorrowed bitterly, because of your 


woe, for I know that your love for him 
exceeded the love of most wives; and in the 
expectation that my lord would lie in state 
for the country to see, I left my house and 
travelled to ‘The House Iridescent.’ And at 
the gate was one whom I had helped in 
youth, and who now serves you as porter, 
and I drew him aside, and entreated to see 
my lord in private. He took me to an old 
French garden where stood leaden terminal 
statues, laced together with vines, where- 
from swayed purple fruit. In the centre 
stood god Pan, blowing with cracked cheeks 
into his reeds. From the open doors of the 
orange-house crept subtly conflicting odours; 
in the wall-niches white satyrs’ heads spirted 
water from eyes and mouths into agate 
basins. All around were roses, white and 
yellow and red ; wasps were revelling on the 
trickling slabs of the jetteaua. 

‘** Your man came at last and led me from 
chamber to chamber, all redolent with 
sandal-wood and cedar, and gorgeous with 
ancient pictures, and down a great stone 
staircase to the chapel where the dead 
spouse lay. The last cluster of village women 
was departing: I noted how each touched 
his forehead with her left hand so that she 
might not dream. The silk mort-cloth 
covered him from head to foot; over his 
face was spread a kerchief of lace which you 
had wrought in your maidenhood. 

‘“« The aromatic herbs concealed all odour 
of death : he might have been lying upon his 
marriage bed. And vivid pictures of your 
love sprang before me, and—without con- 
sidering the wrong—when the kerchief was 
removed I stooped and kissed his mouth, 
understanding, in some wise, that I had 
kissed your own. 

‘‘ Dear one, if this confession anger you, 
pardon me, for with all my heart and soul I 
love you. ‘If you bade me for your happiness 
destroy my life I would not hesitate. Yet, 
fool that I am, my mistress will never see this 
letter: it will die with me!” 

After that kiss Humphrey’s lyrics were 
interwoven with cords of strong passion. 
It had been given on his entry into middle 
age, and though his genius was ever but 
little ternpered with the sensuous, yet the 
descriptions of the lady’s beauty now became 
rich in the extreme. It was no longer as to 
a leman that he wrote; but as to a wife 
who had shared all the mental tumults of 
his life. Together they had heard the 
chimes at midnight; together they had 
drunk of the sadness of the dark and the 
gladness of the dawn. 
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So year after year had crept on, and both 
had grown very old. None the less those 
songs were still sung, and, though Humphrey 
knew it not, each new song was sweeter than 
the last. The old man often woke in the 
night filled with lyric passion, and rose, to 
write by the unblinded window. 

In short, the book was one such as the 
world had never known. In it were dewy 
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Whilst sitting there the prescience of 
death filled him and he longed to look again 
upon the lady’s face. Such was his desire 
that he forgot everything else, but sat 
gazing at the distant palace, and praying 
that something might tell her all. Through- 
out the night he lay awake, and when 
Lizbeth came to him in the morning she 
found him haggard and restless. 








“Sat gazing at the distant palace, and praying that something might tell her all.” 


youth, hot manhood, pure age; and the age 
was loveliest. It was the life-story of a 
great poet to whom the world had offered no 
temptation : there was no page that would 
not give joy. 

At last came a day when Humphrey felt 
that the end was very near. He had sat on 
the hillock beside the rust-eaten framework of 
the old beacon, and ‘‘ The House Iridescent ”’ 
quivered as if beheld through deep water. 
A north-east wind had caught the fountain 
and driven it back on the hill where the 
hunting-tower stood. 


‘*‘T have a great thing to ask of you, my 
sister,” he said. ‘* You will believe me mad 
but I am not mad.” 

‘‘Whatever ’tis,” she replied, catching 
her breath. ‘If it be even to meet demons 
I will do ’t.” 

He smiled wanly. ‘I want nothing as 
painful as that,” he said. ‘It is only to 
travel to ‘ The House Iridescent’ and deliver 
my locked book to the duchess.”’ 

She consented, and at his bidding brought 
his desk, and he wrote a letter. 

‘¢ Mapam,—I, who have watched you from 
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afar and have loved you all my life, entreat 
you to peruse this volume, for all therein tells 
of you. And if by such fortune I have writ 
aught therein that can wound, I entreat you 
consider it but a fault of expression. I 
cannot live much longer, madam ; I would 
fain have one word from you.” 

So Lizbeth dressed him, and after setting 
the house in order, took the book and 
wrapped it in the shawl of crimson silk 
interwoven with golden flowers that his 
mother had worn on her wedding day. She 
was much stronger than he, and the eight 
miles of bypaths scarce wearied her. It 
was late in the afternoon when she reached 
the garden of ‘‘ The House Inidescent.’’ For 
many years the place had been ill-kept, for 
the duchess, having no children, and caring 
but little for the duties of her rank, had 
given up most of her money to the heirs. 
But the garden was lovelier than ever, and 
though most of the niche-fountains had 
ceased to flow, the great one was still re- 
splendent. 











‘Tt was late in the afternoon when she 
reached the garden.” 


Lizbeth was shown to a room where the 
lady sat amidst embroideries faded and old 
as herself, and eastern woods and excess of 
pale flowers. She was supremely dainty, 
and still beautiful, and her hair was soft 
and white as snow. 

She opened Humphrey’s letter, and her 
heart began to beat quickly. When she had 
read it she rested her chin in her palm and 
fell a-musing; but soon she remembered 
Lizbeth, and made her eat at her own table. 
Then, not daring to open the book in the 
presence of another, and seeing that the old 
woman wished to go, she ordered a carriage 
to be got ready, and sent her home with 
word that on the morrow she herself would 
come to the Beacon House. 

She unlocked the book with some fear ; 
for she understood that something sacred 
lay within its covers. She began to read, 
and at first the weight of its beauty over- 
powered her; but soon it was as if her 
youth had come back, and lifting the book 
to her breast she sat like one who nurses a 
firstborn. There was a long gallery where 
the portraits of her forefathers and the 
landskips of the Italian masters lowered 
from the walls, and at the edge of dark she 
bade her folk light the candles, and paced 
to and fro there all the night. 

When the last page was read she sank to 
her knees by an open window. It was full 
daylight—the wind had drawn the fountain 
before the front so that she might not 
clearly see the distant hill where the beacon 
stood. But even if the fountain had not 
obscured the view her eyes were too full of 
tears. 

“Tf it be Thy will,” she petitioned, 
*‘ spare this man to me, so that his last 
days may be full of gladness. I have been 
thankless; my own comfort hath not satis- 
fied, and Thou hast sent me this golden 
treasure.” 

Later in the morning she prepared to go 
to him, but first she passed to her garden 
and made a fair wreath of laurel, each leaf 
of which she warmed on her bosom. She 
drove very slowly, leaning back with closed 
eyes, dreaming of the love that had grown 
through many years, and of the genius 
she had called into life. 

Humphrey was lying wakeful in his four- 
post bed; a faint colour reflected on him 
from the scarlet curtains. The duchess 
desired Lizbeth to permit her to enter 
unannounced : she stole in quietly and stood 
at his side. 

He believed that it was a vision. ‘ By 
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the Lord, she is more beautiful than ever ! ”’ 
he murmured. 

She put out her hand and laid it in his. 
‘Tt is I, Humphrey,” she said. ‘I am a 
very old woman, but I have not forgotten 
the meaning of love. Yet, in truth, I never 
knew it till now.” 


He sighed happily. ‘I was sure that 





you would come,” he said. ‘If I had not 
known your tenderness 1 dared not have 
asked you.” 

She bent over him to kiss his forehead. 
“There is nothing in the world like your 
poetry,’ she said. ‘It will be the delight 
of all men.” 

He shook his head. ‘It was written for 
none save you,” he replied, with a boyish 
laugh, ‘‘and none else must see it. It is 
the voice of my soul’s desire.” 

She lifted the laurel wreath. 
crown you,” she said. 

So she placed the wreath on his head, and 
Overcome with happiness he lay back and 


“Let me 
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seemed to sleep. After awhile he moved a 
little; the declining sun was lifting to his 
eyes; she half drew the curtain. 

‘* T was poet for none save you,” he said 
again: ‘I entreat you to let none else see 
the book.” 

‘* As you wish,” she said in a triumphant 
voice. 


‘* Tet me crown you,” she said. 


‘“‘T dared not have asked if you had 
refused that,’’ he whispered faintly, “but 
now I know—I know that you will not 
refuse.” 

‘*T shall not refuse.” 

‘‘When you die—after you are dead—let 
your head rest upon it.” 

‘‘(Q sweetheart, sweetheart,’ she cried, 
‘‘how you have tempted me! Death will 
have no terrors: I shall carry my dower 
with me.” 

His fingers nestled amongst hers; he 
began to breathe hurriedly. 

“This is too beautiful, too happy,’’ he 
gasped. ‘“ Kiss me again, again, again.” 
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‘* To-day I'll bid farewell to books, The rainy river-path I'll take, 
And by the river loved so well, Till by the silent-sleeping lake 
Thro’ ferny haunts and flowery nooks, I hear the shepherd’s bell.” 
Thro’ stony glen and woody dell, Robert Buchanan, 
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From a photo by) [Lloyd & Co., Coventry. 
THE BABLAKE HOSPITAL AT COVENTRY. 


ALL ABOUT COVENTRY CYCLES. 


By Henry C. WILKINS. 


developing and making it famous. What 
was the origin of the modern cycle few 
writers have troubled to inquire. In 1761 
a species of machine without horses came 
before the public, and early in the present 
century there were sundry ventures which 
were more or less remotely forerunners of 
the modern bicycle. At Stoke Pogis church 
there was to be seen a window representing 
aman riding on what looked like a modern 
Safety bicycle, and the date of the window 
was 1640. Surely there was not a military 


/HERE are few places in Great 
4| Britain where both ancient 
and modern features of life 
present themselves so fre- 
quently as they do at Coventry, 
which is in many respects a 
city of great contrasts—at once a medizeval 
municipality and a brand-new town along- 
side of, or rather part of it. The name of 
the city is known throughout the civilised 
world, and on its products men travel over 
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the continent of Europe, through Asia, 
across the plains of Egypt, and into the bush 
countries of Australia. 

To women Coventry is, perhaps, most 
closely associated with Cash’s world-famous 
frillings—for that industry has in reality a 
universal reputation. It is the modern 
cycle, however, which has rejuvenated the 


place, just as that machine has given 
a fresh industry to a large. number of 
other towns. The cycle has made Coventry ; 
but Coventry, if it did not invent the 
machine, 


has had the principa! hand in 
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cycle corps in the Civil War! The dandy- 
horse came in 1818, These dates are, how- 
ever, ali quite recent compared with the 
notion of one American writer that the 
prophet Isaiah had his eye on the coming 
bicycle when he saw one wheel with one 
cherub and another wheel with another 
cherub! A more serious suggestion was 
made by the late Canon Collins in his 
“Early English Classics.” Achilles burned 
to avenge the death of Patroclus, but with- 
out armour. Jupiter gave permission to the 














vods to take sides, and Thetis went to 


Vulcan, and while she was bespeaking his 








VELOCIPEDES. 


WOOD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 


Manufactorers of five Pleasure Carriages, are pow 
prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


PARISIAN VELOCIPEDES, 
Seay of Gath are so egalea,”” SUsbuMy and 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
(In ‘* Harper’s” in 1869.) 


kind offices in making a new suit of clothes, 
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journeymen in the trade. Several influential 
citizens offered money, and a firm with 
the high-sounding name of “ The European 
Sewing-Machine Company” began business 
in 1863. 

Some time before 1864 Pierre Lallement, 
a Frenchman, invented the Bone-shaker, 
“that clamorous, rattling, wobbling, two- 
wheeled truck which - astonished the world 
in the sixties.” he Bone-shaker derives its 
chief interest from the resemblance it bears 
to the Safety of the present day. The re- 
print of an advertisement which appeared in 
America in 1869 also shows a like machine, 
except that the front wheel is a little larger 
than the back. The late Mr. John Newark, 
of Coventry, claimed to have made a cycle 
with wooden rims, wire spokes threaded 
through eyes fixed in the rim, and india- 
rubber tyres, in 1866. This is the earliest 
date mentioned at Coventry among cycle 


makers. But a man still living — Mr. 
Edward Fardon, engineer on Lord Leigh’s 





described the then occupation of the 

gods, thus translated by Pope : 

‘Full twenty tripods for his hall he framed, 
Which played on living wheels of massive gold 
(Wondrous to tell) instant with spirit moved 
—_ — to place, amidst those bless’d 
Sup-aerel, obedient to the beck of gods.” 

Have we not here (asks Canon 

Collins) the idea which gave makers 

a cue to the velocipede ? 

Coventry, as I have said, is the city 
which is most in the popular mind 
when the manufacture of the bicycle 
is thought of, and rightly so. That 
was its earliest home, and it is the 
story of “Coventry and the Cycle 
Trade” I have to tell. It was 
unknown when, in the forties, Tenny- 
son “ waited for the train” there, and 
“ watched the three tall spires.” In 
1860 the new treaty with France 
knocked to pieces the English silk 
trade, and Coventry suffered perhaps 
more than any other town in the 
kingdom. Distress among the people 
was great, for there was no work for 
them to do. Leading men cast about 
for some new trade which should give 
employment to the hundreds of hands 
who had nothing to do. Sewing- 
machine making was thought of, and 
from Lewisham three men whose 
names have come down to us were 
imported to Coventry. They were— 
Jimes Starley, Josiah Turner, and 
an American named Salisbury, all 
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COOK STREET GATE. 
(One of the old entrances to the city.) 
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estate at Stoneleigh—makes claim to have 
invented the original suspension wheel and 
first entirely iron bicycle which was given 
an india-rubber tyre, between the autumn 
of 1868 and the August of 1869. That 
machine was ridden by the inventor till just 
before the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war in the summer of 1870, when it was 
taken to Paris by the French chef at Stone- 
leigh Abbey. Velocipedes were made at 
Bridgewater about 1868, and there is the 
record of a patent protection being granted 
to Mr. E. A. Cooper, M.I.C.E., for rubber 
tyres in the same year. 


and perfect mastery of their celebrated bicycles. The 
grounds, which are strictly private and secluded, afford 
amost agreeable promenade for ladies. Bicycles on 
sale and hire. Season tickets issued! For further 
particulars and terms, apply at the company’s offices, 
Cheylesmore.” 

The company had then altered its title and 
articles of association so as to manufacture 
bicycles, and velocipeding was soon in 
excelsis in many parts of England. The 
earliest record of amateur riding was at 
Lilie Bridge in August, 1871. The 
Machinists Company did not long enjoy a 
monopoly of manufacture, if there was not 
already a rival in existence at Nottingham— 
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A SPRING EVENING AT THE RAILWAY STATION: BICYCLE CONSIGNMENTS COMING IN, 


Some time before 1870 a traveller of the 
European Sewing MachineCompanysent from 
the French capital to his firm at Coventry 
an order for three hundred velocipedes on a 
model he had seen in Paris. Thenceforth 
the company divided its time between making 
sewing machines and velocipedes which were 
more or less of the type of to-day. I have 
seen a large coloured placard, without date, of 
which the following is a copy of the letter- 
press :— 

‘‘ Velocipedes manufactured by the Coventry Machin- 
ists Company (Lmd.). Riding school and practice ground 
at the rear of company’s works, Cheylesmore, Coventry 
(five minutes’ walk from the railway station). The 
directors respectfully call the attention of velocipedists, 


and the public generally, to the agreeable facilities they 
offer for gentlemen to acquire a thorough knowledge 


the forerunner of the present Humber 
Company. Before very long James Starley 
was in business for himself. The trade un- 
questionably owes much to his mechanical 
invention, and at his death the Coventry 
citizens erected, on a site not far from where 
Starley worked, a marble monument to his 
memory. From the Machinists Company's 
works, too, several other of the most in- 
ventive of the hands went forth to start 
businesses of their own—some in combina- 
tion with capitalists, others to struggle on, 
with a want of money, by themselves. The 
Coventry cycle trade to-day is notable in 
this respect, that it was largely developed by 
skilled workmen in their own _ interests, 
rather than by capitalist amateurs. Of 
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course vast sums of money have been put 
into businesses by outsiders, but generally 
speaking practical mechanics have — been 
taken into partnership. The cycle came out 
of the sewing machine, and the Coventry 
men have proved so good bicycle makers, 
many of them, because they had a training 
in watchmaking. 

The successor to the Bone-shaker was the 
Ordinary bicycle, with a high front wheel 
and a small one behind, and the tricycle 
had a run for about the same period. Then 
came a bicycle with front wheel smaller than 
that of the Ordinary and a rear one larger 
than the old back wheel, and with a chain 
gear. From that a departure to the 
type of the Safety was easy enough. 

There are many living now who saw it 
start. What was for a long time almost a 
Coventry monopoly has ceased to be such, 
for bicycles are now made in large numbers 
also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Rom- 
ford, Beeston, etc. Abroad, machines are 
made in France with parts largely imported 
from England. The French demand bicycles 
of the best quality. In Germany, on the 
other hand, they must be cheap. There 
are four or five manufactories within the 
limits of the empire, and their travellers go 
into remote districts with bicycles, just as 
the sewing-machine hawker does in England. 
Making also goes on at one town in Hungary. 
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(Where Miss Ellen Terry was born.) 
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We export to all the Colonies; none build 
their own; but the expectation is that ere 
long Australia will import parts from home 
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THE STARLEY MONUMENT AT COVENTRY. 


and make up bicycles in her own workshops. 
America promises to become a considerable 
rival to the English trade. Cycle business in 
the States has not been a pleasant experience 
for English manufacturers. Bad debts, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, have been heaped up there, and then 

came the heavy tariff. To-day comparativ ely 
few machines are sent to America, and what 
we next have to fear is American bicycles 
being sent into the English market. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the bicycle was 
looked upon by people of middle life as a 
reckless form of locomotion, fit only for 
thoughtless, hair-brained youngsters to trust 
their bodies upon. The tricycle seat was 
alone a place of safety. Our fathers were 
probably right. That high wheel, with its 
possible (and frequent) dangers, w as no place 
for them, and there was little risk about the 
tricycle. Yct to-day for every tricycle made 
there are five hundred bicycles. If you want 
the former article in many factories you would 
have to give a special order, and the rider of 
the tricycle is an object of mild pity with 
the average cyclist. The tall cycle wheel has 
gone almost, and the Safety bicycle the old 
man rides as readily as the young, and 
women with no more fear of danger than 
thcir brothers and other male friends. 
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There are two questions which the general 
public often put: (1) Why are bicycles so 
dear? (2) Are there likely to be any new 
patterns? Let me try to answer the last 
question first, as having the closer connection 
with what has just been written. The most 
skilled manufacturers—men who have to be 
alive to the demands of the market, and 
who are themselves able to give practical 
expression to any suggested improvements— 
are of opinion that if the present bicycle is 
not a stereotyped pattern, at any rate there 
are not likely to be any important develop- 
ments in the 


wheelwork and tyre, and above all in the 
skilled workmanship that is bestowed upon 
it—in perfect joints, holes properly drilled, 
and general finish. Low-priced machines can 
be had freely, but the people who purchase 
them must not be surprised if there is an 
early breakdown. ‘The best makers of cycles 
hold out little hope of a lowering of prices ; 
at any rate they refuse to pin their reputations 
to five and seven pound machines, and several 

firms do not make them at all. 
The bicycle trade, like all industries whose 
output is luxurious in character—and bicycles 
are, to some ex- 





construction of 
machines. The 
position of a bar 
may be slightly 
shifted, and the 
height ofa machine 
may be raised or 
lowered, but noth- 
ing more serious. 
There is a strain- 
ing after a light 
machine, while 
retaining the 
strength of the 
various parts, but 
there does not 
seem much chance 
for paring down 
below 26 lb., if the 
present size of the 
bicycle is to be 
maintained. The 
tyre question may 
also be regarded as 
practically settled. 
There were wooden 
rims on the old 








tent, luxuries - 

fluctuates with the 
measure of the 
country’s prosper- 
ity. In good 
seasons—and the 
present has proved 
a splendid season 
—3000 hands are 
employed in 
making Coventry 
cycles. In the 
spring and early 
summer the rail- 
way station each 
evening ; presents 
an interesting and 
novel sight, for 
machines are go- 
ing away by hun- 
dreds to all parts 
of the United 
Kingdom and to 
many nations in 
the two Hemis- 
pheres. Paris is 
estimated to have 








Bone-shaker ; then 35,000 cyclists, 
‘ame an india- Germany over 
rubber substance — «J 100,000, and 
which gave way From a photo by) [Maule & Co., Coventry. Brussels 5OO0, 
under the sun’s in- FORD'S HOSPITAL AT COVENTRY. Denmark and 
fluence ; then the Russia import 


solid rubber tyre, and now the pneumatic 
tyre is almost general. 
was started in Dublin, and is still carried 
on there, but it is centring largely in 
Coventry. 

The value of a cycle is very much like the 
value of a watch. Pay a good price for 
it, and buy the make of a firm of first- 
class reputation, and an article that will 
give satisfaction and last can be had. The 
machine costing fifteen or eighteen pounds 
has its worth in the fine steel tubing, in its 


The latter trade 


enormous numbers of machines ; America is 
making its own bicycles more largely than 
ever before, though hitherto the difficulty 
there has been to tr:n out light machines. 
In Coventry, thousands of people—men, 
women, boys and girls—ride, and the latest 
fashion, too, for a last year’s machine is 
looked at with something approaching con- 
tempt by connoisseurs, who know all about 
the newest tyre and the exact number of 
pounds the lightest machines on the market 
weigh, 
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CLOTHES AND CHARACTER. 


By CHARLOTTE O’Conor ECCuLEs. 


RIcueE si tu peux, 

Sage si tu veux, 

Selle tu dois, 
says the elder Dumas, but the prettiest woman 
needs a fitting frame to set off her beauty. 
This frame summer supplies to everyone who 
boasts a garden however modest. Wise in 
her generation is she who, against a back- 
eround of green leaves swings in a hammock 
beneath a shady tree attired in robes of blue 
or pink or palest yellow, one slender foot, 
daintily stockinged and shod, peeping out 
from a billow of lace frills, one arm support- 
ing her head, an unread novel—for at times 
it is an exertion to read even a novel—lying 
jerdu amidst the folds of her skirts. She 
looks like some gay tropic bird, and gratifies 
the eye of the beholder. 

I will not liken her to a newly-opened 
rose, for that is a stock simile with poets, 
who as a body prove unsatisfactory in 
domestic life, and admire all women save 
her they have married. 

That our fair maids and matrons resemble, 
in a measure, some of the flowers to which 
they are compared when costumed by Doucet 
(vice Worth), may be admitted. They differ, 
however, in this, that whereas flowers have 
their fixed time for blooming, and are not 
required to be gorgeous at other seasons, the 
poor human blossoms must e’en be peren- 
nially beautiful. To some the task is diffi- 
cult. They would an they could disclaim the 


simile and be pretty only in summer when it 


is easiest. But, alas, the poets have said it, 
men in general have taken up the idea, and 
women, who invariably set themselves to be 
all that men imagine them, achieve ‘the 
impossible by dint of native energy. 

As, according to the theories of Darwin 
and Huxley, animals in course of ages develop 
such members or such qualities as the 
conditions of their existence render useful, 
woman in the struggle for the approval of 
man, develops—but in her case at a moment’s 
notice—such mental, moral, and physical 
features as meet his changing fancy. Not 
only do women seem to develop prettiness at 
will, but they develop that kind of prettiness 
that happens at the moment *.o be in request. 
The reign of short girls, when a lover required 
his lass to be just as high as his heart, was 
succeeded by the reign of the tall; the slim 
and serpentine damsels of a few years ago 
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have disappeared before the incursion of 
beauties who seem anxious to be as broad as 
they are long. Where now are the short 
and the slim? Ow sont les neiges d’antan. 
Have we not seen the modern tailor-made 
golf-playing girl band down her roughened 
locks Madonna-wise, and appeara 

Sober nun, devout and pure, 

Simple, steadfast’ and demure ? 
After this who shall deny that the sex are 
quick change artists who run the gamut 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 


with any champion of the halls ? 








NEW BLOUSE. 


If the style is the man the dress is the 
woman. Of all the charms of summer time 
none endear it more to our hearts than the 
opportunity it gives of wearing delicate tints 
and diaphanous fabrics. The white muslin 
robes of our grandmother’s day are not for 
us, but there are simple and inexpensive 
gowns in woollen, veiling, or Indian cashmere, 
light silks, alpacas, white suralis shot with 








gold colour, that compose toilettes at once 
exquisite and far from costly. 

A pleated gown that undulates with every 
movement, a belt-ribbon with long floating 
ends, a great collarette of lace and cambric 
(such as those shown in our illustration), a 
rosebud in the hair or at the bosom : does not 
this call up a vision of a charming face and 
figure, young, graceful, gracious and poetic ? 

She who owns no garden will, an she be 
quick to see where her advantage lies, drive 
abroad or steer lazily down stream in gar- 
ments of softest, foamy white, and shield 
her face from the too ardent rays of the sun 
by a great green parasol. If she bea woman 
of less artistic feeling she may prefer scarlet. 

According to one’s temperament should be 
the harmonies or the contrasts of colouring 
chosen. It rests with the individual to 
choose her shades, to render the picture 
ideal or alluring, or full of strength and 
passion. She must soften harsh tones, re- 
lieve what is too undecided, accentuate this, 
repress the other, modify, transpose, trans- 
form all that comes within her reach, and 
abolish all that offends good taste. 

Balzac pretends to gauge a woman’s 
character by her choice of colours. Those 
who prefer orange and green gowns he 
declares to be quarrelsome, while a woman 
who wears yellow hats, and clothes herself 
in black without cause is not to be trusted. 

A more recent authority than Balzac, and 
in this case a woman, is also of opinion that 
clothes express character, and recommends to 
those in doubt as to how best they may reveal 
their innermost selves by their choice of garb, 
what garments and what tones they must wear. 

“ Every woman,” she declares, “should be 
a charmeuse, whether her beauty be of 
the antique style, depending on perfection 
of form and purity of colouring, or of the 
modern type wherein intelligence and expres- 
sion are all powerful, and regularity of 
feature counts for comparatively little.” 

She divides those who are or who wish to 
be charming under different heads. First, 
there are the capiteuses (untranslateable 
term). tre capiteaux means to be heady, 
and we may take it that wne capiteuse is as 
intoxicating as champagne. If our charmer 
has a lively expression, pale colouring, red 
lips, tawny hair, a round and firm neck, at 
the back of which curl light tresses that 
have escaped from the thraldom of hair-pins, 
she will wear no watery blues or ineffective 
drabs. In her frizzled locks she will place a 
crimson flower. Her dress will be of red 
tulle, cut low to show the dazzling white- 
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ness of her shoulders. Long, floating sleeves 
of tulle will half conceal, half reveal her 
snowy arms. A belt of red moiré will en- 
circle her flexible but not too slender waist, 
and this blonde, who, habited in blue or gray 
or mauve, or even in pink, would be insipid, 
becomes magnetic, bewildering. 





WALKING DRESS, 


A brunette with dark eyes and pale skin 
will look “ intense” if similarly clad. 

The second type is the “ suggestive” —using 
the word in its favourable sense. A beauty 
of the suggestive kind is one who attracts 
the attention apparently without an effort. 
She interests, she puzzles, she impresses. 
“This is no ordinary woman,” one says on 
beholding her. She makes one think of her ; 
she is not to be forgotten by any effort of 
will. Sometimes a single detail of her toilet 
suffices to produce this effect. 

Take, for ins.nce, a dark woman with clear 
olive skin, dress her in a figaro of poppy- 
coloured or amaranth velvet embroidered with 
jet trimmed with black lace. At once she 
takes on a southern, an exotic aspect, that 
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seizes and rivets the attention. A fair girl 
of this type in a trailing undulating robe of 
creamy satin fringed with grasses and water- 
lilies, or in a simple white gown drawn up 
to one side through a medieval girdle, will 
suggest Ophelia or Gretchen as the case 
may be. 

To the third division of charmeuses be- 
longs the plaintive type, which to many men 
is the most attractive of all. Some women 
are skilful in touching the sensibilities and 
thus reaching the hearts of these big children. 
Their weakness, their sadness, appeals for 
protection. 

Dressed in faint colours, mauves, pale 
heliotropes, soft greens, faded blues, they 
strike the note of grief, grief subdued and 
bravely borne. By daylight one should find 
them in a shaded room, where the sunshine 
filters dimly through triple curtains, and 
where one might imagine oneself prostrate 
before ashrine. All their surroundings should 
be quietly elegant, their movements slow, their 
hair unruffled, their action deliberate, their 
smile infrequent, their attitude somewhat 
weary, as if the burden of life oppressed them. 
Their melancholy eyes seem to ask for pity 
and for love. They never ask in vain. 

Approaching to these, yet different, is a 
fourth type, the sentimental, to whom our 
authoress recommends, above all in their in- 
door toilettes, a graceful negligence. They 
should wear soft blue, approaching gray, 
with a single subdued touch of vivid red, 
whether vest, ribbon or flower. White, re- 
lieved by a knot that harmonises with the 
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hair or complexion, is also suitable to the 
sentimental beauty. She should use a special 
erfume, delicate but penetrating, and this 
alone should be associated with her. 
The fifth style is the giddy, which differs 


widely from the preceding. Women of the 
giddy type should charm by their infinite 
variety. Living kaleidoscopes, they first 
amuse, then interest, then captivate. Many 
men prefer a Norah Heliner to a Romola. 
For them toilettes of the most varied 
description are essential ; they change at the 
aprice of the moment from sombre to the 
gayest of garments, and their household 
furniture, knick-knacks and draperies are 
altered in as sudden a fashion. 

Finally, declares our authoress, there are 
the wraies charmeuses, who have wit and in- 
telligence ; who, under an aspect of worldli- 
ness, hide true wisdom and a warm heart ; 
who, while making an excellent appearance, 
are orderly and economical ; who take their 
proper place in the world, but whose sanctu- 
ary is the home. She adds no instructions 
as to how they should dress, considering per- 
haps that their own good sense will be the 
best guide in the matter. 

A secret worth learning is this: the first 
thing a woman should do in order to dress 
to perfection is to study the shape of her 
nose. This is no idle jest, but a serious and 
solid fact ; for be it known to all that a woman 
should array herself to suit her profile, and 
the profile is determined by the shape of the 
nose. 

If the nose presents a pure and fine outline, 
if descending straight 
from the forehead it 
recalls an antique 
statue of the true 
Greek type—a type 
less rare in England 
than in any other 
country—a__ simple, 
noble, and _ severe 
style of costume is 
alone appropriate. 

Should the nose, 
though dainty and 
fairly regular, be ever 
so slightly 


Lip-tilted, like the petal 
of a flower, 


and have mobile, 
quivering nostrils, let 
gowns be chosen that 
are piquant, that 
afford marked con- 
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trasts, whose lines are broken but not 
inharmonious. 


With an absolutely impertinent nose, short 





TENNIS DRESS. 


and retroussé d la Rovelane, the costume of 
the owner may be as fantastic, as capricious 
as heart can desire. 

Finally, there are arched noses, curious 
profiles difficult to place in any category, 
noses neither classic nor over bold, but full 
of character and distinction. To their owners 
elegance of attire is more essential than 
close adherence to current fashion. 

Old pictures, historical costumes, will afford 
ideas for suitable costumes and styles of hair 
dressing, both of which should, above all 
things, have individuality. 

“ Tt is curious to find,” says a clever writer 
in a recent book on dress, “that always 
in every age, when women were most restless 
for variety, it was in their sleeves that they 
first tried to exercise their fancy.” 

Why sleeves ? one asks in vain, for in this 
as in graver matters women are sphinxes, 
ignorant of the answer to the enigmas they 
eternally propound. Each modern (dipus 
interprets them as he lists, and they, know- 


ing no better, too often accept his explana- 
tions of themselves, if he be personable or 
plausible. Thus fallacies grow. 

We hazarding less are content to state 
the fact, and appeal to history for confirma- 
tion. Puffed, slashed, loose, tight, long, 
short, or differing from the dress in colour 
or material, all have had their day. To 
attain the utmost width is now our ideal. 
Why ? we ask again. But these be mysteries 
none can solve, though some seek an ex- 
planation in the fact that a certain breadth 
of shoulder makes the waist appear more 
slender. 

A friend of mine, who met Alphonse 
Daudet by accident on the Embankment 
during his recent visit to London, told me 
that all he could remember of the incident 
was that the great novelist looked exceed- 
ingly ill, and that his wife had the largest 
sleeves the speaker had ever seen. All 
fashionable women produce the same effect 
on the beholder as Madame Daudet. In 





BOATING AND YACHTING COSTUME, 


Paris the most popular style is the “ Mon- 
golfier,” a vast balloon terminating at the 
elbow with a band of material beaded and 
edged by a narrow velvet ribbon gathered 
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in the centre—a trimming that now appears 
on everything. Under this bracelet tight- 
fitting cuffs are made to hook invisibly. for 
French women are nothing if not practical, 
and when they buy an expensive dress they 
like it to be suitable for the greatest possible 
number of occasions. 

This gathered velvet trimming often forms 
braces on the blonse bodices now so much 
worn. These braces are generally connected 
by one or more ladJer-like cross pieces near 
the waist. 

Sleeves off the shoulder are more usual 
for evening wear than the Mongolfier, which 
triumphs by day; but still they are much 
worn, and our illustration shows the style 
of walking dress that finds most favour. 

Ever so many of the blouse bodices have 
circular yokes, sleeves well off the shouldevs, 
to show the line where the arm joins the 
body, and gatherel bodices sewn on to 
these yokes, but apnarently held in place by 
ribbon braces that tie in a bow on each 
shoulder. 

Still newer than the Mongolfier is the 
puff sleeve, down which runs to the elbow 
innumerable narrow frills placed perpendi- 
cularly. These frills often adorn the front 
of the bodice as well, and form a novel 
trimming. 

A bodice lately seen in Paris was covered 
by the favourite trellis work, this time in 
nurow brown velvet over ruby. Jet, spangles, 
and beads of various kinds are being set on 
in this trellis design. 

While all colours are worn, there is 
invariably one that dominates, this at present 
is cornflower blue. Visitors to Paris—‘emin- 
ine visitors of course—after struggling for a 
few days to resist the infection, succumb, 
and straightway invest in blue capelets, 
bright blue veils, and cornflower bedecked 
headgear. Pity that the name should be 
so suggestive of Brewn and Polson and econ»- 
nical blane mange. 

To my mind nothing is so .delightful in 
summer time as a loose and absolutely casy 
garment, through which the wind may blow 
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as it listeth, and this Dame Fashion in 
benevolent mood has now presented to us. 
It is a simple blouse made of any material, 
from serge to muslin, falling in three box 
pleats to the front, and three similar behind 
from a plain yoke of | silk, velvet, or 
embroidery. The garment is ridiculously 
inexpensive and easy to make. If desired it 

















AFTERNOON GOWN? 


may be belted in round the waist, but in 
general it hangs loose and straight like a 
carter’s smock. The full bishop sleeves are 
unlined, and for morning wear in the dog 
days I know of no more practical and com- 
fortable article. Readers going to India 
might do worse than provide themselves 
with one or two negligés in this style 
























LIFE’S DAY! 


vf To One who asks me for a Merry Song. 


On, could I know how long Life’s day— 

Ifow near its end, or far away 
What space for mirth, what room for tears— 
Then might I put aside my fears, 

And for a little while be gay. 


Put now I think Death soon may stray 
Tereward, and find me at my play, 
And mock my laughter with his jeers— 
Ah, could I know! 


And co I tremble ‘neath the sway 
Of that arch Foe, who at me peers, 
And hour by hour my covert nears, 
Yct mocks me when I bid him say 
‘Tow long for me may be Life’s day. 


LovuIsE CHANDLER Mov.ton, 
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In the course of my Sunday reading the 
other day I came upon an account 
of the Undertakers’ Convention, 
held in the city of New York. 
Amid much that was of puzely professional 
interest, there were one or two points that 
appeal to our common humanity. An enter- 
prising firm has, it seems, invented (and let 
me hasten to add, patented) a contrivance 
for producing a smile on the face of the 
corpse with unfailing certainty. (The in- 
vention will work even on a Scotch corpse.) 
This is something new. We have, of course, 
all read that 

There was a young lady of Riga, 

Who went for a ride on a tiger; 

They returned from that ride 


With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


From 
America. 


But there the tiger was the corpse only in a 
secondary and _ philosophical sense; the 
American system is more thorough-going. 
The means adopted were not revealed : 
probably they sit by the coffin and praise 
the civic administration of New York. 
However this may be, the idea shows a 
tender regard for the feelings of the sur- 
viving relatives, which is extremely touching 





Copyright 1895 in the United States of America, 
by A. H. Hawkins. 
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but rather hard to reconcile with the state- 
ment (which I glean from the same source) 
that it is by no means an uncommon thing 
for the pawnbrokers of New York to be 
asked to lend money on corpses and bones. 
It may, no doubt, be asked with some plausi- 
bility, why a man should go supperless to 
bed when he can make a dollar by pawning 
his mother-in-law, and why a person who 
would gladly have obliged you with a loan 
in his lifetime should object to help you to 
one after his death. Still the practice seems 
rather callous. Perhaps the story is not 
true. I used to believe all American stories 
until my faith was shaken by that one about 
the poor lady whose humble apartments had 
such low roofs that she and her husband 
were never able to have anything but soles 
for dinner. This seems very improbable, 
because any sensible people would, under 
such conditions, have taken their meals at a 
restaurant. 


WE believe in everything nowadays (so long 
as it is not in the Bible, of course)— 
in palmistry, spirit-rapping, ghosts, 
and all the rest. Why should we 
not take up the Evil Eye? It is a most 
picturesque superstition, and Mr. Elworthy 
has written a wonderful book about it. Saul 


The Evil 
Eye. 
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yas a jettatore. “ And Saul eyed David from 
‘that day forward,’ we read. Narcissus 
fascinated (or evil-eyed) himself, and thus 
came to his end. The unhappy gift is found 
in most benevolent and excellent people ; 
for example, the late Pope, Pio Nono, was 
commonly believed to exercise it, and many 
instances are given of the fatalities which 
befell buildings that he had blessed. This 
circumstance must be admitted to be pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. There is a variety called 
jettatura sospensiva; a litigant told Mr. 
Elworthy that, having met one who exercised 
this power as he went to court, his case was 
adjourned sine die. If, however, the case 
had been in the criminal courts he would 
have objected less. If you wish to be safe 
you can carry a wolf’s tail or the skin of a 
hyena’s forehead (if you happen to heve 
such a thing by you); failing these, borrow 
your baby’s coral-bells ; also, when in con- 
versation with a jettatore, always stand with 
your hands behind your back, as you will 
observe many people doing in the streets of 
Naples (this is Mr. Elworthy’s observation), 
and almost all schoolboys doing in the pre- 
sence of the master (this is my own obscr- 
‘ vation). So much then for the Evil Eye. 


“Yours is the silkiest waviest heir in the 

world. (Loud laughter.)” Why ? 
—— There is nothing to laugh at. 

Indeed it is likely enough thet the 
writer deceived himself, as lovers will, and 
that there is other hair in the world as wavy 
and silky. But this hard fact gives no cause 
for laughter; the delusion is pathetic, if 
you will, and to my thinking pretty, but 
in no way ridiculous. Yet because tlic 
words were read out in the course of a breach 
of promise case, there was “loud laughter.” 
[ allow myself to be moved to indignation as 
seldom as possible (I am so familiar with 
villains in a professional way that they have 
no power to stir me), but I consider the con- 
duct of the audience in breach of promise cases 
“real mean.” Nine-tenths of these miserable 
humbugs have said and written and thought 
exactly the same sort of thing themselves, 
with just as much or as little reason (for 
my part I hsve no doubt that the hair was 
silky and wavy, thouzh for several reasons of 
my own I can’t admit the superlatives) ; but 
when misfortune has fallen on the poor 
romance and it is dragged into the garish 
light of publicity, they gather round and 
mock at it like a parcel of ghouls. I wonder 
how they can face their wives or husbands 
(yes, madam, women do it too) or sweet- 
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hearts with that odious cachinnation on their 
lips. J am not unreasonable, [ would allow 
them a pensive smile, tonched to tenderness 
by recollection and sympathy; but this hoot- 
ing is intolerable. Nor can it be justified on 
the ground that, as the nature of the case 
indicates, the gentleman has changed his 
mind. Again, I charge nine-tenths of them 
with having changed their minds at one time 
or another ; and the fact that the ardour 
which inspired the words grew cold is matter 
for gentle grief, not noisy mirth. If the 
words were in a story-bvok or a play there 
would be no laughter. Yet they would be 
equally silly. ‘I have forgot why I did call 
thee back,” says she. ‘“ Let me stand here 
till you remember it,” says he. They would 
laugh at that in a breach of promise case ; 
the laughter would be “loud,” and also 
“prolonged”; but who leughs at it in 
* Romeo and Juliet” ¢ Poor real life! It 
is very hardly used sometimes. 


PuOPLE are very polite, and I am sometimes 
asked how i write my stories. 
In a lady’s mouth the question 
runs, “O, Mr. Fly, how éo 
you think of those /orely stories?” In the 
mouth of « man it is, “I say, Fly, old chap, 
how the deuce do you turn out all that stuff 
of yours?” This question—for it is the 
same in different forms—may be easily dis- 
posed of in two ways. The writer may 
shrug his shoulders, give a careless smnile, 
ond remark: “Well, I suppose I do write 
pretty easily.” This is effective cnough, 
but perhaps it is better to frown, to sigh, to 
suggest that the wind bloweth whither it 
listeth and when, and that you really do not 
know how those divine things get them- 
selves written. (Some unkind person re- 
cently remarked of a novel dealing with high 
society that it was like the kingdom of 
heaven, in that it came not by observation.) 
But for my part I love to answer a question 
honestly, and am all for candour, I don’t 
want to make a secret of my “method.” I 
think it can best be exhibited in the form of 
a diary—the record of a day. Let us sup- 
pose that I am hidden to write a short story. 
I arrive at my working-den at 9.45 and read 
my letters. ‘The rest of the day is much as 
follows : 
10.0.—Put on writing-coat; find a hole in 
the elbow. 
10.3.—Light pipe, and sit down in large 
armchair by fire. 
10.15.—Who the deuce can write a story on 
a beastly day like this ? (It was quite 
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nice weather, really—that’s the art- 
istic temperament.) 

10.45.—I must think about that confounded 
story. Besides, I don’t believe she 
meant anything after all. 

11.15.—I wish the —— these —— people 
hadn’t asked me to write for their 

- paper ! 

11.45.—Hullo! Will that do? 

12.0.—Hang it, that’s no use ! 

12.30.—I suppose if I happened to have a 
head instead of a turnip I could 
write that story. 

12.40.—Yes! No! By Jove, yes! ‘Where's 
that pen ? Oh, where the ——? All 
right, here it is! Now then! 
(Seribble.) 

1.0—Lunch! Good, I believe its going ! 

1.30.—Now [ll just knock it off. (Svribd/e.) 

2.15.— Well, I don’t quite see my way to — 
Oh, yes Ido! Good! That’s not so bad. 

3.0.—One, two, three —three hundred words a 
page. Well, I’ve put that in in good 
time, anyhow! Where’s that pipe ? 

3.15.—I think this'll fetch ’em, Pitched in 
the passion, by Jove ! 

3.40,—Oh, I say, look here! I've only got 
about 1200 words and I want 2000. 
What the deuce shall [ do ? 

3.50.—I must pad it, you know. She 
mustn't take him yet, that’s all. 
4.0.—She can’t take more than a page accept- 
ing the fool, though ; it’s absurd, you 

know. 

4.15.—Oh, confound it! 

1.45.—Now let’s see—two, four, six, seven. 
Good! Im in the straight now! 

5.0.—Thank Heaven, that’s done! Now I 
suppose I must read the thing over. 
I know it’s awful rot. Well, that’s 
their lookout, they've bought it. 

5.3.—It’s not so bad, though, after all. 

5.11.—I rather like that. Idon’t know, but 
it seems rather original. 

5.15.—H’'m! I’ve read worse stories than this. 

5.20.—No, I’m hanged if I touch a word 
of it! It’s not half bad. 

.25,—Pretty smart ending ! 

.30.—Well, if there are a dozen men in 
England who can write a better story 
than that, I should like to see ’em, 
that’s all! 

35.—Puff, puff, puff, puff! Well, I shan’t 
touch a pen again to-day. 

There it is—How a Story is Written. By 
One who has Done it. Other “eminent 
writers’ may pursue other methods. Some, 
[ believe, take country walks or country 
cottages. Others work a steady two hours 
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and “collect impressions” (which may be 
very good fun) in society for the rest of the 
day. Others wait for inspiration (these have 
private means). The above record embalms 
my particular method. It will be observed 
that the nominal working day is rather long, 
but there are ample oases of desultory 
reflection. There are also about two hours 
of acute misery and‘ bitter self-contempt. 
Still the ultimate result is highly satisfactory 
to myself, and I believe that. any author who 
pursues my method will produce results 
equally satisfactory to himself. 

The only drawback is that a friend who 
enters while [ am incubating my ideas in the 
warmth of the armchair always insists that 
I am asleep; this is injurious and offensive. 
I may add that after such a day as I have 
described the succeeding morning is devoted 
to the process of “ worrying.” Worrying is 
the means by which an author seeks to 
attain an elegant style and correct grammar. 
With this object he worries his manuscript, 
inserting here a highly-coloured epithet, 
deleting there a split infinitive (it is very 
hard not to occasionally split your infinitives), 
or the superfluous “ands ” before his 
“whiches” (things cropping out even in 
Thackeray, and which many estimable writers 
go wrong in). But some say that if you are 
pressed for time this process may be omitted, 
seeing that, from a commercial point of view, 
it is a waste of time, and moreover tends to 
diminish the reviewer's stock of harmless 
pleasures. Yet an unpopular writer should 
hy no means omit it; it preserves his self- 
respect in the face of a neglectful world. As 
for spelling, they spell fairly well at the 
typewriter s. 

THat remark about the “dozen men in 
England” represents a momentary 


— phase of feeling, not a reasoned 
opinion. 


Tue storm of controversy concerning th 
aims and tendencies, merits and dc- 
Isit Peace, merits of modern plays and novels, 
seems to be gradually end slowly 
dying away. Probebly—or, we may make bold 
to say, certainly—the public has become bored 
with it; perhaps the controversialists have 
said all they have to say, or, at least, all that 
anybody asks them to say. Be the cause of 
the lull what it may, we may be heartily 
thankful for it. A very regrettable thin: 
seemed at one time likely to happen. Writers 
were being divided into two opposing camps, 
each party carrying with it its band of 
ag end being pursued by the angry 
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cries of its opponents. A glance at a novel, 
or the mere title of a play, would tell you, 
not indeed what its merits were, but what 
they would be declared to be in this or that 
paper and by this or that critic; its defects 
in the eyes of another organ of opinion and 
another school of commentators could be 
predicted with equal certainty. On the one 
side were to stand the ‘ wholesome” books, 
on the other the “unwholesome.” This is 
the language of the conservative critics ; the 
new meant the same when they spoke of 
“ hypocritical” as contrasted with “ honest,” 
“namby-pamby ” with “ true,” and so forth. 
Both sides were fertile, brilliant, and persua- 
sive in assault, but perhaps less happy in 
constructive teaching ; and both cried to the 
puzzled author, “‘ You are at the parting of 
the ways. Under which banner will you 
fight? Whichever you choose, half the literary 
world will approve, half condemn; and 
perhaps your publisher, succumbing to a 
temptation almost too strong for human 
nature, may in cynical playfulness exhibit 
the divergent judgments in the piquant 
proximity of parallel columns.” 

It is indeed a good thing that this state 
of affairs was never actually reached (it 
wasn’t, was it 7), for although, of course, an 
author has no business to consider anything 
but his inspiration and his art, and should 
rise as superior to mere blame or applause as 
to the even grosser consideration of how 
much he (or anybody else) is to get out of his 
work, yet when one puts forth a book it is 
pleasanter to feel that there are not half a 
hundred accomplished gentlemen who will 
damn your small effort as a matter of prin- 
ciple ; the consciousness of such a necessary 
fate disturbs placidity, rouses combativeness, 
and produces excess in one direction or the 
other. Happily, as I say, the storm is fal- 
ling. Perhaps we are beginning to realise 
the great truth, which applies in so many 
departments of life, that it’s not so much 
the things you say as the sort of way you 
say them, and the result of the quarrel may 
be both a firmer definition of the boundary- 
line and a wise extension of the limits. 
Take for instance matters of love, around 
which the battle raged most fiercely. We 
know the distinctively “ wholesome ” book, 
Where the passion is all in the air, baseless, 
& mere concession to a prevalent fashion in 
plots, where it is recognised that a young 
gentlewoman ought to marry at—well, at 
the age which is suitable for the marriage of 
young gentlewomen—and that therefore she 
wust be “in love.” “In love” then she is, 


and married she is, and there’s an end of it. 
We know also the distinctively “ unwhole- 
some ” book—so well that, if you please, I will 
not describe it. There should be something 
betweenthese two. Isitnotsomething between 
them when Mr. Meredith fills all the air with 
passion and yet leaves purity on her throne ? 
Now there is a great difference between pac- 
sion all in the air and passion in all the air. 


WHAT is normal is good matter for art ; 

what is abnormal is not in itself 
Rules of cood matter for art. ‘To make 

good its right to presentment it 
must be shown as a foil to or in conflict with 
the normal. In isolation it can create only 
curiosity, horror, or disgust. The broad 
and universal emotions are the field in which 
the high triumphs of literature are won. 

That a thing happens gives it no title to 
record. Else take your hero from bed in 
the morning to bed in the evening without 
sparing us five minutes. Indigestion hap- 
pens, but has no value unless, by colouring 
our views on time and eternity, it makes us 
different men from what we should have 
been without it. Sea-sickness happens, but 
inay properly be omitted in the description 
of the ocean’s effect on a poetic observer. 
To give an event or an experience value 
it must be a differentia of the character 
or the career which is being presented. 

In order to a sane idea of life and a sane 
presentation of it, it seems best not to 
assume that mere desire gives any rights. 
That you desire a thing, even passionately, 
makes your not having it no hardship on you, 
and supports no count in an indictment 
against the world. There appears to be no 
reason to suppose that Providence or Nature 
contemplated the satisfaction of more than a 
very small minority of our desires. The 
function of the rest is self-contained ; the 
desire does its work unrewarded, and passes 
away, weary but not satiated. And if it be 
hasty to say that the world is all wrong 
because we don’t get all we want, the same 
fact may not prove the social system wrong 
either. Even the institution of marriage 
may admit of defence, although somebody 
else has married (most inconsiderately, I 
admit) the lady who would have satisfied 
our “higher nature,” while we find on 
reflection that we have married somebody 
whom, could the clock be put back, we should 
be content to know as a distant acquaintance. 

The foregoing remarks sound so dogmatic 
that I hasten to add that I don’t in the least 
know how to do it, but merely have some 
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opinions as to how it ought to be done. I 
write purely as a critic. 
Cupp had tried hard to escape, for, above 
all things in heaven and earth, he 
and the hates having to give an account of 
Census himself. But the Census man was 
man : ‘ 
very determined, and ran him to 
carth in Lalage’s drawing-room, a_ place 
which he knew very well, and where he had 
always been most kindly received. The 
Census man came straight at him with a 
large sheet of paper, printed in many columns, 
a portable inkstand and a quill pen. 

“ Age, please ?” said the Census man. 

“T don’t know,” said Cupid. “ Until you’ve 
settled the age of the world, you sec, I can 
hardly tell.” 

“ But,” expostulated the Census man, 
“you don’t look more than a few years old.” 

“T seldom last more than that, you see,” 
said Cupid. 

“Shall we say three years ?” 

“Tf you like. It’s rather long.’ 

“ And now let us pass on 

“Tt’s a thing I’m very apt to do,” in- 
terrupted Cupid. 

“To the next head.” 

“ You mean heart,” murmured Cupid. 

“What is your Profession ?” 

“ My Professions are unlimited,” said Cupid 

“ But you can’t practise an unlimited———” 

“Of course not ; I only promise.” 

“ Really, you must be more precise,” sighed 
the Census man. ‘“ Now, whatam I to enter 
you as, Mr. Cupid ? ” 

Cupid thought for a moment, playing with 
his sheaf of arrows. 

“Shall we say a General Dealer?” he 
suggested. 

“(Qapital !” cried the Census man, putting 
it down. 

“Though,” added Cupid, “I am also a 
Solicitor.” 

“ Qualified ? ” 
man, suspiciously. 


Cupid 
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asked the Census 
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“T have been admitted many times,” smiled 
Cupid. “I am also a dancing-master, and 
I am instrumental in getting up a great 
many bazaars, picnics, and other entertain- 
ments.” 

“You must be very busy,” observed the 
Census man, writing hard. 

“ What's the next question ? ” asked Cupid, 
smiling again. 

“ Your Persuasion, Mr. Cupid ?” 

“ Trresistible,” answered Cupid. 

“T have never heard of that sect,” objected 
the Census man. 

“ Of course, if you're only to put down, 
what you happen to have heard of ——” 
began Cupid sarcastically. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir. 
—‘ Trresistible.’ And now, sir 

But at this moment Lalage entered. Cupid 
strung his bow, and the Census man forgot 
his business; so that the return remains 
incomplete. 


See, it is down 
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Mr. Mites Guappoy is stout. “ But where,” 
he once asked, “is the harm? It 


Consola~ is but the alluvial deposit of time's 
flood.” 
“You mean adipose,” remarked a Girton 
girl. 


“ Doubtless, my dear,” said Mr. Gladboy 
with a sigh, 

The Duchess was more encouraging. “ Do 
not mind being stout. I am stout myself,” 
said she affably. 

“Tt is very good of your Grace,” 
mured Mr. Gladboy. 


mur- 


It was the second day that they had spent 
in the country. They had sat for 
upwards of an hour regarding the 
landscape, when the poet turned to 
Mr. Gladboy, crying, “ God made the country, 
my friend. How came the town ? ” 

“J should attribute its rise to a gradually 
growing sense of ennw,” answered 


Mr. Gladboy mildly. 


Town an 
Country. 
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[See Guy Boothby’s story, ‘A Bid for Fortune,” page 1 


“WE LOOKED TOWARDS THE DARKEST CORNER: SOMEBODY WAS THERE,” 
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HOW TO REACH THE 


HE Arctic regions, like other 
portions of the globe, are, on 
the part of European nations, 
subject to marked periods 
of popularity and correspond- 
ing intervals of quietude. 

About twenty years ago Arctic fever ran 

high, and Polar exploration was a theme of 

general discussion. 

Naturally, however, there came a lull, 
while Central Africa, Western Australia, and 
other districts occupied the foreground. 
These in turn have been relegated to a 








secondary place, and once more the North. 


Pole is in the ascendant. 

In these circumstances it is interesting to 
record the opinions the most prominent 
explorers hold with regard to the ultimate 
discovery of the Pole. 

The ereatest living authority on Polar sub- 
jects is Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, 
whose name is familiar to all Englishmen. 
He had already served in three Arctic expedi- 
tions when, in 1857, he sailed in the Foz, 
commanding the party sent out by Lady 
Franklin in search of her husband. Eventu- 
ally he brought back, not only an extensive 
account of the Arctic land lying to the north 
of Hudson’s Bay, but also definite tidings of 
Sir John Franklin, and all that will ever be 
known of the end of his fatal expedition. 

Sir Leopold has many mementoes of that 
Voyage in the For, but perhaps what is of 
greatest interest is a eee of Franklin, 
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NORTH POLE. 
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which Sir Leopold has had framed in some 
of the wood and copper of Franklin’s own 
sledge, which he brought back with him. 
An exquisite model, wrought in silver, of the 
Fox beset with ice, presented by Lady 
Franklin, is only one among a drawing-room 
full—indeed one should say a house full—of 
Arctic reminiscences. 

Sir Leopold McClintock suggested with a 
grave smile that there were other men whose 
views would be more valuable than his own, 
yet he expressed his willingness to give any 
information in his power. 

“But before we begin I must have a 
chart,” he said, looking in various receptacles 
before finding the one he wanted. “ That 
is just the worst of a house!” he sighed 
during the search, “there are so many places 
in which to keep things. Now on board 
ship one knows exactly where to find any- 
thing, and can lay hands on it in a moment. 
Houses are very awkward affairs. Ah! here 
it is at last!” and forthwith the chart was 
spread out on the study table. 

“And now as to the best way to proceed 
to the North. If the pole is ever reached 
I firmly believe it will be ed Franz Jozef 
Land. This route, which is the one the 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition has taken, 
is to my mind the most desirable in every 
way. In all other cases the land has ulti- 
mately come to an end, and the explorers 
have been confronted by an expanse of 
pack ice. It is practically useless then to 
attempt to push on. 

“So far, Franz Jozef Land has not been 
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roved to be an island. Here, in 1873, 
Veyprecht and Payer reached 82° 5’ N, lati- 
tude, and even then could trace land at least 
sixty miles ahead. How much farther that 
land stretches to the north no one knows, 
but it should certainly be followed up, and 
that Jackson hopes to be able to do.” 

“T suppose it is inadvisable to travel on 
the sea on account of the risk of the ice 
breaking up?” I hazarded. 

“Not only that. Sledging on the sea is 
such tremendously heavy work—actually an 
impossibility very often. The masses of ice 
grind and crush against each other, making 
a most hilly, irregular surface. On land it 
is quite different ; 
even when snow 
falls it makes a 
level surface. 

“The best way 
to travel, however, 
is to follow up the 
coast. line, where 
there will usually 
be found a fairly 
smooth track of 
ice, on the land- 
ward side of what 
is called the tidal 
crack, and 
the party should 
sledge, leaving a 
chain of depots 
containing food 
on shore. 

“ When once 
Jackson gets on 
Franz Jozef Land 
he is not likely to 
find much diffi- 
culty in progress- 
ing so long as the land lasts. If he comes 
to the end of it I think he will only be 
able to proceed a few miles further over the 
rugged polar pack.” 

“What do you think of Nansen’s pro- 
ject ?” I next asked. 

“T should not have cared to join him,” 
Sir Leopold replied. ‘ Nansen, as you know, 
believes that he can find a current that will 
carry him right across the Pole and out the 
other side. I do not doubt the existence of 
such a current. We know that articles from 
the Jeannette, which sank to the north of 
the new Siberian islands, were carried on 
the ice to the south of Greenland; also 
harpoons and other implements used by the 
Esquimaux, to the opposite side of the globe. 
I think the difficulty will be for Nansen to 
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find the current and get into it. He may 
be quite near it and yet be blocked by 
impenetrable ice barriers. It is impossible, 
when at home, to foresee the awkward 
contingencies that may arise, such unex- 
pected difficulties will suddenly confront 
one. Mountains of ice drift down and drive 
the ship out of its course. Then there are 
certain tracts of sea which a vessel can seldom 
hope to get through on account of the ice 
that gets wedged and jambed there. This is 
the case between Spitzbergen and Franz 
Jozef Land, for instance. Ice constantly 
drifts down from the north, and in narrow 
channels it crushes together, and would senda 
ship on to the land 
or else smash it 
immediately. Of 
course, we cannot 
tell as yet how 
Nansen will suc- 
ceed, but it seems 
to me that there 
are more risks 
attending his 
course than that 
taken by the 
Jackson - Harms- 
worth expedi- 
tion.” 

We then dis- 
cussed the proba- 
bility of the Pole 
being reached by 


balloon, particu- 
larly M. Andrée’s 
scheme. 


“Tt is a very 
daring undertak- 
ing,” Sir Leopold 
remarked, “but 
no one has any right to say that it is im- 
possible. It is an innovation, and I think 
there are many dangers in connection with 
such a voyage ; yet it will be very interesting 
to watch the result, and it may transpire that 
ballooning is after all the only, as it certainly 
would be the most expeditious, mode of 
reaching the North Pole.” 

The name that most naturally follows Sir 
Leopold McClintock is that of Sir Allen 
Young, who travelled with him in the Foz, 
and has altogether made five voyages into 
Arctic seas, 

“Ts ‘How to Reach the North Pole’ the 
problem you are anxious to solve ?” said Sir 
Allen, when I first mentioned this article to 
him. “Then I can give you my views in a 
very few words. Personally, Z do not think 
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it can possibly be done by any means that we 
have at our disposal at present.” 

“ But what are your reasons for thinking 
this ?” 

“ Principally, because everything seems to 
have been tried already, and, to put the 
matter briefly, we appear to have come to 
the end of our tether. 

“The conditions of the ice within the 
Polar basin are such that all attempts to 
reach the Pole have hitherto been completely 
baffled. An impenetrable body of pack-ice 





ADMIRAL SIR LEOPOLD MCCLINTOCK, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


bars the way to the progress of a ship on 
every known meridian. Long journeys 
by sledge travelling can only be effected 
where a coast line exists, and where compara- 
tively smooth ice is found within the bergs 
and inside the ‘ tide-crack,’ which forms a 
line of hammocks from point to point with 
the rise and fall of the tide, and protects the 
land ice formed in the early autumn from 
being broken up by the floes outside. 

“To travel over oceanic ice is almost impos- 
sible as it generally consists of heavy mounds 
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and pyramidal blocks, with deep snow in the 
interstices, where a sledge would constantly be 
involved in chaos. People at home are apt to 
take a map and a pair of compasses and just 
measure the distance to the Pole, and then 
they say, ‘Oh, it is easy enough ; if you travel 
at such and such a rate it can be done in 
so many days.’ They seem to think it is 
merely a smooth surface when you reach the 
far North! 

“A well-equipped sledge party can only 
leave its base for about fifty days on its own 
resources. Calculating that a man can 
drag 200 lbs. and a dog 100 Ibs., then 
a party with one six-man sledge and 
one six-dog sledge can drag 1800 Ibs. in 
all; but this must include the weight 
of the sledges, the tents, arms and 
ammunition, medical stores, instruments, 
clothing worn by the party, as well as 
the provisions. 

“Tf land could be discovered trending 
northward one might travel twelve miles 
per day direct, though the meanderings 
of the coast line and deviations would 
probably make the ground traversed 
about eighteen miles. If the land-ice 
has to be left and oceanic ice taken to, 
then from two to three miles per day 
would be the rate of progress. At 
present the nearest approach to con- 
tinuous land that is known occurs in 
Franz Jozef Land, though this may 
prove to be another island. 

“Tt seems then necessary that either 
a ship should reach a latitude of about 
85° 30’ N. before despatching a sledge 
party, or that by previous journeys 
depots of provisions should be carried 
out from the base if starting from a 
lower latitude.” 

“Do you consider that there will be 
any appreciable advantage resulting from 
the discovery of the Pole, if it is ever an 
accomplished fact ?”’ I asked. 

“ Decidedly, yes. We want to know 
what is now unknown: whether it is 
surrounded by land or impenetrable sea ice. 
We want to measure at least a degree of 
latitude by astronomical observations, and at 
the same time, by actual measurement, to 
ascertain if this world of ours is a sphere or 
flattened towards the Poles. We want to 
ascertain the direction and force of the 
currents of terrestrial magnetism continuing 
to the earth’s axis. We also want in- 
formation as to the temperatures of the 
sea and air, and many other points of the 
greatest interest. But the question is 
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how to reach this wide field for scientific 
research. 

“The project of crossing the Pole by 
balloon is now being seriously taken in hand, 
I understand, and I sincerely wish the brave 
man who is attempting it a fair wind both 
outward and homeward. 

“* Professor Nansen is hoping to drift 
northward in the main pack-ice, in the 

‘ram, and has already been absent nearly 
two years. I am 
sadly afraid that 
if ever he reaches 
a high latitude 
his ship will ulti- 
mately be crushed 
or impinged on 
some land, and he 
willhave toretrea 
southward with 
his sledges. 

“ Jackson, so 
generously 
equipped and de- 
spatched by Mr. 
Alfred Harms- 
worth, is possibly 
already at Franz 
Jozef Land, and 
he may now be 
pushing forward 
his depots of pro- 
visions. If all 
has gone well with 
him, as we hope, 
we shall hear of 
his having done 
good work when 
he returns. And 
although I am 
sceptical about 
the Pole being 
reached at present, 
I am_ certainly 
hoping that this 
gallant expedition 
will meet with 
the success it From a photo by} 
deserves.” 

Admiral Albert Markham does not share 
Sir Allen Young’s opinions with regard to 
the eventual discovery of the North Pole. 

“T certainly think it will be reached,” he 
said to me, “and before many years have 
elapsed.” 

“Tf you were starting on another Polar 
expedition, which route would you take ?” 

“Certainly not the one I have already 
taken. As you are aware there are several 


pretest 





portals (though they are sometimes locked) 
by which one may approach the unknown 
Arctic territory. Behring’s Strait is practi- 
ally out of the question on account of its 
great distance from this country and the 
barrier of ice, which no ship has ever yet 
been able to penetrate very far. Smith's 
Sound is another entrance, and it is 
through this channel that the uearest 
approach to the Pole has been made.” 

The Admiral in 
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no way alluded, 
however, to the 
fact that he him- 
self was the one 
with his sledge 
party to carry the 
Union Jack to the 
most northerly 
point that has yet 
been reached ; 
he merely con- 
tinued :— 

“Spitzbergen is 
another starting 
point; and al- 
though Parry’s 
experience there 
in 1827 was that 
the ice drifted 
him to the south 
more quickly 
than he could 
make progress to 
the north, I be- 
lieve that if 2 
ship wintered 
there andsledging 
parties were scnt 
northward in the 
early spring, be- 
fore the disrup- 
tion of the pack, 
a very high lati- 
tude would be 
reached. But 
after all these 
routes sink into 
comparative — in- 
significance when compared with the facilities 
offered by way of Franz Jozef Land, and my 
conviction is that all our efforts should be 
centred in this direction.” 

“Why do you consider this route so 
exceptionably favourable ?” 

“Primarily, because Franz Jozef Land 
extends, according to Payer, to a high 
northern latitude. Consequently there would 
be no great difficulty in establishing along 
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the entire line of travel depéts stored with 
provisions, which would secure a safe means 
of retreat and prevent anything like a re- 
currence of the Greeley and De Leng disasters. 
So long as the travelling parties adhere to 
the coast line they can establish depots and 
erect cairns as they proceed, and there is 
therefore but little chance of their missing 
their way or of their being stranded, with 
starvation staring them in the face. 

“Jn travelling up Franz Jozef Land I 
should keep to the west coast. It is a 
curious fact that in every case the western 
coasts of Arctic lands are far more accessible 
than the east coasts.” 

“T suppose the equipment of the vessels 
for northern voyages considerably varies as 
the years go on?” 

“In many ways, yes. Of course science 
is continually aiding the experience we have 
already acquired. J remember when _ first 
starting on our expedition people used to 
recommend all sorts of wonderful suggestions, 
especially in the shape of concentrated food. 
But an expedition to the North Pole is not 
one on which to play experiments; these 
should be done at home ; therefore we only 
took with us such victuals as had been already 
tested ; and, what was equally important, 
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everything was packed under our own eye, 
so to speak, in the Government: Victualling 
Yard at Portsmouth. To me one of the 
most awful things in connection with the 
Franklin catastrophe was the discovery after- 
wards of tins professing to be filled with 
preserved meat, but which were only packed 
with stones. These had been supplied by a 
contractor 
named Gold- 
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them! One is not particular as to the name 
of the quadruped when travelling in the 
North ; anything that has blood is killed and 
used for food. You see there is every con- 
venience for keeping the meat in ice till it 
is required to be used. We only have to 
hang the joints up in the rigging when they 
become frozen; that makes a splendid 

refrigerator. 


“TIT recol- 





ner in Ene- 
land. When 
the poor un- 
fortunate ex- 
plorers came 
to open them, 
what must 
have’ been 
their horror | 
on discover- | 
ing the 
fiendish act— 
I can call it 
nothing else 
—that had 
been — perpe- 
trated? These 
tins were 
eventually | 
found by one | 

| 





of the search- 
ing parties; | 
but of course 
on their re- 
turn to Eng- 
land the man 
—who de- 
served hang- 
ing several 
times over | 
had = dis- | 
appeared. 
Such an ex- 
ample as that 


makes One | pisses Ao eiee cee erm 





lect on one 
0c -aslon, 
after we had 
settled down 
for the night, 
hearing a 
tremendous 
noiseon deck. 
I hurried up 
and found 
that the 
Ks quimaux 
dogs, which 
were always 
kept outside 
the vessel, had 
got on board 
and were 
holding high 
carnival over 
a carcass of a 
sheep that 
had fallen 
from where 
it had been 
hanging, 
with a few 
others, in 
the rigging. 
We quickly 
drove. the 
dogs off and 
were prepar- 
Ing to mourn 
our lost 








careful.” 

“* Speaking 
of food, I pre- 
sume you rely great'y in finding fresh meat 
as you go our! an 

“To a great extent we do; but certain 
districts are more favourable in this respect 
than others. In Spitzbergen the Polar bears 
are plentiful, and Franz Jozef Land is also 


good ground for the explorer on account of 
the abundance of animals to be found there. 
When Leigh Smith wintered in Franz Jozef 
Land they used literally to come down to the 
door of their hut and invite the men to shoot 
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mutton. We 
found, how- 
ever, that so 
solid a block of ice was it, that the pack of 
dogs had been unable to make the slightest 
impression on it.” 

* How do you manage for fuel in such high 
latitudes ?” 

“Oh, there are various ways. For instance, 
on our return journey , When there was no 
more exploring work to be done and the coal 
had all run out, we cut up and used such 
portions of our vessel—the spare rudder, for 
instance—as were not absolutely necessary. 
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But I do not advocate this as a general 
practice,” the speaker added humorously. 
“On the coast of Nova Zembla plenty of 
drift-wood is to be found, but this disappears 
as one proceeds farther north. Then we 
have to depend on internal resources. On 
sledging expeditions it is customary to use 
spirits of wine for cooking purposes ; but of 
course you will quite understand that with 
a temperature of 80° or 90° below freezing 
point we seldom get water to boil; we have 
to be content with it fairly warm. Why, the 
process of melting the ice for tea is in itself 
a business of an hour or so.” 

“What induced you in the first place to 
start on Polar expeditions ?” I next inquired. 

“T really cannot say. I always had a 
longing to go there, | think. In order to in 
some way prepare myself for the work, I first 
signed articles and shipped as mate on board 
a Dundee whaler. One had to rough it then ; 
but I enjoyed it. We had aremarkably good 
voyage too. We brought back the biggest 
cargo that had ever been known. We caught 
1000 seals and 29 whales, and had to actually 
throw coal and biscuits overboard to make 
room for the blubber. 

“When I returned from this trip I was 
soon offered an opportunity of investigating 
northern latitudes in a more thorough 
manner; and I only wish I were there now.” 

“Then why are you here?” | naturally 
asked. 

“When I first visited the Arctic regiens I 
believed that no man should engage in Arctic 
exploration who was over twenty-five years of 
age. Subsequently my views relaxed, and I 
said I thought the limit might be extended 
to thirty. After a while, I explained to my 
friends that I considered a man who had had 
experience might be allowed to go till he was 
thirty-five ; and still later on I said (though 
rather in a hesitating manner) that I thought 
it would not matter if the /eader’s aze were 
close on forty. Since then I have been silent, 
and have remained at home. But my heart 
is in the North all the same.” 

Admiral Markham mentioned that one 
of the greatest hindrances to their progress, 
when he was out with his sledge party, was 
that deadly Arctic foe, seurvy, which broke 
out among the men. This brings us to a very 
important point in connection with Polar 
exploration, viz.: Is such work physically 
unsuited to men accustomed to our temperate 
latitudes ? 

Dr. William H. Neale is the best caleu- 
lated to speak on the medical side of the ques- 
tion, his experience having been of the most 
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practical descriptign. He accompanied Mr. 
Leigh Smith (to whom he is most warmly 
attached) on his Arctic expeditions, and was 
with him when the Lira came to grief, leav- 
ing explorers and crew in a condition of 
terrible privation; yet the whole of that 


[Maull & Fox. 
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party of twenty-five men were kept in health, 
and not one case of scurvy appeared. I 
asked Dr. Neale how he accounted for 
this. 

“There was nothing at all remarkable in it,” 
he said. “ We merely observed the simplest of 
hygienic laws, and health was the result. We 
built a hut, ventilated by pipes through the 
roof, and divided it into three rooms. ‘Twenty 
men slept at one end, the general living room 
was in the centre, and five of us occupied the 
other end. I attribute our healthiness to 
the fact that we did not live on a ship. It 
was Hobson’s choice, unfortunately, for we 
hadn’t one. But in any case I should never 
live in a vessel myself when it was possible to 
do otherwise. 

“ Tf a crew is wintering on board ship the 
men have about an hour’s exercise during 
the day, and after that they retire to their 
quarters, and batten down their forecastle, 
till it is impossible for fresh air to reach 
them. The inevitable result is that, com- 
bined with an insufficiency of fresh meat, 
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their blood becomes anemic, and seurvy is in 
the near future.” F 

“Do you advocate lime-juice as. an anti- 
scorbutic ? ” 

“T do not attach much importance to it 


myself. The blood of fresh meat is what is 


time ; it is possible to get accustomed to any- 
thing. Look at prison life for example : how 
do you manage to pass your time there ?” 
Unfortunately I was not able to answer 
the doctor’s query. 
I must take this opportunity of expressing 
my indebtedness to 
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Mr.B. Leigh Smith, 
who hasmost kindly 
lent photos of the 
Fira and “Bell 
Island” for repro- 
duction in our 


ea Magazine. 
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M. Andrée’s con- 
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BELL ISLAND, FRANZ JOZEF LAND. 
(Discovered by Mr. B. Leigh Smith, who erected a wooden house on the island in August, 1881.) 


needed, and this can be easily obtained by 
freezing the blood as soon as an animal is 
killed. It will, of course, be equally good in 
six months’ time. I found this experiment 
answer in every way. We used to cut off a 
block, about a pound a day, and put it into 
the soup. I believe that this, with the exer- 
cise they were compelled to take, kept the 
men in good physical condition. 

“There is no reason why one should not 
be perfectly well and strong in Arctic regions. 
Scurvy is not an outcome of the climate. 
The Esquimaux do not suffer from it. On 
the contrary, when the Hudson Bay fishing 
boats have any cases on board they turn the 
men out to live with the Esquimaux, and 
they are soon right again. 

* Another detail in favour of the far North 
is that the air is dry ; it is too cold for any 
bronchial affections. I had one case of 
pleurisy, but apart from that all my other 
cases were surgical, and merely the result of 
accidents. A man, if he takes proper care 
of himself, should be absolutely well there.” 

“Does the glare of the sun on the snow 
affect the eyes ?” 

“Not often; one gets so used to it. It 
is very seldom that the men have to wear 
dark glasses.” 

“How do you manage to get rid of your 
time in winter? It must have been very 
monotonous all the months you were waiting 
after the Hira went down, not knowing what 
would happen, or whether a relief party 
would ever find you.” 

“One does not notice the monotony after a 


He objects to the 
ordinary methods 
of Arctic explora- 
tion on the ground 
that everywhere Nature places impediments 
in the way of the explorer and supplies no 
compensating advantages. The intense cold 
practically means death to everything that is 
serviceable to man. In the winter the long 
period of darkness brings all work of investi- 
gation to a standstill, while the continual 
sunshine in the summer cracks the ice just 
sufficiently to make it difficult to use either 
boat or sledge, and melts the snow on the 
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surface into slush, making travelling most 
tedious and uncomfortable work. Ballooning 
seems at least to overcome these obstacles. 
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In the first place, the speed at which a 
balloon can travel—it being in no way ham- 
pered by the ice—enables the journey to be 
accomplished during the summer, when the 
sun is above the horizon the whole time. 

M. Andrée informs me that, starting from 
Norsk Islands, off Spitzbergen, travelling at 
the same rate as on some of his previous 
balloon expeditions, and given a favourable 
wind, he ought to reach the North Pole in 
tén hours. But even if he does not travel 
more than twenty seven kilometres per hour— 
which is the mean speed of the wind 
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promenade. Photography being an impor- 
tant feature, 3000 plates will be taken, 
though these will not be developed till they 
arrive home again. 

The balloon will be provisioned for four 
months, and it will also carry canvas boats, 
sledge, tent, life-saving apparatus in case of 
any mishap, scientific instruments, an electric 
battery, also an electric cooking-stove. 

The explorers hope that a favourable 
wind will carry them right across the Pole. 
M. Andrée has already experimented in the 





at the particular elevation he pro- 
poses to adopt—forty-three hours 
should suffice to carry him to the 
coveted goal. So far as the Polar 
regions are concerned, the natural 
characteristics which are detrimen- 
tal to exploring on the earth’s surface, 
serve to facilitate balloon explora- 
tion. The total absence of vegetation 
enables the balloon to travel steadily, 
there being no danger of its tow- 
lines becoming entangled in trees. 
This consideration is of great 
importance, seeing that photographs 
are to be taken during the whole 
of the voyage, and constant jerks 
would be disastrous to the work on 
board. The continual sunshine 
serves to maintain an evenness of 
temperature, and consequently the 
variations in the carrying power of 
the balloon will be very slight. The 
snowfall in the summer is not heavy, 
and there is no likelihood of th2 
balloon encountering thunderstorms, 
as in warmer regions. 

“All these points unmistakably 
indicate the superiority of a balloon 
over a boat or sledge for exploring 
such a country,” said M. Andrée, 




















“and they are not merely scientific 
deductions, but the result of per- 
sonal experiments, therefore I feel 
I ain justified in putting them forward.” 
M. Andrée proposes to start, with two 
others, in the early summer of 1896. He 
will take the balloon as far as the Norsk 
Islands, where a large shed will be erected 
in which the balloon will be filled with gas ; 
here he will await a favourable wind to start 
into the unknown. The car will contain a 
dark room for photography and well-pro- 
tected sleeping accommodation for the three 
travellers. The roof of the rooms will be 
boarded to form the floor of the upper story, 
which will have a balustrade, and serve as a 
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matter of stecring a balloon, and has so far 
succeeded that he can divert its course to 
the extent of over 27 degrees from the direc- 
tion the wind is taking. This may be an 
immense advantage to him. 

I asked the aeronaut to let me have a 
photo of his study to include in this Maga- 
zine, but he most naively replied : 

‘My study is the world; and that is so 
large!” 

It is in the Jackson-Harmsworth expedi- 
tion, however, that the main interest of 
English people centres. This is hardly the 
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place, perhaps, to speak of the munificence of 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the Conservative 
candidate for Portsmouth, yet it ought to 
be recorded in passing that not only has he 
defrayed the entire cost of the expedition him- 
self, doing all in his power to ensure the latest 
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scientific improvements of every description 
being placed at the disposal of the explorers, 
but his time has been largely devoted to the 
matter, and his enthusiasm is of the keenest. 
He has stated very definitely, however, that 
his object in sending out the expedition was 
not to attempt to beat the record, but to 
enable a more extensive investigation of 
Arctic regions to be carried on than has yet 
been possible. 

On July 11, 1894, this expedition, com- 
manded by Mr. Frederick Jackson, left 
London in the steam yacht Windiard, 
steering their course for Franz Jozef Land. 
One noticeable feature of Mr. Jackson's 
party is that it consists of no more than 
nine men. Hitherto much unnecessary 
labour has been occasioned in consequence 
of the amount of provisions, etc., that it 
was necessary to carry in order to mect the 
requirements of a much larger number. 

The Windward’s goal is Franz Jozef 
Land. There the explorers will land with 
the whole of their paraphernalia, and the 
Windward crew will bring the vessel home 
again, leaving the party in their voluntary 
exile. How long they will remain away no 








one can tell at present. It is certain to be 
for two years, and perhaps it will be for five. 

So far, all that can be said of the expedi- 
tion is that it has started. We hope on 
some future occasion, however, to be able to 
record a glorious return. In the meantime 
it is satisfactory to know that everything 
that was humanly possible seems to have been 
done to render the voyage as successful as 
can be. 

It is impossible to give a complete account 
of the outfit, but mention must be made of 
a few of the items. Whenever it has been 
practicable the instruments have been made 
of aluminium on account of itsgreat durability 
and lightness. This, I believe, is the first 
time such an experiment has been tried in 
Polar expeditions. Two boats have been 
constructed entirely of this metal; they have 
been built in sections, and do not exceed 
150 lbs. in weight, thus they can be packed 
on a sledge and easily drawn by one man. 
Other boats have, of course, been taken, 
such as whale boats, Norwegian fishing 
boats, and a canoe. Thirty Siberian dogs 
form part of the equipage, also four Russian 
ponies. Mr. Arthur Montefiore, the energetic 
hon. secretary of the expedition, informs 
me that the latter have never before been used 
in Arctic exploration, but Mr. Jackson has 
had frequent opportunity, when travelling in 
northern latitudes, to test their hardiness, 
and he considers them eminently suited to 
the work. 

A Russian log-house is another important 
item, Which can be set up when circumstances 
are favourable to its use. 

With regard to the food supply the party 
have taken with them: of meat and fish 
they have 16,000 Ibs; biscuits and flour, 
10 tons; highly compressed vegetables, 
4000 Ibs.; tomatoes, 400 Ibs. ; Spanish 
onions, 1000 lbs. ; oatmeal, 1 ton; butter, 
1500 Ibs.; cheese, 1400 Ibs.; jams and 
syrups, 1000 Ibs. ; sugar, 1400 Ibs. ; honey, 
450 lbs. ; highly compressed coffee, 800 Ibs. ; 
1100 tins of milk, to say nothing of a 
host of sundries in the shape of sauces, 
pickles, soups, beef-tea, jellies, a large stock 
of lime juice, and such like. 

These supplies, supplemented of course by 
such fresh joints as the region provides, are 
calculated to serve the explorers for four 
years. In addition to all this however the 
twenty-three men who form the crew of the 
Windward had to be provisioned for at least 
a year and a half, in case of any emergency 
arising to prevent their immediate return. 
They have been supplied with 16,000 lbs. of 
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meat and fish, 1600 lbs. of flour, three tons 
of biscuits, 1000 lbs. of butter, 300 Ibs. of 
marmalade, 1120 Ibs. of rice and_ barley, 
1120 Ibs. of peas, 300 Ibs. of tobacco, 500 Ibs. 
of tea, coffee, cocoa, and many other articles. 
And if to this is added the provender for 
horses and dogs, it will be realised that the food 
in itself must have been a stupendous matter 
to deal with, quite apart from the clothing, 
tents, and scientific instruments, ete. 

And now we leave the Noth Pole and the 
courageous men who have risked so much in 
endeavouring to throw more light on that 
inhospitable district. 

The subject is one of 
civilised nations, America 


interest to all 
has sent out 
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some most intrepid explorers; and Peary’s 
brave efforts to prove Greenland an island 
are already too well known to need repeti- 


tion. In Europe we have both Norway and 
Sweden working energetically in the cause of 
Arctic research, while in England such 
names as McClintock, Allen Young, George 
Nares, Leigh Smith, Markham, and many 
others, will ever be monuments to her 
national glory. To this noble list may we 
not add, as an appendix, the name of Alfred 
Harmsworth—a civilian, and not an explorer, 
but one who has worked most. patriotically, 
enthusiastically and disinterestedly for a 
diffusion of a better knowledge of the 
present unknown world ? 
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FAR, YET NEAR. 
THE MOOD OF A MAN, 
THROUGH the silence come to mock me 
Ancient questions and replies : 
A remembered glory blinds me 
From the shining of your eyes. 


ee re 


Though this Southern sun is glowing, 
And this alien sky is fair, 

Still between me and the sunshine 
Waves the pale gold of your hair! 


In these unfamiliar places, 
Your familiar face I see,— . 

Scornful in its mocking beauty, 
Always pitiless for me! 


But your scorn no longer moves me— 
Reft of hope is free from fear— 
So your very coldness warms me ; ' 

Your remoteness draws me near. : 
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aJHEN my daughter Jane told 
me that she intended to marry 
Harry Delaroche I was not 
at all surprised nor very much 
But I believe that: 
I did the thing all right. 


There was a wedding and a reception, and 





me. It was the usual thing I fancy—one 


room given up to long. t 


expensive presents and 


ables, crowded with 
guarded by detec- 


tives (whose personal appearance would not 
have deceived a common house-fly), and 
another room with refreshments in it. 

It was the usual thing—very small sand- 
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“Tt was shown to me. 


Jane had carte blanche. 


Not being par- 


ticularly well I kept to my own room and 
heard the reception going on underneath was born. I was godfather to a lump of 


But one does not see babies.” 


wiches, very big 
strawberries, very 
bad champagne, 
waiters in white 
waistcoats and the 
pink Hungarians 
by the afternoon— 
young men who had 
taken in young 
women and wanted 
these waiters to 
come over to tle 
Maccdoine and hep 
them—three sorts 
of ices and only one 
sort of remark. As 
I have said to Jane, 
if that is refresh- 
ment give me 
tedium. 

But it was per- 
fectly usual, and 
with Jane that is 
theimportant point. 
She and my other 


married daughters 
made excuses for 


my absence. [ sat 
upstairs and wrote 
out the cheques for 
the Piccadilly 
people, and the man 
who did the awn- 
ings, and so on. 
Fathers are cheque- 
writing animals. I 
also gave Jane and 
Harry all their 
table-silver, and I 
daresay the whole 
thing cost me 
nearer a thousand 


than five hundred before I had done with it. 
I did the right thing again when Veronica 











































something in flannel and trimmings. I gave 
it a Bible, a prayer-book, a silver rattle, a 
gold mug, a coral necklace, and fifty pounds 
for it to start a bank account with. 

But I can’t say that I was interested in 
Veronica at the time. I had wanted a grand- 
son. I was satisfied with the child though. 
I did not see it—it was shown to me. But 
one does not sce babies. But the doctor told 
me that it was a healthy child, and I 
thought Jane would make a good mother. 
She had always seemed a worldly little 
woman, as hard as nails, and not at all 
likely to give way to that weakness and in- 
dulgence which ruins so many children. As 
I say, I was not particularly interested, but 
I was satisfied. ‘There did not seem to be 
anything to be anxious about. 

Shortly after that my doctor seemed to 
think that I ought to go to Carlsbad (where 
he had a friend, another doctor), and I 
started off. I did not actually go to 
Carlsbad, but to a variety of places in Japan, 
where my doctor had not any friends at all. 
It was rather amusing, and I stopped there 
for some time—three years, possibly. Then 
T came back to see my granddaughter. I had 
had a series of long letters from Jane, all 
about Veronica, and I had begun to be less 
satisfied. 

Jane was not quite coming up to my 
expectations. She did not take Veronica 
sensibly. To read her letters you would have 
thought that the whole universe had cul- 
minated in Veronica and had no need to go 
any further. A sensible mother can always 
see the defects of her own child. I went to 
stay with Jane on purpose to point out to 
her that she had become simply silly. But 
I happened to arrive at the time when 
Veronica had honoured the measles by 
having them. Jane was mostly in tears. 
Harry let his cigars out, pretended to be 
listening to me when he was really listening 
to footsteps in the nursery overhead, and 
filled in the intervals by telegraphing for 
fresh nurses and more doctors. 

I stopped two days, gave Veronica a 
rocking-horse, which she was not at the 
time even allowed to see, and then was 
valled away by telegram. Harry is not the 
only man who can send telegrams. I went 
at first to Monte Carlo. 

I did not stop there very long. I should 
not in the least have minded my valet play- 
ing at the tables in my clothes and with my 
money, if he had sometimes won. The older 
one grows the less one minds what one’s 
servants do, But the poor man always lost 
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apparently. He was in other respects an 
excellent fellow, and thoroughly understood 
travelling, and so I took him away. I had 
long thought that I should like to under- 
stand India better, and so I took him 
there. After two or three years I understood 
it so well that I began a book on the 
English in India. It took me two or three 
years more to finish it, and by the time I 
had done that I understood the subject so 
well that I burnt my book on it. Then I 
went back to England. 

I had several reasons for going back. My 
daughters had complained a great deal of 
my long absence. A lot of money had 
accumulated at the bank, and I wanted to 
have a talk with my solicitor about invest- 
ments for it. I was too old for any more 
travelling ; and I think that one dies with 
the greatest propriety and the least incon- 
venience to other people when one dies in 
one’s own house. Then there was the 
question of my only grandchild, Veronica. 

By this time I was emphatically dissatisfied. 
I was Veronica’s godfather as well as her 
grandfather, and I had a duty to perform. 
The child was evidently being completely 
spoiled, and it was my business to put a stop 
to it. Harry and Jane had absolutely given 
up their house in town and gone to live 
somewhere in Surrey, because they thought 
the country better for Veronica. Now, if I 
had been asked, I should have said that Jane 
would not only have refused to give up a 
London season, but would have refused to 
give up one week of one London season on 
any consideration whatever. And now the 
simpleton had so changed that she was 
burying herself in the country all through 
the spring and summer merely to gratify a 
child’s whim. It was preposterous ! 

The fact was that Jane had turned com- 
pletely soft. Harry was just as bad. He had 
had Veronica’s portrait painted by Crossdyk, 
which I knew for a fact he could not, properly 
speaking, afford, and must inevitably tend to 
make the child vain. In her letters Jane 
was eternally raving about Veronica’s beauty, 
or cleverness, or goodness, or naughtiness. 
Now there is nothing that I detest more 
than a spoiled child, and I was absolutely 
determined to put my foot down. So I told 
Jane that I was coming to stay with her, 
and hinted that I purposed to show her that 
silly indulgence was not true kindness. She 
wrote back effusively, hoping that I should 
make “a long, long stay.” 

I arrived one night after dinner, and 
inquired after Veronica, I was told that 























she had gone to bed at her regular hour, but 
that I might see her in the morning. 

“You might have kept her up for me,” I 
said. 

“So we would have done,” said Jane; 
“but she has not been behaving very well 
to-day, and so I could not allow her to have 
any treat.” 

“Spoiled children never do behave well,” 
I remarked incisively. Jane smiled in her 
superior way. 

I did not sleep very well that night. The 
place was strange to me, and old people lose 
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“Hullo!” I said. ‘“ Good-morning, 
Veronica. You're up early, and you don’t 
know who I am.” 

“You're my grandpapa,” she said, in 
rather a pleasant voice — pleasant, but 
nothing to make a fuss about. “Won't 
you come in ?” 

“T opened the door and went in. 

“Now you’ve done jt,” she said, rather 
solemnly. 

“Tone what, Veronica ?” 

“Broken the stamp-paper, grandpapa.” 

“What stamp-paper ?” 











VAC. 








‘* Veronica drove the pony.” 


the art of sleeping, so I was up early next 
morning, some time before breakfast, and 
wandered about the big, old-fashioned garden. 
At the end of an alley, with a clipped yew- 
hedge on each side of it, I came upon a 
summer-house. <A girl was looking out of 
the window of the summer-house, and I saw 
at once that the girl was Veronica. She 
was very like Jane, but with a sort of wild 
gipsy look that she had got from Harry. I 
don’t mean to say for one moment that she 
justified her mother’s absurd eulogia on her 
personal appearance, but she had niceish eyes 
and good hair, and her scarlet frock suited 
her, 


“This is my prison. I’m shut up here 
when I’ve done anything wrong. My 
governess, Mademoiselle, fixes a piece of 
stamp-paper outside where the door shuts. 
Then she can always tell if I’ve opened the 
door—which I’m not allowed to do. But I 
didn’t do it this time. You did it yourself.” 

“Bless my soul, I never saw the stamp- 
paper at all! Yes, I’ve done it right 
enough. And what will happen now ? ” 

She looked reflective. “ Depends—might 
be nothing. Grown-up people are allowed 
to do a good many things that I’m not. 
You can’t always tell what Mademoiselle 
will do,” 
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* And how long are you put in prison at 
a time ?” 

“ Half an hour to an hour, according to 
what I’ve done. I’m in for half an hour 
this time.” 

“ And what is it you’ve done ?” 

“The thing I’m really imprisoned for is 
about an atlas. I said there ought to be a 
map of hell in it, and Mademoiselle said 
‘hush !’ and I was not to talk like that. And 
i said that she’d said that before one went 
anywhere one ought to study the geography 
of the place and take an intelligent interest ; 
and then before I’d time to explain any 
more, she sentenced me to half an hour 
in prison.” She sat on the table swinging 
her legs, and recounted her offence with com- 
plete nonchalance. When she had finished 
she scrutinised my face rather severely, and 
added, “and Mademoiselle said it was no 
laughing matter.” 

“No more it is. 
fast ?” 

“Not yet. I’m in prison from eight to 
half-past, and I have breakfast when I come 
out. I get up every morning at seven and 
do three quarters of an hour’s lessons before 
breakfast when I’m not in prison. I’ve 
breakfast same time you do, only mine’s 
upstairs, and not nearly so many things. 
I’m keeping an account of how many eggs 
J eat in one year. Last month was the best 
yet ; it had thirty-eight eggs in it, and onc 
of them a duck’s.” 

“ And which do you like best, lessons or 
prison ?” 

“ Don’t like either of them. When prison 
comes in lessons then the lessons are put on 
into play. If Mademoiselle found I’d opened 
the prison door I should get double prison 
as a punishment.” 

“7 must explain to Mademoiselle that it 
was my fault that the door was opened this 
time, and that you haven’t been out.” 

“ And you'd better explain, too, that it was 
your fault I talked. I’m not allowed to talk 
when I’m in prison. But you spoke to me 
first, and it would have been rude if I hadn’t 
answered,” 

“Very rude. It’s just half-past. As soon 
as Mademoiselle comes I will explain to her.” 

Veronica wrinkled her pretty forehead in 


Have you had break- 


thought. ‘“ No,” she said, “I know a better 
thing. Lessons begin again at  half-past 


nine. At ten I shall be at sums, which is 
the worst part. You come in just at ten 
into the school-room and talk rather a long 
time to Mademoiselle.” 

“T’ll be there, Veronica, without fail,” I 
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had arranged to drive with Harry and Jane 
directly after breakfast, but I knew I could 
easily put them off. “ And what ought I to 
do after that ?” 

“Tf I were you I should have the pony 
and drive to Cullay. It’s a lovely drive, and 
there’s a lot of good shopsin Cullay. I shall 
have to be at lessons, though there’d be 
plenty of room in the cart, of course.” 

“Ah! I must think about that. 
bye till ten o’clock.” 

A nice-natured child, I considered, and 
possibly on the whole an attractive child. It 
was a great pity that Jane spoiled her. As 
I said to Jane at breakfast, by her foolish 
and excessive indulgence she made Veronica 
naughty, and then had to punish her with 
equal foolishness and excess. It was abomin- 
able that the child should be shut up ina 
summer-house like that. Firm rational 
treatment was what she wanted. 

At the last moment I declined to drive with 
Harry and Jane. I said that I hardly felt 
up to it, but that I might possibly potter 
over to Cullay with the pony-cart. They 
were very kind, but I wouldn't let them give 
up their drive for me. 

“Won't you find it dreadfully lonely ?” 
asked Jane. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think I shall.” 
Nor did I. 

As soon as Jane and Harry were out ot 
sight I found out where the schoolroom was, 
took my life in my hands and entered. As 
I did so I heard Veronica in her sweetest 
tones asking who invented sums, and recog- 
nised that she was endeavouring to create a 
slight diversion. She seemed very pleased 
to see me. Mademoiselle seemed very 
surprised. 

She was a close-fitted, neat little French- 
woman. I explained who I was, and the 
grievous offence that I had committed in. the 
matter of the stamp-paper and the summer- 
house door. It was pardoned at once— 
dismissed as if it had been nothing. Made- 
moiselle had doubtless remarked that the 
weather was for once attempting to equal the 
summer brilliance that was a commonplace 
in her delightful native land. She had. I 
had therefore hoped to take Veronica out 
with me. Veronica’s gipsy eyes gleamed. 
Mademoiselle informed me that Veronica 
would be free at twelve. Then I boldly 
asked for a holiday. Mademoiselle thought 
it was hardly within her discretion to grant 
that without consulting with Mrs. Delaroche. 
I was sorry, but my daughter was out. 
However, I would answer for her, and take 


Good- 
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‘Caught us just as we were leaving the shop.” 
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the responsibility —Mademoiselle’s permission 


was the one thing that we required. It was 
given. “ Then,” I said, “ we will start at once.” 
Veronica flew jubilantly to put on her hat. 
“ Now, Mademoiselle,” I said, when Veronica 
had gone, “between ourselves, don’t you 
think that my daughter is just a little 
inclined to spoil Veronica.” 

“ Ah!” said Madamoiselle, “ but she is 
Mrs. Delaroche’s only child.” 

“Very true,” I replied. “and she is also 
my only grandchild, but I should not feel 
justified on that account in spoiling her.” 

Veronica drove the pony—a quiet old pony 
—and talked all the time. Her language 
was rather quaint. She had! picked up one 
or two expressions from her father and, 
I am afraid, one or two from her father’s 
stable-boys. I thought that she had taken a 
wrong turn. “I'll lay youa fiver I haven't,” 
she answered at once. She brought out 
this and similar remarks with the utmost 
gravity, and did not seem to understand why 
they should amuse me. We had a very good 
time in Cullay. The shops were all that 
Veronica had said. As Jane and Harry were 
coming back from their drive through Cullay 
they noticed their pony standing outside the 
confectioner’s in the High Street, and caught 
us just as we were leaving the shop. 

“Now then,” said Harry to me grimly, 
“what have you been having ? ” 

“T have had,” I replied, “a glass of 
lemonade, a warm cheesecake and some 
pineapple jujubes.” 

“T see,” he said. ‘‘ And the kid ?” 

“The same, with a few trifling additions.” 

* And now, I suppose, you’re both going 
home to die.” 


’ . . 
“On the contrary, we’re both going home 


to lunch.” 

“ And I’ve been photographed three times 
in different ways,” added Veronica, “and 
grandpapa’s bought me ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson’ and a musical box, and _ he’s 
going to order some fireworks from London 
for us to let off one night.” 

“This,” said Harry, “is simply the most 
reckless and depraved dissipation.” 

“Veronica had her lessons to do,” re- 
marked Jane. 

“Yes, my dear,” I said, “but I ven- 
tured 4 





Jane smiled a very superior smile indeed. 

When we got home I tackled Jane on the 
subject. ‘If you hadn’t been bent on spoil- 
ing Veronica, you’d have given her a holiday 
this morning yourself, instead of forcing me 
to do it,” 





“O, papa, I don’t see that.” 

“You want her to regard me with respect, 
to treat me as a person of some importance ?” 

“Of course, of course we do.” 

“Then the right thing to have done 
would have been to have marked my return 
after all these years by giving the child a 
holiday. Surely it is a salutary lesson to 
teach a child to respect her grandfather.” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Then give her a_ holiday again to- 
morrow.” 

“No, no, papa. That would be two holi- 
days running. We mustn’t let her be lazy.” 

[ have always noticed «that with people 
who spoil children they think they can 
make up for their weakness in some points 
by being unnecessarily strict in others. As 
a matter of fact Jane was-by no means 
anxious to have Veronica properly educated 

not, at any rate, in the widest sense of the 
term. When the fireworks arrived Veronica 
was naturally anxious to let them all off her- 
self ; so far from being lazy she was much 
more eager to learn than Jane was to teach. 

Of course Jane insisted that this would be 
very dangerous, and Veronica must not 
touch the fireworks. However, I had my 
own way, and Veronica did let them off, 
under the supervision of Harry and myself. 
Now, of course, if she ever has to do anything 
of the kind again she will know how to do 
it. There was another point. I thought 
Veronica ought to dine downstairs in the 
evening; she had, in fact, suggested it to 
me herself. A child cannot begin too early 
to learn correct behaviour at table. Here, 
however, Jane was hopelessly obstinate, and 
Harry backed her up. 

“One would like occasionally,” he said, 
“to talk to you not in the presence of 
Veronica. She’s a child that understands 
too much.” 

I certainly did see a great deal of the child. 
She was good enough to say that I had 
turned out much better than she had 
expected, and she took trouble to improve 
me still further. She introduced me afresh 
to various forms of amusement to which I 
had long been a stranger. I had a proper 
see-saw put up for her in the garden, and 
we took violent exercise together on it. I 
should say it was excellent for the liver, and 
I wonder why more people of advanced age 
do not try it. Then there was toffee-making ; 
when this is done with a very hot fire in a 
very small schoolroom in midsummer it 
opens the pores and is remarkably healthy. 
Certainly I never was better in my life than 
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I was at Jane’s house, and I stopped there a 
long time. It was not particularly amusing, 
of course ; in fact the folk round about that 
Jane occasionally asked to dine were so dull 
as to be positively painful. Except that the 
country air suited me I hardly know why I 
prolonged my visit. 

On the morning before the day which I 
had fixed for my departure I happened to be 
in the garden, and found Veronica at the 
window of her prison. 

“Well, Veronica,” I said sternly, “ what 
are you in for this time ?” 

“ Properly, I’m not allowed to speak. I’m 
in for an hour this time, and I wish I was 
out.” 

“What were the crimes ?” 

“Spilling ink, killing a fly in lessons—it 
had bitten me three times before I went for 
it—being impertinent, and getting different 
answers to my sums from the ones in the 
book, and a few other things.” 

“Dear me!” I said, “this is very bad. 
Why can’t you get the right answers to your 
sums ?” 

“Tdo. It’s the answers in the book that 
are wrong.” She looked mutinous. “ And 
I’m tired of being in here, and I haven't 
done half an hour yet. Can’t you come in ?” 

““ How about the stamp-paper ?” I asked. 

“You might look at it carefully, you 
know, and then get another piece just like 
it to fix on instead when you come out.” 

* Veronica,” I said, “don’t suggest dis- 
honourable actions, I can think of them for 
myself.” 

“You ought to do something, grandpapa, 
anyhow. If you hadn’t told me how to 
make booby-traps I shouldn’t have made 
one for Mademoiselle.” 

“Ah! you didn’t mention you'd done 
that.” 

“That was included in the impertinence.” 
She sighed. ‘It wouldn’t be so bad if I’d 
got ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ to read.” 

“ T suppose I couldn’t hand it in through 
the window ?” 

“Window isn’t made to open, else either 
it would have been stamp-papered like the 
door or I should have nipped out of it.” 

The window had little leaded panes. One 
of these panes was broken—in fact it was 
through this we held our conversation. 

“ And you couldn’t get the book through 
there,” I said. 


“No,” said Veronica, “but you could get 
chocolates through it.” She was a most 
ingenious child. 

I was back in two or three minutes with 
the chocolates. 

“It’s lucky I put a stone through that 
little pane,” said Veronica. ‘ You can’t get 
the whole packet through at once, though ; 
you must pass them in a few at a time.” 

As I was doing so Jane came suddenly 
round the corner. I tried to hide the choco- 
lates, but I was too late. Jane walked me 
off to the lawn, where Harry was sitting in 
the shade smoking cigarettes and reading 
the Field. 

My daughter took me by the coat-sleeve 
and brought me up before Harry. 

“This,” she said, “is a most wicked and 
unprincipled old man. Look at him.” 

“* My lud,” I pleaded, “ I’ve regretted that 
fact for years, but I’ve never denied it.” 

“What,” asked Harry, “is the offence 
this time? More warm cheesecakes an hour 
before lunch ?” 

“Much worse, my lud.” She recounted 
the offence that 1 had committed, with some 
slight exaggerations. For instance, it was 
not a large sack of chocolates, but a small 
paper packet. 

“ Have you anything to say for yourself ?” 
asked Harry. 

When I came to think it over I found 
that I had not. “I reserve my defence,” I 
said with dignity. 

“The fact of the case is,” said Harry, 
“that nobody ever spoiled a child so com- 
pletely and so disgracefully as you spoil 
Veronica.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Jane. 

“ My lud,” I replied, “1 submit, with all 
possible respect, that your ludship and this 
female are both mad. Why, I came here on 
purpose to prevent you two from spoiling the 
child !” 

“You've done it,” said Harry. ‘“ We 
can’t spoil what you’ve spoiled already. In 
consideration of your years, and of the fact 
that I’ve been smoking your cigarettes all 
the morning, because they’re better than 
mine, I am disposed to be lenient. Reform 
for the future, and”—the gong sounded 
faintly from the house—“ come into lunch.” 

They keep up their delusion that I spoiled 
Veronica to this day, and I regret to say 
that they continue to spoil her themselves. 
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THE ART TREASURES OF THE PROVINCES. 
PICTURES 


AT LIVERPOOL.* 


By CLARENCE G. DYALL. 





HE headquarters of art in Liver- 
pool--that magnificent build- 
ing known as the Walker Art 
Gallery—may almost be said 
to be the result of a process 
of evolution. It is therefore 

interesting to trace the causes that led to its 

erection, to do which it is necessary to 
touch briefly on the early history of art in 

‘the city of Liverpool itself. 

During the last century several attempts 














with the exception of the Royal Academy 
and the “Old Society.” From the date of 
its establishment down to 1834 exhibitions 
of works of art were held under its auspices 
at irregular intervals. 

An annual prize of £50 for the best 
picture contributed was instituted in 1836, 
and this apparently meritorious and en- 
couraging arrangement ultimately wrecked 
the exhibitions. Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, 
in the “ Art History of Liverpool,” read by 
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THE WALKER ART GALLERY 


were made in the city to establish organisa- 
tions to foster the arts—not improbably with 
the objeet of improving the ornamentation of 
pottery, which was an important manufacture 
in Liverpool at that period. But all these 
efforts seem to have received inadequate 
support, and failing to arouse interest or 
enthusiasm died out one after another. 

In the year 1810, however, the Liverpool 
Academy was founded and it exists to this 
day; and although no longer working actively, 
is the oldest art corporation in the kingdom, 

* The copyrights of the illustrations to this article 
are strictly reserved by the Corporation of Liverpool and 
duly protected. 
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AT LIVERPOOL: EXTERIOR. 


him at the 1888 congress of the now defunct 
“National Association for the Advancement 
of Art and its Application to Industry,” 
gives a concise résumé of the causes that 
led to the discontinuance of the Academy’s 
annual exhibitions, and I cannot do better 
than avail myself of his permission to quote it : 

“In the eight years from 1851 to 1858 
the annual prize was awarded seven times to 
pre-Raphaelite work, the crazy innovators so 
distinguished being W. Holman Hunt (2), 
J. E. Millais (2), Mark Anthony, and Ford 
Madox Brown (2). The public and the 
Press were for the most part against the 
Academy, and the bad feeling came to a 
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climax in 1857, when Millais had the prize 
for his ‘Blind Girl. The dissatisfaction 
spread to London, and the Atheneum led 
the opposition, while the Spectator took up 
the cudgels on the opposite side. The 
Academy stuck to its guns and gave 
the prize to Ford Madox Brown for his 
‘Chaucer Reading the Legend of Custance 
to Edward III.’ In the end the Philistines 
triumphed. The Corporation went over to 
the enemy and refused to renew the 
Academy’s lease, and thus threw the burden 
of rent upon the funds, which rapidly 
dwindled, for the exhibitions were now 
carried on at a loss, partly due to the 
estrangement of the public, partly to the 
defection of important exhibitors, and partly 
because a rival society opened exhibitions. 














(Medrington, Lim., Liverpool. 
MR. ALDERMAN P. H. RATHBONE, J.P. 
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(Chairman of the Arts Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation.) 


The prizes were discontinued after 1862. 
The funds eventually became exhausted, and 
after one or two flickering efforts the 
academicians discontinued their exhibitions, 
the rival society also coming to a financial 
collapse.” 

Such was the condition of affairs a little 
over a quarter of a century ago when 
Alderman Edward Samuelson, J.P., revived 
the flagging local interest in art by establish- 
ing, under the auspices of the Corporation, 
the now well-known Liverpool Autumn 
Exhibition of Pictures. Alderman Samuel- 
son brought to bear upon the new departure 
an amount of perseverance and energy that 
would almost ensure success to any enterprise, 
and he surrounded himself with a number of 


colleagues who were no less enthusiastic and 
energetic than himself. Amongst the gentle- 
men who were conspicuous in this effort to 














From a photo by} (Medrington, Lim., Liverpvol. 
MR. ALDERMAN SAMUELSON. 
(Chief Promoter of the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition.) 


establish an annual exhibition in Liverpool 
on a permanent basis were Alderman P. H. 
Rathbone, J.P., John Finnie (Head Master 
of the Liverpool School of Art), H. B. 
Roberts (an artist of more than local fame), 
the late Sir James Picton, W. J. Bishop 
and W. L. Kerry, who were at the head of 





[E. R. Dibdin. 


From a photo by) ; 


MR. CHARLES DYALL. 
(The Curator.) 


the College and Royal Institution Art Schools 
respectively. 
The co-operation of metropolitan and 
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provincial artists was secured, and in 1871 
the first Liverpool Autumn Exhibition was 
opened, the President of the Royal Academy 
lending valuable aid by contributing his 
well-known “ Hercules Wrestling with Death 
for the body of Alcestis,” a work which, it 
is creditable to record, found a purchaser a 
few minutes after the display was opened to 
the public. This and the five following 
exhibitions were held in a portion of the 
Brown Museum, and in a very short time be- 
came popular and eagerly anticipated annual 
events, the number of visitors, excluding 


UPPER VESTIBULE : 


season-ticket holders, increasing from 31,034 
in 1871 to 44,409 in 1876. 

The inconvenience of the Jocale soon be- 
came apparent. The available accommodation 
was limited, and a further undesirable feature 
was the necessary closing to public inspection 
for four months of each year of an important 
section of the museum. A project was set 
on"foot to raise funds to erect a permanent 
gallery, and numerous handsome subscrip- 
tions were promised towards this object ; but 
the desired end was speedily reached when 
Mr. Walker, afterwards Sir Andrew Barclay 
Walker, Bart., announced, on taking his 
seat as Mayor in 1873, that he intended to 
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erect and present to the city an art gallery. 
An excellent site was granted by the Cor- 
poration: a piece of land adjacent to 
the Brown Museum, opposite St. George’s 
Hall (the masterpiece of the great Elmes) 
and facing Lime Street, one of the hand- 
somest thoroughfares in England. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1874 by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and in 1877 the 
building was opened by the late Earl of Derby, 
the day being observed as a public holiday. 
The architect was Mr. Cornelius Sherlock, 
who was assisted by Mr. H. H. ‘Vale. 








ART GALLERY. 


The style adopted is Greek, the panels 
over the windows containing frescoes which, 
it is not too much to say, are unworthy of 
the edifice. Three colossal statues by Mr. 
Warrington Wood adorn the exterior of the 
building, the subjects being Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, which occupy pedestals on either 
side of the entrance, and a symbolical figure of 
Commerce above the pediment. The gallery, 
spacious as it was when opened, speedily 
proved inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the recurring exhibitions, and the housing 
of the steadily growing permanent collection, 
the property of the Corporation, and a 
scheme was sanctioned by the council for 
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the enlargement of the building to almost 
twice its original size by an addition at 
the rear. 

This improvement was completed and 
opened in 1884, Sir Andrew Walker again 
displaying characteristic generosity by hand- 
ing to the City Treasurer a cheque for the 
entire cost of the additional erections. The 
Walker Gallery as it now stands forms a 
temple of art of which no city need be 
ashamed; and great though its capacities 
are, the yearly additions to the city art 
treasures are making such encroachments 
on the available space for displaying them 
that schemes for again enlarging the build- 
ing have already been considered; and 








sprung into existence during the last twenty 
years. 

The collection, which for all practical 
purposes may be said to have been begun in 
1877, now numbers upwards of 600 works, 


including sculpture. The committee, out of 
the profits of the exhibitions, have purchased 
103 of these ; others have been bequeathed ; 
and a large number have been presented by 
public-spirited and generous citizens. The 
artistic merit is, on the whole, of a very high 
standard, though a judicious weeding would, 
of course, as in most other civic collections, 
raise the average excellence. The pictures 
are for the most part modern, and comprise 
many of the best productions of the artists 
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“4 NEW LIGHT IN THE HAREM.” 
~ By F. Goopatu, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation.) 


although nothing has yet been done in the 
matter it is evident that some steps in that 
direction will have to be taken in the near 
future. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the edifice, 
and we may now turn our attention to the 
consideration of its principal contents: the 
Corporation permanent collection. Catho- 
licity of taste and prompt recognition of new 
and earnest departures in the world of art 
have always been strong points with the Arts 
Committee, both in the management of the 
exhibitions and in the selection of pictures 
for purchase, so that it is not surprising 
to find in the gallery specimens of the 
work of all the various Schools that have 





of the latter half of the century. An 
interesting and important addition was made 
last year when the examples of early Italian 
art, collected by Liverpool’s eminent citizen, 
William Roscoe, were deposited in the 
gallery thus forming the nucleus of an Old 
Master’s section, which it is to be hoped will 
be added to as opportunity occurs. 

Figure pictures bulk largely in the cata- 
logue, and first in importance and size comes 
“Dante’s Dream,” the masterpiece of the 
creat poet and painter, D. G. Rossetti. It is 
proverbial that one swallow does not make a 
summer, nor can one picture make a collec- 
tion, but this exquisite work has gone far to 
make the fame of the Liverpool gallery, and 
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to inspect this one picture alone has been 
the object of numerous pilgrimages from all 
parts of the globe. 

As Liverpool took such an active part in 
the pre-Raphaelite movement it is quite in 
accordance with the fitness of things that we 
should find in this collection an example of 
the earliest work of the celebrated pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, and Sir John 





From a photo by) 


8° FAITHFUL.” 
By C. E. Pervert. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the 


Liverpool Corporation.) 


Millais’ “ Lorenzo and __ Isabella,” painted 
when he was a member of that small but 
heroic band, worthily represents the School, 
and is in great contrast to that veteran 
painter’s later productions. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., is 
represented by one work only, “ Elijah in 
the Wilderness,” the subject being taken 


from the incident of the visit of an angel to 
The picture is not the most 


the prophet. 
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attractive of this master’s achievements, and 
as an example of his art falls far short of 
“The Captive Andromache,” which, to the 
eternal shame of the city, was allowed to pass 
into the possession of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion instead of, as proposed, being added to 
the Liverpool collection. 

As a specimen of symbolic art it would be 
difficult to surpass Holman Hunt’s important 
canvas entitled “The 
Triumph of the Innocents.” 
The main theme is the 
flight into Egypt, but the 
work teems with symbolic 
touches. In the same cate- 
gory Segantini’s “ Punish- 
ment of Luxury” may be 
included. Much speculation 
has been aroused on the 
subject of ‘this remarkable 
picture. By many it is re- 
garded as an illustration of 
passages either in Dante’s 
“Inferno” or“ Purgatorio,” 
but the artist originally 
called it ‘ Nirvana,” a state 
of being, according to 
Buddhist belief, in which 
the body, insensible alike to 
joy and pain, floats in space 
until, by various stages 
of purification, it attains 
Nirvana. Apart from the 
subject the work is valu- 
able to students from its 
peculiar technique, of which 
the effect produced by 
“ combing ” and the intro- 
duction of gold into the 
colour scheme are salient 
points. 

Royal Academicians past 
and present constitute a 
liberal percentage of the 
list of artists whose works 
are comprised in the collec- 
tion. Among them, in 
addition to those already 
specially mentioned, are 
Richard Ansdell, Edward Armitage (“Serf 
Emancipation” and “ Julian the Apostate”), 
J. B. Burgess (“The Old Hero”), Philip 
Calderon (“ Ruth and Naomi”), John Con- 
stable (two examples), Thomas Faed (“In 
Time of War” and “When the Children 
are Asleep”), and F. Goodall (“ A New Light 
in the Harem”). 

Liverpool, too, was one of the cities 


selected by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., when 
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By M. GREIFFINHAGEN. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation.) 


he decided to 
distribute his 
pictures to 
various public 
galleries, and 
the examples 
donated to the 
Liverpool Cor- 
poration, hung 
as they are to- 
gether, form a 
most valuable 
gift and a mag- 
nificent exposi- 
tion of the 
generousdonor’s 
mastery of 
colouring and 
composition. 
Specimens of 
the — sculptor’s 
art are numer- 
ous and impor- 
tant. In addi- 
tion to many 
busts of local 
celebrities from 
the studios of 
well - known 
sculptors, and a 
large number of 
vasts from the 
antique, the 
collection com- 
prises, “A 
Mower’ (bronze 
statue), by 
Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A.; 
“Fate Led” 
(marble), by 
Albert Toft; 
* Love,” by F. 
W. Pomeroy ; 
and “ Peace ” (a 
bronze statue), 
by E. Onslow 
Ford, A.R.A. 
Several — busts 
are by Count 
Gleichen, in- 
cluding those of 
her Majesty the 
Queenand other 
members of the 
Royal Family. 
A colossal statue 
of Sir A. B. 
Walker, by J. 
Warrington 
Wood ; “ Cupid 
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and Psyche,” by Canova, and various less 
important works by John Gibson, R.A,, 
G. B. Ewing, A. Rossetti and others also 
figure in the collection. 

The management of the gallery is in the 
hands of a sub-committee of the city 
council, the chairman being Alderman Philip 
H. Rathbone, J.P., a gentleman whose name 
is almost a household word in art circles. 
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Mr. Charles Dyall, the curator (ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Alfred H. Frazer) has skilfully 
managed the business details since the 
gallery was founded, and to the tact, 
perseverance and energy displayed on 
all occasions by these gentlemen may in 
a great measure be ascribed the suecess and 
popularity of the Walker Art Gallery at 


Liverpool. 











“CEVENTIDE.” 
By Hcsert Herkomer, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permizsi.n from the original painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation.) 








A BID FOR FORTUNE; 
OR DR. NIKOLA’S VENDETTA. 
By Guy Boorusy.* 
Illustrated by Stanurny L. Woop. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THe preceding chapters of this remarkable story relate 
how a mysterious Dr. Nikola invites three men, Baxter, 
Prendergast, and Eastover, to dine with him at a London 
restaurant. He secures their co-operation in a plot, 
which he does not fully divulge, but by which he hopes 
to ruin his enemy—Wetherell. The scene then changes 
to Sydney, where we are introduced to Richard Hatteras, 
a rich young pearler; Mr. Wetherell, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and Phyllis, his daughter, all three of whom 
travel to England in the same vessel. Hatteras falls in 
love with Phyllis; but shortly after their arrival in 
London, Wetherell decides to return home again, ex- 
plaining that he has met someone who has made it 
impossible for him to remain. Hatteras, in the mean- 
while, becomes acquainted with the young Marquis of 
Beckenham and his tutor, Mr. Baxter. He is, however, 
most unfavourably impressed with the latter gentleman ; 
yet, after an extraordinary encounter with Dr. Nikola, 
he sails in the Saratoga for Australia, in company with 
the Marquis and this same Baxter. At Port Said he and 
the Marquis go ashore to inspect the town; here they 
are entrapped and rendered insensible—only recovering 
consciousness to find themselves chained to a wall in 
asmall room. Eventually they effect an escape, and to 
their astonishment find they have been detained by 
Dr. Nikola, and in his house. The mystery then steadily 
deepens. From the Saratoga’s agent, for instance, they 
learn that someone—said by Baxter to be the Marquis 
of Beckenham—had in their absence gone on board the 
vessel and duly sailed for Australia. Much bewildered, 
Hatteras and the Marquis travel to Sydney incognito, 
where they learn from the papers that the man who 
pretends to be the Marquis and Baxter have become 
guests at the Government House, and that an engage- 
ment between the pretender and Phyllis Wetherell is 
being freely spoken of. Next day, however, Hatteras 
ealls on Phyllis, who tells him that her father is deter- 
mined she shall marry another man ; at the same moment 
Wetherell appears and orders Hatteras out of the house. 
Hatteras then finds that Beckenham is missing, and all 
search for him proves fruitless. Thereon he informs the 
Governor of the colony and Wetherell that the so-called 
Marquis is an impostor ; and on inquiries being made it 
is discovered that not only Baxter and his confederate 
have surreptitiously left the house, but that Phyllis has 
also been abducted! It then becomes clear that Nikola 
is at the bottom of the whole business. Immediately 
the police are called in, and the next chapters show the 
remarkable result of their investigations. 


CHAPTER II. (continued). 


ULLING up opposite the 
Canary Bird (the place where 
the footman had been 
drugged), I, Richard Hatteras, 
and the Inspector jumped out 
and bade the cabman wait. 

The hotel was in complete darkness, and it 

was not until we had pealed the bell twice 

that we succeeded in producing any sign of 





* Copyright 1895, by Guy Boothby. 


life. Then the landlord, half dressed, and 
with a candle in his hand, came downstairs 
and called out to know who was there and 
what we wanted. My companion immedi- 
ately said “ police,” and in answer to that 
magic word the door was unbarred. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bartrell,” said ‘the 
Inspector politely. ‘ May we come in for a 
moment on business ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Inspector,” said the land- 
lord, who evidently knew my companion. 
“ But isn’t this rather a late hour for a call. 
I hope there is nothing the matter ?” 

“ Nothing much,” returned the Inspector ; 
“only we want to make a few inquiries 
about a man who was here to-night and 
for whom we are looking.” 

“Tf that is so I’m afraid I must roust 
out my barman. I was not in the bar this 
evening. If you'll excuse me I'll go and 
bring him down. In the meantime make 
yourselves comfortable.” 

He left us to kick our heels in the hall 
while he went upstairs again. In about ten 
minutes, and just as my all-consuming im- 
patience was well-nigh exhausted he re- 
turned, bringing with him the sleepy barman. 

“These gentlemen want some information 
about a man who was here to-night,” the 
landlord said by way of introduction. “ Per- 
haps you can give it ?” 

“What was he like, sir?” asked the bar- 
man of the Inspector. 

The latter. however, turned to me. 

“Tall, slim, with a sallow complexion,” 
I said, “black hair and very dark restless 
eyes. He came in here with the Hon. Mr. 
Wetherell’s coachman.” 

The man seemed to recollect him at once. 

“JT remember him,” he said. “They sat 
in No. 5 down the passage there, and the 
man you mention ordered a nobbler of rum 
for his friend and a whisky for himself.” 

“'That’s the fellow we want,” said the 
Inspector. “ Now tell me this, have you 
ever seen him in here before ? ” 

“Never once,” said the barman, “and 
that’s a solemn fact, because if I had I 
couldn’t have forgotten it. His figurehead 
wouldn’t let you do that. No, sir, to-night 
was the first night he’s ever been in here.” 
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“id anyone else visit them while they 
were in the room together ?” 

“Not as I know of. But stay, I’m not 
so certain. Yes; I remember seeing a tall 
good-looking chap come down the passage 
and go in there. But it was some time, 


half-an-hour maybe, after I took in the 
drinks.” 
* Did you see him come out again ? 


99 


‘They sat in No. 5 room.’ 


“No. But I know the coachman got very 
drunk and had to be carried out to the 
carriage.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“ Because I saw the other two doing it.” 

The Inspector turned to me. 

“ Not very satisfactory, is it ?” 

“No,” I answered. “But do you mind 
letting us look into No. 5—the room they 
occupied ?” 
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“Not at all,” said the landlord. “ Will 
you come with me ?” 

So saying he led the way down the passage 
to a little room on the right-hand side, the 
door of which he threw open with a theatrical 
flourish. It was all in pitch darkness, but a 
few seconds later the gas was lit and we 
could see all that it contained. A small table 
stood in the centre of the room and round 

the walls were ranged two 


Bi or three wooden chairs. A 


ay 


small window was at the 
end and a fireplace opposite 
the door. On the table 
was a half-smoked cigar 
and a torn copy of the 
Evening Mercury. But 
that was not what I wanted 
so I went down on my 
hands and knees and looked 
about on the floor. Pre- 
sently I descried a small 
ball of paper near the grate. 
Picking it up I seated 
myself at the table and 
turned to the barman, who 
was watching my move- 
ments attentively. 

“ Was this room used by 
any other people after the 
party we are looking for 
left ?” 

NO; sir. There was 
nobody in either of these 
two bottom rooms.” 

“You are quite certain 
of that ?” 

“ Perfectly certain.” 

I took up the ball of 
paper, unrolled it and spread 
it out on thetable. To my 
disgust it was only the back 
half of an envelope, and 
though it had a few figures 
dotted about on it, was of 
no possible use to me. 

** Nothing there ?” asked 
the Inspector. 

“Nothing at all,” I 
answered bitterly, “save a few incomprehen- 
sible figures.” 

“Well, in that case, we'd better be getting 
up to the station and see if they've discovered 
anything yet.” 

“Come along, then,” I answered. “We 
must be quick though, for we’ve lost a lot of 
precious time, and every minute counts.” 

I took up the Lvening Mercury and 
followed him out to the cab, having sincerely 
M 
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thanked the hotel proprietor and the barman 
for their courtesy. The Inspector gave the 
driver his orders and we set off. As we 
went we discussed our next movements, and 
while we were doing so I idly glanced at the 
paper I held in my hand. There was a lamp 
in the cab and the light showed me on the 
bottom right-hand corner of the paper a 
round blue india-rubber stamp mark, “ W. 
E. Maxwell, stationer and newsagent, 23 
Ipswell Street, Woolahra.” 

“Stop the cab!” I almost shouted. 
“Tell the man to drive us back to the 
Canary Bird as fast as he can go.” 

The order was given, the cab faced round, 
and in less than a minute we were on our 
way back. 

“What's up now ?” 
Inspector. 

“Only that I believe [ve got a clue,” I 
cried. 

I did not explain any further, and in five 
minutes we had brought the landlord down- 
stairs again. 

“T’m sorry to trouble you in this fashion,” 
I cried, “ but life and death depend on it. 
I want you to let me see No. 5 again.” 

He conducted us to the room, and once 
more lit the gas. The small strip of 
envelope lay upon the table just as I had 
thrown it down. I seated myself and again 
looked closely at it. Then I sprang to my 
feet. 

“T thought so!” I cried excitedly, point- 
ing to the paper; “I told you I had a clue. 


asked the astonished 


Now, Mr. Inspector, who wrote — those 
figures ?” 
“The man you call Nikola, I suppose.” 
“That’s right. Now who would have 


brought this newspaper? You must remem- 
ber Thompson only left his box to come in 
here ?” 

* Nikola, I suppose.” 

“Very good. Then according to your 
own showing Nikola owned this piece of 
envelope and this Evening Mercury. Tf that 
is certain, look here !” 

He came round and looked over my 
shoulder. I pointed to what was evidently 
part of the gummed edge of the top of the 
envelope. On it were these three important 
words, “ swell Street, Woolahra.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ what about it ?” 

Why, look here!” J opened the Evening 





Mercury as I spoke and pointed to the stamp- 
mark at the bottom. “The man who bought 
this newspaper at Mr. Maxwell’s shop also 
bought this envelope there. 
“swell ” 


The letters 
before street constitute the last 
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half of Ipswell, the name of the street. If 
that man be Nikola, as we suspect, the person 
who served him is certain to remember him, 
and it is just within the bounds of possibility 
he may know his address.” 

“'That’s so,” said the Inspector, who was 
struck with the force of my argument. “I 
know Mr. Maxwell’s shop, and our best plan 
will be to go on there as fast as we can.” 

Again thanking the landlord for his 
civility, we returned to our cab and once 
more set off, this time for Mr. Maxwell’s 
shop in Ipswell Street. By the time we 
reached it it was nearly three o'clock, and 
was gradually growing light. 





‘Looked closely at it.” 


As the cab drew up alongside the curb 
the Inspector jumped out and rang the bell 
at the side door of the shop. It was opened 
after awhile by a shock-headed youth, about 
eighteen years of age, who stared at us in 
sleepy astonishment. 

“Does Mr. Maxwell live at the shop?” 
asked the Inspector. 

“0; a.” 

“Where then ?” 

“ Ponson Street—third house on the left- 
hand side.” 

“Thank you.” 

Once more we jumped into the cab and 
rattled off. It seemed to me, so anxious and 
terrified was I for my darling’s safety, as if 
we were fated never to get the information 

















we wanted ; the whole thing was like some 
dreadful nightmare, in which, try how I 
would to move, every step was clogged. 

A few minutes’ drive brought us to Ponson 
Street, and we drew up at the third house on 
the left-hand side. It was a pretty little 
villa, with a nice front garden and a creeper- 
covered verandah. We rang the bell and 
waited. Presently we heard someone 
coming down the passage, and the door was 
unlocked. 

“Who is 
within. 

“ Police,” said my companion once more. 

The door was immediately opened, and a 
very small sandy-complexioned man, dressed 
in a flaring suit of striped pyjamas, stood 
before us. 

“Ts anything wrong, gentlemen?” he 
asked nervously. 

“Nothing to affect you, Mr. Maxwell,” 
my companion replied. “We only want a 
little important information, if you can give 
it us. We are anxious to.discover a man’s 
whereabouts before daylight, and we have 
been led to believe that you are the only 
person who can give us the necessary clue.” 

“(ood gracious! I never heard of such 
a thing. But I shall be happy to serve you 
if I can,” the little man answered, leading 
the way into his dining-room and opening 
the shutters with an air of importance his 
appearance rather belied. “* What is it ?” 

“Well, it’s this,” I replied, producing the 
piece of envelope and the ELvening Mercury. 
“You see these letters on the top of this 
paper, don’t you?” He nodded, his atten- 
tion at once secured by seeing his own name. 
“Well, that envelope gwas evidently pur- 
chased in your shop. So was this news- 
paper.” 

“ How can you tell that ?” 

“In the case of the envelope, by these 
letters ; in that of the paper, by your rubber 
stamp on the bottom.” 

“Ah! Well, now, and in what way can 
I help you?” 

“We want to know the address of th 
man who bought them.” 

“That will surely be difficult. 
give me any idea of what he was like ? 

“Tall, slightly foreign in appearance, dis- 
tinctly handsome, sallow complexion, very 
dark eyes, black hair, small hands and feet.” 

As my description progressed the little 
man’s face brightened. Then he cried with 
evident triumph— 

“T know the man; he came into the shop 
yesterday afternoon.” 


there?” cried a voice from 


Can you 
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* And his address is ?” 
His face fell again. His information was 
not quite as helpful as he expected it 
to be. 

“There I can’t help you, I’m sorry to say. 
He bought a packet of paper and envelopes 
and the Evening Mercury and then left the 
shop. I was so struck by his appearance that 
I went to the door and watched him cross the 
road.” 

“ And in which direction did he go ?” 

“Over to Podgers’ chemist shop across the 
way. That was the last I saw of him.” 

“T’m obliged to you, Mr. Maxwell,” I 
said, shaking him by the hand. “ But I’m 
sorry you can’t tell us something more 
definite about him.” Then turning to 
the Inspector: “I suppose we had better 
go off and find Podgers. But if we have 
to spend much more time in rushing about 
like this we shall be certain to lose them 
altogether.” 

“ Let us be off to Podgers’, then, as fast as 
we can go.” 

Bidding Mr. Maxwell good-bye, we set off 
again, and in ten minutes had arrived at the 
shop and had Mr. Podgers downstairs. We 
explained our errand as briefly as possible, 
and gave a minute description of the man we 
wanted. 

“T remember him perfectly,” said the 
sedate Podgers. ‘“ He came into my shop 
last night and purchased a bottle of chloro- 
form.” 





‘Gave the bell a good pull.” 
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“You made him sign the poison book, of 
course.” 

“ Naturally I did, Mr. Inspector. Would 
you like to see his signature.” 

“ Very much,” we both answered at once, 
and the book was accordingly produced. 

Podgers ran his finger down the list. 

“ Brown, Williams, Davis—ah! here it is. 
‘Chloroform: J. Venneage, 22 Calliope Street, 
Woolahra.’ ” 

“Venneage!” I cried. “ Why, that’s not 
his name !’ 

“ Very likely not,” replied Podgers ; “ but 
it’s the name he gave me.” 

“ Never mind, we'll try 22 Calliope Street 
on the chance,” said the Inspector. ‘“ Come 
along, Mr. Hatteras.” 

Again we drove off, this time 
at increased pace. In less than 
fifteen minutes we had turned 
into the street we 
wanted, and pulled up 
about a hundred yards 
from the junction. It 
was a small thorough- 
fare with a long line 
of second-class villa 
residences on either 
side. A policeman was 
sauntering along on 
the other side of the 
way, and the Inspector 
called him over. He 
saluted —_ respectfully, 
and waited to be ad- 
dressed. 

“What do you know 
‘of number 22 7” asked 
the Inspector 


briefly. The 
constable con- / 
sidered for a few 2 


moments and 
then said : : . 

“Well, to tell am 
you the truth Qa 
sir, [ didnt 
know until yes- 
terday that it 
was occupied.” 

“Have you 
seen anybody about there ?” 

“T saw three men go in just as I came 
on the beat.” 

“What were they like ?’ 

“ Well, I don’t know that I looked much 
at them. They were.all pretty big, and they 
seemed to be laughing and enjoying them- 
selves.” 





‘*Put my shoulder against it.” 


“Did they! Well, we must go in there 
and have a look at them. You had better 
come with us. 

We walked on down the street till we 
arrived at No. 22. Then opening the gate we 
went up the steps to the hall door. It was 
quite light enough by this time to enable us 

to see every- 
' thing distinctly. 

Che Inspector 
gave the bell a 
good pull and 
the peal re- 
echoed — inside 
the house. But 
not a sound of 
any living being 
came from with- 
in. Again the 
bell was pulled, 
and once more 
we waited pa- 
tiently with the 
same result. 

* Either there’s 
nobody at home 
or they refuse to 
hear,” said the 
Inspector. 
“Constable, you 
remain where 
you ere and 
coller the first 
mn you see. 
Mr. Hatteras, 
} we will go round 
to the back and 
try to effect an 
entrance.” 

We left the 
#! front door, and 
finding a path 
| me reached the 
Mie ‘ yard. The house 

» was only a sinall 

Ne one with a little 
verandah on to 
a Ce eee which the back 
/ pigs m ) door opened. On 

ah either side of 

the door were 
two fair-sized windows, and by some ood 
fortune it chanced that the catch of one of 
these was broken. 

Lifting the sash up the Inspector jumped 
into the room, and as soon as he was 
through I followed him. Then we looked 
about us. The room, however, was destitute 
of furniture or occupants. 
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“T don’t hear anybody about,” my com- 
panion said, opening the door that led into 
the hall. Just at that moment I heard a 
sound, and touching his arm signed to him 
to listen. We both did so, and surely 
enough there came again the faint inuttering 
of a human voice. In the half-dark of the 
hall it was most uncanny. 

“Somebody in one of the front rooms,” 
said the Inspector. “ I'll slip along and open 
the front door, bring in the man from out- 
side, and then we'll burst into the room and 
take our chance of capturing them.” 

He did as he proposed, and when the 
constable had joined us we moved towards 
the room on the left. 

Again the mutterings came from the 
inside, and the Inspector turned the handle 
of the door. It was locked however. 

“Let me burst it in,” I whispered. 

He nodded, and I accordingly put my 
shoulder against it, and bringing my strengt! 
to bear sent it flying in. 

Then we rushed into the room to find it, 
at first glance, empty. 

Just at that moment, however, the mutter- 
ing began again, and we looked towards thie 
darkest corner ; somebody was there, lying 
on the ground. I rushed across and knelt 
down tolook. Jt was Beckenham ; his mouth 
yagyed and his hands and feet bound. The 
noise we had heard was that made by him try- 
ing to call us to his assistance. 

In less time than it takes to tell I had cut 
his bonds and helped him to sit up. Then I 
explained to the Inspector who he was. 

“Thank God youre found!” I cried. 
“ But what does it all mean ? How long have 
you been like this ? and where is Nikola ?” 

*T don’t know how long I’ve been here,” 
he answered, “and I don’t know where 
Nikola is.” 

“But you must know something about 
him!” I cried. “ For heaven’s sake tell me 
all you can! I’m in awful trouble, and your 
story may give me the means of saving a life 
that is dearer to me than my own.” 

“(et me something to drink first, then,” 
he replied ; “I’m nearly dying of thirst ; after 
that [ll tell you all f can.” 

Fortunately I had had the foresight to put 
a flask of whisky into my pocket, and I now 
took it out and gave him a stiff nobbler. It 
revived him somewhat, and he prepared to 
begin his tale. But the Inspector inter- 
rupted : 

“ Before you commence, my lord, I must 
send word to the Commissioner that you 
have been found,” r 
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He wrote a message on a piece of paper 
and. despatched the constable with it. 
Having done so he turned to Beckenham 
and said— 

“Now, my lord, pray let us hear your 
story.” 

Beckenham forthwith commenced. 





CHAPTER III. 
LORD BECKENHAM'S STORY. 


“WHEN you left me, Mr. Hatteras, to visit 
Miss Wetherell at Potts Point I remained in 
the house for half an hour. or so reading. 
Then, thinking no harm could possibly come 
of it, I started out for a little excursion on 
my own account. It was about half-past 
eleven then, and a very hot morning. 

“Leaving the hotel I made for the ferry 
and crossed Darling Harbour to Millers 
Point; then, setting myself for a good 
rainble, off I went through the city, up one 
street and down another, to eventually 
bring up in the botanical gardens. The 
view was so exquisite that I sat myself down 
on a seat and gave myself up to rapturous 
contemplation of it. How long I remained 
there I could not possibly say. I only know 
that while I was watching the movements of 
& man-o’-war in the cove below me I became 
aware, by intuition—for I did not look at 
him—that I was the object of a close scrutiny 
by a man standing some little distance from 
me. Presently [ saw him drawing closer to 
me, until he came boldly up and seated him- 
self beside me. He was a queer-looking little 
chap, in some ways not unlike my old tutor 
Baxter, with a shrewd, clean-shaven face, 
gray hair, bushy eyebrows, and a long and 
rather hooked nose. He was well dressed, 
end when he spoke did so with some show of 
education. When we had been sitting side 
by side for some minutes he turned to me 
and said 

“*Tt is a beautiful picture we have before 
us, is it not?’ 

“Tt is, indeed,’ I answered. 
a diversity of shipping ?’ 

“* You may well say that,’ he continued. 
‘It would be an interesting study, would it 
not, to make a list of all the craft that pass 
in and out of this harbour in a day—to put 
down the places where they were built and 
whence they hail, the characters of their 
owners and commanders, and their errands 
about the world. What a book it would 
inake, would it not ? Look at that man-o’- 
war in Farm Cove; think of the money she 
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cost, think of where that money came from— 
the rich people who paid without thinking, 
the poor who dreaded the coming of the tax 
collector like a visit from the Evil One; 

imagine the busy dockyard in which she was 
built—can’t you seem to hear the clang of 
the riveters and the buzzing of the steam 
saws? Then take that Norwegian boat 
passing the fort there ; think of her birth- 
place in far Norway, think of the places she 
has since seen, imagine her masts erowing in 
the forests on the mountain side of lonely 
fiords, where the silence is so intense that a 
stone rolling down and dropping into the 
water echoes like thunder. Then again, look 
at that emigrant vessel steaming slowly up 
the harbour ; think of the folk aboard her, 
all with their hopes and fears, confident of a 
successful future in this ferra incognita, or 
despondent of that and everything else. 
Away to the left there you see a little island 
schooner making her way down towards the 
blue Pacific ; imagine her in a few weeks 
among the islands—tropical heavens dropped 
down into sunlit waters! Yes, it is a won- 
derful picture we have before us—a very 
wonderful picture !’ 

“* You seem to have studied it very care- 
fully,’ I said after a moment’s silence. 

“* Perhaps I have,’ he answered. ‘I am 
deeply interested in the life of the sea 
few more so. Are you a stranger in New 
South Wales ?’ 

“* Quite a stranger,’ I replied. 
reached Australia a few days since.’ 

“*Tndeed! Then you have to make the 
acquaintance of many entrancing beauties 
yet. Forgive my impertinence, but if you 
are on a tour, let me recommend you to 
see the islands before you return to your 
home.’ 

“The South-Sea Islands, I presume you 
mean ?’ I said. 

“*Ves; the bewitching islands of the 
Southern Seas! The most entrancingly beau- 
tiful spots on God’s beautiful earth! See 
them before you go. They will amply repay 
any trouble it may cost you to reach them.’ 

“¢T should like to see them very much,’ I 
answered, feeling my enthusiasm rising at 
his words. 

“* Perhaps you are interested in them 
already,’ he continued. 

“* Very much indeed,’ I replied. 

“«Then, in that case, I may not be con- 
sidered presuming if I offer to assist you. I 
am an old South-Sea merchant myself, and 
I have amassed a large collection of beautiful 
objects from the islands, If you would 
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allow me the pleasure I should be delighted 
to show them to you.’ 

“*T should like to see them very much 
indeed,’ I answered, thinking it extremely 
civil of him to make the offer. 

“<Tf you have time we might perhaps go 
and see them now. My house is but a short 
distance from the Domain, and my carriage 
is waiting at the gates.’ 

“*T shall be delighted,’ I said, thinking 
there could be no possible harm in my 
accepting his courteous invitation. 

“*But before we go, may I be allowed to 
introduce myself,’ the old gentleman said, 
taking a card-case from his pocket and’ with- 
drawing a card. This he handed to me and 
on it I read— 


‘Mr. Mathew Draper.’ 


“*T am afraid I have no card with me to 
offer you in return,’ I said ; ‘but I am the 
Marquis of Beckenham.’ 

“*Tndeed ! Then [ am doubly honoured,’ 
the old gentleman said with a low bow. 
‘ Now shall we wend our way up towards my 
carriage ?” 

“We did so, chatting as we went. At the 
gates a neat brougham was waiting for us 
and in it we took our places. 

“* Home,’ cried my host, and forthwith we 
set off down the street. Up one thorough- 
fare and down another we passed until I lost 
all count of our direction. Throughout the 
drive my companion talked away in his best 
style ; commented on the architecture of the 
houses, had many queer little stories to tell 
of the passers-by, and in many other ways 
kept my attention employed till the carriage 
came to a stand-still before a small but pretty 
villa in a quiet street. 

“Mr. Draper immediately alighted, and 
when I had done so, dismissed his coachman, 
who drove away as we passed through the 
little garden and approached the dwelling. 
The front door was opened by a dignified 
man-servant and we entered. The hall, 
which was a spacious one for so small a 
dwelling, was filled with curios and weapons, 
but I had small time for observing them as 
my host led me towards a room at the back. 
As we entered it he said, ‘I make you wel- 
come to my house, my lord. I hope, now 
that you have taken the trouble to come, I 
shall be able to show you something that 
will repay your visit.’ Thereupon, bidding 
me seat myself for a few moments, he excused 
himself and left the room. When he re- 
turned he began to do the honours. First 
we examined a rack of Australian spears, 











nulla-nullas, and boomerangs, then another 
containing some New Zealand hatchets and 
After this we crossed to a sort of 
alcove where reposed in cases a great number 
of curios collected from the further islands 


clubs. 


of the Pacific. I was about to take up one 
of these when the door on the other side of 
the room opened and some one entered. 
At first I did not look round, but hearing 
the new-comer approaching me I turned to 
find myself, to my horrified surprise, face to 
face with no less a person than Dr. Nikola. 
He was dressed entirely in black, his coat 
was buttoned and displayed all the symmetry 
of his peculiar figure, while his hair seemed 
blacker and his complexion even paler than 
before. He had evidently been prepared for 
my visit for he held out his hand and 
greeted me without a sign of astonishment 
upon his face. 

“«This is indeed a pleasure, my lord,’ he 
said, still with his hand outstretched, looking 
hard at me with his peculiar cat-like eyes. 
‘IT did not expect to see you again so soon. 
You are evidently a little surprised to see 
me.’ 

“¢T am more than surprised,’ I answered 
bitterly, seeing how easily I had been en- 
trapped. ‘Iam horribly mortified and angry. 
Mr. Draper you had an easy victim.’ 

“Mr. Draper said nothing, but Dr. Nikola 
dropped into a chair and spoke for him. 

“*You must not blame my old friend 
Draper, he said suavely. ‘We have been 
wondering for the last twenty-four hours 
how we might best get hold of you, and the 
means we have employed so_ successfully 
seemed the only possible way. Have no 
fear, my lord, you shall not be hurt. In less 
than twenty-four hours you will enjoy the 
society of your energetic friend Mr. Hatteras 
again.’ 

“* What is your reason for abducting me 
like this?’ I asked. ‘ You are foolish to do 
so, for Mr. Hatteras will leave no stone 
unturned to find me.’ 

““T do not doubt that at all,’ said Dr. 
Nikola quietly; ‘but I think Mr. Hatteras 
will find he will have all his work cut out 
for him this time.’ 

“*Tf you imagine that your plans are not 
known in Sydney you are mistaken,’ I cried. 
‘The farce you are playing at Government 
House is detected, and Mr. Hatteras, directly 
he finds I am lost, will go to Lord Amberley 
and reveal everything.’ 

“*T have not the slightest objection,’ re- 
turned Dr. Nikola quietly. ‘By the time 
Mr. Hatteras can take those steps— indeed, by 
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the time he discovers your absence at all, we 
shall be beyond the reach of his vengeance.’ 

“T could not follow his meaning, of course, 
but while he had been speaking I had been 
looking stealthily round me for a means of 
escape. The only way out of the room was 
of course by the door, but both Nikola and 
his ally were between me and that. Then a 
big stone hatchet hanging on the wall near 
me caught my eye. Hardly had I seen it 
before an idea flashed throngh my brain. 
Supposing I seized it and fought my way 
out. The door of the room stood open, and 
I noticed with delight that the key was in 
the lock on the outside. One rush, armed 
with the big hatchet, would take me into the 
passage ; then before my foes could recover 
their wits I might be able to turn the key 
and, having locked them in, make my escape 
from the house before I could be stopped. 

“ Without another thought I made up my 
mind, sprang to the wall, wrenched down 
the hatchet, and prepared for my rush. But 
by the time I had done it both Nikola and 
Draper were on their feet. 

“*Out of my way!’ I cried, raising my 
awful weapon aloft. ‘Stop me at your 
peril !’ 

“With my weapon in the air I looked at 
Nikola. He was standing rigidly erect, 
with one arm outstretched, the hand pointing 
at me. His eyes glared like living coals, 
and when he spoke his voice came from 
between his teeth like a serpent’s hiss. 

** Put down that axe!’ he said. 

“With that the old horrible fear of him 
which had seized me on board ship came 
over me again. His eyes fascinated me so 
that I could not look away from them. I 
put down the hatchet without another 
thought. Still he gazed at me in the same 
hideous fashion. 

“Sit down in that chair again,’ he said 
quietly. ‘You cannot disobey me.’ And 
indeed I could not. My heart was throb- 
bing painfully, and an awful dizziness was 
creeping over me. Still I could not get 
away from those terrible eyes. They seemed 
to be growing larger and fiercer every mo- 
ment. Oh! [ can feel the horror of them 
upon me even now. As I gazed his white 
right hand was moving to and fro before me 
with regular sweeps, and with each I felt my 
own will growing weaker and weaker. That 
I was being mesmerised, I had no doubt, but 
if [had been going to be murdered I could 
not have moved a finger to save myself. 

“Then there came a sudden but imperative 
knock at the door, and both Nikola and 































Draper rose. Next moment the man whom 
we had noticed in the train as we came up 
from Melbourne, and against whom you, 
Mr. Hatteras, had warned me in Sydney, 
entered the room. He crossed and stood 
respectfully before Nikola. 

“¢ Well, Mr. Eastover, what news ?’ asked 
the latter. ‘Have you done what I told 
you?’ 

“*¢ Everything,’ the man answered, taking 
a letter from his pocket. ‘ Here is the letter 
you wanted.’ 

“ Nikola took the letter from his subordi- 
nate’s hand, broke the seal, and having 
withdrawn the contents, read it carefully. 
All this time, seeing resistance was quite 
useless, I did not move. I felt too sick and 
giddy for anything. When he had finished 
his correspondence Nikola said something in 
an undertone to Draper, who immediately 
left the room. During the time he was 
absent none of us spoke. Presently he 
returned bringing with him a wine glass 
filled with water, which he presented to 
Nikola. 

“¢ Thank you,’ said that gentleman, feeling 
in his waistcoat pocket. After a while he 
found what he wanted and produced what 
looked like a small silver scent bottle. Un- 
screwing the top he poured from it into the 
wine glass a few drops of some dark-coloured 
liquid. Having done this he smelt it care- 
fully and then handed it to me. 

“* T must ask you to drink this, my lord,’ 
he said. ‘You need have no fear of the 
result : it is perfectly harmless.’ 

“Did ever man hear such a cool proposition? 
Naturally I declined to do as he wished. 

“*You must drink it!’ he reiterated. 
“Pray do so at once. I have no time to 
waste bandying words with you.’ 

*¢T will not drink it!’ I cried, rising to 
my feet, and prepared to make a fight for it 
if need should be. 

“Onc: more those eyes grew terrible, and 
once more that hand began to make the 
passes before my face. Again I felt the 
dizziness stealing over me. His will was 
getting too strong for me again. I could 
not resist him. So when he once more said, 
“Drink!” I took the glass and did as I was 
ordered. After that I remember seeing 
Nikola, Draper, and the man they called 
Eastover, engaged in earnest conversation 
on the other side of the room. I remember 
Nikola crossing the room to where I sat and 
gazing steadfastly into my face, and after 
that I recollect no more until I came to my 
senses in this room, to fiad myself bound 
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and gagged. For what seemed like hours |] 
lay in agony, then I heard footsteps in the 
verandah, and the sound of voices. I tried 
to call for help but could utter no words. I 
thought you would go away without dis- 
covering me, but fortunately for me you did 
not. Now, Mr. Hatteras, I have told you 
everything ; you know my story from the 
moment you left me up to the present.” 

For some time after the Marquis had con- 
cluded his strange story both the Inspector 
and [ satin deep thought. That Beckenham 
had been kidnapped in order that he should 
be out of the way while the villainous plot 
for abducting Phyllis was being enacted, 
there could be no doubt. But why had he 
been chosen ? and what clues were we to 
gather from what his lordship had told us ? 

turned to the Inspector and said— 

“What do you think will be the best 
course for us to pursue now ?” 

* T have been wondering myself. I think, 
as there is nothing to be learned from this 
house, the better plan would be for you two 
gentlemen to go back to Mr. Wetherell, while 
1 return to the detective office and see if any- 
thing has been discovered by the men there. 
As soon as I have found out I will join you 
at Potts Point. What do you think ?” 

I agreed that it would be the best course ; 
so, taking the Marquis by the arms (for he 
was still too weak to walk alone), we left the 
house and were about to step into the strect 
when I stopped, and asking them to wait 
for me ran back into the room again. In 
the corner, just as it had been thrown down, 
lay the rope with which Beckenham had 
been bound and the pad which had been 


fitted over his mouth. I picked both up’ 


and carried them into the verandah. 

“Come here, Mr. Inspector,” I cried. “I 
thought I should learn something from this. 
Take a look at this rope and this pad and 
tell me what you make of them.” 

He took each up in turn and looked them 
over and over. But he only shook his head. 

“T don’t see anything to guide us here,” 
he said as he laid them down again. 

“Don’t you?” I cried. “ Why, they tell 
me more than I have learnt from anything 
else I’ve seen. Look at the two ends of 
this.” (Here I took up the rope and showed 
it to him.) ‘ They're seized !” 

I looked triumphantly at him, but he only 
stared at me in surprise, and said, ‘‘ What do 
you mean by ‘seized’ ?” 

“Why, I mean that the ends are bound 
up in this way—look for yourself. Now 
not one landsman in a hundred seizes a 
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rope’s end. This line was taken from some 
ship in the harbour, and—— By Jove! 
here’s another discovery !” 

“ What now ?” he cried, almost as excited 
by this time as I was myself. 

“Why, look here,” I said, holding the 
middle of the rope up so that we could get 
a better view of it. “ Not very many hours 
ago this rope was running through a block, 
and that block was rather an uncommon one.” 

“How do you know it was an uncommon 
one ?” 

“ Because it has been newly painted, and 
what’s funnier still, painted green, of all 
other colours. Look at this streak of 
paint along the line ; see how it’s smudged. 
Now let’s review the case as we walk along.” 

So saying, with the Marquis between us, 
we set off down the street, hoping soon to 
pick up an early cab. 

“ First and foremost,” I said, ‘* remember 
old! Draper’s talk of the South Seas 
remember the collection of curios he pos- 
sessed. Probably he owns a schooner, and 
it’s more than probable that this line and 
this bit of canvas came from it.” 

“T see what you're driving at,” said the 
Inspector. “ It’s worth considering. Directly 
I get to the office I will set men to work to 
try and find this mysterious gentleman. 
You would know him again, my lord ? ” 


“T should know him anywhere,” was 


Beckenham’s immediate reply. 

“ And have you any idea at all where this 
house to which he conducted you is located ?” 

“None at all. I only know that it was 
about half way down a street of which all 
the houses, save the one at the corner—which 
was a grocer’s shop—were one-storied villas.” 

“Nothing a little more definite, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Stay! I remember that there was an 
empty house with broken windows almost 
opposite, and that on either side of the steps 
leading up to the front door were two stone 
eagles with outstretched wings. The head 
of one of the eagles—the left, I think—was 
missinz.” 

The Inspector noted these things in his 
pocket-book, and just as he had finished we 
picked up a cab and called it to the side 
walk. When we had got in and given the 
driver Mr. Wetherell’s address, I said to the 
Inspector : 

“What are you going to do first ?” 

“Put some men on to find Mr. Draper, 
and some more to find an island schooner 
with her blocks newly painted green.” 

“You won't be long in letting us know 
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what you discover, will you?” I said. “ Re- 
member how anxious we all are.” 

“ You may count on my coming to you at 
once with any news I may have,” he seid. 

A few moments later we drew up at Mr. 
Wetherell’s door. Bidding the Inspector 
good-bye we went up the steps and rang the 
bell. By the time the cab was out in the 
street again we were in the house making 
our way, behind the butler, to Mr. Wetherell’s 
study. 

The old gentleman had not gone to bed, 
but sat just as I had left him so many hours 
before. As soon as we were announced he 
rose to receive us. 

“Thank God, Mr. Hatteras, you have come 
back!” he said. “I have been in a perfect 
fever waiting for you. What have you to 
report 7” 

“Not very much, I’m afraid,” I answered. 
“ But first let me have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing the real Marquis of Beckenham to 
you, whom we have had the good fortune to 
find and rescue.” 

Mr. Wetherell bowed gravely and held out 
his hand. 

“My lord,” he said, ‘* I am thankful that 
you have been discovered. I look upon!it 
as one step towards the recovery of my 
poor girl, I hope now that both you and 


Mr. Hatteras will take up your abode with 


me during the remeinder of your stay in 

the colony. You have had a scurvy welcome _ 
to New South Weles. But we must see if 

we can’t make up to you for it. You jook 

thoroughly worn out, my lord ; I expect you 

would like to go to bed.” 

He rang the bell, end when his butler 
appeared gave him some instructicns about 
preparing rooms for us. 

Ten minutes later the man rcturned and 
stated that our rooms were ready, whereupon 
Mr. Wetherell himself conducted Beckenham 
to his. When he returned to me, he asked 
if I would not like to rctire too, but I would 
not hear of it. I could not have slept a 
wink, so great was my anxiety. Seeing this, 
he seated himself and listened attcntively 
while I gave him an outline of Beckenham’s 
story. I hed hardly finished before I heard 
a carriage roll up to the door. There was a 
ring at the bell, and presently, the butler, 
who, like ourselves, would not dream of 
going to bed, though his master had re 
peatedly urged him to, entered and announced 
the Inspector. 

Wetherell hobbled across to receive him 
with an anxious face. ‘“ Have you any better 
news for me?” he esked, 
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“Not very much, I’m afraid, sir,” the 
Inspector said, shaking his head. “The 
best I have is that your carriage and horse 
have been found in the yard of an empty 
house off Pitt Street.” 

“Have you been able to discover any clue 
as to who put them there ?” 

“Not one! The horse was found out of 
the shafts tied to the wall. There was not a 
soul about the place.” 

Wetherell sat down again and covered his 
face with his hands. At that instant the 
telephone bell in the corner of the room 
rang sharply. I jumped up and went across 
to it. Placing the receivers to my ears, I 
heard a small voice say, “Is that Mr. 
Wetherell’s house, Potts Point ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“ Who is speaking ? ” 

“ Mr. Hatteras. Mr. Wetherell, however, 
isin the room. Who are you?” 

“Detective officer. Will you tell Mr. 
Wetherell that Mr. Draper’s house has been 
discovered ?” 

I communicated the message to Mr. 
Wetherell, and then the Inspector joined me 
at the instrument and spoke. 

“Where is the house ?” he enquired. 

“83 Charlemagne Street—north side.” 

“Very good. Inspector Murdkin speak- 
ing. Let plain clothes men be stationed 
at either end of the street, and tell them to 
be on the look out for Draper, and to wait 
forme. I'll start for the house at once.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He rang off and then turned to me. 

“Are you too tired to come with me, 
Mr. Hatteras 7” he inquired. 

“Of course not,” I answered. 
go at once.” 

“God bless you,” said Wetherell. “I 
hope you may catch the fellow.” 

Bidding him good-bye, we went down- 
stairs again, and jumped into the cab, which 
was directed to the street in question. 


“ Let us 
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Though it was a good distance from our 
starting point, in less than half an hour we 
were there and had pulled up at the corner. 
As the cab stopped, a tall man, dressed in 
blue serge, who had been standing near the 
lamp-post, came forward and touched his 
hat. 

“Good morning, Williams,” said the In- 
spector. ‘“ Any sign of our man ?” 

“Not one, sir. He hasn't come down the 
street since I’ve been here.” 

“Very good. Then come along and we'll 
pay the house a visit.” 

So saying he told the cabman to follow 
us slowly, and we proceeded down the strect. 
About half-way along he stopped and pointed 
to a house on the opposite side. 

“That is the house his lordship men- 
tioned, with the broken windows ; and this 
one is where Mr. Draper dwells, if I am not 
much mistaken—see the eagles on either 
side of the step just as described.” 

It was exactly as Beckenham had told us, 
even to the extent of the headless eagle on 
the left of the steps. It was a pretty little 
place, and evidently still occupied, as a house- 
maid was busily engaged cleaning the steps. 

Pushing open the gate, the Inspector 
entered the little garden and accosted the 
girl. 

“ Good morning,” he said politely. ‘ Pray, 
is your master at home ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; he’s at breakfast just now.” 

“ Well, would you mind telling him that 
some gentlemen would like to see him ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The girl rose to her feet, and, wiping her 
hands on her apron, led the way into 
the house. We followed close behind her. 
Asking us to wait a moment where we were, 
she knocked at a door on the right and 
disappeared within. 

“Now,” said the Inspector, “our man 
will probably appear, and we shall have him 
nicely.” 
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HERE are many things to be 
seen in the Isle of Man, but 
the things you expect to see 
you will not see. You will 
not find the three-legged man, 
and if you do come across a 

tailless cat, it is almost certain to have lost 

its tail by an accommodating act on the part 
of some Manxman to provide the holiday- 
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seeking Englishwoman with a genuine and 
unmistakable Manx tabby. 

Manx people are the most obliging folk 
on the face of the earth, and if you do want 
a cat without a tail they will not allow their 
reputation to be tarnished by failing to 
provide one. 

When I went to the Isle of Man I quite 
expected to find it the most salubrious, 
healthy place within the British dominion ; 
to hear that the death-rate is the lowest on 
record ; that the winter is as mild as on the 
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Riviera, and that altogether, if there is one 
place more favoured than another, it is the 
Isle of Man—and so I did. The only draw- 
back is that precisely the same thing is said 
about fifty other watering-places dotted round 
our coasts. Still, the Isle of Man can more 
than hold its own. It has scenery, sylvan 
and rugged, and ever varied. 

But who goes to the Isle of Man to see 
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scenery ? Some people I know, who love to 
wander over the gorse-skirted hills, rest on 
the edge of a precipitous cliff and watch 
the swirl of the sea on the rocks, or to get 
buried amid the bracken in a tiny glen with 
a tiny rill gurgling over the stones! But 
the hundreds of thousands of people who 
flock over to the island are content with 
Douglas—Douglas, with its dancing saloons, 
its boisterous gaiety and never-ceasing rounds 
of hurried pleasure. Douglas, indeed, is the 
elysium of Lancashire and Yorkshire folk, 
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“T’ve coom to Dooglas these fifteen year, 
an’ I'll coom another fifteen year, if I can,” 
said a podgy little weaver from Huddersfield 
tome. And I believed him. 

It is a wonderful crowd you meet at 
Douglas, quite unlike any other crowd in 
the world. It is not quite fashionable, and 
it is not quite vulgar. It is a crowd of 
cotton operatives from Lancashire and 
weavers from the West Riding, a little 
rough, indeed, but hearty and honest, bent 
on enjoyment and insisting upon having 
enjoyment. For a whole year every man 
and woman, boy and girl in the mills of the 
North put ‘aside weekly in a Holiday Club 
their half-crowns, two shillings, shillings, or 
sixpences. In the height of the summer they 
draw out the sum in a lump, go to Douglas, 


and fora week give themselves up to revelling 


and mirth, 
living at the 
rate of athou- 
sand a year. 

I journeyed 
to Douglas 
for the ex- 
press purpose 
of studying, 
on behalf of 
the readers of 
the Wrnpsor 
MAGAZINE 
this crowd, so 
complex, so 
diverse, and 
yet in the 
mass so char- 
acteristic of 
Lancashire 
and = York- 
shire. 

It was a Saturday afternoon when | 
crossed from Liverpool to the island. The 
Mersey was wrapped in a Whistlerian haze 
and there was a continuous drizzle. It was 
a doleful, shivering sort of day, which every 
now and then does edge itself into our 
English summer, but the throng was as 
merry as could be. They wrapped shawls 
and coats about them, crowded into corners 
and cracked jokes 

The mother of the holidey family pro- 
duced a basket, and huge sandwiches and 
vakes passed round. The father found 
flask of whisky in his pocket, and all the 
household had a pull at it. What cared 
they for the rain and the mist ? They were 
enjoying themselves, and over the throb of 
the engines was the sound of peals of laughtcr. 


FROM OLDHAM. 


The crowd, however, was not all mill 
hands. , There was the respectable little 
tradesman in his new suit of gray tweeds, 
end his stout wife in satin dress and with 
much jewellery. There was the daughter of 
the very ordinary type—not tall, with not 
much of a figure, a pleasing but not over 
intelligent face, and dressed exactly as a 
hundred other girls were dressed upon the 
boat. Near her hovered a clerk with a 
satisfied conviction he was making an im- 
pression, for he was wearing tan gloves and 
a mackintosh—and tan gloves and a mackin- 
tosh signified social importance in the eyes of 
the tradesman’s little daughter. Here and 
there were groups of men playing cards and 
having pulls at flasks. It was raining—but 
What had that to dowith stopping enjoyment? 

Douglas is one vast lodging-house. Every- 

body takes in 
visitors 
Along the 
Promenade 
which sweeps 
the bay are 
several hun- 
dred _board- 
ing - houses, 
all built ex- 
actly the 
same. The 
idea of the 
architect 
seems to have 
becn to get as 
many houses 
facing the sea 
es possible. 
ech board- 
ing - house is 
very narrow, 
very high, and goes a long way back. | 
wanted to go to one of these boarding- 
houses, and I allowed the porter who scized 
iny bag on the qnay to decide which boarding- 
house it was to be. 

It was just like the rest. The dining-room 
was on the ground-floor. The blinds were 
never drawn, and the passers-by could easily 
see who you were, what you were having for 
dinner, and whether you were drinking 
bottled beer or claret. The dining-room 
was the advertisement flashed in the face 
of the newly-arrived visitor. It seemed 
to say, “Please step in; don’t you see 
what a very superior sort of place this 
is?” The walls of the dining-room were 
laden with paintings and bric-a-brac. The 
drawine-room upstairs was rather tame ; 
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but passers- by could not see into the 
drawing-room. 

The conversation at table was hardly 
edifying. 

“Had you a pleasant passage ?’ 
question first asked. 

“ Not so bad,” is the reply. 

“ Been sick ?” 

“No, I wasn’t sick. Was you?” 

“No, I wasn’t, but my wife was dreadful 
bad.” 

“Oh!” Then, after a third helping of 
ham and eggs: “ I’ve left mine at home. It’s 
no good coming to Douglas if you aren’t 
well.” 

“No, it ain't. Staying long ?” 

“ Tuesday, perhaps. You?” 

“ Going back to-morrow. Weather rather 
unsettled, eh ?” 

“ Yes, it’s rather unsettled.” 

And so on. 

There are a couple of benches on the steps 
of each boarding-house, and these are the 
favourite lounges for ten minutes after 
breakfast. Here the weather is discussed 
again—whether the haze is a sign of a fine 
day or not. 

Then a peripatetic photographer comes up 
and wants to take a group on the steps. He 
points out the advantages of having your 
photograph taken, of the pleasant recollec- 
tions it will bring up, and all the rest of it. 
You no sooner get rid of him than you have 
half a dozen boys who want to polish your 
boots, although they are fairly well polished 
already. One boy asks twopence, another 
offers to do them for three halfpence, whilst 
a third is willing to undertake the job for 
a penny. You get angry and tell them 
to go away. They do so, but in a minute 
one of the number slinks back and says in a 
whisper that he will clean your boots for a 
halfpenny. You glare at the lad, and he 
turns away with the evident thought that you 
are a poor creature after all. 

Although you have three boxes of matches 
already, a shoal of urchins swoop down upon 
you wanting you to buy more. But worst 
of all are the men who tout for passengers 
to go coach drives. One doesn’t mind a 
dozen boatmen telling you within the space 
of a dozen minutes that it is a nice morning 
for a sail. One does, however, resent this 
sort of thing : 

“Go a drive to Glen Helen this morning, 
sir? Just going to start. Just want two 
more passengers and then we start. Beautiful 
drive, sir; go one way, come back another. 


I’m sure the lady would like a beautiful 


is the 
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drive, sir. Will you go, sir? You would 
like to go, wouldn’t you, lady ? We're just 
going to start; two more passengers and 
then we go.” 

All this time you are protesting that 
both you and the lady have no desire to 
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go to Glen Helen, and at last the tout retires 
in disgust. Then another comes up. 

“Go the long drive this morning, sir, 
round by Snaefell to Ramsey and back by 
Laxey? Finest drive in the island. We 
start in a minute. You can have the box- 
seat, sir. Lovely scenery! Won't you go, 
sir? We're just about to start. I’m sure 
you'd enjoy it. It’s a fine day, sir, and we'll 
be back by five o'clock. Won't you join 
us?” With a sigh of relief you see him 
pass on to the next doorway. Another tout 
comes hobbling up. 

“Nice morning, sir. I’ve a pretty little 
turn-out just going to Castletown and Peel. 
You could drive the pony yourself, sir. Very 
quict and safe, sir. No, sir! Thank you, 
sir.’ And he goes off. But the touting 
continues for an hour, and you get out of 
temper for the rest of the day. 
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Douglas Head is the principal morning 
haunt of the visitors. About ten o'clock 
there is a clatter towards the ferry. Several 
broad-beamed tugs laden with people snort 


IN THE PAVILION. 

their way from one side the harbour to the 
other. If the morning is fine the scene is 
interesting. The dandy young clerk must, 
of course, flaunt his blazer, his white pants, 
tennis shoes and straw hat. His chief 
duty in life is to be noisy. After he has 
exhausted shouting at his friends and per- 
haps hustling some irascible old gentleman, 
he will take to freely criticising the people 
on the quay, waving his hand to every pretty 
girl, and giving amusing instructions to the 
man at the wheel. The holiday working 
man has on his Sunday clothes, with the 
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The photographer ranges his canvas rocks 
as a background; six people sit down on 
stools behind canvas waves and in a ridicu- 
lously small boat, certainly not capable of 
holding more than a couple 
of persons; two of the men 
hold, in a lackadaisical way, 
two oars, and all the party 
sit facing the same way with 
a blank insipid stare. This 
is how the photograph is 
taken, and I am sure there 
must be thousands of such 
pictures in thousands of sit- 
ting-rooms in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. It is such a 
pleasant thing to show your 
friends that you were actually 
photographed in Douglas Bay 
with the Tower of Refuge 
away at the back! It is a 
mere detail that the boat is 
onthe verge of beingswamped, 
apart from the fact of only having one side. 

Very naturally there is a hotel on Douglas 
Head. Douglas Head would not be so popu- 
lar if there wasn’t a hotel. On the ground 
before this hostelry is a throng every morn- 
ing assembled to be amused in some way or 
other. Sometimes there are minstrels, some- 
times there is only a phrenologist. 

There is a large pavilion attached to the 
hotel, and be the sun shining never so 
brightly it is each morning packed with 
young men and perhaps a dozen or two 
young women. They all cluster round little 





exception that he wears a 

cloth cap instead of a felt 

hat. His wife likes to 

gorgeous—not the gorgeous- 

ness of the ladies on the 

Row, but with plenty of 

rustling silk and satin, many 

rings on her dumpy fingers, 

and a_ huge gold-bound 

brooch with some hair of 

her mother in the centre. 

The girls have their blouses 

and sunshades and_ their | 

novels. But they never read. 

Unless you wander away from 

the crowd there is no good 

attempting toread at Douglas. 

There isalways some lemonade 

woman, or some oyster man, 

or some photographer to disturb you. 
Everybody has his photograph taken. 

The most approved style is to be repre- 

sented sitting in a boat on a stormy sea. 


be 
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ON DOUGLAS HEAD. 
tables with glasses of beer before them. 
The air is heavy and thick and laden with 
tobacco smoke. At one end of the room a 
piano is twanking and a man singing. 
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The chorus is taken up with a yell by the 
crowd; the words are bawled with might 
and main. A man more rowdy than the 
others leaps to his seat and beats time with 
his walking stick, occasionally bringing it 
down with a whack on the hats of his mates. 
This is considered excruciatingly funny, and 
the whole place is in a roar of merriment. 

Day trips to the Isle of Man are common 
enough. They arerun from long distances— 
even from the Midlands. The trippers have 
to rise in the early hours and scramble to the 
station, having had little or no breakfast. 
Then there is a long ride in crowded railway 
carriages, men smoking, youngsters crying, 
women grumbling. There is the rush for 
the steamboat, perhaps a rough passage and 
its consequent attendance of sickness, until 
when Douglas is reached the trippers are in 
a dejected condition, making many vows 
that never more will they go that way 
again. 

For an hour or two they wander about the 
Promenade endeavouring to recover some- 
thing of holiday gaiety. Back they have to 
get to the steamer for the return journey. 
It is all very wretched, and in the small 
hours the next morning they reach home 
worn out and miserable. But after a good 
sleep they will persuade themselves they have 
had a very fine outing, and they are quite 
sure the sea voyage did them good. Last 
year it was the same, and it will be the same 
next year and in other years to come. 

The conscientious visitor who wants to 
“do” the island thoroughly provides himself 
with a guide-book. I don’t know any man 
who ever wrote a guide-book. Guide-book 
writers must be a genus themselves. They 
have a flow of language, a wealth of imagery, 
and just the proper poetical quotation to suit 
all occasions—poetry in which Mona is de- 
scribed “rising from the deep,” and how 
“the heart will leap as the eye doth sweep,” 
rocks that are “ mighty, jagged, steep,” and 
all the rest of it to make an ordinary writer 
like myself flush with envy. But the con- 
scientious visitor is a rare bird in the Isle of 
Man. The man you meet at the boarding- 
house table has a vague idea that the island 
has Home Rule, with a House of Parliament 
of its own called the House of Keys, and that 
it sends no representative to Westminster. 

All the most interesting old laws have 
become obsolete. This is a pity. The island 
practically exists on the people who yearly 
flock to its shores from Liverpool, Dublin, 
Giasgow and elsewhere, idling their time for 
a week or more on Douglas Head or lounging 


about the Promenade. How amusing it 
would be if the old law were put into force 
which ordained that idle strangers found in 
the island should be “ commanded forth with 
as much convenient speed as may be,” and 
further, that “no boatman be suffered to 
bring the said loitering persons into the said 
isle upon pain of forfeiture of his boat and 
goods, after warning given to take the said 
persons off again.” 
Every Manxman is named either Kelly or 
Christian, chiefly Kelly. A Manxman talks 
much like a lowland Scot, only more so, 
with a soft rhythmic swing. Manx people 
have no trait of the Saxon about them. 
They are a blend of the Scotch and Irish 
races with their black hair and very light 
blue eyes. 

The season, which extends from the 
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beginning of June till the end of Sep- 
tember, is, of course, a harvest time. 
But the lodging-house keepers have to 
deal with folks as level-headed as them- 
selves. Neither the Yorkshireman nor the 
Lancastrian will have any less than his 
money’s worth. If he goes to a boarding- 
house and pays 5s., Gs., or 7s. 6d. a day—and 
7s. 6d. is about the top price—he must have 
a good sized bedroom ; for breakfast he must 
have fish, a couple of helpings of ham and 
eggs, three cups of coffee, with toast, butter 
and marmalade to finish up. For dinner he 
will have soup, some chicken, a slice of roast 
beef, two kinds of sweets, and some cheese. 
At tea there will be fish and eggs, and at 
supper cold meat. I endeavoured to work 
out how much each meal would cost at a 6s. 
a day boarding-house—which is about the 









average price, allowing 2s. 6d. for the bed- 
room—and in the end I wondered how the 
lodging-house keepers could make any profit 


at all. But they evidently do, and a good 
profit too. 

The local legislature allows boarding- 
houses to supply visitors with drink between 
noon and eleven o'clock at night. After 
eleven o'clock you cannot get a bottle of 
beer “unless previously ordered.” Accord- 
ingly, when at a quarter to twelve a man 
discovers he wants another bottle and has 
failed to order it, he will look calmly at the 
waitress and observe, “ Please bring me that 
beer I ordered at nine o'clock this evening.” 
The waitress perfectly understands that he 
gave no such order, but she goes off and 
fetches the beer nevertheless. 

Several times a day the whole Promenade 
gets in a flutter of excitement. This is due 
to the departure or the arrival of a steamer. 
As soon as a thin cloud of smoke appears on 
the horizon there is a general move to the quay 
—there are visitors expecting to be joined by 
friends, lodging-house touts, white-jacketed 


humanity. There is some shouting and 
hurrahing when the vessel is brought to 
her moorings. 

On deck there is a scene of confusion, for 
all the luggage has been heaped amidships, 
and all the passengers want to secure their own 
at the same time. A heaving throng, like the 
crowd at the entrance to the pit of a theatre, 
gather around the gangway eager to get 

ashore. As the steamer unloads its pas- 
sengers, and the porters tramp along bowed 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE 


porters, and a miscellaneous assortment of 


low under heavy boxes; as there is rushing 
and pushing and the dash of cabs, the view 
of the quay is one of the most striking I 
have ever seen. The 
nearest approach to 
it I know is a crowd 
which has just re- 
ceived the news of 
how a great horse- 
race has ended. 

The departure of 
a boat, however, is 
much more enter- 
taining. Of course, 
everybody seesevery- 
body else off. Half 
a dozen young men 
come to shout adieus 
to halfa dozen young 
women who have 
been staying at the 
same boarding-house 
as themselves. The 
love messages 
shouted from the 
quay to the boat and back from the boat to 
the quay provide endless diversion for the 
lookers-on. An old dame gets in a fury 
because her box has not yet been brought on 
deck, and she is sure the boat will start with- 
out it. Then at last when the porter leisurely 
appears, she covers him with reproaches and 
refuses to give a tip. 

Belated and heated men and women come 
scurrying along, carrying a portmanteau in one 
hand anda bundle of wraps, jackets, and coats 
inthe other. The bell rings as a sign the vessel 
is about to start. Then the shoutings between 
boat and quay are renewet with vigour. 

“ Good-bye, Kitty !” 

“ Good-bye, bill!” 

“Hurry up, ¢ 
please! hurry 
up, please! ” 
urges the .4 
man at the 
gangway. 
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“You'll be sure to write, tellin’ us how 

ou’ve gone on.” 

“Tl write. Tell Sally I want to speak to 
her! Sally, I think I’ve left my blue print 
dress in the bottom drawer of the bedroom.” 

“ Well, you are a silly !” 

“You might get it for me and send it by 
parcel post. I don’t think there’s anything 
else that [’ve——” 

“Well, why don’t you stand out of the 
way!” yells someone. ‘ Don’t you see I’ve 
two portmanteaus and a hat-box, and how am 
I to get past if you——” 

“ You'd better tell mother I'll be back on 
Monday. Have you got the album of views 
in your——” 

* Well, that’s like me. 
send it on.” 

“Te, at” 

“Ta, ta!” 

* Am I to come to the weddin’ ? 

“Oh, you'll have to give her away !” 

* Bless you, my children.” 

And there is cheering and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs as the hawsers are loosened. A 
couple of men and a woman come running 
along the quay gesticulating for the boat to 
stop. But no one heeds them, except to 
laugh, and the steamer plunges on its way, 
leaving a trail of smoke behind. 

The greatest show of devotion you can 
get out of a Douglas crowd is a Sunday 
morning walk by way of the fields to an 
interesting old place called Kirk Bradden. 
The ancient church is very dilapidated, and 
a new place has been erected not far away. 
But I like the old place best ; it is so quaint, 
and has so many quaint associations. Ser- 
vice is held every Sunday morning, providing 
it be fine, in the churchyard. Several thou- 
sand people sit about on the irregular grave- 
stones and mounds and listen to the discourse. 

The singing is very hearty, not because 
there is an excess of devotion, but because 
hearts are light and joyous, because the 
tunes are well known, because the morning 
is sunshiny and balmy, and everybody is 
happy and contented. It isa holiday throng, 
and although last night—it was rough and 
rowdy, and will possibly be rough and rowdy 
to-morrow, to-day, attired as it is in bright 
colours, the young men and the maidens 
sitting hand in hand on the gravestones, and 
the old couples as demure as when in their 

Primitive Methodist chapel at home, it is 
well regulated and given to no unseemliness. 

Iam afraid I listened little to what sermon 
there was, but allowed my fancy to wander 
from this crowd of working folks, drawn 


Never mind; I'll 


” 
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away from the machinery of industrial 
England in the summer of 1895, to a 
thousand and more years ago, when the rude 
Scandjnavians swept over this spot. and 
buried their warriors in this very yard. 
There are the runic stones still standing 
with Scandinavian inscriptions upon them. 
The island has many such mementoes of the 
Scandinavian occupancy ; but all these were 
erected in the misty days of long ago, and 
to-day the excursionist from Sheffield looks 
at them, mutters, ‘“ Them’s funny old stones,” 
and passes on. 

I found a genuine old Manx woman in 
possession of a hut on the edge of the 
Nunnery grounds just outside Douglas. She 
makes a living by selling ginger beer, biscuits, 
and oranges. When my friends and I asked 
for refreshment she invited us inside her 
hut. This called forth a remark from some 
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people outside whom she had not invited in, 
and then the old dame, who was full of 
courtesy, launched into a description of the 
different kind of visitors she had to deal 
with. She prided herself on reading char- 
acter, and being able to say what were the 
occupations of her visitors. 

I invited her to try on me. Well, I 
worked with my brain, she said. Was I an 
officer ? No, I did not have the carriage of 
an officer. Well, then, I might be an archi- 
tect, or one who invented engines, or a 
lawyer? Yes, perhaps I was a lawyer. I 
explained that I followed a profession much 
less lucrative than any of these, and then 
she discovered I was very strong in imagi- 
nation. And so she went round the party, 
and much to our merriment we learned we 
were all good at making engines. When we 
came away she was in great fear she had 
charged us too much. We showed her she 
had only been paid for her trouble. ‘ Oh, 
more than paid, sirs, more than paid!” she 
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kept repeating. She had not yet learned 
the purpose for which visitors to the Isle 
of Man—like visitors to any other. holiday 
resort—were primarily intended. 

At nightfall the crescent sweep of Douglas 
Bay, with its innumerable lights, presents a 
most bewitching sight. I went out boating 
one evening in the bay just after dusk had 
fallen. The moon. rose large and clear 
behind the hills, and everything was as serene 
as an Italian lake. It was a delightful 
change to get away for an hour from the 
bustling throng and pull seawards ; to watch 
the reflection of the lamps which skirt the 
Promenade ; to hear the softened strains of 
a distant band. 

I have studied holiday crowds in many 
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parts of the world, but the holiday crowd 
I saw at Douglas was the most interesting 
of all. It brought out one side of the 
sritish nature—the thirsting eagerness for 
rampant enjoyment amongst those who, for 
fifty weeks in the year, are chained to a 
weaver’s loom or grow tired and wan behind 
a shop counter. Holidays are too scarce a 
thing with the people of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to be treated with a d/asé air. 
The doors of pleasure have been thrown 
wide open, and what wonder then if there 
be a rush to excess ? 

To-morrow they go back to their dull daily 
life, and to them, at least, the memory of 
Douglas will be like a sweet dream in the 
night ! 
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THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S COURT: 


CURIOSITIES 


Tilustrated by Marr Strercn. 


VY, many years ago, when 
the writer had only succeeded 
in half mounting the steps 
of his “Gradus” at an in- 
different grammar school, he 
was allowed, as a grand after- 
noon treat, to pay a visit to his father, then 
engaged in one of the great law offices. For 
three grave reasons can he well remember all 
the circumstances connected with this great 
and important occasion. Firstly, for the ex- 
quisite quality of the bath buns and ginger 
eer with which he rezaled himself at the 
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THE JUDGE MAKES A POINT. 


CHANCERY. 


then famous Batton’s shop, facing the 
Common Pleas offices in Chancery Lane— 
now, alas! but a tradition of the happy 
past. Secondly, for his bitter disappoint- 
ment at the mean aspect of the official 
surroundings ; thirdly, for his meeting with 
someone whose name was becoming evcry day 
more and more a household word. 

And as to this “someone.” He _ stood 
leaning in a half lounging attitude against a 
high office desk. At the time he was very 
handsomely dressed in open frock coat, 
large double-breasted white waistcoat, very 

















big black satin scarf, and shepherd’s plaid 
trousers. He was a very finely built man, 
with a very curious yet all-amiable look in 
the eyes, his hair was white, his nose was 
broken. Yet for the matter of all «this he 
might well have been taken for a premier 
duke, for he was none other than William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 

And somehow—why I know not—my first 
impressions of Chancery always come back to 
me arm in arm with the great satirist. My 
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THACKERAY, 


second, oddly enough, are connected with 
Charles Dickens—at least, in an indirect 
fashion, with the poor little mad woman of 
“ Bleak House ”—in real life, Miss Flight. 
Here, though it be wandering somewhat, 
let me correct a small mistake in a recently 
published paragraph. This statement was to 
the effect that the demented dwarf always 
carried a small cane. Well, it is a small 
matter altogether; yet to the best of my 
recollection the cane was a common oak 
sapling with a curved handle. As to Miss 
Flight in propria persona, she had a most 
curious bird-like face, her nose sticking out 
sharply, her eyes twinkling with insanity, her 
walk broken by a half limp—although for 
my part I cannot call to mind anything about 
her being lame or physically malformed. 

On entering one of the public law offices 
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her usual procedure was to look around the 
room, and then pointing with her stick at 
some highly re- 
spectable [ solici- 
tor, to call out 
(she had a 
strangely discor- 


dant voice), 
* You villain, ‘ 
you've robbed 
me up. and 


down Chancery 
Lane!” 

To the credit 
of the profes- 
sion it must be 
owned that her 
troublesome re- 
marks and in- 
terruptions to 
important busi- 
ness werealways 
treated with the 





MISS FLIGHT. 


g reatest leni- (From a sketch by the author.) 
ency. Being 
”° 


or, as I 


” 


called a “black hearted robber, 
heard her myself say, ‘‘a white hound, 
seemed to have no effect whatever in 
stopping the 
very frequent 
flow in her 
direction of the 
charitable half- 
crown. 

But it was not 
only inthecourts 
and offices that 
Miss Flight in- 
dulged in these 
mild vagaries. 
Sometimes she 
alarmed her tem- 
porary enemies 
in the open 
street. One day 
walking down 
Chancery Lane 
with a well- 
known author of 
works on legal 
practice, we 
stopped opposite 
to Stevens and 


Norton’s (the 
law publishers) 
window, in 





which was hung 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
a large placard (As the writer remembers to have seen 
announcing the him.) 
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publication of one of my friend’s works. 
Suddenly there was a tap on thé legal literary 
gentleman’s arm—it was Miss Flight, who 
pointed to his own name printed in large red 
letters. This° time, in a voice of chilling 
cold-blooded mystery, she murmured, “ The 
thief, he’s robbed me all up and down 
Chancery Lane!” I shall never forget the 
sorrowful, kindly glance of my friend as he 
handed the poor creature a new florin, as if 
she had paid him the greatest compliment 
under the Law Quarter sun. 

Although Miss Flight was never visited by 
me at her abode—not, however, on account 
of the Dowager Countess of Castlewood’s 
reasons for not treating Mr. Harry Esmond 
to an afternoon call at Newgate—still it is 
somewhat difficult for me to understand the 
allegations that have been made as to her 
extreme poverty. At Long’s, in Chancery 
Lane, a high-class restaurant, she would 
purchase her lunch of cold meat, taking it 
away in the small black handbag that she 
always carried with her—which, by-the-bye, 
I do not think 
after all contained 
the important 
papers referred to 
in ** Bleak House,” 
at least I for one 
never saw them. 
She may have lost 
what was given to 
her, but she cer- 
tainly received a 
fair amount of 
silver every week 
in the way of an 
inoffensively 
given charity. 
With regard to 
her insanity there 
can be no doubt 
whatever. It must 
be owned though 
that it had a some- 
what different 
form to that de- 
scribed in the 
popular novel. 

And now for an 
odd bit of psycho- 
logical study—a 
word or two as to 
the madness of the 
perturbed spirits 
who visit the pur- 
lieus of Chancery. 
It is no exaggera- 
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tion to say—startling as may appear to be the 
statement—that any and everyone who drifts 
into becoming a constant habitué of the courts 
invariably ends by losing all reliable mental 
equi poise, 
frequently 
by becoming 
hopelessly 
imbecile. It: 
real life 
there were 
and are far 
more painful 
examples 
than those 
of Miss 
Flight and 
the con- 
tumacious 
man from 
Shropshire. 
Some thirty 
years ago a 
handsome 
military- 
looking man 
and his sis- 
ter began by 
unconscious 
degrees to 
drift to-* 
wards the 
den of the 
Chancery 
dragon. At first both were only what might 
be termed mildly eccentric in their conduct. 
Then after a time the man grew to be care- 
less in his dress, his manner became more 
oddly excitable, his eyes grew wilder, and the 
nervous movements came on that one some- 
times sees in the habitual drunkard. Clad in 
a smock frock and provided with a spoon and 
tin mug, he might well have been taken for 
an old-time village idiot. Both he and his 
sister, after apparently sinking down to the 
direst poverty, disappeared only a few years 
back from the courts and offices, which, by 
their senseless attendance, had ultimately 
brought ruin to them. 

Of other characters who haunted Chancery 
might be mentioned the particularly un- 
savoury beggar, famous for always making 
his application for alms by notes written in 
an extremely neat hand. Yet even he was 
treated with more consideration than he de- 
served, and the carefully worded application, 
“Sir,—A halfpenny will save my life. 
Yours, &c.,” was very constantly responded 
to despite the physical objections to be made 


‘“*The man grew careless.” 
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to his visitations. It is more than twenty 
or twenty-five years ago since I had the 
pleasure (or nuisance) of this gentleman’s 
company. I believe that he had once been 
in the army and served in the Crimea. 

One of the best remembered by the oldsters 
in Chancery practice was Mr. Cobbett, the 
son of the great Radical. For years he was 
a prisoner in the Queen’s Bench, though, 
strange to say, he might have been released 
if he had so wished. He was for ever and 
a day annoying the court by pleading for a 
habeas corpus, and would not leave gaol 
because he did not wish to be made bankrupt. 
Eventually he was turned out of prison by 
the passing of the Clearance of Gaol Act. 
When at large Cobbett eventually supported 
himself by making inquiries in the courts’ 
offices for suitors. He was in the habit of 
pleading his own cases as against a mortgagee, 
and on one occasion an order was made against 
him to pay costs, 
which he neglected 
to comply with. Be- 
ing brought before 
the court he pleaded 
under an old statute 
that when an order 
was made against 


anyone who sued in 


forma pauperis, the 
pauper could purge 
himself from his lia- 
bility by consenting 
to stand in the 
pillory. I forget 
what the result of 
the plea was, still 
I fancy Mr. Cobbett 
was not allowed to 
follow the example 
of Defoe. 

Perhaps the most 
eccentric suitor, at 
least as regards cos- 
tume, was the late 
Mr. Williams the 
Welsh Druid, who Y 
always turned Yj 
up «@ la Owen 
Glendower, or, 
as the small 
solicitor’s boys 
loved to put it, 
the “regler 
bard ”’—green jacket and trousers, and with 
a long wolf-skin hanging down his back, 
the head forming his cap. However it is 
only fair to say of the odd Welsh gentleman 


THE WELSH DRUID., 


that, although sometimes needlessly trouble- 
some to the Chancery courts and offices, he 
was never at any time otherwise than per- 
fectly well-bred and inoffensive. 

Another eccentric who must be mentioned 
was a well-to-do gentleman who displayed 
on one occasion such an utter indifference’ 
to the current coin of the realm that the 
average human. could not but regard him as 
verging on absolute insanity. It happened 
in this wise. A change in the position of one 
of the law departments necessitated his having 
to walk an extra 100 feet of corridor before 
he could obtain a Chancery dividend of several 
hundreds of pounds. On being told this 
the anti-plutocrat politely remarked that he 
would be hanged if he would trouble to go 
that distance, and angrily walked out of the 
toyal Court without collecting his money. 

Yet this is no matter of marvel to anyone 
at all familiar with Chancery wonders. Some 
of the most troublesome suits have arisen 
from people living abroad, or in great seclu- 
sion in England, becoming, by curious habit, 
totally indifferent to dividends and other 
moneys falling due to them. 

Apart from “ characters,” let me take in 
hand a few of the odd causes which have 
appeared before the courts, and you will see 
there is no falling off in these, even in up- 
to-date times. Only quite recently the fol- 
lowing was heard in Chancery Chambers. 
Under the terms of a marriage settlement a 
certain husband was to succeed to certain 
life interests after his wife’s death on con- 
dition of his not making a fresh marriage— 
on his re-marriage the interests in question 
to pass over to his children. The gentleman 
was however threatened with bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, and neither he nor his children 
wishing the income arising from these in- 
terests to be attached by his creditors, the 
sorrowing widower deliberately married a 
fascinating old lady of 80, allowing her 10s, 
per week on condition that she lived by 
herself. The income passed over to the 
happy family ; papa was provided for by his 
loving progeny, and the creditors had to 
make the best or the worst of it. 

Among curious wills from which dispute: 
arise may be noted that will of a testator 
who devised that his estate should be divided 
in direct ratio with the affection he bore for 
his relations and friends, the cash in court to 
be divided also in the like moieties, and any 
residue whatever in the same moieties. 

But of all romantic and extraordinary 
vases in Chancery was one which was 
settled some ten years ago. In this case the 
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testator was proved to have passed an exis- 
tence which, had it been only a little more 
respectable, one might almost imagine to 
have been a creation of the imagina- 

tion of Robert Louis Stevenson. Born 

the son of a Polish peasant, he passed 

the early part of his life as a miner ; 

next, after changing his name, he 
appeared as a sutler in the Crimea 

war. After this he made his way to 
Burmah, and becoming first scullion 

and then cook in the king’s palace, 
eventually obtained a concession to 

work a part of the ruby mines. He 

made money, started a large mercantile 
business at Rangoon, and died at 
Wiesbaden, leaving behind him a 
fortune of over £130,000. He was 

of wildly polygamous tendencies, yet | 

at the same time he seemed—strange 

as it may appear—to be affected by 
strong religious influences. He be- 
queathed a large sum of money for 

the erection of a stained glass window 

in the Protestant Church of Rangoon. 

Evén the court allowed, according to 

the terms of his will, £450 for the 
raising of a monument to his memory 

in the churchyard of Wiesbaden. He 

left also large sums to some five or six 

of the great London charities. When, 

in accordance with the statute of distribution, 
the next-of-kin came to Chancery Chambers 
there also arrived in a batch over a dozen dirty 
Polish Jews clad in the national gabardine. 
These gentlemen had been exploited, and 
possibly brought over to England on specu- 
lation by a Polish Jew in Whitechapel. 

Although this suit ended in a friendly way 
the costs really amounted to stupendous pro- 
portions. Over £10,000 were allowed on 
account of untaxed alone. On one 
inquiry, set about in Vienna and carried 
into Italy, was expended over £600. Various 
expeditions had to be made to Roumania, 
Rangoon, Vienna and elsewhcre, and there 
were in addition the costs of many passports, 
telegrams, translations, hundreds of affidavits 
filed, reams of depositions, hotel bills, ete. 
Yet in this case the expenditure was almost 
in all instances absolutely necessary for the 
just conduct of the suit. It is now at its 
end—at least let us hope so. Peace be 
to it! 

A case arising out of failure of issue was 
perhaps more amusing even than this, from 
the point of view of the professional anti- 
quary. Here—somewhere about the reign 
of James the First—the testator devised his 


costs 
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great estates in Essex and elsewhere, not to 
any of his relatives, but to certain of his 
personal friends and their issue. In default, 


- Sanccetnaaee. 
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however, of these legatees failing in issue, 
the issue of his next-of-kin were to succeed 
to the property. Now the probability of 
the issue of his friends failing and the 
chance of his relatives ever coming in seems 
to be about as remote as could be. But 
bear in mind there is nothing improbable in 
Chancery. The issue of the original legatees 
did become extinct—not so many years ago. 
More than two centuries had gone by. 
But what had become of the next-of-kin ? 
A lineal descendant was found working as a 
labourer in a mine. At Chancery Chambers 
appeared the Garter King-at-Arms provided 
with rolls upon rolls of charters and other 
parchment. The lucky miner came in for 
everything. 

In some of the cases for Chancery injunc- 
tion one comes across the oddest facts and 
statements. Not so long ago an application 
was made to the court to restrain a fried- 
fish dealer from carrying on his not too 
savoury trade. The nuisance it caused to 
high-class suburban residents in the near 
neighbourhood of the fizzling fat had be- 
come unbearable. Yet respectable high-class 
capital did not win the day there. Before 
the big villas came that fried-fish shop had 
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proved itself to be a cheap blessing to the 
poor nigh by. The fried fish did not go to 
the villas, the villas came of their own 
accord to the fried fish. Fried fish to be 
triumphant, and if to be banished, to be 
justly compensated. 

As to the evidence to be obtained to 
satisfy the maw of the Chancery dragon, it 
comes in such stupendous quantities as to 
be beyond conception. There are over 
1,000,000 Chancery affidavits in the vaults of 
the Law Courts even at this present time, let 
alone those stowed away in the great Record 
Office in Fetter Lane, and these have been 
sworn to in the remotest corners of the 
civilised and uncivilised globe ; sworn to by 
soldiers (their commanders administering the 
oath) in the face of the enemy, when the 
rifles have been cracking and the tulwars 
flashing on the Afghan heights; sworn 


to far away in the distant Rockies, and in the 
Pacific Islands. For the benefit of Chancery, 
Buddhist pundits have appealed to the 
seven firmaments, Atheists have made their 
affirmations. 

On dividend days in Chancery it is im- 
possible to conceive a more mixed crowd 
than that which pays its visit to the Pay- 
master-General. Honest working men who 
cannot sign their names; not too honest 
folk who, at one time of their lives, signed 
somebody else’s name when they should 
not have done so; bishops, clergymen by 
hundreds (the largest class of all), trus- 
tees of hospitals, English noblemen, foreign 
noblemen, ex-ballet dancers—oh! the 
motley crew—though difficult to believe it 

that does benefit very much indeed by 
Chancery. 

But in time, we are told, Chancery will 
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have been a creation of the imagina- 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson. Born 
the son of a Polish peasant, he passed 
the early part of his life as a miner ; 
next, after changing his name, he 
appeared as a sutler in the Crimea 
war. After this he made his way to 
Burmah, and becoming first scullion 
and then cook in the king’s palace, 
eventually obtained a concession to 
work a part of the ruby mines. He 
made money, started a large mercantile 
business at Rangoon, and died at 
Wiesbaden, leaving behind him a 
fortune of over £130,000. He was 
of wildly polygamous tendencies, yet | 
at the same time he seemed—strange 
as it may appear—to be affected by 
strong religious influences. He be- 
queathed a large sum of money for 
the erection of a stained glass window 
in the Protestant Church of Rangoon. 
Even the court allowed, according to 
the terms of his will, £450 for the 
raising of a monument to his memory 
in the churchyard of Wiesbaden. He 
left also large sums to some five or six 
of the great London charities. When, 
in accordance with the statute of distribution, 
the next-of-kin came to Chancery Chambers 
there also arrived ina batch over a dozen dirty 
Polish Jews clad in the national gabardine. 
These gentlemen had been exploited, and 
possibly brought over to England on specu- 
lation by a Polish Jew in Whitechapel. 

Although this suit ended in a friendly way 
the costs really amounted to stupendous pro- 
portions. Over £10,000 were allowed on 
account of untaxed costs alone. On one 
inquiry, set about in Vienna and carried 
into Italy, was expended over £600. Various 
expeditions had to be made to Roumania, 
Rangoon, Vienna and elsewhcre, and there 
were in addition the costs of many passports, 
telegrams, translations, hundreds of affidavits 
filed, reams of depositions, hotel bills, ete. 
Yet in this case the expenditure was almost 
in all instances absolutely necessary for the 
just conduct of the suit. It is now at its 
end—at least let us hope so. Peace be 
to it ! 

A case arising out of failure of issue was 
perhaps more amusing even than this, from 
the point of view of the professional anti- 
quary. Here—somewhere about the reign 
of James the First—the testator devised his 


testator was proved to have passed an exis- 
tence which, had it been only a little more 
respectable, one might almost imagine to 
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however, of these legatecs failing in issue, 
the issue of his next-of-kin were to succeed 
to the property. Now the probability of 
the issue of his friends failing and the 
chance of his relatives ever coming in seems 
to be about as remote as could be. But 
bear in mind there is nothing improbable in 
Chancery. The issue of the original legatees 
did become extinct—not so many years ago. 
More then two centuries had gone by. 
But what had become of the next-of-kin ? 
A lineal descendant was found working as a 
labourer in a mine. At Chancery Chambers 
appeared the Garter King-at-Arms provided 
with rolls upon rolls of charters and other 
parchment. The lucky miner came in for 
everything. 

In some of the cases for Chancery injunc- 
tion one comes across the oddest facts and 
statements. Not so long ago an application 
was made to the court to restrain a ‘fried- 
fish dealer from carrying on his not too 
savoury trade. The nuisance it caused to 
high-class suburban residents in the near 
neighbourhood of the fizzling fat had be- 
come unbearable. Yet respectable high-class 
capital did not win the day there. Before 
the big villas came that fried-fish shop had 


great estates in Essex and elsewhere, not to 
any of his relatives, but to certain of his 
personal friends and their issue. In default, 
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proved itself to be a cheap blessing to the 
poor nigh by. The fried fish did not go to 
the villas, the villas came of their own 
accord to the fried fish. Fried fish to be 
triumphant, and if to be banished, to be 
justly compensated. 

As to the evidence to be obtained to 
satisfy the maw of the Chancery dragon, it 
comes in such stupendous quantities as to 
be beyond conception. There are over 
1,000,000 Chancery affidavits in the vaults of 
the Law Courts even at this present time, let 
alone those stowed away in the great Record 
Office in Fetter Lane, and these have been 
sworn to in the remotest corners of the 
civilised and uncivilised globe ; sworn to by 
soldiers (their commanders administering the 
oath) in the face of the enemy, when the 
rifles have been cracking and the tulwars 
flashing on the Afghan heights; sworn 


to far away in the distant Rockies, and in the 
Pacific Islands. For the benefit of Chancery, 
Buddhist pundits have appealed to the 
seven firmaments, Atheists have made their 
affirmations. 

On dividend days in Chancery it is im- 
possible to conceive a more mixed crowd 
than that which pays its visit to the Pay- 
master-General. Honest working men who 
cannot sign their names; not too honest 
folk who, at one time of their lives, signed 
somebody else’s name when they should 
not have done so; bishops, clergymen by 
hundreds (the largest class of all), trus- 
tees of hospitals, English noblemen, foreign 
noblemen, ex-ballet dancers—oh! the 
motley crew—though difficult to believe it 

that does benefit very much indeed by 
Chancery. 

But in time, we are told, Chancery will 
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cease to be ; Chancery costs will be no more 
recognised than the drugs of the Obi man. 
Maybe. But that happy millennium will 
only arise, alas! when human nature ceases 
to have its being as a wondrously odd mix- 
ture of good and evil. Do not let it also 


be forgotten that estates, are often all the 
better for being administered by Chancery. 
Many a property would have long ago gone 
to ruin had it not been for the control of 
Chancery has its 


chief clerks and receivers. 
cood as well as its bad side. 
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PROGRESS OF LAWN TENNIS. 


3y WILFRED BADDELEY. 


Tilustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 


MONG the many pastimes of our 
sporting little country there 
has seldom been one that has 
obtained, in so comparatively 
short a time, a greater hold 
upon the younger members of 

our game-loving community than has lawn 

tennis. 

From an unromantic beginning (the first 
game at all resembling lawn tennis being 
played over a mud-bank with a cork ball, and 
the players using their hands as rackets) it has 
spread to every remote corner, not only of the 
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United Kingdom but, one may safely say, of 
the world. There was at one time a notion 
that obtained largely among the partisans of 
other sports that lawn tennis was only a 
garden-party game, but this idea has long 
ago been dispelled, and many a cricketer has 
related sadly that he feels far less fatigued 
after making a century off his own bat than 
he does after playing a hard five-set match 
at lawn tennis. 

No one, unless he has tried it, knows the 
fatigue and exertion entailed in playing a 
severely-contested match lasting a couple of 








hours, and no player living can expect to 
win such a match unless he is in the pink of 
condition and feeling absolutely fit. 

It is impossible in a short article such as 
this to explain, even briefly, the different 
methods of making the strokes; I must 
therefore confine myself to matters of general 
interest, and merely enumerate a few of the 
most useful points of the game. 

The first thing that a man who intends to 
take up lawn tennis as a pastime should look 
to is the purchase of really good implements 
wherewith to play. Unless this is done he 
may find that, despite his practice, not the 
slightest improvement seems to be made, and 
naturally he will soon get disgusted with 
himself and the game. 

Secondly, it should be the endeavour of 
every player to practise against an opponent 
about his own level, or at any rate not much 
below it. ‘To practise against a player better 
than oneself is a sure way of improving, 
but to practise against an inferior player for 
any length of time will, unless care is taken, 
bring on a slack feeling which it is often very 
difficult to overcome. One of the best 
methods of improving one’s play is to enter 
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for some of the many open tournaments which 
are held all over the country. This will 
give experience and help to establish self- 
confidence. 

A noteworthy feature of lawn tennis is that 
the professional element has never crept into 
it, as it has so largely into cricket, football 
and golf. No player who is not, in every 
sense of the word, an amateur, is allowed to 
take part in any tournament. There is a 
popular idea that the leading players get 
handsomely remunerated for playing, but like 
many other popular ideas it is absolutely 
erroneous. I have often heard the spectators 
at a tournament wondering what some of 
the principal players get paid, and I have 
frequently been asked the same question 
myself. 

The increasing popularity of the game is 
clearly shown by the way in which it is being 
taken up by those who, not having room in 
their own gardens for a court, play on the 
courts which the London County Council 
have marked out on many of the large 
commons round London. It may safely be 
said that there is no other game, except 
perhaps football, in which so much healthy 
and vigorous exercise can be obtained in so 
short a time as at lawn tennis. One hour’s 
play in the evening, between five and eight 
o'clock, ought to be within the reach of 
everybody, and if that hour were devoted to 
a good hard single there can be no doubt but 
that the players would leave off feeling all 
the better for the exercise and all the more 
able to do justice to the evening meal. Care 
should be taken, however, not to play too 
much, and immediately a feeling of weariness 
comes on it is better to cease playing at once, 
for no good, either physically or as regards 
play, will be obtained by continuing the 
game. Generally speaking, the pleasantest 
time of the day to play is between five and 
eight o'clock in the evening. 

A new departure, which should interest all 
lovers of lawn tennis, will be made this season, 
for an inter-county competition is to be 
decided, much on the same lines as the inter- 
county cricket competition, and this should 
prove a great success. There is nothing like 
friendly rivalry to make a game popular, and 
every player who is qualified, either by birth 
or residence, to play for his county ‘should 
endeavour to improve sufficiently to justify 
his being chosen to represent it in the 
competition. When he has obtained this 
distinction there is still further scope for his 
ambition, for, having represented his county, 
his endeavours should be to represent his 
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THE PROGRESS OF LAWN TENNIS. 


country in international matches, and finally 
to win the blue ribbon of lawn tennis by 
overcoming every opponent for the All- 
England Championship. 

The international match between England 
and Ireland has only recently been instituted 
—1892 being the first year in which it was 
held—but it has already become so popular 
that for the future it will, in all probability, 
bea regular feature of the lawn tennis season. 
Each country is represented by six players, 


THE ALL-ENGLAND CLUB GROUND AT WIMBLEDON. 


the match being played alternately in England 
and Ireland. 

The first contest was brought off at the 
Balls Bridge Ground, Dublin, and resulted 
in favour of Ireland by five events to four, 
doubles only being played. The following 
year (1893) singles as well as doubles were 
included, and consequently, instead of there 
being only nine matches contested there 
were fifteen, each player playing one single 
and three doubles. This time it was the 
Englishmen’s turn to win, which they did 
by nine events to six. The match took 
place on the All-England Club Ground at 
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Wimbledon (a sketch of which appears under- 
neath. 

Last year the contest was again played in 
Dublin, but on a different ground, the courts 
in the famous Fitz-William Square being re- 
quisitioned, and the result of the match once 
more went in favour of the representatives 
of the Emerald Isle. During the time the 
play was progressing a tremendous thunder- 
storm burst over the ground, but the majority 
of the players stuck bravely to their work. 





Perhaps the fact that 

two of the Englishmen 

lost their train at Euston 

and had to cross on the 

morning of the day on which 

the match was decided, arriving 

in Dublin at 6 o’clock in the 

morning after twelve hours’ hard travelling, 
not to mention a bad tossing across the St. 
George’s Channel, had something to do 
with Ireland’s success, as neither of the two 
players won a match between them. This 
year the contest was brought off on the 
Lancashire County Cricket Ground «at 
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A ** RENSHAW SMASH. 


Aigburgh, near Liverpool. The English 
team won the singles by six events to nothing, 
and the doubles by six events to three, 
making a total of twelve matches to three in 
England’s favour. 

The Covered Court Championship for this 
year has resulted in a win for Mr. E. W. 
Lewis, who had a “walk over” in the 
championship round, the holder (Mr. H. S 
Mahony) having fallen a victim to the in- 
fluenza epidemic, and thus being rendered 
incapable of defending his title, this unfor- 
tunate circumstance depriving the public of 
witnessing a fine match. The doubles went 
to Messrs. W. V. Eaves and C. H. Martin, 
who also had a “walk over” in the cham- 
pionship round, as Mr. Mahony was (with 
Mr. E. G. Meers) the holder of the doubles 
as well as the singles. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the game is the good fellowship which exists 
amongst the leading players; and although 


when in court there is the keenest desire to 
win, and each player does his utmost to 
secure the victory, yet on the termination of 
the match the erstwhile opponents are im- 
mediately on the best of terms again, no 
trace of irritation or ill feeling being ob- 
servable. It would be well, both for them- 
selves and the game, if all players would 
endeavour to imitate this sportsmanlike spirit. 

There has been for some time past a feeling 
among many of the chief authorities on the 
game that the element of luck should, as far 
as possible, be eliminated, and in view of 
this there is a great probability that a new 
law will be passed making every ball which 
touches the top of the net and falls over 
into court a “let.” This has long been the 
rule with regard to the Service, and it is 
thought that it would be more satisfactory 
to all concerned were the rule extended as 
above mentioned. 

There are many people even at the present 
day who still confuse the game of “ tennis” 
with lawn tennis, while in reality the two 
are totally different. Tennis is always played 
indoors, and the fact that lawn tennis is 
now also largely played in covered courts 
certainly tends to add to the confusion. As 
a matter of fact, except that both games are 
played with rackets and balls and over a net, 
there are but few points of similarity. Ev.n 
the rackets are utterly different in shape, 
weight, and the manner in which they are 
strung. Tennis rackets are heavier, and 
have a huge lop on one side, and it would be 
impossible to play lawn tennis with them. 
The balls, again, in tennis are quite hard, 
and have very little bound in them as 
compared with those used at lawn tennis. 
Besides these differences, which are merely 
matters of detail, there is a great difference 
in the method of serving and the general 
style of play, the net being much higher at 
tennis than at lawn tennis. I do not intend, 
however, to go further into the differences 
which exist between the two games, but 
shall rest content with having pointed out, 
in case it may still be unknown to any of 
the readers of this article, that such dif- 
ferences do exist, and that the two games 
are entirely distinct from each other. 

The first great tournament of the season 
is held in Dublin, in the Fitz-William 
Square, when both the Single and Double 
Championships of Ireland are decided. This 
meeting is more important than any other, 
with the exception of the All-England 
Championship meeting, and constitutes one 
of the two great weeks of Dublin society. 
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The Fitz-William meeting is one of the best 
managed and most enjoy able of tournaments. 
Every English player who attends it is certain 
of a most hearty welcome, and, if he cares 
for such things, invitations to ‘dinners and 
dances galore are showered upon him by the 
committee of the Fitz-William Club, headed 
as it is by one of the most able and inde- 
fatigable of honorary secretaries in the person 
of Colonel Courtenay. Nevertheless, should 


he accept all the invites he receives he must 
not expect to be in his best form on the days 
on which the final rounds are played. 


A ‘* BACK-HANDER.” 


A lawn tennis tour through the Southern 
counties is a really most enjoyable holiday, 
and there are meetings in abundance at which 
every class of player can compete. Take, for 
instance, a tonr to Exmouth, Teignmouth, 
Falmouth and Seaton. This is as pleasant a 
trip as one can desire, and one where lawn 
tennis can be combined with the hundreds of 
other diversions always to be found at such 
well-known watering places. Earlier in the 
year the principal meetings take place in and 
around London, the larcrest being held at 


Beckenham, Blackheath, and at the Queen’s 
Club, West Kensington, at all of which 
enormous entries are obtained. Perhaps 
the most enthusiastic “ gallery” to be found 
at any meeting collects at the Northern 
meeting, which is held every alternate year at 
Old Trafford, Manchester, and at Aigburth, 
near Liverpool (an illustration of which 
ground appears on the following page). At 
each of these places there are frequently 
between 4000 and 5000 spectators who watch 
with the keenest interest the play on the 
final days. The ground at Aigburth is very 
pretty and overlooks the river Mersey. 

After the championships at Wimbledon 
have been decided, the tournament. player is 
off to the Midland meetings at Edgbaston, 
Leamington, Leicester and Nottingham, at 
all of which places he may spend a most 
enjoyable holiday. These meetings are limited 
to three days apiece, and so all four cau be 
comfortably “ done” in a fortnight. 

Another very pleasant fortnight can be 
spent at the Brighton and Eastbourne 
tournaments, which are held early in 
September, each meeting lasting a week. 
At Brighton the Sussex County Champion- 
ship is decided, the meeting being held on 
the Sussex County Cricket Ground at Hove, 
where the courts are perfection. At East- 
bourne the principal event is the South of 
England Championship, and the tournament 
is brought off in the Devonshire Park, one 
of the prettiest and most fashionable grounds 
in England. 

It is not at all necessary, however, to con- 
fine oneself to the United Kingdom for a 
lawn tennis tour. In September there are 
two very pleasant little meetings held over 
the Channel, the one at Boulogne and the 
other at Dinard. Numerous tournaments 
are also held in Germany, the most fashion- 
able of which takes place at Homburg, and 
at this, as well as at every other continental 
meeting, English players are always made 
most welcome, and nothing can exceed the 
hospitality extended to them. During the 
winter season the months we spend in 
misery over here can be most pleasantly 
whiled away at Cannes, where the sand courts 
are splendid and where there is alw ays a large 
gathering of the lawn tennis community. 
A remarkable coincidence in lawn tennis is 
the number of twins who have excelled at 
the game, there being no less than six pairs— 
four pairs of gentlemen and two pairs of 
ladies, who are well known among its lead- 
ing exponents. Some of the mistakes which 
arise in consequence of the players being so 
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much alike are most amusing. Not long 
ago, for instance, at a well-known tourna- 
ment two members of two pairs of twins 
were talking together, and it was some 
time before they made the discovery that 
they were mutually mistaken, and that each 
thought he was talking to his companion’s 
brother. ; 

Since the day when Mr. William Renshaw 
stood out as far and away the best player 
there has been a great alteration in the 
position of the leading exponents of the 
game, for where in those days there was 
one good performer they can now be counted 
by the dozen. No one can ever hope to 
remain at the head of affairs for so long a 
period as did Mr. W. Renshaw. The club 
champion of to-day would have been quite 
good enough to have competed for the All- 
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England Championship not many years-ago, 
but owing to the great general improvement 
of the play he frequently finds he has quite 
enough to do to retain his local honours 
without venturing into fresh’ fields and 
pastures new in search of greater victories. 

At lawn tennis, as at every other game, it ; 
is far better to commence playing when 
young, a free and easy style being more 
readily attained in one’s youth than later 
on ; and besides this, it takes many years of 
steady practice to become at all a first-class 
exponent of the game. The advantages 
which we now enjoy with regard to the 
implements of the game are, as compared 
with those of the earlier devotees, truly pro- 7 
digious, and for this reason alone the standard “4 
of play has wonderfully improved and will 
continue to do so. 


fuk AIGBURTH GROUNTr AT LIVERPOOL. 
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A SUMMER WIND. 
(Illustrated by Ben Boorusy.) 


O, SummER WInpD, that woos the flowers, 
And bends the poplars in the vale, 
That eddies round the gray church towers, 
And lifts the windmill’s spider sail ; 
That rustles harvest fields of gold, 
And swings the scarlet poppies high, 
That draws the shadows on the wold, 
And heaps the thunder in the sky. 
Tell me the meaning of your play: 
What is your business here to-day ? 


I hear you in the old oak copse, 
Calling the cuckoos out to play ; 
I see you drive the shepherd’s mops 
Along the merry woodland way. 
The swallows down the stream you race, 
And flout the orchards on the banks, 
Till every apple’s blushing face 
Bears witness to your wanton pranks. 
Tell m2 the meaning of this play: 
What is your business here to-day ? 


THE ANSWER OF THE WIND. 
Adown the villaze street I fly, 
And into every house I peer ; 
To kiss your love I fondly try, 
And lift a ringlet from her ear. 
Then in that fairy shell I place 
Th? love-word that you gave to me: 
Her eyes light up, her sweet lips trace 
The kiss which I bring back to thee. 
That is the meaning of my play! 
a That is my business here to-day ! 
S00 Thway® | 
‘ 4 Guy Boorney. 
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By Henry Seton Merriman,* 


(Author of “ With Edged 


Tools,” “ The Slave of the Lamp,” etc.) 


Illustrated by R. Jack. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue early chapters of this story introduce Henry and 
Luke Fitz-Henry, two naval cadets, who have been 
adopted by the Honourable Mrs. Harrington. Some 
years elapse, and then we tind Henry Fitz-Henry visit- 
ing the Casa d’Erraha, in M: ullorea, where Edward 
Challoner, a cousin of Mrs. Harrington, resides. Chal- 
loner suddenly dies, leaving his daughter Eve, with 
whom Henry is in love, penniless. Count de Lloseta, 
to whom the Casa d’Erraha be ‘longs, begs Eve to accept 
her old home as a gift. To this she will not consent, 
and returns to E ngland with her uncle, Captain Bontner. 
In the meantime Luke falls desperately in love with 
Agatha Ingham-Baker, a frequent visitor at the house 
of Mrs. Harrington. Agatha, who is vain and selfish, 
will not definitely accept him, hoping to marry a 
wealthier man. The scene then changes to the small 
fishing town of Somarsh. The inhabitants are panic- 
stricken owing to the failure of their local bank, and 
Bontner is one of those ruined by the catastrophe. 

Eve, anxious to do something in this dilemma, writes 

an account of Spanish life, and sends to a well- 
known editor named Craik. He accepts it, and com- 
missions other work for her. ‘Then once more Lloseta 
endeavours to persuade Eve to allow him to help her, 
and do something to relieve their straitened circumstances, 
‘© No,” she answers with a smile, ‘‘uncle and I are not 
beaten yet; but when we are, we will come to you.” 


CHAPTER III. 


BAFFLED. 
‘‘ He conquers who awaits the end.” 
ORTUNE fixed her wayward 
fancy on the first sketch that 
Eve contributed to the Com- 
mentator, Wayward, indeed, 
for Eve herself knew that i 
was not good, and in the 
lettered quiet of the editorial sanctum John 
Craik smiled querulously to himself. John 
Craik had a supreme contempt for the public 
taste, but he knew exactly what it wanted. 
He was like a chef smiling over his made 
dishes. He did not care for the flavour 
himself, but his palate was subtle enough to 
detect the swect or bitter that served to 
tickle his master’s tongue. He served the 
public faithfully, with a twisted, cynic smile 
behind his spectacles—for John Craik had a 
family to feed. He knew that Eve’s work 
was only partially good—true woman’s work 
that might cease to flow at any moment. But 
he detected the undeniable originality of it, 
and the public palate likes a novel flavour. 
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So deeply versed was he in worldly know- 
ledge, so thoroughly had he gauged the critic, 
the journalist, and the public, that before 
he unfolded a newspaper he could. usually 
foresee the length, the nature, and the 
literary merit of the criticism. He knew 
that the tendency of the age is to acquire as 
much knowledge as possible i in a short time. 
He looked upon the world as a huge kinder- 
garten, and the Commentator was _ its 
schoolbook. It was good that the world’s 
knowledge of its own geography should be 
cxtended, but the world must not be allowed 
to detect the authority of the usher’s voice. 
There are a lot of people who, like women at 
a remnant sale, go about the pzths of litera- 
ture picking up scraps which do not match, 
and never can be of the slightest use. It 
was John Craik’s business to set out his 
remnant counter to catch these wandering 
learners, and Eve sent him her wares by a 
lucky chance at the moment when he wented 
them. 

The editor of the Commentator was 
sitting in his deep chair before the fire one 
morning about eleven o'clock, when the 
clerk, whose business it was to tell glib lies 
about his chief, brought him a card. 

* Lloseta!” said Craik aloud, to himself. 
“ Ask him to come up.” 

“The man who ought to have written the 
Spanish sketches,” he commented when thc 
clerk had left the room. 

The Count came into the room with a 
certain ease of manner subtly indicative of 
the fact that it was not the first time that he 
had visited it. He shook hands and waited 
until the clerk had closed the door. 

There was a copy of the month’s Com- 
mentator on the table. De Lloseta took 
up and opened it at the first page. 

“Who wrote that?” he asked, holding 
out the magazine. 

Craik lang a sudden boyish laugh— 
but he held his side the while. 

“You not only beard the lion in his den, 
but you ask him to tell you the tricks of his 
trade,” he said. “ Sit ‘down, all the same. 
You don’t mind my pipe, do you ? ” 

The Spaniard sat down and sought a 
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deliberation which made his companion fidget 
in his chair. 

“You asked me to write those sketches,” 
said the Count pleasantly. “I delayed, and 
you gave the order to someone else. As- 
suredly I have a certain right to ask who my 
supplanter is.” 

‘“‘ None whatever, my dear Lloseta. I did 
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**Who wrote that?’ he asked.” 


not give the order for those sketches—they 
came, 

“ From whom ?” 

"meat" 

“ You will not tell me ?’ 

“My dear man, I cannot. The smell of 
printing ink is not good for a man’s morals. 
Leave me my unsullied honour.” 

The Count had iighted his cigarette. He 
looked keenly at his companion’s deeply- 
lined face, and the blue smoke floated 
between them. 

“There are not many people who could 
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cigarette case in his waistcoat pocket with a - 
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have written that article,” he said. “ For 
the few English who know Spain like that 
are known to the natives. And no Spaniard 
would have dared to write it.” 

John Craik laughed, and while he was 
laughing his eyes were grave and full of 
keen observation. 

“Then you admit that it is true,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered the Count ; “ it is true— 
all of it. The writer knows my country as 
few Englishmen—or aomen know it.” 

John Craik was leaning back in his deep 
chair, an emaciated, pain-stricken form. 
His calm gray eyes met the quick glance and 
did not fall nor waver. 

“Then you will not tell me ?” 

“No. But why are you so anxious to 
know ?” 

The Count smoked for a few seconds in 
silence. 

“T will tell you,” he said suddenly, “in 
confidence.” 

Craik nodded, and settled himself again 
in his chair. He was a very fidgety 
man. 





Lim “Tt is not the first article thet 


3. | care about,” explained De Lloseta. 
oe “Tt is that which is behind it. 


ov This ’’—he laid his hand on the 


page—“is my own country, the 
north and east of Spair, the wildest part of 
the Peninsula, the home of the Catalonians, 
who have always been the leaders in strife 
and warfare. It is the country from whence 
my family has its source. All that is written 
about Catalonia or the Balecares must neces- 
sarily refer in part to me and mine. This 
writer may know too much.” 

“T think,” said John Craik, “that I can 
guarantee that if the writer does know too 
much, -the Commentator shall not be the 
channel through which the knowledge will 
reach the public.” 

“Thanks, but—can you guarantee it? 
Can you guarantee that the public interest 
being aroused by these articles may not ask 
for further details, which details might easily 
be given elsewhere, in something less— 
respectable—than the Commentator ?” 

“My dear sir, one would think you had a 
crime on your conscience.” 

Cipriani de Lloseta smiled—such a smile 
as John Craik had never seen before. 

“JT have many,” he answered. “ Who has 
not ?” 

“Yes ; they accumulate as life goes on, do 
they not? But fortunately the conscience 
toughens in ratio to the strain put upon 
it,” 
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“What I fear,” went on De Lloscta, “ is 
the idle gossip which obtains in England 
under the pleasant title of ‘Society Notes,’ 
‘Boudoir Chat,’ and other newfangled 
vulgarities. In Spain we have not that.” 

“Then Spain is the Promised Land !” 

“ Your Society journalists may talk of the 
English nobility—though the aristocracy that 
fills the ‘Society Notes’ is almost invariably 
the artistocracy of yesterday. But I want 
to keep the Spanish families out of it if 
possible—the names that were there before 
printing was invented.” 

“Printing and education are too cheap 
nowadays,” said John Craik. “They are 


both dangerous instruments in the hands of ' 
fools, and it is the fool who goes to the. 


cheap market. But you need not be afraid 
of the Society papers. It is only those who 
wish to be advertised who find themselves 
there.” 

De Lloseta’s thoughts had gone back to 
the Commentator. He picked up the magazine 
and was looking over the pages of the 
Spanish article. 

“Tt is clever,’ 
clever.” 

Craik nodded, after the manner of one who 
had formed his own opinion and intended 
to abide by it. He was a gentle mannered 
man in the ordinary intercourse of life, but 
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he said. “It is very 


on the battle-field of letters he was a verit-. 


able Coeur-de-Lion. He quailed before no 
man. 

“ You know,” said the Count, “there are 
only two persons who could have written 
this—and they are women. If it is the one, 
I fear nothing, if the other, I fear every- 
thing.” 

“Then,” said John Craik, shuffling in his 
chair, “ fear nothing.” 

De Lloseta looked at him sharply. 

“T could force you to tell a lie by mention- 
ing the name of the woman who wrote this,” 
he said. 

“Then don’t!” said John Craik. “I 
lie beautifully !” 

“No, I will not. But I will ask you to 
do something for me instead: let me read 
the proofs of these as they are printed.” 

For exactly two seconds John Craik 
pondered. 

“T shall be happy to do that,” he said. 
“* T will let you know when the proof is ready. 
You must come here and read it in this 
room.” 

Cipriani de Lloseta rose from his seat. 

“Thank you,” he said holding out his 
hand. “I will not keep you from your 
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work. You are doing a better action than 
you are aware of.” 

He took the frail, contorted fingers in his 
grasp for a second and turned to go. 
Before the door closed behind him John 
Craik was at work again. 

So Eve Challoner’s work passed through 
Cipriani de Lloseta’s hand, and that noble- 
man came into her life from another point. 
It would seem that in whichever direction 
she turned the Mallorcan was waiting for 
her with his grave persistence, his kindly 
determination to watch over her, to exercise 
that control over her life which is really the 
chief factor of feminine happiness on earth— 
if women only knew it. For all through 
Nature there are qualities given to the male 
for the sole advantage of the female, and 
the beasts of the forest rise up in silent 
protest against the nonsense that is talked to- 
day of woman’s place in the world. We 
may consider the beasts of the field to 
advantage, for through all the chances and 
changes of education, of female emancipation, 
and the subjection of the weaker sort of man, 
there will continue to run to the end of time 
the one grand principle that “the male is 
there to protect the female and the female 
to care for her young. 

Cipriani de Lloseta thus late in life 
seemed to have found an object. Eve 
Challoner, while bringing back the past 
with a flood of recollections (for she seemed 
to carry the air of Mallorca with her), had so 
far brought him to the present that for the 
first time since thirty years‘and more he 
began to be interested in the life that was 
around him. 

He suspected—nay, he almost knew—that 
Eve had written the article in the Com- 
mentator which had attracted so much at- 
tention. John Craik had to a certain extent 
baffled him. He had called on the editor of 
the great periodical in the hope of gleaning 
some detail—some little scrap of information 
which would confirm his suspicion, but he 
had come away with nothing of value except 
the promisethat the printed matter should pass 
through his hands before it reached the public. 

Even if he was mistaken, and this proved 
after all to be the work of Mrs. Harrington, 
the fact of the proof being offered to his 
scrutiny was in itself an important safeguard. 
This, however, was only a secondary possi- 
bility. He knew that Eve had written this 
thing, and he wished to have the opportunity 
of correcting one or two small mistakes which 
he antic‘pated and which he felt that he 
alone could rectify. 
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In the meantime John Craik was scribbling 
a letter to Eve in his atrocious caligraphy. 
“ DEAR Mapam” (he wrote)— 

“ Your first article is, I am glad to say, 
attracting considerable attention. 
solutely necessary that I should see you, with 
a view of laying down plans for further con- 
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from the Mediterranean to fill the post of 
navigating lieutenant to a new ironclad at 
that time fitting out at Chatham, bought 
the Commentator from an enterprising news- 
agent given to maritime venture in Plymouth 
harbour. The big steamer only stayed long 
enough to discharge her mails, and Fitz being 

a sailor did not go 








ashore. Instead, he 
sat on a long chair 
on deck and read the 
Commentator. He 
naturally concluded 
that at last Ciprianide 
Lloseta had acceded 
to John Craik’s wish. 
The Inghanm- 
Bakers had come 
home from Malta and 
were at this time 
staying with Mrs. 
Harrington in Lon- 
don. Agatha had 
of late taken to read- 
ing the newspapers 
somewhat exhaus- 
tively. She read, 
namely,such columns 
as are usually passed 
over by the majority 
of womankind—such 
as naval intelligence 
and those uninterest- 
ing details of mari- 
time affairs printed 
in small type, and 
stated to emanate 
from I.loyd’s, wher- 
ever that vague 
source may be. 
From these 
neglected corners of 
the Morning Post 
Agatha Ingham- 
Baker had duly 
learnt that Henry 
Fitz-Henry had been 
appointed navigating 
lieutenant to the 














‘‘ Reading the newspapers somewhat exhaustively.” 


Please let me know how this can 
be arranged. Yours truly, 
“ JOHN CRAIK.” 
And at the same time another man, to 
whom all these things were of paramount 
importance—to whom all that touched Eve's 
life was as if it touched his own—was reading 


the Commentator. Fitz, on his way home 


Terrific, lying at 
Chatham, which 
would necessitate his leaving the Ki/ti- 
wake at Gibraltar and returning to Eng- 
land at once. She also read that the Indian 
liner Croonah had sailed from Malta for 
Gibraltar and London with two hundred 
and five passengers and twenty-six thousand 
pounds in specie. 

And John Craik had written to Eve to 
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come to London, where she had a permanent 
invitation to stay with Mrs. Harrington. 

From over the wide world these people 
seemed to be drifting together like leaves 
upon a pond—borne hither and thither by 
some unseen current, swirled suddenly by a 
passing breath—at the mercy of wind and 
weather and chance, each occupied in his 
or her small daily life, looking no further 
ahead than the next day or the next week. 
And yet they were drifting surely and steadily 
towards each other, driven by the under- 
current of Fate, against which the strongest 
will may beat itself in vain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FOR THE HIGHEST BIDDER. 


‘Let thine eyes look right on.” 


“ How handsome Fitz looks in his uniform !” 
Mrs. Ingham-Baker said, with that touch of 
nervous apprehension which usually affected 
all original remarks addressed by her to Mrs. 
Harrington. 

Mrs. Ingham-Baker had been to Malta 
and back, but the wonders of the deep had 
failed to make a wiser woman of her. If 
one wishes to gain anything by seeing the 
world, it is best to go and look at it early in 
life. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Harrington, with a 
glance in the direction of Agathe, the only 
othcr oecupant of the drawing-room—* yes ; 
he is a good-looking young fellow.” 

Agatha was reading the (lobe, sitting 
upright and stiff, for she was wearing a new 
ball-dress. 

“JT think,” went on Mrs. Ingham-Baker 
volubly, “that I have never seen a naval 
uniform before—in 2 room, close at hand, 
you know. Of course, on board the Croonah 
the officers wore a sort of uniform, but they 
had not a sword.” 

Agatha turned over her newspaper im- 
patiently. Mrs. Harrington was listening 
with an air of the keenest interest which 
might have been sarcastic. 

“ Poor Luke had not quite so much gold 
braid——” ; 

Agatha looked up, and Mrs. Ingham-Bakcr 
collapsed. 

“T should think,” she added, after some 
nervous shufflings in her seat, “ that a sword 
is a great nuisance. Should you not think 
so, Marion dear ?” 

“T do not know,” replied Mrs. Harrington ; 
“*T never wore one.” 

Mrs. Ingham-Baker laughed cagerly at 
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herself efter the manner of persons who 
cannot afford to keep up a decent self-respect. 

“But I always rather think,” she went 
on, with an apprehensive glance towards her 
daughter, “that a sword is rather out of 
place in a drawing-room, or—or anywhere 
where there are carpets, you know.” 

“JT thought you had never seen one 
before,’ put in Agatha, without looking up 
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“ And Mrs. Ingham-Baker collapsed.” 


from her newspaper. “In a room—close it 
hand, you know.” 

“No--no, of course not; but I knew, 
dear, that they were worn. Of course, in 
warfare it is different.” 

“Tn warfare,’ said Mrs. Harrington 
patiently, “they are usually supposed to 
come in rather handy.” 

“ Yes—he ! he!” aequiesced Mrs. Ingham- 
Baker, adjusting a bracelet on her stout arm 
with something approaching complacency. 
She thought she began to see daylight 
through the conversational maze in which— 
with the best intentions—she had involved 
herself. “ But I was only thinking that for 
a lady’s drawing-room I think I like Luke’s 
quiet black clothes just as much.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Mrs. Uarrington ; 









“because I expect you will see several other 
men in the same dress this evening.” 

Mrs. Harrington had got up a party to 
go to the great naval ball of the season—a 
charity ball. Her party consisted of the 
Ingham-Bakers and the Fitz-Henrys, and 
for the first time for eight years the twin 
brothers met in the large house in Grosvenor 
Gardens. They were at this moment in the 
dining-room together, where they had becn 
left by their hostess with a kindly injunction 
to finish the port wine, duly tempered (as 
was all Mrs. Harrington’s kindness) by 
instructions not to smoke. 

Agatha’s feelings were rather mixed, so, 
like the wise young woman of the world that 
she was, she read the evening paper with 
great assiduity and refused to think. She 
was fully prepzred for the battle, though the 
trumpet gave forth no certain sound. Her 
dress she felt was a great success. She knew 
that she was lither and straighter and more 
eraceful than would be nine maidens out of 
every ten in the ballroom that evening. 
She was equipped for conquest, but she was 
not quite sure of her plan of campaign. The 
fair snake-like hair was coiffed to perfection, 
as the fashion-paper hath it.  Agetha 
Ingham-Baker was looking her best, and she 
knew it. Moreover she had been brought up 
to consider looks first. 

The evening had been one of compari- 
sons. Fitz and Luke had come together, 
for they were sharing rooms in Jermyn Street. 
l'itz, smart, upright, essentially the naval 
officer and the unquestionable gentleman. 
Luke, a trifle browner, more weather-beaten, 
with a faint, subtle suggestion of a rougher 
life. Fitz, easy, good-natured, calmly sure 
of himself—utterly without self-conscious- 
ness. Luke, conscious of inferior grade, not 
quite at case, jealously on the alert for the 
comparison. 

And Agatha had known from the first 
moment that in the eyes of the world (and 
Mrs. Harrington looked through those eyes) 
there was no comparison. Fitz carried all 
before him. All except Agatha. The girl 
was puzzled. Luke could not be compared 
with Fitz, and the whole world did not com- 
pare with Luke. She was fully awake to the 
contradiction, and she could not reconcile 
her facts. She had been very properly 
brought up at the Brighton Boarding School, 
receiving a good, practical, modern, nine- 
teenth-century education—a curriculum of 
solid facts culled from the latest school books, 
from which Love had very properly been 
omitted. 
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And now, as she pretended to read the 
Globe, Agatha was puzzling vaguely and 
numbly over the contradictions that come 
into human existence with the small adjunct 
called love. She was wondering how it was 
that she saw Luke’s faults and the thousand 
ways in which he was inferior to his brother, 
and yet that with all these to stay him up 
Fitz did not compare with Luke. After all, 
there must have been some small defect in the 
education which she had received, for instead 
of thinking these futile things she ought to 
have been attempting to discover—as was her 
mother at that moment—which of the two 
brothers seemed more likely to inherit Mrs. 
Harrington’s money. 

Agatha’s thoughts went back to the 
moment on the deck of the Croonah, when 
the strong sea-breeze swept over her and 
Luke, and the strength of it, the simple, 
open force, seemed to be part and parcel of 
him-—of the strong arms around her in which 
she was content to lie quiescent. She won- 
dered for a moment whether it had all been 
true. She looked down at her perfect dress, 
at her bare arms, at the gleaming bracelets, 
and she failed to realise that she was the 
same woman. 

For Agatha Ingham-Baker was essentially 
human and womanly in that she was, and 
ever would be, a creature of possibilities. 
She took up her long gloves and began 
slowly to draw them on. . They were quite 
new, and she smoothed them with a distinct 
satisfaction, under which there brooded the 
sense of a new possibility. In all her caleu- 
lations of life (and these had been many) she 
had never thought of the possibility of 
misery. She buttoned the gloves, she drew 
them cunningly up over her rounded arms, 
and she wondered whether she was going to 
be a miserable woman all her life. She saw 
herself suddenly with those inward eyes which 
are sometimes vouchsafed to us momentarily, 
and she saw Misery—in its best dress. ’ 

Then she looked up as Fitz and Luke 
came into the room. Luke’s eyes were 
only for her. Fitz, with the unconcealed 
absorption which was often his, absolutely 
ignored her presence. And the little incident 
roused something contradictory in Agatha— 
something evil and, alas! feminine. She 
awoke to the very matter-of-factness of the 
present moment, and she determined to make 
a conquest of Fitz. 

Agatha was not quite on her guard, and 
Mrs. Harrington’s cold gray eyes were very 
much on the alert. It had once been this 
lady’s intention to use Agatha as a means of 
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subjecting Luke to her own capricious will— 
Agatha being the alternative means where 
money had failed. She had almost forgotten 
this when Luke came into the room with 
eyes only for Agatha—and the girl was 
looking ai Fitz. 

“‘T suppose, Agatha,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
“ you will not be at a loss for partners to-night. 
You will know plenty of dancing men.” 

“ Oh, I suppose so,” replied Agatha indiffe- 
rently. She turned over her newspaper and 
retreated, as it wore, behind her first line of 
defence—the sure line of audacious silence. 

“The usual throng ?’ 

“The usual throng,” answered Agatha, 
imperturbably. 

Luke was biting his nails impatiently. 
His jealousy was patent to any woman. 
Fitz was talking to Mrs. Inzham-Bakcr. 

“ T should advise you young mcn to secure 
your dances now,” continued Mrs. Harrington 
with her usual fatal persistence. “ Once 
Agatha gets into the room she will be 
snapped up.” 

Fitz turned round with his good-natured 
smile—the smile that indicates a polite 
attention to en indifferent conversation— 
and Mrs. Ingham-Baker was free to thrust 
in her awkward oar. She splashed in. 

“Oh, I am sure she will not Ict herself be 
snapped up to-night, will you, dear ?” 

“That, no doubt, depends upon the 
snapper,’ put ine Mrs. Harrington ; looking 
—perhaps by accident—at Fitz. “ Fitz,” 
she went on, “come here and tell me all 
about your new ship. I hope you are proud 
—I am. I am often laughed at for a 
garrulous old woman when I begin talking 
of you!” 

She glanced aside at Mrs. Ingham-Baker, 
who was beaming on Fitz, as the simple- 
hearted beam on the rising sun. 

“Yes,” said the stout lady, “we are 
all so delighted. Agatha was only saying 
yesterday that your success was wonderful. 
She was quite excited about it.” 

The fond mother looked invitingly to- 
wards her daughter with a smile that said as 
plainly as words : 

“There you are! I have cleared the 
stage for you—step in and score a point.” 

But Agatha did not respond. 

“T suppose it is a steamer,” continued Mrs. 
Ingham-Baker eagerly. ‘“ A steam man-of- 
war.” 

“ Yes,” replied Fitz with perfect gravity ; 
‘a steam man-of-war.” 

* The Horrible—or the Terrible, is it not ? ” 
“The Terrific.” 
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There was an account of the new war-ship 
in the evening paper which Agatha had laid 
aside, and Fitz was impolitely glancing at 
this while he spoke. The journal gave the 
names of the officers. Fitz was wondering 
whether Eve Challoner ever saw the Globe. 

Mrs. Ingham-Baker became lost in a 
maternal fit of admiration. She was look- 
ing at Agatha with her head on one side. 
At intervals she glanced towards Fitz—an 
inviting glance, as if to draw his attention to 
the fact that one of Nature’s most perfect 
productions was waiting to gladden his 
vision. 

“Look!” that little glance seemed to 
say. “ Look at Agatha. Zs she not lovely ?” 

Sut Fitz was still wondering whether Eve 
was in the habit of reading the Globe. He 
vitcn wondered thus about her daily habits, 
trying to picture, in his ignorant masculine 
way, the hours and minutes of a girl’s daily 
cxistence. 

Mrs. Ingham-Baker could not stand this 
waste of his time and Agatha’s dress. 

“What do you think of Agatha’s frock ?” 
she asked Mrs. Harrington, in a whisper 
which was audible to everyone in the 
room. 

“It is very pretty,” replied the hostess, 
who happened to be in a good humour. 
Dress possessed a small corner of her cold 
heart. It was one of very few weaknesses. 
It was almost a redeeming point in too man- 
like a charactcr. Her own dresses were 
always perfect, usually of the richest silk— 
and gray. Hence she was known as the 
Grey Lady, and only a few (for Society has 
neither time nor capacity for thought) 
wondered whether the colour had penetrated 
to her soul. 

The two now became engaged in a 
technical conversation, which was only inter- 
rupted by the arrival of tea. Luke and 
Agatha were talking about Malta. She was 
telling him that their friends in Valetta had 
invited them to go again next year, and the 
Croonah was mentioned. 

Mrs. Ingham-Baker took an opportunity 
of disturbing Fitz—of stirring him up, so to 
speak, and making him look at Agatha. 

“ Do you think you would have recogniscd 
your old playmate if you had met her 
accidentally—to-night, for instance, at the 
ball ?” she asked. 

Again the inviting glance towards her 
daughter, to which Fitz naturally responded. 
It was too obvious to ignore. 

“No; I do not think so,” he replied, 
going back in his mind to the recollection 
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of a thin-legged little girl with lank, snake- 
coloured hair. 
Mrs. Ingham-Baker’s proud eyes rested 
complacently on her offspring. 
“Do you like her dress ?” 
whisper—only audible to him. 
knew the gist of it. 


she asked in a 
But Agatha 
The arm and shoulder 
















‘* The arrival of tea.” 


nearest to them gave a little jerk of self- 
consciousness. 

“Very pretty,” replied Fitz; and Mrs. 
Ingham-Baker stored the remark away for 
future use. For all she knew—or all she 
wanted to know—it might refer to Agatha’s 
self. 

“Tam afraid I shall lose her, you know— 
horribly afraid,” whispered Mrs. Ingham- 
Baker, knowing the value of competition in 
all things. 

Fitz looked genuinely sympathetic and 
glanced at Agatha again, wondering what 
fell disease had marked her for its own. 
Mrs. Ingham-Baker thought fit to explain 
indirectly, as was her wont. 

“She is very much admired,” she said 
under her breath, with a sigh and a lugu- 
brious shake of the head. 
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“Oh,” murmured Fitz, with a smile. 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. Ingham - Baker. 

She heaved a sigh, observed a decent pause, 

and then added— 

“ Does it surprise you ? ” 

“ Not in the least. It is most natural.” 

“ You think so—really ?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Fitz. 

There was another little pause, and Mrs. 

Ingham-Baker then said in a tone of friendly 

confidence : 

“T advise you to secure your dances early. 

She will be engaged three deep in a very 

short time—a lot of mere boys she does not 

want to dance with.” 

itz thanked her fervently, and went to 

help Mrs. Harrington. 

Mrs. Ingham-Baker sat complacently back 

in her chair, well pleased with herself. Like 

many of her kind she began the social cam- 

paign with the initial error of under-rating 

her natural foes—young men. She set 

», down all young men as fools, quite 

’ ignoring that these are usually better 
educated and have frequently seen more 

\ of the world than have elderly women. 


\ CHAPTER YV. 
eg THE TEAR ON THE SWORD. 
** But over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of something lost.” 
AGATHA was singularly uncertain of 
herself. If it had not been for her 
education (at the Brighton school 
they had taught her that tears are not 
only idle, but also harmful to the 
complexion) she would have felt 
inclined to weep. 

There was something wrong about 
the world this evening, and she did not know 
what it was. Little things irritated her 
such as the creak of Mrs. Harrington’s rich 
silk dress when that lady breathed. Agatha 
almost hated Fitz without knowing why. 
She wanted Luke to come and speak to her, 
and yet the necessity for limiting their con- 
versation to mere social platitudes made her 
hope that he would not do so. 

At length she rose to go and make her 
last preparations for the ball. The old habit 
was so strong upon her that unconsciously 
she gave a little swing of the hips to throw 
her skirt out—to show herself to the greatest 
advantage in the perfect dress. There was 
a tiny suggestion of the thoroughbred horse 
in the paddock—as there always is in the 
attitude of some young persons, though they 
would not be grateful were one to tell them 
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of it—a certain bridling, a sleek step, and a 
lamentably obvious search for the eye of 
admiration. Fitz opened the door for her, 
and she gave him a glance as she passed him 
-a preliminary shot to find the range, as it 
were—to note which way the wind blew. 

In the dimly-lighted hall Agatha suddenly 
became aware of a hot sensation in the eye- 
lids. The temperature of the tear of vexation 
isa high one. As she passed along towards 
the staircase, her glance was attracted by a 
sword, bright of hilt, dark of sheath. Fitz’s 
sword, lying with his white gloves on the 
table, where he had laid them on coming 
into the house. The footman had drawn the 
blade an inch or so from the sheath to look 
at the chasing —to handle the steel that deals 
in warfare with all the curiosity of one 
whose business lies only among the knives of 
peace. 

Agatha paused and looked at the tokens 
of Fitz’s calling. She thought of Luke who 
had no sword. And the hot unwonted tear 
fell on the blad». 

All the evening Mrs. Harrington had been 
marked in her aitention to Fitz. It was 
quite obvious that he was—for the moment 
at all events—the favoured nephew. And 
Mrs. Ingham-Baker noted these things. 

“ My dear,” she whispered to Agatha when 
they were waiting in the hall for their 
hostess, “it is Fitz, of course. I can see thet 
with half an eye.” 

Agatha shrugged her shoulders in a rude 
manner, suggesting almost that her mother 
was deprived of more reliable means of 
observation than the moiety mentioned. 

“What is Fitz?” she asked with weary 
patience. 

“Well, I can only tell you that she has 
called him ‘ dear’ twice this evening, and I 
have never heard her do the same to Luke.” 

*A lot Luke cares!” muttered Agatha 
scornfully, and her mother, whose sense of 
logic did not run to the perception that 
Luke’s feelings were beside the question, 
discreetly collapsed into her voluminous 
wraps. 

She was, however, quite accustomed to be 
treated thus with contumely, and then, later, 
to see her suggestions acted upon—a femi- 
nine consolation which men would do well 
to take unto themselves. As soon as they 
entered the ballroom Mrs. Ingham-Baker, 
with that supernatural perspicacity which is 
sometimes found in stupid mothers, saw that 
Agatha was refusing her usual partners. She 
noted her daughter’s tactics with mingled 
awe and admiration, both of which tributes 
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were certainly deserved. She saw Agatha 
look straight through one man at the decora- 
tions on the wall behind, she saw her greet 
an amorous youth of tender years with a 
semi-maternal air of protection which at once 
blighted his hopes, cured his passion, end 
meade him abandon the craving for a dance. 
Agatha was evidently reserving herself and 
her programme for some specia! purposcs, 
and she did it with a fatal skill bred of long 
experience. 

Luke was the first to come and ask for a 
dance—nay, he demanded it. 

“Do you remember the last time we danccd 
together ?”” he asked, as he wrote on her 
card. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a voice which com- 
mitted her to nothing. She did not look et 


him, but past him, to where Fitz was 
talking to Mrs. Herrington. 

But he was not content with that. He 
retained the card and stood in front of 


her, waiting with suppressed passion in his 
every muscle, waiting for her to meet h's 
eyes. 

At last, almost against her will, she did, 
and for one brief moment she was supremely 
happy. It was only, however, for a moment. 
Sent, apparently, by a very practical Provi- 
dence to save her from herself, a young man 
blustered good-naturedly through the crowd 
and planted himself before her with a cheery 
aplomb which seemed to indicate his supposi- 
tion that in bringing her his presence he 
brought the desire of her heart and the 
brightest moment of the evening. 

“Well, Agatha,” he said, in that loud 
voice which, with all due deference, usually 
marks the Harrovian. “ How many have 
you got forme? Norot now! I want my 
share, you know, eh ?” 

Heedless of Luke’s scowling presence, he 
held out his hand, encased in a very tight 
glove, asking with a good-natured jerk of the 
head for her programme. 

“Ts your wife here?” asked Agatha, 
smilingly relinquishing her card. 

“ Wife be blowed !” he answered heartily. 
“Why so formal? Of course she’s here, 
carrying on with all the young ‘uns as usual. 
She’s as fit as paint. But she won't like to 
be called stiff names. Why don’t you call 
her Maggie ? ” 

Agatha smiled and did not explain. She 
doubtless had a good reason for the unusually 
formal inquiry, and she glanced at Luke to 
see that his brow had cleared. 

Then suddenly some instinct, coming she 
knew not whence, and leading to conse- 
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quences affecting their three lives, made her 
introduce the two men. 

“Mr. Carr,” she said, “ Mr. Fitz-Henry. 
You may be able to get each other partners. 
Besides, you have an interest in common.” 

The two men bowed. 

“Are you a sailor?” inquired Luke, 
almost pleasantly. (With Willie Carr it was 
difficult to be stiff and formal. ) 

“Not I; but I’m interested in shipping— 
not the navy, you know—merchant service. 
I’m something in the City, like the young 
man on the omnibus, eh ?” 

“Tm in the merchant service,” answered 
Luke. 

“Ah! What ship?” 

“The Croona’.” 

“('roonah,” repeated Carr, hastily serib- 
bling his name on Agatha’s programme. 
“Fine ship; I know her well by name. 
Know ‘em all on paper, you know. I’m an 
insurance man—what they call a doctor 
Lloyd’s and all that ; missing ships, overdue 
steamers, hedging and dodging, and the 
inner walks of marine insurance—that’s 
yours truly. Croonah’s a big value, I 
know.” 

He looked up keenly over Agatha’s engage- 
ment ecard. The look was not quite in 
keeping with his bluff and open manners. 
Moreover, @ man who is, so to speak, not in 
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keeping with himself is one who requires 
watching. 

“ Yes, she is a fine ship,” answered Luke, 
with a momentary thought of the Terrific. 

“Tell me,”.went on Carr, confidentially 
plucking Luke’s sleeve, “when she is going 
to the bottom, and Ill do a line for yon— 
make your fortune for you. You’d not be 
the first man who has come to me, with his 
hair hardly dry, for a cheque.” 

Luke laughed and went away in answer to 
Mrs. Harrington’s beckoning finger. 

Fitz was coming towards Agatha and her 
companion. 

** Holloa!” cxclaimed Carr, “ I’m blowed 
if here is not a second edition of the same 
man!” 

“His brother,” cxplained Agatha, who 
saw Fitz coming, although she was apparently 
looking the other way. 

“ Royal Navy,” muttered Carr. 

“ Yes,” 

“Then I'm off. Can’t get on with Royzl 
Navy men, somehow.” 

With a jovial nod and something re- 
markably near a wink, Willie Carr left her, 
shouldering his way through the crowd with 
that good-natured boisterousness of manner 
which is accepted by the world on account 
of the honesty which is supposed to lie 
behind it. 
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very 
much 
like a 
gen- 
tleman in a four- 
wheel cab, at my 
own expense. My 
second journey was 
made in the big 
van commonly 
called ‘* Black 
Maria,” and I oc- 
cupied a small box 
or compartment 
like a coffin on end. 

There were half 
a dozen of us con- 
demned to various 
terms, and we were 
all shot out of the 
Queen’s carriage 
inside the prison, 
just opposite the 
“reception” door. 
My old friend Mr. 
Marker was there, 








still weary - faced 
and slow - footed, 
but much more 


abrupt and austere 
than at my first 
visit. We were 
real prisoners now, 
actually sentenced, 
and therefore en- 
titled to no great 
consideration. 

He ranged us up 
in a row about four 
feet apart with our 
faces to the wall, 
and then went into 
an inner room, to 
which we were 
summoned one by 
one. He asked 
me my name as 
though he had 
never seen me be- 
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HEN I was first taken to the 
Blanktown 
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put out that | 


still called myself Abel Johnson. 


There were more 
formalities, how- 
ever, at this my 
second “recep- 
tion.” I had no 
valuables to give 
up for they had 
never been re- 
stored tome; but 
I had been told 
they were at the 
court when I was 
tried, and I should 


have got them 
back if [had been 
acquitted. But 


now I was ordered 
to strip, and I was 
obliged to stand 
before Mr. Marker 
in puris naturali- 
bus, except for my 
shirt, while he 
took my “ particu- 
lars” as he called 
it, examining me 
closely from head 
to foot —a slow 
process of quite a 
quarter of an hour, 
during which he 
noted and care- 
fully recorded in 


a ledger every 
mark and pecu- 
liarity on my 
person. That 
ended, I was 


marched straight 
to a bath, leaving 
my private clothes 
lying on the floor 
(it was the last I 
should see of them 
for a month). 
The bath was 
hot and clean and 
refreshing. <A 
friendly prisoner, 
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the “cleaner” or assistant to the reception 
warder, brought me towels and another suit 
of clothes. Now at last I felt the degrada- 
tion of my position, and would gladly have 
turned back if I could. It was the prison 
uniform, the dark drab cloth jacket and 
trousers, decorated with the broad arrow, 
of no sort of fit, only a size, so as to do for 
enyone. 

It was not a new suit, and I could not 
repress a little shiver of disgust as I wondered 
who had last worn these very clothes. But 
yet they were clean, although rather thread- 
bare, and the shirt, of striped blue and white 
coarse cotton, was fresh from the wash, so 
were the socks, warm, woollen, but one mass 
of darns; the low shoes were also much 
dilapidated and down at heel. 

There was no underlinen, no flannel 
drawers or jersey, although I had just 
taken off my own, and when I protested I 
was told it would rest with the medical 
officer to decide if I should require them 
or not. 

He came soon afterwards, the same airy 
young gentleman with the stethoscope in his 
buttonhole, and now his examination was so 
much more searching and exact that I felt 
quite grateful to him for his care, little 
realising that it was for his own protection, 
and how much my fate was in his hands. 
He especially tested my heart and lungs, and 
asked many questions about my general 
health. 

He laughed me to scorn when I talked 
about nerves. “We know nothing about 
nerves here. You'll soon forget all that,” he 
said contemptuously. ‘“ You're quite ‘fit’ ; 
J shall mark you down for first-class hard 
labour.” “ And my underlinen?” I asked 
anxiously. “ I’ve always worn it.” “ Very 
well, Pll mark you for flannels. Now! Next 
man!” 

“Fit for first-class labour,” meant the 
treadwheel, although I did not so understand 
it; it meant the plank bed—a hard boerd 
without a mattress, with a pair of sheets, a 
blanket, and a yellow rug for bedding ; 
it meant the diet known as Class II, the 
details of which I presently found set forth 
on a card hanging on my cell wall, and which 
I studied with considerable interest. 

A prisoner's existence is bound up in the 
food he is to get, which is strictly limited to 
the prison allowance. There is no sending 
round to the canteen or prison shop to buy 
extras, as I am told is generally the case 
abroad. 

I found that my fare would consist mainly 








of bread, potatoes and gruel; twice a week 
I was to have eight ounces of suet pudding 
made of brown or wholemeal flour; three 
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times a week half a pint of soup, end on 
the remaining two days nothing but a six 
ounce loaf and eight ounces of potatoes—a 
rather scanty allowance as I soon found to 
my sorrow, and quite simple enough to satisfy 
the doctor who had been so anxious I should 
try the healing effect of a sojourn in one of 
her Majesty’s prisons. 

Our reception had been completed in the 
arly afternoon. We were too’late for any 
labour that day, and on reaching the main 
building, after the rules had been read to us, 
we were sent straight to our cells. Alas! it 
was no furnished room now, but a plain, 
commonplace cell, containing nothing but 
the barest and roughest necessaries. There, 
standing on end near the barred window, was 
the plank bed, looking not unlike a loose 
door or shutter. In one corner were three 
little shelves, on one of which rested a roll 
of bedding, on another a tin pint pot, a bit 
of yellow soap, and a hair-brush three inches 
long ; above, on the third shelf, were three 
devotional books—Bible, hymn-book, and 
prayer-book. On the red-tiled floor were three 
more tins or basins of blue papier-maché 
ware. There was a small wooden stool, and 






















under the gaslight a narrow deal table fixed 
into the wall. 

The whole place was terribly bare and in- 
expressibly gruesome, but it was clean (I soon 
knew why to my cost), well ventilated, and 
perfectly sweet in smell. Could I exist here 
for a month, do the work required of 
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me, stomach the poor food, survive the 
general discomfort and deprivations of my 
daily life? I began to be very sorry for 
inyself, and to regret deeply that I had 
allowed myself to be caught and kept in this 
way like a rat in a hole. 

I had not forgotten my first night in gaol 
& week or two before; but that was un- 
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bounded luxury compared to the first which 
I spent asa convicted prisoner. A plank bed 
is not a bed of roses ; of course, it is not abso- 
lute torture, but it is sufficiently uncomfort- 
able. Anyone who has passed a night on the 
uncushioned seat of a third-class carr:aze will 
have some idea what it means, or the so!dier 
who spends his night on the barrack bed of 
a military guard-room, or, yet again, the 
traveller who finds no better accommodation 
in a crowded hotel than the top of the billiard 
table, or a makeshift with rugs on the un- 
carpeted floor. But these rough experiences 
are soon ended. The prison plank bed must 
be endured for at least a month ; indeed, 
with intervals, its use extends to a second 
and third. 

I have a very vivid recollection of that first 
night. My trial of the plank bed remains 
deeply impressed on my mind, I might say 
on my body, for my bones still ache when [ 
think of it. Igot no sleep; although I may 
have dozed, it was the half-conscious dog- 
sleep of a night of acute discomfort, from 
which I was easily aroused at 6 a.m. by the 
first bell call. Such broken rest—the word 
is mere irony—was but a poor preparation 
for the trials and tasks of the day, which 
sent me back utterly weary and dispirited to 
find no comfort or refreshment on my un- 
yielding and inhospitable couch. 

The morning began with the emptying of 
slops. Then came breakfast—not the bowl 
of hot tea, the rasher, and bread-and-butter 
from the cookshop, but the prison allowance 
from the prison kitchen—a pint of gruel (true 
“skilly”) and a 6-oz. loaf of the familiar 
wholemeal Lread. After that, chapel as 
usual ; and now I took part in the general 
parade, 300 strong, as we filed in like a regi- 
ment of soldiers to be closely packed on 
benches under the observant eyes of warders 
on high stools. Still, the service was like the 
others, and the responses were made the cloak 
for ribald talk, the hymns for costermonger 
songs. Here, surrounded by criminal riff- 
raff, I felt my situation acutely, and could 
10t forbear hanging my head sadly as I looked 
down at my shameful livery—the badge and 
brand of my disgrace. My next neighbour 
must have guessed what was passing through 
my mind, for he nudged me and whispered 
jeeringly, “ You’ve got ’emallon!” That 
was the crowning point of my humiliation. 

“ Exercise” followed the chapel service ; 
but the joy of a brisk walk by the grass plot 
under the free air of heaven was not for us 
“‘ wheelmen ”—those like myself in the first 
stage of hard labour, which (being pro- 
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nounced physically fit) we had to perform 
upon “ the everlasting stair.” 

There is a great knack, let me inform the 
uninitiated, in ascending the treadwheel. The 
labour— which means lifting one’s own 
weight several thousand feet daily—can be 
greatly lessened by those who know how. 
The trick is’ best learned by practice, but a 
little advice is useful, and the tip is to 
sway the body from right to left, throwing 
the weight alternately on each leg, and 
allowing the rising wheel to assist the up- 
ward movement. 

I was too much of a greenhorn to know 
anything of this, and, although I went man- 
fully at it, I was quite exhausted at the end 
of the first spell. The treadwheel labour is 
enforced for fifteen consecutive minutes, 
then a rest of five minutes, seated, is 
allowed. Long before the gong sounded at 
the end of the first quarter of an hour I 
thought I weighed half a ton. My arms, by 
which I held on to the rail above my head, 
were quite benumbed, and I could scarcely 
lift my legs upon the revolving stair. I was 
in a bath of perspiration, and I nearly 
dropped when I fell into my seat at the 
joyful signal to rest. This, my first spell 
on the wheel, lasted for a couple of hours. 
I had done the work on a very small break- 
fast, aud ” felt quite crushed when I returned 
to my cell. 

Dinner was served almost immediately. It 
was Wednesday, one of the “ banyan” days, 
and although I absolutely “wolfed” the 
bread and potatoes, I could have eaten three 
times the amount, and was still starving 
when done. The midday interval was for 
an hour and a half, and I lay full length on 
the tiled floor, to get all the rest I could 
before returning to the wheel, on which I 
had still two hours’ exercise to perform. 

[ quite overlooked another task which 
had been set me that morning, just to fill 
up my time. This was a pound and a half 
of “junk ”—of old rope, that is to say- 
cut into convenient lengths, which I was 
expected to pick into fine oakum during 
the day. So when I once more returned to 
my cell in the afternoon, still more feeble 
than at midday, I was unpleasantly reminded 
that I had still much to learn. 

Oakum picking is an art, and, like the 
treadwheel, must be acquired by the slow 
and painful process of actual effort. It is 
the most irritating, evasive, minutely toil- 
some and painful work conceivable, especially 
to those who, like myself, are not very handy 
with their fingers. An old hand—the re- 


formatory lad or regular gaol-bird—thinks 
nothing of the full allowance, three pounds 
and a half, which he can pick, as the saying 
goes, “on his head.” Even blind men, I 
was told, could do their bit, and Mr. 
Grice, when upbraiding me for my want of 
skill, held up for my admiration a certain 
one-handed “ crook ” who was a “ nailer” at 
the job. 

It is one which, moreover, requires a good 
light, and that is a rather scarce commodity 
in a prison cell towards evening, for the gas 
is not lighted till the last possible moment, 
and is not a very brilliant illumination when 
it comes. No wonder, then, that I was 
“short weight ” next morning when they 
came with the scales to take out my stuff. 
Mr. Grice looked very much aggrieved, and 
told me I should soon lose marks if I wasn’t 
careful. The threat was no small spur, for 
I had already learnt that unless I earned 
“full marks” daily I should be kept longer 
on the plank bed. 

The second night on this horrible contri- 
vance tried me more than the first. I woke 
as stiff as if I were frozen hard. Finding 
myself but little strengthened by my break- 
fast, I asked to see the doctor, and declined 
to leave my cell either for chapel or the 
wheel. He came about 10 a.m., attended by 
a warder and a prisoner (the latter bore a 
tray on which were various simple medicines), 
and disposed of me very summarily. 

“What’s wrong? Pains all over you? 
Trying to ‘skip’ the wheel, eh ? That won’t 
do.” 

Then he took my temperature, looked at 
the white of my eye, grunted, end ordered 
me a dose. 

* There’s nothing wrong with -you. 
him out to labour.” 

So I once more found myself upon the 
wheel, and with a black mark against me as 
® skulker—an idler who had tried but failed 
to evade the wheel. Mr. Grice now hinted 
that if I was not careful I should get into 
trouble. 

“You'll make the acquaintance of the 
Governor before you’re a much older man.” 

That was precisely what I wished, and 
after dinner I refused point blank to leave 
my cell. They brought the “chief” to me 
(the chief warder), who expostulated with 
me sternly but not unkindly. 

“ You can’t be ill,” he said positively; “the 
doctor saw you an hour or two ago. Come, 
don’t be foolish, don’t get into the wrong rut ; 
go out now and we'll say no more about it.” 

3ut I was obstinate; I’d had enough of 
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it. I was really an innocent man. This 
last excuse, which I made aloud, sent the 
chief warder into fits of laughter. 

“Of course,” he said merrily. “I’ve 


heard that story before. 


Why, of the 


thousands and thousands of prisoners 
I know, blest if I’ve met one that 
was not wrongfully sent to gaol !” 

But I persisted, only to find the 
Governor equally incredulous when [ 
was taken before him next day. 

“Tnnocent,” he grunted, “are you ? 
I only know you were duly convicted 
according to law; but you can petition 


the Secretary of State. 


Just now you’re 


reported for refusing the wheel. What 


is the evidence ? 


Ah! clear case. 


Twenty-four hours, bread and water. 


Take him away!” 


I did my 
punishment — 
I could not 
help myself— 
but the day’s 
starvation (dry 
bread and cold 
water), added 
to the brood- 
ing fever of 
disgust and 
annoyance 
which now 
possessed me, 
really made me 
ill, and the 
doctor, when 
I came off 
punishment, 
saw reason to 
take me into 
hospital. 

I shall never 
forget the 
sense of relief 
with which I 
got between 
the clean 
sheets and 
rested my 
weary limbs 
upon a decent 
bed; but I 


was in a bad 


way for some days. 


When I was con- 


valescent I obtained permission to send in 


a memorial 


Home Office, and 
backed it up with such clear proof of the 
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mistake made in my case that within a week 
an order was sent down for my immediate 
release. 
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“Twenty-four hours, bread and water. Take him away! 2 


My first visit on reaching London was to 
my doctor, whom I cautioned against again 
prescribing imprisonment as a panacea for 


all ills. 








MEN’S INFLUENCE ON WOMEN’S DRESS. 
By CHARLOTTE O’Conor Eccuss. 
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OT a little curious is the fact 
that most writers on women’s 
dress—scrious writers,not mere 
chroniclers of current fashions 
—have been men. Of course 
they were Frenchmen, for if 

English women understand but little of the 

art of adornment and the definite rules that 

must be obeyed to attain a given result in 
matters of dress, English men know still less. 

Indeed I have a theory 
that the reason why the 
women of the British 
Isles dress so badly is 
because their men-kind 
as a body have no ap- 
preciation of the niceties 
of feminine costume. 

An American million- 
aire bribed a celebrated 
French chef, by a salary 
of two thousand a year, 
to follow him to New 
York. The chef left Paris 
with a sigh, but—two 
thousand pounds! Ar- 
rived in the States, how- 
ever, he found his new 
employer was a man who 
dined for choice on a 
mutton chop, and drank 
iced water. It was too 
much. What was the 
use of devising dainty 
dishes, of studying new 
combinations, for a dolt 
incapable of appreciating 
them? His labour in 
rain, his skill thrown 
away, the outraged artist 
took the next steamer for Europe. In his 
own capital he felt assured of that apprecia- 
tion denied him abroad, and stimulation to 
fresh efforts to him was more than money. 
Somewhat similar is the position of the 
Englishwoman who delights in chijfons. 

In a country where men agree in ad- 
miring black as the best wear for women, 
mightily commend the tailor-made gown- 
which is good only in its proper and limited 
sphere—and consider mere “ neatness ” the 
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summum bonum, the social atmosphere is not 
such as to favour the growth of the highest 
taste in dress. 

Englishmen, to be sure, admire a pretty 
woman, but that apparently is because they 
cannot help it. They are strictly conven- 
tional in their appreciation of beauty. No- 
thing out of the beaten track appeals to them. 
They prefer “two lips indifferent red ; item 
two gray eyes with lids to them ; item one 
neck, one chin, and so 
forth” ; all very well and 
suitable to be catalogued. 

The strange, the 
bizarre, for them has no 
attraction, and yet it is 
not without a fascination 
of its own. If a woman 
be not cast in the regu- 
lar, neat-featured, clean- 
skinned mould they rank 
her simply as plain, and 
thus labelled she sinks 
into the background. 
They have little eye for 
“ points.” Vivacity, in- 
telligence, variety of ex- 
/,, pression, chic, appeal to 
“them less than to a 
Frenchman. Wit in a 
woman frightens them— 
fortunately they do not 
often find it. 

The consequence is 
that pretty women in 
England are mostly as 
like as peas. They all 
arrange their hair, tease 
out and flatten down 
their thick fringes in the 
same way, affect the same “ picture ” hats— 
a term responsible for more enormities in the 
matter of head-gear than any other—talk in 
the same way of the same topics—there is 
always one uppermost to be unintelligently 
discussed—and in fact, as a bright French- 
woman remarked to me, “they all seem to 
be the daughters of one mother.” 

The brilliant, ugly woman, who in France 
is a power, gets no “show” here. An 
Yvette Guilbert would find no admirers of 
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her looks were she English born. As it is, 
she is an exotic, something strange and a 
little uncanny, that comes stamped with the 
approval of Paris, so our men try to like 
her, but a Mrs. 
Langtry is much 
more to their 
taste. 

Of course the 
prevalence of 
prettiness in the 
British — islands 
may be answer- 
able for this, and 
prettiness, as we 
know, is singu- 
larly —_inartistic, 
not to say de- 
moralising. No 
account is taken 
of those who 
differ from the 
nationalstandard. 
In France, where 
commonplace 


good looks are 
rarer, &@ Woman +=; 
must make the ~ <3 





most of herself— 
of her fine eyes, 
her white teeth, 
her abundant hair, her good figure, her 
pretty hands or arms or feet, her grace of 
movement, the trifles light as air that her 
English sister, more liberally endowed, neg- 
lects. “Jl faut se faire valow,” she says, and 
the result is that, by careful dressing, by 
quietly impressing the fact that though plain 
on the whole, this that or the other she 
possesses is beautiful, she is a personage much 
more piquant, much more individual than the 
clear-complexioned, straight-nosed, brown- 
haired girls who throng the Row in the 
season. One knows just what to expect from 
them. They are types, not personalities. 

An Englishman looks on a woman, notes 
that she is small, plain-featured, and sallow, 
‘and turns away. A Frenchman sees that 
she has fine eyes, quick intelligence, a charm- 
ing smile, pretty hands, and a gown that 
suits her to perfection. He concludes tha 
she is worth cultivating. There is more 
satisfaction in dressing for the man who notes 
and appreciates trifles, the man on whom a 
pose or a glance, a flower or a fold is not 
thrown away, than for him, to please whom 
one must resemble as much as possible an 
angel on a Christmas card. 

Whether a man is any the better for 
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having cultivated a taste for trifles may be 
questioned. It is well, many may say, for 
our honest countrymen that they are some- 
what dense in matters feminine; if less 
agreeable lovers they will prove more 
satisfactory husbands. However, we are 
here discussing fashions in relation to men, 
and morals are beside the mark. 

Without wanting, therefore, to see our men 
too keenly cognisant of -what we do or say 
or wear, I think it is time for the plain 
women with “points” to take their innings 
and contest the field with the mere beauties 
who have held it too long. <A plain woman 
in England gets no encouragement to make 
the best of herself. If her features are 
irregular, her mouth wide, her eyes’ small, 
no one will ever remark her good qualities 
such as they are: she is not spurred to be 
bright. 

If she is intelligent, she probably takes in 
despair to science and tailor-made gowns. 
She may even—horrid thought !—become a 
writer, in defiance of the fact that long 
before the days of Lombroso, J. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly said: “ Les femmes qui écrivent 
ne sont plus des femmes ; ce sont des hommes.” 
If she,has no particular talent she sets herself 
to be a comfort to her family. 

The young, or youngish, woman who can- 
not be made to look passable is yet to be 
born, and while I cannot hold out illusive 
hopes to her whose only perfection is an 
elbow like that of 
Katisha, there are 
many who would be 
good-looking if they 
were valued and had 
the courage to be 
individual. In all 
French literature the 
profound study and 
appreciation of 
womenis to be noted, 
and while the culte 
de la femme may go 
too far, a moderate 
amount of it would 
do our islanders no 
harm. 

To France the 
woman must go who 
desires to analyse her 
dress, to find out 
why she uncon- 
sciously prefers this 
- or that, to learn the 
reason why certain 
colours are more 
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favourable to her complexion, certain patterns 
more flattering to her figure than others— 
most of us do not know. If we do right it 
is by instinct, and we call it “ taste.” 

We require a Frenchman to tell us it is from 
their relation to light that materials derive 
their characteristics. Organdie, he says, is 
simple ; tarlatan, modest ; barége, discreet ; 
muslin —the sainte mousseline — innocent, 
because these materials being transparent have 
a soft effect and refuse to shine. Gravity 
characterises poult de soie, faille, and gros de 
Naples, because their texture subdues their 
brilliancy. Light taffetas and thin silks offer 
more distinctly the contrasts of brightness and 
shadow. In alpacas these bright gleams are 
often striking, but they have grayer shades 
which soften the sheen. The superb effect 
of silk velvet is owing to its deep, warm 
tones. By mixing wool with silk, as in Irish 
poplin, materials are rendered less glossy 
than if of pure silk, the wool giving a soft- 
ness that associates itself with domestic life 
and the family virtues. Dull heavy materials 
suggest simplicity and comfort, while we 
learn that pure cotton fabrics, jaconet, 
cambric, etc., display “a freshness indicating 
moral purity.” 

A Frenchman teaches us wherein consists 
the difference we see, but cannot define, 
between the dress of a woman who wishes to 
be respected and of another who courts 
observation. A Frenchman has expounded 
the value in feminine attire of repetition, 


alternation, symmetry, progression, and 
balanced confusion. 
A Frenchman has revealed to us the 


reason why religious habits and sacerdotal 
vestments of all kinds are invariably cut on 
the straight of the material, while the 
fashionable frock and its trimmings are so 
frequently cut on the cross. 

A Frenchman has found out why a cap or 
bonnet which covers the space between the 
cheeks and the hollow under the ear indi- 
cates modesty. It prevents the eyes from 
seeing or being seen by stealth, and is chosen 
by the Sister of Charity or the Quakeress 
in ignorance of the fact that the space 
referred to, when slightly depressed and 
uncovered, gives to the expression a touch 
of passion, or at least of something far 
removed from austerity. 

On the other hand, the small bonnet or 
flaunting hat placed far back on a tousled 
head is an outward sign of inward levity, 
of a freedom of manners that may or may 
not amount to licence. All this is unknown 
to, and unfelt by, the average British matron 
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who goes shopping at Whiteley’s, Peter Robin- 
son’s, or Marshall and Snellgrove’s. If she 
had grasped something of the meaning of 
things, had studied ever so little of artistic 
principles in dress, she would make her 
daughter set her hat straight and pull it 
forward. At present the girl is forward 
because the hat is not. 

Finally, a Frenchman has analysed the 
various styles of hair-dressing and brought 
them under three heads (how appropriate 
in this connection !)—the severe, the graceful, 
and the magnificent. 
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PARASOL OF STRIPED HELIOTROPE AND WHITE SILK. 


At this time of year the parasol is of 
primary interest to women. Again it is ¢ 
Frenchman who styles it “a weapon of 
coquetry,” and laughs to scorn the idea that 
it was invented solely to shield the com- 
plexion from the sun. 

“How many resources,” he says, “ has 
not this necessity for shading their faces 
furnished to women, and how little they 
would think of the sun if it did not give 
them this pretext of defending themselves 
from its rays. In the work of art which 
we style a woman’s toilette, the sunshade 
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plays the part of chiaroscuro, It produces 
the charming effect that Rubens has imitated 
in the Chapeau de Paille, which consists in 
effacing the shadows of —— 

the face in blending fF 
them with the light, 
thus merging the whole 
in luminous half tints.” 

The umbrella — im- 
mediate progenitor of 
the parasol—comes to 
us from the East. Its 
origin is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. We 
find it in its simplest 
form displayed in the 
Ninevite sculptures 
discovered by Layard, 
and on the bas-reliefs 
and frescoes adorning 
the palaces and tombs 
of Thebes. The Chinese 
claim it as the idea of 
one of their country- 
women, who flourished 
two thousand years be- 
fore Christ. Her name  ‘«° 
has not been preserved, PARASOL OF DRAWN SILK 
but she is said to have scbuiigiaine 
been the wife of Loupan, a celebrated archi- 
tect in his distant day. As he worked she 
came to him: 

“You construct houses,” she said, “ to 
afford shelter to men, but it is impossible to 
move them, while the object I make for their 
use may be carried a thousand miles.” 

She then displayed to the astonished eyes 
of Loupan the first parasol. 

On Japanese screens and fans the parasol 
is depicted in beautiful combinations of 
colour in connection with dainty blossoms 
and flowers and graceful birds. 

In Greece, at the feasts of Bacchus, an 
umbrella was carried as an intrinsic part of 
the religious ceremonial. White umbrellas 
are mentioned in the Mahabarata, while we 
learn from Sir W. H. Russell that the Prince 
of Wales, when he visited India in 1877, 
manifested his rank to the natives by ap- 
pearing mounted on an elephant, a gold 
umbrella (symbol of his royal supremacy) 
being held above his head. 

French paintings and antique French 
tapestries represent noble dames going a 
hunting with gold and pearl-fringed parasols 
in hand. Locke,in 1675, in his narrative of 
his travels in France, speaks of umbrellas as 
“little objects, very light, that women em- 
ploy to shade themselves from the sun, and 








whose use appeared to us to be very con- 
venient.” One of the Pompadour’s parasols 
is described as of “ blue silk superbly deco- 
rated with wonderful Chinese miniatures in 
mica, and ornaments in paper very finely cut 
and affixed to the background.” 

In 1750 courageous Jonas Hanway braved 
public ridicule by carrying an umbrella 
through the London streets. From his cum- 
brous implement of oiled silk and substan- 
tial proportions to the fairy-like laces and 
gossamers of the modern parasol is but a 
step—a long step, however. We hear of a 
parasol included in a recent trousseau being 
covered with point lace over rose-colour 
veiled with gauze, the handle of jade, en- 
crusted with precious stones, a ring of 
diamonds and emeralds set in gold and 
attached to a gold chain, serving to keep it 
closed when desired. 

The linings of the fashionable parasol 
must be chosen at once to heighten the 
beauty of the wearer and enhance the outer 
material. The whole scheme of colour must 
harmonise with the colours of the dress it 
accompanies. The parasol and the dress 
must not match, however, when the colour is 
such that the reflection of the lining might 
spoil the complexion. 

In accordance with the laws of com- 





PARASOL OF PALE YELLOW CHIFFON, 
TRIMMED WITH PEARLS. 
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plementary colours, violet or mauve throws 
an unbecoming shade on the face, because 
the yellowish tones of the skin are destroyed 
by the juxtaposition of violet-—deévorés is the 
French term—and a 
neutral grayish tint is 
imparted to the skin. 
The woman of taste 
will choose a lining to 
suit her, and by a bow 
or a small frill secure 
harmony between her 
gown and the exterior 
of her parasol. 

It is in choosing the 
handle of her parasol 
that the modern woman 
exercises her ingenuity. 
From the stick of light 
wood, with a simple 
crook, or a ball of 
topaz, onyx, crystal, 
lapis lazuli, Dresden or 
Sevres china, silver or 
gold, she may mount 
to bejewelled extrava- 
gances such as I have 
just described. She 


may have carved or PARASOL WITH WHITE 

ar . cavrarer ~ AND SEA-GREEN SATIN 
painted ited coral, BOX PLEATING ROUND 
gold or silver curiously _ EDGE, 


wrought ; a looking- 
glass, a bonbonniere or a cigarette case, 
whichever best meets her wants, may lie 
within, to be revealed by touching a spring. 
White watered silk strewn with rosebuds, 
the handle of light bamboo topped by a 
white china ball, will suit a young girl. Her 
mother may choose white watered silk bor- 
dered by a band of six black stripes about 
an inch apart. Her grandmother will prefer 
black silk, with applique on each panel of 
white roses cut from old lace. 
Hlow to carry a parasol—to wave, furl or 
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unfurl it—is as much part of a woman's 
education as how to use a fan. Like all 
articles of dress in feminine hands, the 
parasol in the last century, acquired a 
light and graceful character. It became 
a toy not devoid of expression. It served 
to round off a gesture, to accentuate an 
attitude, to suggest reverie, when, held 
by a negligent hand, it traced undefined 
patterns on the sand. Open and held 
above the head, 
or closed and 
rustling against 
a brocaded 
skirt, it deserved 
to be styled le 
balancier des 


graces. It is 
in trifles that a 
woman reveals 


herself. The 
arm being the 
chief instrument 
of gesture always 
attracts notice, 
and as weak, 
thin arms denote 
bad health and 
Zen enfeebled 
\V7_vace, artists are 
\ desé always careful to 
give their female 
figures beautiful 
arms well cov- 
cred with flesh. 
The woman who 
has __ beautiful 
arms will—espe- 
PARASOL OF WHITE cniFroy, Cially now when 
WITH TRIMMING OF PEARLS OR puff sleeves to 
SEQUINS ROUND EACH FRILL. the elbow ere 
worn—study how to manipulate her parasol 
so as to show off to advantage so distinctive 
a charm. 
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difficult for the 
most experienced of wanderers 
to find a thoroughfare more 
typical of the London street 


AIT would 


than 
Chelsea. There are the ugly 


houses, cheaply built, in which the noises of 


the street are hardly ever deadened and in 


nowise shut out. There are the shops where 


eggs are always 
soldat prices much 
less than eatable 
eggs should fetch 
in London ; and, 
according to the 
season of the year, 
there are stalls or 
barrows by the 
roadway, where 
you may purchase 
strawberries, 
bananas, cherries, 
g¢ ooseberries, 
oranges — “ like 
wine ” — or, in- 
deed, any other 
fruit at  ridicu- 
lously low prices. 

Yet the road is 
singularly in- 
teresting even 
now. You have 
hardly entered it, 
coming by "bus 
from the City, 
when you look 
across a high wall 
into the  play- 
eroiund attached 
to the Duke of 
York’s school for 
the orphan sons 
of soldiers. The 
hoys are playing 
“fives,” or cricket, 


some of them in their red coats and curious 
caps, and some in shirt sleeves. 
great open space of green turf where nurse- 
maids sit with their charges under the shadow 
The boys must have an 
exceedingly vivid idea of the goodness of life 


of ancient trees. 


land’s College stands. 




















BY THE RIVER-SIDE 


before, at fourteen, they are offered the alter- 
native of joining the army as drummers, or 
going forth into the world to follow some 
civilian occupation ; for if they be not play- 
King’s Road, — ing, they are always, it appears, going through 
their drill with the sort of enjoyment that 
most boys only get from their games. 

It is in the King’s Road, too, that White- 
The fact is hard to 


realise, for one 
remembers the 
name as that of 
one of the very 
few places re- 
maining where the 
ancient ceremonies 
proper to the first 
of May are still 


. observed—thanks 


to Mr. Ruskin, 
who annually pro- 
vides copies of his 
books for the 
benefit of the 
students; and 
surely the custom 
of choosing a May 
Queen ought to 
survive, if any- 
where, in the very 
heart of the coun- 
try. 

Proceed a little 
farther and you 
will imagine your- 
self in some 
French village. 
Bordering on the 
road is an ancient 
graveyard, once 
attached to theold 
parish church. 
There are gray 
tombs in it, and 
circular seats be- 


neath the trees—some of which are beauti- 


Beyond isa —_fulold elders. And at the right time you will 
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see the aged women of the workhouse sitting 
placidly among the graves, dressed in two 
shades of blue, with little bright red shawls 
over the shoulders, and caps of shining 
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white. In the great majority of cases a 
workhouse uniform seems to the happy out- 
sider a bitter cruelty ; but here you have 
leave to hope, as you go by on the top of a 
*bus, that these old women are happy and 
have found a real refuge from the cares of 
life. 

3ut the most delightful thing of all is an 
inn not far from this same graveyard. You 
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A STUDY: THE CHELSEA ART CLUB HAT-RACK (?). 


enter and, save for a number of pictures of 
old Chelsea on the walls, and a_ general 
absence of pretence and showiness, the place 
is much like another pleasant inn. But 
presently you observe, or someone courteously 
points out to you, a little medallion on the 
wall with a legend cordially inviting the 
Visitor to go out into the garden. You go 
out, and in a flash are aware that you in- 
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trude upon a scene for which you ate 
altogether unprepared and unsuited. The 
style of the Spectator is not that which you 
habitually use in conversation; you have 
neither ruffles nor knee-breeches. And so 
you are utterly out of place while you sit in 
an arbour, or at a little table under the 
shadow of a mulberry tree—which demon- 
strates its age by being full of fruit—and look 
upon a most excellent bowl- 
ing-green. Thereare flowers 
in narrow beds along the 
walls ; under the mulberry 
a host of gold-fish gleam 
and disappear in a deep 
little pond, while a Cupid 
and Psyche uphold the jet 
of a plashing fountain. Of 
a hot evening you may see 
old gentlemen enter and 
spread their handkerchiefs 
upon the garden seat ; then, 
sitting down, they call for 
whatsoever it best pleases 
them to drink, and proceed 
to fill their churchwardens. 
It is certain the waiter who 
attends upon you might 
have waited on the men of 
the last century, but his 
attire—which is conven- 
tional—appears no less than 
a flagrant anachronism. 
You are within less than a 
stone’s throw of the King’s 
Road, as a matter of fact, 
but you could well imagine 
that you had somehow 
mounted a “Time-machine”’ 
instead of a common omni- 
kus when you left Trafalgar 
Square, and travelled right 
back into the age of elegance 
which came before the 
French Revolution, and the 
corresponding changes.sud- 
denly wrought by the 'Time- 
—« spirit in our own country. 
But the King’s Road is, 
if only for the sake of its 
history, as attractive a thoroughfare as 
any in London. The region it traverses 
was largely one of marshes and tidal swamps, 
which eventually formed a very convenient 
dumping-ground for the earth dug out in 
the excavation of St. Katharine’s Dock. The 
road was a very bad one, even in comparatively 
modern times, and its footpads were a terror 
to the prosperous citizen by day as by night. 
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UNDER THE LIMES AT CHELSEA HOSPITAL, 








The father of the 
Kingsleys (Henry and 
Charles) was at one 
time rector of Chelsea, 
and the “ Hillyars and 


Kot ase 4 


ye ee i 





the Burtons” of the 
less famous brother 


is a delightful tale of 
people living in 
Church Street, in the 
house which once 
formed the palace of 
Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite Essex. The 
“ Hillyars” indeed 
were really the old 
Chelsea family the 
Lawrences, and it is 
to their monument 
that the description 
in the book applies. 

“T made friends of 
them, inaway. They 
were friends of an- 
other world. . .. I 
gave them names in 
myown head. I loved 
two of them. Onthe 
female side I loved the little 
wee child, for whom there was 
very small room, and who was 
crowded against the pillar, 
kneeling on the skirts of the 
last of her big sisters. And 
I loved the big lad who knelt gy -«, Ad y 
directly. behind his father, 
between the knight himself 
and the two little brothers, 
dressed so very like blue-coat 
boys, such quaint little fellows 
as they were.” 

Instead of giving a detailed 
account of the church it were 
perhaps best to quote the 
rhapsody of Joe Burton: 
“Four hundred years of 
memory are crowded into that 
dull old church, and the great 
flood of change beats round 
the walls and shakes the door 
in vain, but never enters. 
The dead stand thick together 
there, as if to make brave re- 
sistance to the moving world 
outside, which jars upon their 
slumber. It is a church of 
the dead. I cannot fancy 
anyone being married in that 
church; its air would chill 
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CHELSEA RECTORY FROM THE GARDEN, 






the boldest bride that ever walked to the 
altar. No; it is a place for old people to 
creep into and pray until their prayer is 
answered and they sleep with the rest.” 

To descend to particulars from this height 
of borrowed eloquence, Woodfall, the pub- 
lisher of “ The Letters of Junius,” lies in the 
church near which he lived. Shadwell, once 
poet laureate, lies there, as does Dr. Chamber- 
layne, remembered as the founder of our 
modern Chamberlayne charity. His daughter, 
whose fame is kept green by an inscription 
on the tomb in the church, was a very notable 
person indeed. “Long declining wedlock, 
and aspiring above her sex and age, she 
fought under her brother, with arms and 
manly attire, in a fire-ship against the French, 
on the 30th June, 1690: a maiden hero!” 
At last, however, she was married, and died 
at the birth of her first child. 

Not far away from the site of Sir Thomas 
More’s old home, looking on the river, is 
Lindsey House, now divided into five dwell- 
ings. Here, in modern times, have lived 
Brunel the engineer, Bramah—who is re- 
membered for the lock he invented—and 
Martin the painter. Turner lived and died 
hard by, and Mr. Whistler, dwelling for a 
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space in Lindsey House, was able to sit at his 
window and make the etchings for which 
connoisseurs now pay so highly. But those 
who have read “ The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies ””»—the most diverting book of its 
time—will always associate that ‘gentle 
master of all that is flippant and fine in 
art’ with the white house in Tite Street. 
It is only fair to Mr. Whistler to add that 
he himself has issued a warning to posterity, 
lest, going in pilgrimage to the sacred spot, 
they are amazed at his taste, not knowing 
that the house has been altered since he 
dwelt in it. 

Tite Street is as famous in its way as any 
other region in Chelsea, and is, 
indeed, typical of some modern 
developments. There are studios ya 
everywhere, and artists of one ii 
sort and another are numerous. 
It is curious that at the back of 
all this pretentious picturesque- | 


ness is Paradise Row, a narrow ,/ 3 
street which can only be called a | che 
slum. To pass down it ona ‘ S.A 


stifling summer day 
is to see the whole 
of its inhabitants 
upon the pavements 
and in the doorways, 
and to carry away an 
impression singularly 
unpleasant. 

But of Chelsea 
roadsthe most famous 
must always be 
Cheyne Walk and 
Cheyne Row. There 
are some new red- 
brick “ mansions” on 
the Embankment, 
and no one can doubt 
that they intrude 
most inappropriately 
upon the ancient 
houses. But many 
of the latter 
main, and to look at 
them from the out- 
side is to be greatly 
comforted in these 
days of cheaply-built 
buildings. 

One of the most charming of all is that 
which stands in front of the “ Queen’s 
House.” The initials “C. R.” are contained 
in the iron-work, and it is said that they 
commemorate the residence here of Catherine 
of Braganza, Queen of England and consort 
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To us the place is mainly 
memorable because Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
lived there, painting and writing, and divert- 
ing himself at intervals with a variety of 
curious animal pets which had the liberty of 


of Charles II. 


the garden. If one remembers rightly, a gnu 
was not the least remarkable among them. 
There are many people to whom Chelsea 
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is no more than the name of the district’ in 
which Carlyle lived and worked and suffered. 
The house stands in Cheyne Row, which 
runs at right angles to the Embankment, 
and though there is reason to hope that it 
will shortly be put into a condition worthy 
of its associations, it is now a spectacle not 
to be looked on without indignation. Even 
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at its best it must have been a curious sort 
of place for a prophet to live in; and one can 
well understand that to some of those who 
have lived all their lives in the neighbour- 
hood, the journeyings hither of those who 
come to see it are altogether incomprehen- 
sible. There was a certain man of letters who 
made the pilgrimage when he was new to 
London, and after some unavailing wander- 
ings he asked a passer-by to direct him. 
The stranger gave the infor- 
mation required, but could 
not refrain from adding, 
“Lor, sir, it ain’t much to 
come to see—only a forty- 
five pound sort of a house ! ” 

Yet it will always be one 
of the sacred spots of Lon- 


don, even though—as is often ¢ °} 





enough the case—the pious 
pilgrims be almost all visitors 
from across the Atlantic. 
Carlyle’s statue by Boehm 
stands in the Embankment 
Gardens, and there are those 
who deem it altogether his 
best work. Certainly the 
face is the face of Carlyle; 
and if you see the statue on 
asunny day, whenthe shadows 
of unnumbered leaves shift 
to and fro on it, the figure 
looks little less than alive. 
On other days—in wet winter 
—it has a melancholy not by 
any means inappropriate, as 
if theprophet had beencaught 
in the act of meditation upon 
the lamentable condition of 
a world inhabited mostly by 
fools. 

Somewhat further west, 
not much on the near side 
of Battersea Bridge, stands 
an hostel wherewith the 
readers of THE WINDSOR 
have already some acquaint- 
ance, for it is there, in an 
upper room, that he who 
wishes to see a “friendly 
lead” may most often attain to the height 
of his desire. Further on, World’s End 
Passage goes up to the “ World’s End,” an 
inn once famous as a place of entertain- 
ment; and a little further west along the 
Embankment is the site of the famous 
Cremorne Gardens. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon its 
ancient reputation -- doubtless exceedingly 











well-deserved—for wickedness of many kinds. 
Perhaps it is more to the point to mention, 
on the authority of one who knew it well in 
the days of his boyhood, that the place was 
only what it has been called when night had 
fallen. By day it was still much frequented 
by the most respectable of citizens. 'To the 
same informant one owes the fact that on 
Derby Day the procession of vehicles from 
London westward to Cremorne was quite as 
much a feature as is that which 
passes—as it passed then—through 
Clapham, Balham, Tooting and 
Sutton on the same day. The 
entrance was somewhere near the 
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“ World’s End,” but you might also come 
down by the river. 

The thought of Cremorne at once leads one 
to speak of Chelsea Hospital. Ranelagh was 
to an earlier age what Cremorne was to the gay 
youth of the first half of the present century ; 
and Ranelagh Gardens occupied the position, 
ast of the hospital, where nowadays the pen- 
sioners have their little plotsof garden ground. 















It is a pleasant thing to believe good of 
those concerning whom we must needs be- 
lieve much that is indubitably bad. Let 
us accept, therefore, the legend that the 
real founder of Chelsea Hospital was Nell 
Gwynne. It is true that even so we do no 
more than credit her with a moment’s thought 
for others—a mere whimsey; but that may 
be forgotten, and Chelsea Hospital is at 
least a magnificent me- 
morial to the whim of a 
pretty woman. ; 

She lived in Chelsea, as 


in many other places, and ) ge 
in her residence at Sand- ioe 
ford Manor House—on the Aa cuit 
borders of Chelseaand Ful- an > hh a 
ham—had an illus- a 4 y 
trious successor in 4 él 


Joseph Addison 
Charles IT is said to 
have ridden up the 
staircase on his pony 
oneday, even 
as Elizabeth 
(is. it not ?) 
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shall drink to the Pretender if you like; I 
will drink my liquor in my own way.’ ” 

The building of Chelsea Hospital was 
completed by William and Mary, and it 
has a peculiar interest. It is one of Wren’s 
masterpieces, and he was not only present 
when Charles II laid the foundation, but 
also saw the place completed, and gave 
advice as to its fittings and furniture. 

It was of course handsomely endowed, and 
since it was opened many people have given 
donations towards its support. There are 
an immense number of out-pensioners, and 
more than five hundred inmates, who are 
divided into companies and live in the 
hospital as once in barracks, doing duties 
such as they 
performed 
in the days 
of their 
strength. 
3ut in the 
main the 
place is re- 
served as 
a haven of 


is said to rest forthose 
have done in who have 
an ancient finished 
house at their fight 
Chingford. and earned 
Thackeray repose at the 
makes his end. You 
Esmond visit see this in 
Addison “Lerrgescrsumus the air of 
there. pages a Ge quiet with 
“When the which the 
time came to ee pensioners 
leave, Es- a wander on 
mondmarch- — . ee © 2. a sunny days 
ed home- - ™..-“,°! ° a re sa A” about the 
ward to his . ° , “~ oH . B, - streets of 
lodgingsand * 4 P as ps - Chelsea, 
met Mr. Ad- wi S.C re - visible from 
dison onthe ~ PO SIN Pp afar in their 
road, walk- THE GRAVE OF WOODFALL, — =o OF THE LETTERS OF red coats. 


ing to a cot- 

tage which he had at Fulham, the full moon 
shining on his handsome serene face. ‘ What 
cheer, brother ?’ says Addison, laughing. ‘I 
thought it was a footpad advancing in the 
dark, and behold it is an old friend! We 
may shake hands, Colonel, in the dark ; ’tis 
better than fighting by daylight. Why 
should we quarrel because thou art a Whig 
and IT am a Tory? Turn thy steps and 
walk with me to Fulham, where there is a 
nightingale still singing in the garden and 
a cool bottle in a case I know of. You 





Every- 
where there are signs and tokens of the 
brave deeds which the pensioners of one 
generation or another have done before they 
came hither. A man must be well content 
to rest here when he is constantly reminded 
of so many brave deeds in which he had a 
part. Wellington was fitly brought to the 
hospital to lie in state in 1852, when the 
crush of those who came to see the last of 
that “ good gray head which all men knew” 
was so great that several people were killed. 

The pensioners have their allotted spaces 
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Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand.”"—Kipling. 





in order to get tobacco and such like luxuries. ware. He could not mix 


of it was forgotten earlier in this paper—we the hospitals in which 








must say a word of 
the china made at 
Chelsea, and known 
as Chelsea ware. 
Perhaps it is worth 
recording that it 
was made of clay 
imported from 
China, for at that 
time the china-clay 
deposits of mid- 
Cornwall had not 
yet been worked. 
The factory’ was 
established in 1745, 
and was closed 
after about forty 
years. The work- 
men, like the clay, 
came from abroad, 
and the ware they 
produced was of 
the most admir- 
able quality. It 
is interesting, too, 
as giving Chelseé 
connection with 
one of the greatest 
and best of all 
Englishmen — Dr. 
Johnson. 

The good doctor 
chose to fancy that 
hecouldmakechina 
with the best of 
them. Twice a 
week he used to 
come to the fac- 
tory, his house- 
keeper bringing his 
lunch, and at the 
factory he was free 
to do as he would. 
Doubtless the pro- 
prietors were well 
pleased tohave him 
choosetheir factory 
as his place of re- 
creation. He is 
said to have pro- 


of garden ground, and may sell the produce duced no particularly brilliant examples of the 


the clay, and every 


They have their graveyard where they sleep piece he made cracked in the baking; but 
at last. It is said that there lie among them the proprietors presentcd him with a full 
women who, having served as soldiers in — service. He presented it to Mrs. Piozzi, and 
their lives—like Anne Chamberlayne—have at her sale it wes bought by Lord Holland. 
been given the burial of soldiers. It is still preserved et Hol 

Now—-since by an oversight the mention One would fain speak at length concerning 


land House. 


Chelsea of to-day 

















abounds, but it is necessary to move on to a 
conclusion, and there is one name, that of 
Sir Hans Sloane, which must in no case be 
omitted. 

He studied at Chelsea, in “ The Botanic 
Garden of the Society of Apothecaries of 
London,” and in 1723, when he had become 
wealthy and famous, presented the grounds 
to the society to hold in perpetuity. Ten 
years later his statue was put up in the 
gardens, where it still stands. He first 
bought the Manor House at Chelsea, then 
Beaufort House, where More had _ lived. 
His name is to this day, and will be for ever, 
perpetuated in Chelsea. But the chief thing 
to be remembered of him is that he founded 
the British Museum. He had made a vast 
collection at his house in Bloomsbury; he 
removed it to Chelsea, and on his death it 
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went back to Bloomsbury to form the nucleus 
of the present Museum. It had cost him 
£50,000 ; the nation acquired it by paying 
£20,000 to his executors. 

And now that one has to conclude it must 
be with an apology. All the history of 
London is summed up in the history of the 
river, and Chelsea is more than ordinarily 
associated with the river. If the history of 
a country be the history of its great men, 
then such a paper as this should be a sum- 
mary of the tale of our country. One must 
end, therefore, with a plea for assistance : 
that those who read will give value to what 
has been written, by letting it induce them 
to go and find for themselves how much that 
is interesting may be seen and heard 
“ Chelsea village,” as you may still hear the 
place called by its older residents. 
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PAYMENT. 


Master of the orchard, 
Pay me for the pears, 

Render for my cherries 
Star-delaying airs : 

Pouring from the apple 
Lyrical delight, 

Warm the cheek of Evening, 
Touch the heart of Night! 


Master of the orchard, 
Perching to rejoice, 

How the sweet of childhood 
Trembles in your voice ! 

Lo, the narrow garden 
Misty at my feet! 

Here a camp of crocus, 
There a patch of wheat. 


Master of the orchard, 
Sing for me again 
Blossoms of the homeland, 
Grasses in the lane: 
Sing my cottage cradle, 
Sing my mother’s eyes, 
Sweeter than the dog-rose, 
Bluer than the skies ! 


Master of the orchard, 
When again the Spring 
Teaches you her ballads, 
Gives the glossy wing, 
Flit among these branches, 
Pipe your jolly airs, 
Fluting thanks for cherries, 
Paying for the pears. 
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[ By A. J. Goodman. 


“Master of the orchard, 
Pay me for the pears, 
Render for my cherries 
Star-del irs.’ 
2 

















9/HE drinking of tea is so general 
that perhaps a few words on 
the use and abuse of it may 
not be considered out of place. 
The tea leaf is better known 
and recognised in its dry, pre- 
pared condition than in its original state 
after it is picked off the bush prior to pre- 
paration. In fact very few people have ever 
seen the form of a tea leaf. 

The black and green varieties of tea were 
once, and even now are believed by the 
average drinker to be obtained from distinct 
species. The differences between them are 
due mainly to the mode of preparation. 
Green tea is made by rapidly drying the 
leaves, while the black teas consist of leaves 
which have undergone a process of fermen- 
tation. 

Since it has been decided that “ facing ” is 
an adulteration, there appears now to be very 
little green tea in the market. What there 
is, is a natural tea, and not “faced” or 
coloured by indigo or other dyes, and is 
mainly used for flavouring other teas. It is 
said that black lead is used to give a bloom to 
black teas. The chief varieties of black teas 
are Souchong, Congou, Oolong, and Pekoe. 
Bohea is seldom if ever found in the market. 
The principal kinds of green teas are Hyson, 
Hyson-stem, Twankay, Caper, and Gun- 
powder. 

Tea leaves contain an active principle or 























By Dr. J. E. 
Tilustrated by G. K. Jonzs. 
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alkaloid, called caffeine or theine, 
from about 1°8 to usually 4 per 
cent., and sometimes in exception- 
ally fine tea, as much as 6°2 per 
cent. Theine is always found in a state of 
combination with tannin or tannic acid, which 
exists in a proportion of about 15 per cent., 
and an ethereal volatile oil, besides other sub- 
stances which need not be considered. This 
alkaloid is also present in coffee. 

In selecting or choosing tea, buyers in the 
market seem to a large extent to depend on 
the smell and the taste of the hot infusion 
of tea leaves. The best tests of the quality 
of tea are the aroma and the physical 
characters of the leaf. The infusion should 
be fragrant to the smell, not harsh and bitter 
to the taste, and not too dark. The tea leaf 
should not be too much broken up or mixed 
with dirt. When spread out some of the 
leaves should be small and young, and not 
all large, old, thick and dark. In all teas 
there will always be a good deal of stalk and 
some portions of the flower. This is inevit- 
able, and unavoidable. In old tea much of 
the volatile oil which imparts the aroma has 
evaporated. 

Tea is sometimes mixed with the leaves of 
the beech, elder, hawthorn, oak, Valonia oak, 
sloe, willow, elm, poplar, and plane, which 
are used as adulterants, and especially the 
last three are said to be sometimes used in 
England. Falsification with any kind of 
leaf is, however, now decidedly uncommon in 
this country. The leaves of the Chloranthus 
Tnconspicuous and the Camellia Sesanguia are 
said to be used by the Chinese for purposes 
of adulteration. The sloe and the willow are 
the only leaves which at all resemble tea 
leaves. 

It might be of interest to mention that in 
the north of China, and especially during 
winter, the water of the Peiho becomes very 
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impure, and contains not only suspended 
material, but also dissolved animal matters in 
large quantities, which impart a most offensive 
odour to the water. The Chinese drink this 
only in the form of tea, successfully relying 
on the contained tannin to purify the water 
by depositing the various impurities as a 
sediment, and thus securing themselves from 
all noxious effects of the water. 
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AT SEVEN OCLOCK. 


The Tartars use their “ brick tea,” which 
is composed of old tea leaves mixed with the 
leaves and stems of other sweet-smelling 
leaves of certain plants, and with ox’s or 
sheep's blood, to purify the water of the 
Steppes, which would otherwise be un- 
drinkable. 

Tea to be used as a beverage should never 
be boiled in water, but should be infused or 
steeped. When the hot infusion is about to 
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be made, boiling water should be first poured 
into the pot to thoroughly warm it; this 
being thrown out, the tea is put into the 
pot and the requisite quantity of boiling 
water poured upon it. It should then be 
poured out after a few minutes’ immersion, 
and not permitted to stand near the fire to 
be kept warm, as is commonly done in many 
households, for then a large proportion of 
tannin is taken up by the water. 

The object of thus infusing the tea for 
but a few minutes is to extract its active 
principle—caffeine or theine—and certain 
nitrogenous, aromatic and other matters, 
with the smallest possible amount of. tannin. 
The longer the infusion takes place the more 
tannin is taken up by the water. If the 
water in which the tea is infused contains 
much lime (hard water) or iron it will not 
make good tea. In each case the water 
should be well boiled, with a little bicarbonate 
of soda, for a quarter of an hour or so, and 
then poured on the leaves. 

The evil effects of the tannin in tea, are 
readily seen by its ravages on the throats and 
stomachs of tea-tasters. Dyspepsia or im- 
pairment of digestion is often caused and 
increased by tea drinking. In flatulent 
dyspepsia few substances are more to be 
avoided than tea. It is harmful in two 
ways: the tea itself in this complaint is 
found to promote and increase wind or 
flatulence, and women—who are the chief 
sufferers from this most distressing and un- 
pleasant variety of indigestion—being grea 
tea drinkers, imbibe large quantities of weak 
tea, and the excess of liquid keeps up the 
flatulence and attendant distension of the 
stomach. 

Neither should it be taken by those having 
a feeble circulation and some varieties of heart 
affections. The impairment of digestion is 
chiefly due to a scanty secretion of the 
gastric juice of the stomach, and is charac- 
terised by a slowness of digestion and long 
retention of food in the stomach, which 
produces a prolonged distress after eating, 
and especially a weight and uneasiness at the 
pit of the stomach. The dyspepsia of slow 
digestion is often maintained by the pernicious 
habit of tea-drinking, and more so when in 
excess. Those suffering from flatulence and 
distension are disturbed and depressed in 
mind. Palpitation of the heart is common, 
with headache and a_ peculiar form of 
giddiness. The mental depression is often 
distressing, varying in degree from slight 
dejection, ill humour, or irritability, to the 
extremes of melancholia or suicidal mono- 








































AT ONE 


mania. Tea drinking not only produces, but 
promotes and prolongs this form of dyspepsia ; 
the unpleasant feelings of the stomach or 
body curiously produce correspondent sen- 
sations in the mind, and a great sense of 
wretchedness and misery is sketched out by 
indigestible matters in the stomach. Of such 
infinite consequence to human happiness is it 
to study the body. 

No doubt a cup of well-made warm tea, 
and not spoilt by an excess of milk and 
sugar, is a very grateful drink to the healthy 
adult when fatigued, but this without doubt 
is chiefly due to the fact that the drink is a 
warm and not a cold one. Very few people 
can be found to get into ecstasies, or become 
excited over a cup of cold tea! Why milk 
and sugar should be added to hot tea-water 
is not understood, nor has such yet even 
been explained. Surely the addition of a 
little lemon or lime juice would be more 
grateful to the thirst and far preferable. 

Sugar in itself, it need hardly be stated, is 
perfectly harmless if allowed only in modera- 
tion, but an excess in one cup, or spread 


O'CLOCK. 


over many cups through an afternoon's 
drinking, causes acidity and fermentation and 
perverts the appetite, not to mention the 
production of obesity, and is the forerunner of 


other diseases. Warm tea-drinking is very 
popular with women, and is quite an institu- 
tion in this country. It is drunk at all 
hours—even before rising in the morning— 
but the climax is reached at about 4 p.m. 
Many, in the course of paying their afternoon 
calls, drink no less than a dozen cups of tea 
of different varieties and strengths, that one 
is naturally left in astonishment at the 
extent of the depravity of their sense of 
taste, without contemplating the terrible 
consequent ravages their respective constitu- 
tions must inevitably undergo. 

Tea-water worship, carried on by its fair 
devotees in the prettiest of drawing-rooms, 
in the smartest of tea-gowns, with the 
daintiest of paraphernalia in the form of 
silver and china, may to a large extent 
disarm them as to the real nature of this 
insidious but implacable fiend, but neverthe- 
less it is there. The hot infusion seems to 
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have a stimulating and restorative effect on 
the constitution of the drinking votary for 
the time being, simply because it is hot ; any 
other hot drink which does not produce ¢ 
subsequent depression would do equally as 
well, and at the same time not carry in its 
wake the palpable and deleterious effects of 
constantly repeated doses of tea-wash. 

The effects of tea and coffee on the 
human being are not identically similar ; 
the differences between them plainly show 
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human economy, which after all are but 
largely diluted doses of the active principle of 
tea—caffeine or theine—in combination with 
tannin, it may not be out of place to mention 
the dire consequences of the internal admini- 
stration of these alkaloids. In small doses 
they give rise to brain excitement and partial 
loss of sensibility. A dose of twelve 
grains induced restlessness, mental depression, 
muscular tremulousness, and great sleepless- 
ness. Poisonous doses produce restlessness, 











AT FOUR O'CLOCK. 


that their action is not due exclusively to the 
caffeine which they contain. Black tea is 
bad enough, but the green tea is more 
powerful in its effect on the nervous system 
than any of the black varieties; it may 
cause giddiness, great unrest, and muscular 
trembling. Tea of any kind should never 
be taken before retiring at night for rest. 

To thoroughly appreciate the insidious 
and gradually progressive hurtful effects of 
hot infusions of black tea leaves on the 


hurried breathing, great weakness or pros- 
tration, convulsions and death. 

Medicinally, tea is very useful in the 
headache of nervousness and exhaustion. 
It is a stimulant in low fevers, and is often 
given in asthma, whooping - cough, and 
similar spasmodic affections. It is useful in 
the dangerous sleep of opium poisoning, and 
a strong infusion is sometimes given, on 
account of the tannin it contains, in poison- 
ing by tartar emetic or other alkaloids, 
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Despite the foregoing, hot tea infusions 
will continue to be swallowed by the in- 
different and thoughtless, notwithstanding 
the dumb yet eloquent and pathetic appeals 
of their long-suffermg stomachs. 'To such 
at least an urgent request might be made 
not to encourage such habits in their young 
children. Let their appetites for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt retain the freshness and 
vigour of the young, and their digestions 
remain underanged by copious libations of 
warm infusions of tea leaves. Surely cocoa 
or milk is a better substitute and more 
nutritious. The large quantity of fat and 
albuminoid substances makes cocoa a very 
nourishing article of diet, and it is therefore 


useful in weak states of the system, and for 


healthy persons under circumstances of great 
depression. 

Tea should never be taken at the same 
meal in conjunction with meat—in other 
words meat-teas should be eschewed. Let 


those that consider otherwise take a cup 
of strong tea immediately before or after in- 
dulging in a dozen oysters and note the result. 

Tea-water is a useless, expensive, and 
noxious drink; it spoils Nature’s beverage 
—water ; it cheats the stomach of its dues ; 
it causes and increases indigestion and 
other ailments. Tea worship, as at present 
existing, should be abolished. We might 
safely emulate Germany in this respect. A 
nutritious, health-giving, stimulating fluid 
could easily be substituted as a beverage by 
the thirsty who dislike the ordinary glass of 
water, which too long has been a stranger to 
many. The difference between alcoholic 


drinks and non-alcoholic tea infusion is in 
many respects but a question of degree. 
Both are abused and may safely be abolished 
as beverages, and prescribed only as medica- 
ments, not by the would-be drinker, but 
under the usual conditions in taking medi- 
cines for diseased or impaired constitutions. 
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4]0 preface our second instalment 
with an apology—we little 
imagined, when we started out 
todrawand describe the domi- 
ciles of well-known folk, how 
very ordinary some of those 
domiciles would be. However, even celebri- 
ties cannot always be pickers and choosers, 
and although your inspired author may 
perforce be obliged to pay his rent every 
quarter-day for a house, the exterior of 
which is as dull as Thames water, yet he 
probably finds that a comfortable house is a 
comfortable house in spite of the tameness 
of its appearance. And then, too, it must 
be remembered that the most picturesque 
houses are often the most unsanitary, 
for ivy-clad gables and carved stone-work 
may please the eye, but stern red_ brick 
has an air of newness and health about 
it which the celebrity with eight  olive- 
branches (some of whom are but delicate 
twigs, maybe) cannot resist. As Pope says, 
charms may make a considerable impres- 
sion on the sight, but honest merit wins the 
soul. 

Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, the celebrated 
portrait painter, cannot, at any rate, be 
accused of living in a villa in a terrace, 
which is simply a villa to the passer-by and 
nothing more. This habitation is built of 
dark-red bricks—built, as someone has truly 
remarked, 
“byan artist 














for an aer- 
tist.” It is 
a pretty 
house, all 
gables and 
turns and 
bends—a 
house that 
people stop 
to look at 


and say, “I 
wonder who 
livesthere?” 
Abercorn 
Place is not , 
only proud 
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of Mr. Lehmann—Abercorn Place is proud of 
Mr. Lehmann’s house too. Separating the 
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SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
frontage of the house from the street is a low 
brick wall covered with foliage. And foliage, 
too, hangs in a heavy mass over what appears 
to be the drawing-room window—so heavy is 
the mass, indeed, that one wonders how the 
light of day can penetrate through it. Mr. 
Lehmann’s studio—a superb one—is situated 
on the right of the house, and possesses an 
absolutely original top-light. This side of 
the house is one mass of glass. 

Of a very different description is Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s home. The directory 
gives this famous composer’s address as 
“No. 1 Queen’s Mansions.” The directory 
prevaricates. Sir Arthur—if he will not 
mind our making the fact known to the 
world—occupies the basement. Our artist 
shows you, not the basement (which, for 
obvious reasons, he could not get in), but 
the ground floor, the first floor, and the 
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second floor. Reader, you, not being of 
American birth, will perhaps be amazed to 
hear that there are six more floors above 
those represented in the picture. So, 
aithough on second thoughts, we may admit 
that the directory does not tell an untruth 














MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 


(seeing that Sir Arthur does live at No. 1 
Queen's Mansions), we cannot pass over the 
fact that it prevaricates. The mass of 
granite and Portland stone which shelters 
“the man who put Pinafore together ”’—as 
the Woolly West cowboy described Sir 
Arthur—lies just off Victoria Street, on the 
same side as the Hotel Windsor. It must 
be satisfactory to Sir Arthur to know that 
he is within a shilling cab-fare of the Savoy 
Theatre, and of the hotel hard by of which 
he is a director—not, I may add, musical 
director. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins’ house in Tilney 
Street, W., commands a fine view of Hyde 


Park. Though not in Park Lane, it is of 


Park Lane, as Tilney Street is one of that 
famous and aristocratic thoroughfare’s off- 
shoots. Sir Henry Hawkins’ house is held 
in much awe by the residents and other 
people. Coiners, for example, slip by it with 
furtive and fearful glances ; blackmailers go 
half a mile out of their way to avoid it; 
murderers shun even the district which holds 
the residence of the great “ hanging judge.” 

Sir Henry’s house, indeed, has a whole- 
some and restraining influence on the 
neighbourhood. The points of its roof 
and its bow windows have an air of the Old 
Bailey about them which is apt to send 


Anarchists into fits. Strange to say there 
are always a few policemen hanging—we use 
the word metaphorically—about here. In 
fact, those members of the constabulary who 
were inthe neighbourhood when we paid our 
visit eyed us with considerable misgivings, and 
possibly drew lots to decide who, in the 
event of our placing a bomb, should dash 
forward and hurl the deadly engine of 
destruction on to the Park’s green-sward 
(where it would merely blow up a few 
equestrians, and let the judge go scatheless). 
However, as we produced no infernal 
instruments further than a pencil or two and 
a piece of india-rubber, they had no need of 
putting their heroism to the test. While we 
were engaged in our task a victoria drove up 
to the door, from which a benevolent-looking 
old gentleman descended, smiled around, and 
went in. It was Sir Henry Hawkins. 
Pembroke Road, Kensington — a fine, 
broad, open thoroughfare, in which we 
stopped for five minutes to drink in the 
fresh air (Fleet Street not possessing much 
of that commodity)—contains the house in 
which lives, thinks, smokes, sleeps and eats 
the famous Dr. Samuel Smiles, the author of 
“ Thrift,” “Self-Help,” and a whole shelf- 
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LORD WOLSELEY. 


ful of similar works. Dr. Smijes’ house is 
so pretty that all the Young Men’s Institutes 
and Social Clubs in the district make love to 
it. If we were speaking of a ship we should 
have to say that the lower and “tween decks 
are covered with masses of virginia-creeper 
—a plant, by the way, which makes its bow 
several times in this article. Shortly before 
noon the Doctor may be observed to issue 
every day fora “ constitutional,” and in con- 
nection with this observation I may remark 
that the Doctor attributes his wonderful 
health to the regularity with which he uses 
his legs. 

As this article is not so much biographical 
as architectural, we will now take a *bus— 
a deceitful phrase, since “taking” a “bus 
generally consists of scrambling madly up a 
narrow staircase and avoiding pokes in the 
eye from the parasol of the lady before you 
—and wend our way to the nearest steam- 
boat landing-stage. After serious thought 
and consideration we then decide to go 
Greenwich way, and seek a convenient 
kerbstone from which we can, with much 
discomfort to ourselves, immortalise in pen- 
and-ink the residence of Field - Marshal 
Garnet Joseph Lord Wolseley, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. As our sketch shows, Lord 
Wolseley’s residence is flanked on either 
side by an abundance of timber. “ Ranger’s 
Lodge ”’—that being the name of the cele- 
brated warrior’s house—faces S.W. by S., 
and commands a magnificent view of the 
Crystal Palace and the surrounding country. 
The back of Ranger’s Lodge faces the slopes 
of Greenwich Park. This house, indeed, is 
full of fine views, since looking to the left 
out of the front windows away to the W. by 


N. can be seen the busy 
Pool of London, the 
Tower Bridge, the Monu- 
ment, and St. Paul’s, and 
we have no doubt that 
with his powerful field- 
glasses Lord Wolseley can 
frequently refresh him- 
self by picking out the 
offices of this Magazine. 
A few days before, we 
vent down to Holland 
Park Road, Kensington, 
to sketch Mr. Phil May’s 
house. But this black- 
and-white notability had 
moved his court to a 
hotel in Paris. There- 
fore when we arrived 
we found the shutters up 
and the blinds down, the hospitable studio 
silent, and the door-bell hushed in sleep. 
The only signs of life were the caretaker, 
her daughter, and a black kitten, which, after 
meandering up and down the road ¢ 
for some time in search of a mouse, . 
got its head into a drain and 


MR. PHIL MAY. 





narrowly escaped suffocation in consequence. 
To return to the house. Mr. Phil May, I 
was given to understand, has only been in 
his new domicile “since Christmas.” It was 
formerly occupied by Mr. Richardson, an 
artist, whose paintings were well known forty 
ears agone. The whole of the front is 
hidden by the tendrils of that affectionate 
plant, the virginia-creeper. In the studio— 
which of course is on the roof—Mr. Phil 
May is wont to entertain his friends with 
song and dance and roundelay, which enter- 
tainments are sometimes kept up so vigor- 
ously that the early milkman is occasionally 
enabled to join in a few of the last choruses. 
As most people know, Holland Park Road is 
a very nest of artists. At the top of this 
thoroughfare is situated Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s picturesque house, while at the bottom 
there is a big art school; and all the way 
up and all the way down there are studios, 
and studios, and little else but studios ! 
Turning out of Kensington High Street 
on the right we make the acquaintance of 
Blythe Road. A few yards down, on the 
port bow, Addison Mansions rear their lofty 
heads, and are proudiy conscious of the fact 
that they possess the bluest blood in chimney- 
pots in that human bee- 
hive. There are two 
massive balconies in 
front, on which most of 
the inhabitants of the 
aforesaid mansions par- 
take of luncheon and 
tea al fresco, and doubt- 
less discuss either the 
newest sensation in 
literature or tit-bits of 
Kensington’s latest 
scandal. There are six 
storeys to the 
mansions, and at 
32 resides Mr. 
Douglas Sladen, 
the eminent 
author of “On 
the Cars and 
Off,’ who is 
rightly con- 
sidered the most 
popular literary 
man in London. 
At his “At 
Homes” may be 
found the most 
distinguished 
authors of the 
year, all of whom 
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seem proud to call this famous poet and 
traveller “ friend.” 

For some reason or other Sir John 
Blundell Maple is not called Sir John, 
but Sir Blundell. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with his house ; but as we are 
interested in the occupiers of the hous:s 





SIR BLUNDELL MAPLE, 

about which we write, there is really no 
reason why we should not mention that 
Sir John Blundell Maple is known as Sir 
Blundell instead of Sir John. Having taken 
our bearings of Sir John’s house very care- 
fully, we found that it faces N.E. by N. half 
N., and overlooks the most charming part of 
Regent’s Park. It is in Clarence Terrace, 
and large letters on the fanlight give us— 
and therefore the world—to understand that 
Sir John prefers the name of “ Clarence” 
for the title of his residence to any other. 
The number of the house is 8, but that’s 
nothing to anyone except the postman. 
Though only three storeys high Clarence 
House is a very large one, containing eighteen 
eye-glasses (as windows were termed in the 
fifteenth century) and venetian blinds whose 
colour is well in keeping with the delightful 
flowerful balcony—a balcony that an expert 
in botanomancy would term highly floriferous. 
The balcony indeed is one gorgeous mass of 
pale pink blooms, which only have to be 
seen to be remembered a lifetime. In the 
front of the house, facing the Regent’s Park 
“Inner Circle,” there is a mass of foliage-— 
lilac and hollies—which hides the house from 
the observation of the passing million. 
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Lastly, Sir 
John’s 
drawing- 
room and 
dining- 
room chim- 
neys are 
most weird 
and = won- 
derful crea- 
tions and 
of a terrific 
height. 
The Lon- 
don Direc- 
tory says 
that Mr. 
Dadabhai 
Naoroji, 
M.P.,. re- 
sides at 8 
Percival 
Street, 
Clerken- 
well, E.C. ; 
but, fearing 
to pene- 
trate into 
this local- 
ity, lots 
were drawn as to which should go, with the 
result that the artist went and the other 
stayed at liome. When the artist came back 
he said: “ Percival Street is not a remarkable 
thoroughfare. It is composed of the homes 
of clockmakers, chainmakers, and of 
goldsmiths, public-houses, lodging- 
houses, and the abodes of dog- 
fanciers. No. &, Mr. Naoroji’s house, 
is not a castle in dimensions, but on 
the lower window, in large black 
letters, is painted “Mr. Naoroji’s 
Office,” and doubtless it is thither 
that many of his constituents come 
and air their grievances. In this 
sanctuary, too, he probably arranges 
those speeches on Indian affairs which 
are so much appreciated by his own side. 
Mr. George Manville Fenn, who for 
over a quarter of a century has been 
delighting boys of all ages and sizes 
with his grand stories of adventure 
and hairbreadth escapes, gold-mines 
and coal-mines, elephants, Kaffirs and 
cannibal islands, lives in a large square- 
built house at Isleworth, a pretty suburb 
of London close to the Thames. It was 
in the middle of a hot afternoon when 
a snowy-capped maidservant opened 
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the tall iron gates which lead from Mr. 
Fenn’s drive into the highway, and prevent 
the public from intruding on the privacy of 
this most versatile author. Then, while he 
of the pencil tribe submitted “ Syon Lodge” 
to a scorching scrutiny, Mr. Fenn led us of 
the pen clan into his cool study and made 
remarks about cigars and things, after which 
he proceeded to discuss new books, and boys, 
and the way to pot geraniums—for the author 
of “ Nat the Naturalist” is great on botany 
and gardening, in both of which pursuits 
he seeks and finds inspiration for fresh 
fiction. 

I really have not got much to say about 
Mr. Fenn’s house. I would much _ prefer 
indeed to talk about Mr. Fenn all through 
the next two pages. But as the house must 
be spoken of I will say that it looks big 
enough to hold all the members of the 
Authors’ Club, and possesses a garden large 
enough to supply the Worshipful Society of 
Vegetable Consumers with cabbages for a 
whole year. Mr. Fenn told me several good 
tales, but chimney-pots are here of more im- 
portance than anecdotes. Perhaps there is 
room for one story. “I got a letter from a 
boy once,” said the author, “ which expressed 
great admiration for a book of adventure I 
had recently given vent to. For the female 
sex, however, my correspondent had evidently 
no admiration at all, since he wound up 
with—‘ In fact, we all like it awfully. Even 
May likes it, although ’—this with great 
scorn—‘ she’s only a gurl!” 


MR. MANVILLE FENN, 
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(On page 234 of the “ London Directory.”) 

CarLToN GARDENS (S.W.) 

(Bottom of Waterloo Place.) 

Map K 10. 
1. Rendel, Stuart, M.P. : 
2. Wantage, of Lockinge, Lord, K.C.B., ° 
V.C., F.R.G.S. : 

3. Forester, Lady. 
4. Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur Jas., M.P. 








MR. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


steering S.W., the ninth turning from the 
pretty village of Kew brings us to a lamp- 
post. Some words on the glass of that 
upholder of Kewites, who dine not wisely but 
foolishly, inform us that the street hard by 
is known as “The Avenue.” The second 
villa on the right is the residence of one of 
England’s—although he is an Irishman— 
most famous novelists. A more genial, 
gentlemanly, jovial man than Mr. Frankfort 
Moore one would have to make many voyages 
round the Horn to find. The author of “I 


MR. BALFOUR, 


4, Rayleigh, Lord. 

5. Muncaster, Lord, M.P. 

6. Matthews, Rt. Hon. Hy., Q.C., M.P. 
7. Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry, M.P. 


Here are half a dozen celebrities living all 
in a row! Our sketch represents Mr. 
Balfour's house. Up and down Carlton 
Gardens, I may add, it is Mr. Balfour's 
custom of an afternoon (or morning) to 
career at a furious speed on his bicycle, to 
the great admiration of Messrs. Stuart 
tendel, Matthews, and Chaplin, who cheer 
him on to fresh efforts every time he 
passes. And when Mr. Balfour falls off 
they turn to each other and say that “ that 
was a sad cropper indeed, sir!” 

Skirting the high walls of Kew Gardens, MR. STACEY MARKS, 
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Forbid the Banns,” and that powerful work 
“ The Sale of a Soul,” has chosen a quiet part 
of the world to work in. Like Manville 
Fenn, Frankfort Moore has written many 
popular books for youthful England—books 
which contain a vast amount of information 








Sik JOHN TENNIEL. 
about this great globe of ours, since this 
author has been everywhere and seen every- 
thing. The beauty of the front of Mr. 
Frankfort Moore’s house is of rather a 
hackneyed type, but the back is delightful 
in every way, and certainly makes up by its 
charming piquancy for the “I will look 
nice !” air of the frontage. 

Mr. Henry Stacey Marks, R.A., when not 
at the Zoo (where he may frequently be 
seen painting the inmates of the bird depart- 
ment), lives at 17 Hamilton Terrace, St. 
John’s Wood. The house can hardly be 
seen for the trees that hide it from the 
passing eye; but he who is so lucky as to 
be invited beyond beholds a plain, sub- 
stantial English-looking building with the 
usual complement of chimneys and windows. 
A peep into the garden at the back discloses 
a nice little conservatory and a fountain 
whose rippling refreshed our weary selves. 
Mr. Marks’ house is a treasure-house of 
curiosities and interesting relics, for the 
R.A. possesses a unique collection of Charles 
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Kean’s drawings, not only those in black and 
white but in colour as well. 

Also find we here a small regiment of 
pipes, all excellently drilled by this ardent 
worshipper at Nicotiana’s shrine, who gene- 
ally carries an assortment of choice briars 
about with him in the pockets of his brown 
velvet painting-jacket. It is not generally 
known that Mr. Marks got married on the 
strength of a picture about toothache. It 
was called “ Toothache in the Middle Ages,” 
and was purchased by the late Mr. Mudie (of 
Mudie’s Library fame). Mr. Marks is a great 
lover of books, and birds, and medallions, 
and gold-fish, and tortoises. He was once a 
volunteer, and tells with great pride a story 
of his having appeared at an inspection, 
after he had been created a Royal Acade- 
mician, in a full private’s uniform, with his 
son in the rear rank behind him. 

“A small, unpretentious abode, of the 
stucco order of architecture!” This is Sir 
John Tenniel’s description of his house in 
Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, and I have 
really nothing to add to that comprehensive 
remark. 



































































—— DR. PARKER. 








“ Tyneholm ”—obviously the residence of 
a canny “ Tynesider” —is a: house that 
makes the passer-by con-found Hampstead 
for being so prolific in trees. A_birdseye 
view of Hampstead is simply a mass of 
tree-tops. We tried every possible plan 
to get a reasonable view of Dr. Parker's 
abode, but our sketch being more or less 
a study in trees, the reader will have 
to imagine the exceedingly pretty house 
which the said trees so jealously guard. 
Close by here is the famous Hampstead 
tabernacle where another eminent divine, in 
the person of Dr. Horton, holds forth to 
overflowing congregations. Unfortunately 
we arrived on the spot on a “ Pleasant 
Thursday Afternoon,” so that we did not 
benefit—except in the fresh air way—by the 
visit. Dr. Parker lives within three-and-a- 
half minutes’ walk of Haverstock Hill, so 
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that he never need wait long for those three- 
horsed omnibuses which take the good people 
of this neighbourhood “ to London.” 

And “to London” we go by a three- 
horsed *bus—to Portland Place, and to the 
finest housein Portland Place—Mr.Goscien’s, 
to wit. A great awning extends from the 
lofty porch to the pavement ; carriage after 
carriage drives up and delivers its blte- 
blooded freight, clothed in jewels and haught - 
ness; the stars have been peeping out this 
long while; the reception has commenced ! 

From a porch opposite we humbly take 
our drawing and make our notes. Then, 
with a last glance at the great minister's 
mansion, ablaze with lights and thronged 
with the noblest and highest of the realm, 
we steal away eastward, feeling thankful that 
we have no longer to be tantalised by 
looking longingly at Other People’s Houses. 
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WOULD be interesting 
to know, even approxi- 
mately, the extent of 
that vast estate which 
surrounds the land like 

the tattered threadbare fringe of an ancient 
garment. There must be thousands of acres 
round. our coasts which are ultimately des- 
tined to become productive soil, or, on the 
other hand, to be swallowed up by the 
remorseless sea. 

For the persecuted wild-fowl and sea-birds 
it is a land of Canaan where food is to be 
found in abundance on the wet sands and 
mud-banks left by the ebbing tide. It would 
be well-nigh impossible to convey an idea of 
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the dreary scene of .desolation which this 
naked waste exhibits at low water in the 
gloom of a winter’s day, and yet the whole 
landscape changes to one of marvellous 
beauty when a red frosty sunset lights up 
the melancholy solitude. The murky colour 
of the ooze is transformed into a lurid red, 
and the fiery glow in the western sky is 
reflected upon the glistening plains of Slob- 
land. The shallow creeks—the veins so to 
speak, of this flat amphibious body—hine like 
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streaks of silver amid the tinted surroundings, 
and at the last kiss of the setting sun the 
mud-banks are dyed with a purple splendour 
which only nature’s palette can supply. 

Below high-water mark the Queen reserves 
the sporting rights for each and every one of 
her subjects. The wild tracts of deer forest, 
the wastes of moor and marsh, and the 
tangled woodland abound with animals 
legally known as fer nature, which owe their 
existence to the vigilance of “ velveteens.” 
Lovers of sport there are in plenty, but 
only the privileged few can afford to pay 
for an.exclusive right to its enjoyment. No 
doubt in the majority of cases these fortunate 
individuals are as genuine sportsmen as one 
can desire, and they may be heartily con- 
gratulated as well as envied for their good 
fortune. But there is a vast percentage of 
men with true:sporting instincts to whom, 
for obvious reasons, such pursuits are denied. 
They would gladly become poachers—the 
writer speaks feelingly—but in these modern 
times that is of course out of the question. 

The unromantic poacher of to-day bears 
but a faint resemblance to the “ moucher” so 
charmingly described by Richard Jefferies, 
and usually cares only for the proceeds of 
his depredations. In the face of prosaic 
facts one can no longer grow sentimental 
over him. 

Is there then no happy hunting-ground 
where the impecunious sportsman can wander 
about to his heart’s content? Alas, there seems 
to be no satisfactory answer to the question. 
True, there is the foreshore, where in some 
places he can mudlark for miles over a great 
expanse of country with his ten-shilling 
licence in his pocket and his trusty gun on 
his shoulder, for no one will say him nay. 

Yet is this not, after all, but an empty 
privilege ? Between the months of Novem- 
ber and February countless wild-fow] float 
on the ebb tide in tantalising security, well 
out of gun-shot, and complacently watch his 
heroic endeavours to stalk them. Curlews 
whistle and seapies scream at this invasion 
upon their territory, and at last in despair he 
fires at a provoking redshank or some small 
wader, and curses the hour when he set foot 
upon the inhospitable ooze. The air vibrates 
with the whirr of wings at the report as the 
wild-fowl wheel and circle round him in hur- 
ried flight. Startled sandpipers call in shrill 
dismay as they spring up from sandbanks 
which, owing to their adapted plumage, have 
hitherto screened them from his sight. 

Soon, however, all sounds become faint as 
the smoke from the intruder’s barrel fades 


into. transparency, and he finds himself alone 
in the dismal solitudes of Slobland. Here 
and there patches of green seaweed—the food 
of the widgeon—g¢row onthe soft mud through 
which he flounders, and he instinctively seeks 
lerra firma once more. On asecond attempt, 
after this experience, let him take a handful 
of salt with him and equal success will 
probably requite his efforts. 

Wild fowl frequent the same feeding 
ground and haunt the same localities year 
by year. They feed chiefly at night on the 
ooze in broad estuaries and shallow bays on 
our coasts, and in the daytime they remain 
floating sleepily on the open sea, or in rough 
weather huddle together close under the lee 
of the shore. 

There is only one way of approaching 
within shot of these wary birds, and only 
one means of obtaining a respectable bag. 
The initial expense of procuring a duck punt 
and big gun is considerable, and both are 
absolutely essential. Let us suppose, then, 
that this difficulty has been surmounted. 
There are the birds swimming about in the 
bay in regiments and battalions to the num- 
ber of fifty or five hundred, as the case may 
be. The amateur fowler loads the small 
cannon and launches his punt with a light 
heart. We wish him god-speed in the “ set,” 
but for all that we know he stands a poor 
chance of getting near his quarry. 

Even assuming that there are no rival 
gunners in the neighbourhood (a not insig- 
nificant concession) the novice is certain to 
meet with bitter disappointment. He must 
first gain experience, and patience must be 
his watchword. Let him abandon for ever 
the idea of becoming a successful fowler un- 
less he is prepared to undergo a long appren- 
ticeship, and to endure cold and exposure 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

There are two kinds of duck punts, single 
handed and double-handed ; the former is 
propelled by two tiny paddles and the latter by 
a“ setting ” pole, which one man works while 
his companion judges the right moment to 
shoot. The build of the craft is almost 
identical in each case. 

In the double punt there is just sufficient 
space for two persons—the puntsman and 
the gunner—to lie in the centre, and it is 
usually decked over fore and aft, while the 
gun peeps out over the pointed bow. Only 
few inches of the side are visible above the 
water line, and the punt being of course flat- 
bottomed, the gunner can shove along in 
very shallow water. 

Single punting in a smaller craft is perhaps 
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more popular with professional fowlers, but 
it is lonely work for an amateur, and also more 
difficult. The great object is, of course, to 
escape notice, and consequently everything is 
white, even the very barrel of the gun. There 
are many kinds of big guns; the muzzle- 
Joader, which often weighs about 100 Ibs., and 
is very clumsy to load, is still met with, but the 
breech-loader, which is less than half thet 
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wind, may betray his presence to the watchful 
eye or keen sense of smell of the birds and 
destroy the one really good chance of a shot 
after several days’ futile toil. 

The black-backed gull, or saddle-back, as 
it is locally called, croaks ominously from 
above, ready to pick up a “cripple” after 
the expected shot is fired, and often im- 
patiently swoops down on the company of 

















‘Let him keep cool, for to miss is easy.” 


weight, is more generally employed by 
sportsmen. 

The fowler must know his miniature chart, 
es a pilot is familiar with the deeper channels 
of the bay, or he finds himself continually 
aground, and he may be left stranded on 
some shoal, perhaps a mile from the land, 
helpless and shivering, till the next flood-tide. 
Seldom do the elements favour his manceuvres, 
and usually they combine together to frustrate 
the most. carefully thought-out plan. An 
unexpected eddy or foul current in the tide- 
way, or again, a shift in the direction of the 





wild-fowl and spoils what might have been a 
grand opportunity. We have seen these 
audacious sea-hawks carry off a wounded 
widgeon within fifteen yards of the punt. 
Other enemies of the gunner are the restless 
redshanks, ever on the alert to give a shrill 
note of alarm, and sometimes a vindictive 
seapie will join in the clamour and scream 
to the fowl a warning of the danger which 
menaces them. The gunner must discipline 
himself never to retaliate upon these sentinels ; 
the report of a shot which silences the 
offender scares everything for miles around, 
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WILD-FOWL 


and all chance of coming up with the fowl 
is sacrificed for many an hour, 

Perhaps the most fascinating part of the 
science of wild-fowling is the art of out- 
manoeuvring the vigilance of the birds and 
overcoming the thousand-and-one obstacles 
which militate against success. Skill in the 
actual shooting is, however, far more difficult 
to attain than is usually supposed. 

The first time the amateur gets within 
shot of a company of widgeon it will be 
strange if he does not feel a thrill of excite- 
ment more intense than he has ever yet 

: m . ° , 
experienced. The piercing whe-oh of the 
drake widgeon and the purring of the hens 
sound like music to his ear. But the birds 
are probably far out of shot, and the gunner 
has to get within 90 yards of them at least, 
which is no easy task. Let him keep cool, 
for to miss is easy. To pull the string a 
second too soon or too late means that only a 
straggler here and there is killed. “ Aim 
high ” isa golden rule, but let him wait till the 
birds put up their heads (this is a sure sign 
that they are preparing for flight) before he 
looses the charge at them; they will then 
spring into the wind at the flash, and if he 
has luckily been able to shoot avross the line 
of outstretched necks not many will need to 
be despatched by the “ crippie stopper.” If 
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he has made no mistake he will pick up 
a score or so of lovely-plumaged _ birds. 
Widgeon are probably in the majority, and 
the handsome males vie in beauty with teal, 
mallard, and pintail, or sea-pheasant. 

The gunner’s back aches with stiffness 
after his patient “set,” and he feels that 
excruciating pain which accompanies return- 
ing circulation in the hands benumbed by 
prolonged contact with the icy water. 
Nothing, however, will check the triumph of 
the moment, for the fever of wild-fowling 
burns within him like a flame of fire. 

To the uninitiated this kind of sport seems 
mere butchery. They will scoff at what they 
think is simply a matter of rowing up to 
a flock of wild-fowl and discharging so 
many ounces of shot into their midst. It is 
usually idle to try and persuade such persons 
that they are utterly mistaken. Apart from 
sentimental objections to the whole sport of 
shooting there is far less cruelty occasioned, 
as a general rule, than at any big battue in 
covert-shooting, when some hundreds of 
game, hand reared and half domesticated, are 
killed and wounded. Anyone who has once 
experienced the wild joys of fowling will 
readily assert that it is the most scientific and 
perhaps the most exciting sport which can be 
obtained in the kingdom. 











Amone all the “series,” of novels whick 
have appeared [ do not remember 
one of “Tales without Titles.” 
Yet there may have been one, for many 
things happen in this world without my 
knowledge or assistance. If this thing has 
not so happened it might be well worth 
trying; or the book might be launched 
without a name, and declare itself only if 
the reviews were favourable—might, in fact, 
adopt the course now followed by “ anony- 
mous authors.” Yet no title at all, or at 
any time, would be the best, for titles are 
most troublesome, and it is strange that 
nobody has cut the knot and boldly rejected 
them altogether. There is, of course, most 
ample and good precedent for taking refuge 
in the name of the hero or heroine ; indeed, 
the practice is so hallowed by great writers 
that it seems presumptuous to suggest that it 
is after all rather a shirking of the difficulty ; 
for a mere name tells little (unless it be a 
well-known name like Jack Sheppard or 
Captain Kidd) and invites the reader to a 
leap in the dark. Our predecessors were 
more candid; to them the title was a 
menu. Here is a fine one :— 


Titles. 


‘PAMELA; or, Virtue Rewarded. In a Series of 
Familiar Letters from a Beautiful Young Damsel to her 
Parents, and afterwards, in her Exalted Condition, be- 
tween Her and Persons of Figure and Quality upon the 
Most Important and Entertaining Subjects in Genteel 
Life. In Four Volumes. Published in order to cultivate 
the Principles of Virtue and Religion in the Minds of 
the Youth of Both Sexes 


Yet even after this elaborate bill of fare 
it is possible to be surprised at some things 
which you find in “ Pamela.” An ideal 
title should tell you something and make you 
want to know more. It is an added virtue 
if it bottles and conserves the fragrance and 
flavour of the whole book, and is in itself an 
epitome of both the letter and spirit of the 
story. In this last respect especially a high 
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place should be accorded to Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s last title, “ When Valmond came to 
Pontiac.” It tells something, declaring a 
significance in Valmond’s coming, an in- 
fluence of him on Pontiac, or vice versd, a 
bond of fate that united them in some strange 
fortune. It makes you want to know much 
more: who was Valmond ? where Pontiac ? 
why came he and whence ? to what end ? with 
what issue ? what was Pontiac to him or he 
to Pontiac? All these questions were set 
stirring in my brain. But above all, this 
title has the same spirit of chivalry and 
romance that marks the delightful story 
itself. This romantic air is a wonderful 
thing, not easy to catch. You may lavish 
kisses and not come near it ; you may wallow 
in bloodshed and be far as the poles from 
it. Here it is, admirably caught (to my 
thinking) in a few lines from a great poet :— 
‘Lo, I must tell a tale of chivalry ; 

For while I muse the lance points slantingly 

Athwart the morning air: some lady sweet, 

Who cannot feel for cold her tender feet, 

From the worn top of some old battlement 

Hails it with tears, her stout defender sent ; 

And from her own pure self no joy dissembling, 

Wraps round her ample robe with happy tremb- 

ling.” 


Some people however consider that all 
this is terribly eieux jeu, and I therefore 
hasten to add that “ When Valmond came 
to Pontiac” possesses an entirely new theme, 
and is even in a certain way connected with 
heredity (I suppose I have alienated a lot 
of other people by that alarming word. 
But I don’t mean Ibsen) for it tells of a 
struggle between the blood that is born in 
Valmond, and tells him one thing, and what 
seems his own certain knowledge that tells 
him another. The blood will not be per- 
suaded, and it—not the knowledge—wins the 
day and shapes Valmond’s acts. Now that 
is not vieur jeu—although, of course, some- 
hody has done it before. Somebody has 
always done everything before. Well, well, 
























somebody will do it afterwards also; we 
must make allowances and establish a modus 
vivendi with the dead and the unborn. 


I HAVE made these remarks partly because 
Literary I wanted to air my views and do 
Gossip. not get too many remunerative 

opportunities, but partly also because I 
desired to respond, in a becoming spirit, 
to a letter which I have received. My 
correspondent, it seems, expected for some 
reason or other (I did nothing to deceive 
him) to find these particular columns 
filled with “literary gossip,” and although 
he admits (I don’t see how he could very 
well help himself) that the Fly gossips, he 
does not, for his part, consider that the 
gossip is “literary.” I daresay it isn’t. 
Literary is, I suppose, the adjective that 
belongs to the noun “ literature,” and when 
I see a pronouncement that one book is 
“Jiterature” and another “ not literature ” 
I never know what the gentleman means. 
I should like to play Socrates and make 
him explain his terms. I would refuse most 
sternly to allow him to take refuge in talk 
about “indescribable but unmistakable 
touches,” and so forth. Such evasions are 
worthy only of a story-teller who, finding 
himself unable to describe his heroine’s 
charms, tells you that they are indescribable, 
indefinable, nameless, and so on, and blithely 
goes on his way, conceiving that he has ful- 
filled the whole duty of an author. But 
my correspondent is not of this kidney; he 
knows very well what he means by “ literary 
gossip”; he means gossip about literary 
people, and by literary people he means 
people who write books. If this be really 
what he wants, nothing is easier than to 
oblige him. Here’s a paragraph or two, 
founded on as good authority, 1 venture to 
say, as many that appear in contemporary 
publications :— 

“‘Mr. Fly, the novelist, is a very tall man, with a slim 
and elegant figure. He has small, piercing, dark eyes 
and a mass of thick black curls that cluster over a low 
forehead. I caught a glimpse of him at a party the 
other night as he was drinking a glass of toast-and-water 
(his habitual beverage). But Mr. Fly is seldom to be 
seen in London, preferring the seclusion of the country. 
We hear that he has leased Chatsworth for a term of 
three months, and it is whispered that the rent figures 
out at £2000 a month. After this we should hear no 
more of the woes of authors. Mr. Fly’s right leg is as 
nearly as possible of the same length as his left. 

**Mr. Fly has left England for the Continent, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Fly and his charming children. He will 
reside during August at Florence, having taken a short 
tease of the Pitti Palace in that town. He is hard at work 
on a satirical novel of modern society, in which several 
personages, well known in the West-End, figure under 
the thinnest of disguises. Is it not time that our 
aovelists abandoned personalities? If Mr. Fly’s only 
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object is to make £500,000 a year (we believe that he 
has recently stated his income at this amount) no doubt 
he succeeds, but he should remember the dignity of his 
art. Mr. Fly wears a straw hat on his travels.” 


I have several other items of intelligence on 
the same subject, but perhaps these samples 
will satisfy my correspondent for the present. 
He can rely on thei? accuracy. No particulars 
ever appear concerning authors which are 
not supplied by those gentlemen themselves. 
I was informed of this fact in a grave para- 
graph which appeared in a journal that I 
know, esteem and read, and there was never 
the flicker of a smile in the writer’s pen. 
Indeed it is wonderful how journalists 
believe one another! The Augurs may have 
smiled, but not the Press! Yet they must 
know how it is done. Come, let us all smile 
together, for it is not a matter to be serious 
about. A sturdy incredulity is the thing to 
cultivate ; with that one goes through life in 
peace, and wisdom.  Disbelieve as many 
things as you can, and disregard most of the 
rest. And since we must make concessions 
on both sides—well, authors are vain folk, 
they may easily be led to talk about them- 
selves; and if they will say what is true 
about themselves can they wonder that other 
people should imitate them in everything 
save the truth ? 


Some people are wonderfully good at using 
Pointing a eVery occasion to inculcate a moral 

moral. lesson. I was passing through 
Trafalgar Square the other day when I met, 
at the same moment, a man who had had 
the misfortune to lose his nose and a lady 
accompanied by a small boy. As he passed 
me the small boy cried piteously, ‘“‘ Ma, my 
nose does itch so!” Without a moment's 
hesitation the lady pointed her parasol at the 
unfortunate person whom I have mentioned, 
and said sweetly, “ Teddy, darling, that poor 
man would be very glad if he had a nose to 
itch !” All I did was to ask her name and 
address and forward them on a postcard to 
the editor of the Svecfator. But after 
performing this obvious duty I fell to medi- 
tating on the high standard of morality that 
is expected of children. When a “ grown- 
up” person declares that he has “such a 
head !” no stern moralist bids him be thankful 
that he has a head to be “such”; perhaps it 
is merely that there is no guillotine to point 
the moral. Anyhow, children are constantly 
being told (poor dears!) that this thing or 
that is an oceasion for thankfulness when it 
must seem to them to be precisely the reverse. 
I speak as a fool on these matters (and, in 
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order to anticipate criticism, let me add, on 
a good many others), but I do not believe in 
obtruding morality on children to any great 
extent. Morality is mixed up with death and 
sorrow, and all sorts of things of that kind ; 
surely it and they might be ignored for a few 
years. And then children have a_ fine 
natural taste for straightforward wickedness 
—conscience doth not make cowards of them 
—and they break window-panes with an acute 
and most enjoyable consciousness of crime. 
Every parent should invest in a few window- 
panes ; they cost a trifle at the moment, but 
he will be repaid five hundred per cent. later 
on when he finds a friend in his son, and no 
dark memories of past austerity to stand 
between them. As for daughters—but | 
do not suppose that anybody could be austere 
to daughters—at least, I can’t. 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN, fether of the late 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, once 
smoked a cigar, end because it was 
so delicious never smoked another. This 
fact is stated in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s most 
interesting life of his brother. Apart from 
the remarkable circumstance of any man 
finding his first cigar delicious (for to most 
smokers the desrensus Averni does not 
become favilis all at once), the attitude of 
mind here indicated is a good example of 
the ascetic point of view. Pleasure is an 
open enemy or a false friend, always seeking 
to attain dominion over us, and to turn us 
to slaves ; we must resist its very beginnings ; 
and the “thin edge of the wedge” plays as 
large a part in such matters as it has, since 
the world, began, in political discussions. In 
the same book a story is told of an Indian 
fakir who spent twenty years wandering 
from shrine to shrine, and during that time 
never lay down but slept with his arms 
supported in loops of rope. At the end of 
the twenty years he failed to obtain some 
token of divine favour that he expected, 
and conceiving that he had failed in some 
point of obligation, started off on a second 
round of equal duration. One can only hope 
that the poor man died before he had gone 
very far. But a bed would have been too 
* delicious,” so he never used one. There is 
certainly not now, and probably seldom has 
been, much need to denounce the votaries of 
discomfort. If their ideas be a disease, the 
disease is not very common. When I asked 
my friend Mr. Gladboy’s opinion on the 
subject, he observed, after a long pause, “ A 
wise man does not care about what he drinks ; 
he does, however, drink what he cares about ” ; 


Pleasure. 
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and he declined entirely to be drawn into 
any discussion as to how much of what he 
cares about the wise man drinks. I suppose 
the answer would be, as much as a wise man 
would drink. Mr. Gladboy, although he 
refused to talk, rose and took Epictetus from 
the bookcase in order to show me the follow- 
ing passage: “In banquets remember that 
you entertain two guests, body and soul, and 
whatever you shall have given to the body 
you soon eject, but what you shall have 
given to the soul you keep always.” 

“It is very true, sir,” I cried. “ My 
attention to the dinner is in an inverse 
ratio to the attractiveness of my partner.” 

“T do not imagine,” said he, “that 
Epictetus meant anything of the kind.” 
However, a thing may be true even although 
Epictetus did not happen to mean it—not 
that I ventured to say so to Mr. Gladboy. 


I was sitting the other day on a tree-trunk, 
in a pretty country meadow, pen- 
sively regarding a large board on 
which was written, “Have you _ tried 
Trouncer’s Horsewhips ? They are invalu- 
able to Husbands,” when a young man of 
respectable, but melancholy, appearance 
approached me and took a seat by my side. 

“Do you take an interest in the science 
of advertisement, sir?” he asked cour- 
teously. 

“ A most sympathetic interest,” I answered. 

“Tt is as yet, sir, in its infancy,” he assured 
me. ‘Need I remind you that the most 
universally engrossing subject in the world is 
as yet untouched by it 7” 

“Do you mean the Income Tax?” I 
asked. 

“No, sir, [ mean Love.” 

“Vet,” said I, “I have seen advertise- 
ments for missing lovers.” 

“That's not what I meant,” he said with 
some show of annoyance. “ It is a new field 
which I am seeking to open. May I beg 
you just to cast your eye over these. | 
don’t ask you for an order, but just cast your 
eye over them.” 

I took from him a large number of slips 
of paper which he produced from his pocket. 
They were covered with very elaborate and 
ornamental writing, rich in capital letters 
and magnificent twirls. They all appeared 
to relate to something that was called 
“ Gloriana, Limited,” but whether Gloriana, 
Limited, were a lady, or a number of ladies, 
or a purely business concern, or what, I 
could not make out very clearly. Some of 
the slips were short, although well calculated 
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to catch the eye, others were longer and in 
the form of testimonials. 

“ Now you perceive, sir,” said my friend, 
“the unrivalled opening which there is for 
an entirely new development. It is my 
task to make Gloriana, Limited, famous 
throughout the world, and I’m going to 
do it.” 

He was so eager that I had no choice but 
to read the slips. The first ran: “Good 
morning! I expect Gloriana down every 
moment.” The next was: “ How’s Glori- 
ana?’ “As beautiful as ever, thank you.” 
Another said : “* You can’t see Cleopatra, but 
you can see Gloriana.” Then I found a very 
large slip, bearing the following, all in capital 
letters : ‘ Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, 
Jarons, are after Gloriana.” And again: 
“Gloriana is highly esteemed by Her 
Majesty the Queen, and is to be met at the 
Royal table every day.” (I was compelled 
to doubt this.) Then I read : “ Mr. G——’s 
opinion of Gloriana.” (I doubted the authen- 
ticity of that also.) Then came: “See 
Naples and die!” “ What? Not till I’ve 
seen Gloriana !” 

“You should now study the testimonials,” 
observed my friend. “ They are, I assure 
you, all perfectly genuine.” 

So I turned to the testimonials. They 
were all addressed to “Gloriana, Limited, 
Love Buildings, Cupid Street, Bow.” Here 
are two or three of them :— 

“Tear Madam,—Until I met you I was a 
happy and contented man ; now my life is a 
desert, and I write sonnets all day long.— 
Yours devotedly, AMOROSO SIGHER.” 

“Dear Madam,— My poor boy is a 
changed being since he saw your face. We 
are sending him to South Africa, but hardly 
hope for a cure.” 

Lady Goosander begs to inform ‘ Gloriana, 
Limited,’ that all letters addressed to Sir 
George Goosander are opened by Lady 
(;oosander.” 

“Dear Madam,—My heart beats more 
freely and rapidly than it has for years past. 
Please send me another glance—the long 
description, rather arch, and behind my 
wife’s back. — Yours ardently, GrorGE 
GOOSANDER.” 

I laid down the testimonials and looked at 
my companion. 

“ They are very remarkable documents,” I 
observed. 

“You may well say that, sir,” he answered 
proudly. “I do not suppose that there is 
another firm that can boast of such a body 
of unsolicited testimony.” 
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“Ah! o 
firm 

“Firm!” he interrupted passionately. 
“She is cruel! she is barbarous!” and with 
this he took a pencil out of his pocket and 
began to scribble on blank slips. I took the 
liberty of looking over his shoulder and read, 
“No breakfast-table is complete without 
Gloriana.” ‘ Ask for Gloriana, and take no 
other.” “Beware of imitations. There is 
only one Gloriana!” And he went on 
writing in this sort of way so rapidly that I 
could not keep up with him. 

At this moment a middle-aged man of sour 
countenance - sauntered up and addressed 
him : 

‘Done any good ones to-day ? 

“Splendid !” cried the enthusiast, holding 
out his bundle of slips. 

“Ah! Then you may as well come home 
to tea.” 

“Tea!” he cried, with a wild gleam in 
his eye. And he shouted, “ Where do you 
take tea? I take mine with Gloriana!” 
And then he fell forward in a sort of col- 
lapse, murmuring feebly, “Gloriana is the 
best ! I shan’t be happy till I get her.” 

*“ Yes, sir, it’s a sad case,” said the middle- 
aged man. “ Until a love affair upset him 
he was the most enterprising advertisement 
agent out. If he’d tinned lead bullets and 
called *em green peas he’d have made the 
public buy ’em, that man would.” And in 
mingled pride and grief he picked up his 
charge and marched him off. I went home 
extremely thoughtful. 


I cried, “then Gloriana is a 
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We pretend that we are indifferent to what 

The 8 said about us; we are not. We 
Virtues of pretend that society bores us; it 
Humbug. does not. We pretend that we have 
a very bad opinion of ourselves; we have 
not. We pretend not to mind what the 
servants think about us; we do mind. We 
pretend to be indifferent about our appear- 
ance; we are not. We pretend to be poorer 
than we are, worse than we should like to be, 
more stupid than we think we are. We pre- 
tend that others have virtues which we do 
not discover in them, gifts with which we are 
of opinion that they have not been endowed, 
and a liking for ourselves of which they are 
guiltless. Owing to this systematised humbug, 
the world is a tolerably pleasant place to live 
in. Foraman with an avowedly good opinion 
of himself, or one who displays anxiety as to 
the impression he is making, or who openly 
outrages the waiter’s feelings, or who tells 
you the exact figure of his income, or ex- 
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plains the power of his mind, may be sincere, 
but is an outrageous person.’ He might as 
well go about without trousers because he 
happens to have a good leg. These pretences 
are the garments, clad in which we can with 
propriety take our place in the human show- 
room. By all means let us wear them, and 
take them off only when we are alone. No 
doubt some people sleep in them, and they, 
being never removed, as it were, grow to the 
skin and become a monstrous epidermis that 
smothers the real man till he himself can no 
longer see what manner of man he is. This 
is humbug in the soul, and the worst disease 
that can afflict a mortal being ; far different 
from the graceful depreciation of ourselves, 
the courteous and moderate over-appreciation 
of others, and the smiling tolerance of what 
comes that, happily blended, make good and 
quiet manners. Many duties are laid down 
for us that are very hard to perform; for 
example, it is very hard to be good; but it 
is by no means difficult to be disagreeable. 
That is a duty—if it be allowed to be a duty 
—fatally easy to perform. Yet surely some 
are disagreeable from a sense of duty; no 
merely natural propensity would account for 
their profound unpleasantness. There are 
many perfectly legitimate motives for being 
disagreeable. You have your tragedy to 
write, and want to be undisturbed; you 
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came to talk to A, and B won’t go; C has 
said something about you, and you are 
minded to give him “one for himself”; D 
has trod on your corn—well then, if his foot 
should chance to come in your way——! All 
these reasons deserve respect. The one in- 
tolerable thing is a person who is disagreeable 
from a sense of duty. The attitude is 
altogether too arrogant for humanity. The 
old philosopher says that one who can live 
entirely alone is more or less than human— 
he is a god ora beast. The person who is 
disagreeable on principle is nearly in the 
same case, but I never think him a god. 
Let us put on our clothes before we walk 
abroad and wear them as gracefully as we 
can ; they soon become like a well-fitting boot, 
which makes your foot look well, while you do 
not so much as remember that you have it on. 


“Woman,” observed Mr. Gladboy thought- 
fully, “isa polygon.” 

“Only in Turkey,” said Lady 
“And even 


Good in 
every- 


thing. Amy, confidently. 
there it’s dying out.” 

“ Indeed, my dear,” said Mr. Gladboy. 

“Of course it’s wrong,” pursued Lady 
Amy with a sigh. “But one would see 
a great deal less of one’s husband.” 

“Impossible!” murmured Mr. Gladboy 
absently. 
































[See Henry Seton Merriman’s remarkable story, ‘The Grey Lady,” page 269, 


““*STAND BY!’ HE CRIED.” 






































THE BUILDING 


WARSHIPS IN THE BASIN: READY FOR SEA AT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS’ NOTICE. 


OF A 


BATTLESHIP. 


By Joun Foster. FRASER. 





m@|HE Lords of the Admiralty 
readily granted me permission 
to visit the dockyard at 
Chatham, on behalf of THE 
Wiypsor Macazine. I went 
to witness the building of a 
battleship, but this was not till I had given a 
solemn assurance I had no intentions of 
explaining to a foreign Government how the 
submarine torpedo-boats were made, and that 
I would have no photographs taken likely 
to be of assistance to a foreign foe. Having 
satisfied their lordships on these points the 
way was made clear to me, and I was offered 
exceptional facilities for investigations. 

The ordinary visitor to the dockyard has 
to look from a distance at the giant iron- 
clads in course of erection. I am therefore 
indebted to the Secretary to the Admiralty 
for allowing me to wander whither I would 
over the vessels, as well as to penetrate into 
the workshops where secret appliances of 
destruction were being made. The super- 
intendent of the dockyard, Admiral Morant, 














The illustrations to this article have been supplied by 
Messrs, Alfred Honey & Co., of Chatham. 
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placed two members of his staff—one from 
the constructor’s department and the other 
from the engineers’ department—at my 
service to explain whatever my inquisitive 
mind had a fancy to learn. 

“The wooden walls of Old England” is a 
pretty but an obsolete phrase. I had only 
to look at the old warships, resting like 
veterans in one of the great basins, and then 
to look at a battleship of the present day to 
be struck with the sweeping changes effected 
in the methods of naval warfare. The old 
ships were the more picturesque, with their 
high, sturdy hulls rising out of the water, 
triple row of port-holes, high masts, and 
elaborate rigging. But their day is over. 
Their function is the humble but useful one 
of serving as lodging-houses for the sailors 
engaged about the dockyard. Many of the 
old warships have been broken up for fire- 
wood. The old figureheads are to be found, 
covered with dust, stuck away in the sheds— 
massive and vigorous pieces of carving, 
which the tars of half a century ago 
venerated with warm enthusiasm. The 
most conspicuous of these figureheads is 
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that of the old Lord Nelson. The 
likeness is really good, and the 
hero of the Nile and Trafalgar, 
instead of pointing the way to 
the enemy, is pointing quite 
complacently to the door of the 
cashier’s office. There is a cer- 
tain irony in the situation which 
perhaps the authorities of the 
dockyard do not appreciate. 

The first ironclad that was ever 
built for the British service was 
the Thunderbolt, at the time of 
the Crimean war. It has fallen 
from its high estate. It is like 
an author who has set the world 
aflame descending to the réle of 
copier to some less worthy writer. 
The Thunderbolt now lies in the 
Medway, used as a pier, and sur- 
rounded by half a dozen torpedo- 
boats, which are being tried in 
the river. 

But what an insignificant vessel 
is the Thunderbolt compared with 
the Magnificent, which I saw not 
far away, the last built and most 
powerful of our battleships. The 


Maynificent, with her two sister ships, the 
Victorious and the Illustrious, which are 
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NELSON, 


much less advanced, are the pride 
of Chatham dockyard. Roughly, 
it takes three years to build a 
first-class battleship, but it took 
just a year and a day to‘ get 
the Maymificent afloat, so that 
she might be fitted with her 
machinery. She is now back again 
in dry dock, and two years and 
three months after the start she 
will be fully equipped and ready 
for sea at forty-eight hours’ 
notice. 

I would not call a modern 
battleship pretty—in the sense 
one might apply the adjective to 
the full-sailed, noble looking 
vessels of Nelson’s time. I don’t 
think a painter would look upon 
a battleship of the Magnificent 
type as the best subject for his art. 
Nothing poetical rises in your 
breast when gazing upon the 
Majestic, as it does when you turn 
your eyes on a vessel, the arms of 
which are draped with sails. No; 


youare only awed by itsstrength, its 


turrets, its band of armour plates, 


its great guns, its implements of death. A 
warship nowadays is a floating fortress— 
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THE ‘‘ MAGNIFICENT” NEARING COMPLETION, 


impressively powerful, with all the ingenuity 
of science and mechanical skill that the mind 
of man can devise. 

The Magnificent is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, the Victorious is about half finished, 
whilst the Z//ustrious is not much advanced, 
having as yet little move than the frame- 
work built. To get an idea of the size of 
one of these monster engines of destruction 
one must do as I did, stand right under a 
vessel and look at it from end to end. 

I went down into the dry dock where the 
Tilustrious is being built.- I was taking a 
few notes, when all at once a man came 
rushing down the steps with breathless 
impatience. “Hi! hi! sir, what are you 
doing there?” he yelled. Not knowing he was 
addressing me I calmly went on examining 
the double bottom of the ship and the 
arrangements for the water-tight compart- 
ments. Then I found his glare was fixed 
upon me. He was gasping as though I was 
hewing at the pivot of the British Empire. 
It dawned upon me that he took me for a 
Gallic or Teutonic spy securing surreptitious 
sketches of a British man-of-war, and that 
his instructions might be to shoot me at 
sight. Suddenly one of my companions 
appeared from behind a pillar and explained 
matters. Then the panting gentleman 








breathed more freely. He was a detective 
who had been watching me for some time. 
It was only when I descended the dock and 
started taking notes that he realised the 
enormity of my offence. It was afterwards 
pointed out to me that it is most necessary 
to be strict. A foreigner is not permitted 
within the dock gates, and even a British 
subject is not allowed to see the interior of a 
vessel unless he has a special warrant from 
the heads of the Admiralty. Happily I 
possessed this, and I still live. 

[ was particularly fortunate in visiting 
Chatham Dockyard at a time when three 
great battleships were, so to speak, on the 
stocks. In describing the building of one I 
shall practically describe the building of all 
three, for, as I have mentioned, they are sister 
ships. And first of all let me give a figure 
or two in reference to size and cost. Hach of 
these ships, when completed, will have cost 
close upon a million pounds. The weight 
of one of them is 14,900 tons. The fabric 
itself weighs 6000 tons; there are 3000 
tons of armour; the engines weigh about 
1300 tons; there will be 900 tons of coal, 
though the bunkers will be capable of 
carrying 1400 tons ; and the stores, men, 
and equipment will make another 1000 tons. 
Some of the armour plates which skirt 
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certain parts of the ships for protective 
purposes cost as much as £2000 a piece; 
indeed on each of the battleships £320,000 
is being spent for armour plates alone. To 
those who like details, I may say that it has 





THE BUILDING OF THE ‘‘ILLUSTRIOUS.” 


been calculated there are a million and a 
quarter rivets holding the various parts of 
the Magnificent together. 

Let me now explain the methods by which 
a battleship is erected. The Admiralty 
decides on a new ship, and the various 
designs are worked out in Whitehall under 
the direction of Sir W. H. White. The 
designs are then sent down to Chatham 
Dockyard, where, in a large room called the 
“mould loft,” employees from the draughts- 
men’s office draw on the floor full-sized views 
of sections of the ship. To the novice they are 
nothing but a bewildering mass of confused 
lines and curves. But to the eye of the 
draughtsman every line and curve denote a 
rib or a beam, and he can tell where they all 
meet, and whether there is any defect in the 
plan of construction. Everything being 
satisfactory, portions of the plan with all 
details are worked out in the drawing offices. 
Interviews and consultations take place 
between the admiral superintendent of the 
yard and the heads of departments, and lists 
are prepared of the material wanted, the 








sizes of the plates to be used, and so on. 
These are sent to the director of naval 
contracts, and he invites contracts from big 
firms to supply the things. Contracts 
closed, preparation is made for the building 
of the ship either in one of the docks or on 
a slip. When a ship is in a dock it is floated 
when completed—that is, the water is 
gradually let into the dock, and as the vessel 
is lifted, the wooden supports by which she 
has been held upright float loose. This is 
an easy and simple plan compared with 
launching. The Victorious, for instance, is 
being built on an inclined plane, and when 
completed will be fixed in what is called a 
cradle. This cradle rests on two great beams, 
which are greased, and at the proper time the 
cradle will slide into the rivercarrying the ship 
with it. Once in the water the cradle floats 
from under the vessel. Launching is always 
a time of great anxiety because nobody can 
say if the sliding down the inclined plane 
will be successful. ‘The suggestion of a hitch 
is enough to keep the admiral superintendent 
from having any sleep for a month. 











THE RAM OF THE ‘ VICTORIOUS.” 


The style of battleship having been defi- 
nitely settled, detailed drawings are handed 
over to the foreman in charge of the ship. 
This foreman has under him a dozen “ leading 
men,” each having the direction of about 
forty workmen. But before they can start 
operations the steel ribs have to be bent to 




















the proper curve in the smith’s shop. There 
is what is known as the “scrieve” floor, on 
which sections of the vessel are marked out. 
A thin iron. rod is turned to represent one of 
the sections, and this is fastened on the iron 
floor where the smiths work, so that all they 
have to do is to bend the ribs according to 
the pattern. Everything is done according to 
scale and plan. A man is never in doubt 
what to do. There are diagrams and he has 
to work to them. 

The ship is built on huge wooden blocks. 
First the keel-plates are laid, and then the 
ribs amidships are fastened and bars fixed 
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The plates on the outside of a ship are 3 in. 
thick ; but there is an inner bottom which 
extends two-thirds the length of the vessel, 
and the plates used for this are not quite 
so strong. This inner bottom is absolutely 
necessary in case a hole is driven into the 
first bottom. Between the two bottoms 
are watertight compartments numbering two- 
hundred, so that should an aperture be made 
the inflow of water will be confined to a very 
limited space. 

It is very important work fixing the 
armour plates, which are fastened 4 feet 
below the water line and 8 feet above. 





BENDING THE SHIP’S RIBS. 


longitudinally to keep them in their places. 
This done, other ribs and bars are worked 
fore and aft until the ship looks not unlike 
a huge net. As soon as the ribs are fixed 
the work of fastening the plates is commenced. 
Riveting plates together is laborious and 
slow work. Each plate takes three men and a 
boy, and the clash of the hammers is deafen- 
ing. But most of the rivets are driven in 
at the dockyard by machinery, quickly and 
effectively. Still the clatter of hammers I 
found to be terrible. I had to bawl at the 
top of my voice whenever I wanted any 
information, and the continual strain of 
this almost banished my voice altogether. 





These armour plates, almost impenetrable, so 
splendidly wrought is the steel, are all made 
at Sheffield. They do not cover the whole 
of the vessel, but the important parts, chiefly 
where the machinery is placed. 

At the prow of the ship is the ram, a 
great sharp-nosed piece of steel weighing 
thirty tons, with the special duty of driving 
holes into the sides of the enemy’s boats. 
All round the ram the vessel is strengthened 
with specially thick plates, and inside the 
vessel are great steel stanchions, so that 
when she drives full tilt at the enemy she 
herself will receive little damage. 

As soon as even a part of the outside 
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plates are fastened the work of fixing the 
decks is started. Hardly any wood is used. 
Steel is the material utilised for almost every- 
thing thus required. There are seven decks 
on each of the warships in question. First 
there is the platform, then the lower deck, 
and then the middle or protective deck. 
This protective deck is of a somewhat peculiar 
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shape. It is immediately over the engines and 
at each side slants away. The object of this 
isapparent. Itis to provide that when a shell 
from an enemy's gun strikes that part of the 
ship it will not pierce the metal but glide off. 
Above this protective deck are the main 
deck, the upper deck, the boat deck, and the 
shelter deck, rising tier on tier. 

To the mere onlooker the building of a war 
vessel is endless confusion. On the Maynifi- 
cent I found that 2000 men were working— 
about a third of the whole number engaged in 
the yard, who, generally speaking, receive 
£7000 a week in wages; and everybody was 
adding his share, pushing the ship towards 
completion, whilst, walking from point to 
point, overlooking it all, was Admiral Morant, 
proud of the excellence and the speed of the 
work. Steel plates were there in profusion ; 
there were small furnaces heating rods; the 
hammers clattered and echoed, and imple- 
ments were lying all about. And yet every- 
thing was progressing with regularity and 
precision. There was no idling. Not even 
a few minutes’ grace is given at dinner time. 
Before the introduction of the eight-hour 
day the men had to be within the yard at 
the strike of the hour; now they have to 
be at their work. It was a blistering hot 
day when I saw the 6000 men at work. 
The faces of the smiths were grimy, and the 
grime was marked with lines as the per- 
spiration rolled down their cheeks. The 
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furnaces roared,’and when the long red-hot 
girders were drawn from the flames they had 
to be hurriedly beaten into shape ere the 
pliability of the steel departed. It was one 
vast hive of industry perfected by discipline. 

The workshop where the engines were 
constructed I found particularly interesting. 
The manual labour is reduced toa minimum ; 
machinery does nearly all. Men were busy, 
however, fitting together the machinery for 
the JZinerva, a second-class cruiser, which is 
also being built in the yard. The long rods 
which turn the two propelling screws were 
cased with brass to prevent the salt eating 
the steel away. These rods were some 60 
feet long. Great boilers were in course of 
construction ; torpedoes were being manu- 
factured, and everything was progressing 
at a rate which made one imagine we were 
going to war next week. This workshop 
is most carefully guarded. Many of the 
appliances are secret, especially in connection 
with the torpedoes, and no one connected 
with a foreign navy, or likely to tell in detail 
what he sees, is ever allowed to cross the 
threshold. Every workman is sworn before 
a magistrate ; he must never divulge what he 
learns there, and whenever a plan vis sent in 
for the execution of particular work there is 
always enclosed a copy of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, telling how a workman in Government 
employ is subject to five years’ imprisonment 
if he makes any disclosures. 

When a battleship has her outside plates 
all taut she is floated so that the engines 
may be hoisted into her by means of one of 
the great cranes. The engines, and indeed 
every piece of steel, is weighed before being 
fitted, so that there is no difficulty in getting 
the approximate weight of the entire vessel. 
The magazines where the powder is stored 
are at the bottom of the vessel, and are formed 
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of tanks, which can easily be flooded should a 
fire occur. But there is little chance of fire, for 
even the electric light is in shielded boxes 
outside the magazines. The store and shell 
rooms are beneath the protective deck. In 
action all the hatchways or holes on this 
deck are covered with armour shutters ; 
indeed in warfare hardly a man will ever be 
seen on deck, everything is so covered in. 
With the exception of the various bunks, 
joiners have little to do with a battleship of 
the present time. On each of the three big 





tubes. These electric signals tell how a 
gun is to be directed, and there are in- 
dicators to show when this has been done. 
So the captain, standing in the conning- 
tower, with all the electrical appliances about 
him, not only directs the course of the ship, 
but himself fires the guns. The conning- 
tower is on the upper deck, and is made of 
the finest armour plate, for it is greatly 
exposed, and of course would be the point 
for the enemy’s fire. There is an open space 
of some 6 inches running round the tower, 

at just the height 





of a man’s head, so 
that the captain has 
a clear view of the 
sea in every direc- 
tion. 

Of course the 
ship is nearly fin- 
ished before the 
guns are put in. 
There is the steer- 
ing gear which can 
be either worked by 
steam or by hand. 
The tiller is 20 feet 
long and weighs 
43tons. Then there 
are three anchors, 
each weighing 5 
tons. The “ mili- 
tary tops,’ which 
are not unlike tee- 
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ships in Chatham Dockyard there will be 
messing and sleeping accommodation for 
800 men. The sailors are in the fore part, 
and aft are the officers’ quarters, the 
captain having the cabins at the aft end. 
Outside is a little gangway, the captain’s 
walk, which is about the size of an average 
London garden, where the commander of the 
vessel may take a “ constitutional” when- 
ever he is disposed. Amidships is the mess 
of the marines. The reason the marines— 
who are general utility men—are placed 
between the officers and the sailors is really 
to protect the officers should a mutiny arise 
on board. 

Electricity is made to play a very 
important part in a modern battleship. The 
lighting of the vessel is generated by three 
powerful dynamos, and in ships like the 
Magnificent there are 700 lamps. Directions 
are given by the captain by means of 
electric signals, as well as by speaking- 





totums on the end 
of a pole, are fixed. 
There are four on 
ach of the battleships now being erected, 
and are intended for quick-firing guns and 
the search light. What is at first apparently 
all confusion resolves itself into order, and 
what, a couple of years ago, were a few 
bare iron ribs now form a great black hulk— 
not a thing of beauty, and hardly, in these 
days of swift scientific advancement, a power 
for ever. Indeed it is not an unknown 
thing in a dockyard for certain guns to be 
decided upon when the building of a ship 
begins, and to be found obsolete before it is 
finished. 

The great guns are made by Armstrong. 
They are traly wonderful pieces of mechanism 
as well as deadly implements of war. There 
are four 12-inch breechloading guns in the 
strongly armoured redoubts. They are 
worked by hydraulic power. Manual labour 
has little to do with charging them. The 
gun is controlled by working a set of levers, 
and the shot is raised and dropped into its 
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place by hydraulic force. How different 
this is to the old plan of ramming the shot 
into the muzzle mouth, pouring some powder 
over the touch-hole and then firing with a 


to proceed to one of the colonial stations, or 
to hurriedly go out on a sudden declaration 
of war. Her bunkers are always full of coal, 
and there are great stores in the dockyard 
containing everything, from cannon 
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THE ‘‘ MAGNIFICENT” AMIDSHIPS. 


taper! These 12-inch guns, which have a 
sweep of 240 degrees, will each fire a shot 
weighing 700 Ibs. with a 300-lb. charge. 
On these ships there will be twelve 6-inch 
quick-firing guns, eighteen 12-lb. quick-firing 
guns, twelve 3-lb., eight Maxim guns, and 
five torpedo tubes. The battleships will 
therefore be bristling with arms. 

When the work is all finished, when the 
ship is rigged from end to end, all the guns 
in their places, the engines in working order, 
the torpedoes fixed, the electrical appliances 
in touch; when the mess-rooms are fitted out 
and everything is taut, then the battleship 
is sent on her trial trip. The Magnificent 
is a vessel of 12,000 horse-power, and for 
four hours she has to run at her top speed. 
If she does not, then she is brought back, 
and the contractors have to alter the engines 
until she does. 

Everything being satisfactory in this diree- 
tion, the battleship passes into the flect re- 
serve. Perhaps she will be put in one of the 
three Chatham basins to await a commission 








*| down to dessert service, ready to be 
rushed on board the moment notice is 
given. 

At the present time there are severa 
warships at Chatham awaiting new 
commissions. The biggest of these is 
the Blake, a very fine vessel, which has 
just returned from her first commission 
of three years on the American station. 
When a ship comes into the basin all 
hands are paid off. A captain is not 
always the commander of the same ship ; 
he is moved to a different ship each 
commission. A ship is very much like 
a human being, with its own peculiar 
characteristics, which a man only learns 
after some years of acquaintance. It 
is, therefore, somewhat astonishing to 
the lay mind that every time a ship 
proceeds on a commission she has a new 
captain, new officers, and new men to 
work her. 

It is a wonderful place is Chatham 
Dockyard. It is here that the guardians 
of our empire are built. One shudders 
at the awful work for which ‘these 
battleships are intended, and yet the 
hope ever rises uppermost that their 




















THE HUNDRED-TON CRANE, 


powers will never be tested in actual warfare, 
but be devoted to the defence of our shores. 
It is in the strength of our defence that our 
greatness lies. 
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F it be true that the unhappiest 
man in the world is the one 
who has nothing whatever 
to grumble at, then Hiram 
Greene should have been ac- 
counted one of the happiest, 


for he had accumulated more grievances 


‘* Hugged by amorous bears.’ 


than it was possible to recount or resent. 
Indeed, his only method of meeting misfor- 
tune consisted in the utterance of one in- 
variable formula: ‘ Bein’ a injured party, 
so to speak, [ll jest make a note of this yer 
occasion, an’ when the proper time comes 
I’m a-goin’ to kick.” 
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sut, unfortunately for Hiram Greene, the 
time never did come, and “The Man who 
was goin’ to kick” became a byword among 
the light-hearted citizens of the Four Corners. 
When anyone felt lonely or. needed exercise 
he would seek out the long-suffering Hiram 
and thrash him, st the same time entreating 
that worthy to turn again and 
smite. Hiram never availed 
himself of the occasion farther 
than to impress upon his perse- 
cutor’s memory the fact that he 
did not intend to leave the 
neighbourhood until justice had 
been done. It was the old story 
of crying “ wolf” so often that 
no one believed in the ultimate 
appearance of the animal. Be- 
sides, Four Corners folk were 
accustomed to wolves. 

From the earliest days of 
childhood (he was now a middle- 
aged men) every conceivable 
misfortune had happened to 
Hiram as a matter of course. 
He had been. kicked by horses, 
hugged by amorous bears, half- 
scalped by Indians. This last- 
named misfortune had at first 
seemed a blessing in disguise, 
for an enterprising hair-restorer 
man, seeing his chance for a 
magnificent advertisement, 
promised to pay Hiram a hun- 
dred dollars if he would consent 
to sit in a shop window and rub 
some of the hair-restorer on his 
head at frequent intervals. 

The partial scalper of Hiram 
Greene had never lived to finish 
his work, for at the culminating 
moment of this critical opera- 
tion, a party of trappers rose 
up and shot him. The trappers 
did what they could to make 
Hiram Greene comfortable; but when he 
began to sit in the shop window and rub in 
hair-restorer the wound became inflamed 
and erysipelas set in. Consequently Hiram 
was taken away in a waggon, lost his hun- 
dred dollars, and the infuriated people who 
had attended to witness the cure smashed 
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the windows and all the bottles of hair- 
restorer on which they could lay their hands. 
When Hiram recovered, after a long and 
painful illness, he found himself utterly 
destitute, and was forced to earn a scanty 
living as odd man on a small farm in the 
neighbourhood of the Four Corners. 

Up to this point Hiram, after lodging his 
familiar protest, had consistently given in to 
whoever chose to knock him down. He 
hated his employer, but loved the unmitigated 
old ruffian’s daughter. The latter soon con- 
ceived a sneaking regard for Hiram, which 
she dared not openly manifest. He was such 
a long-legged, awkwardly-built, shambling 
kind of fellow that Malvina felt ashamed of 
him, his watery gray eyes, his weak mouth 
and fiery-hued hair, which, in consequence 
of the scalping operation, seemed to have 
been pulled over one side of his head. 

It was impossible for any self-respecting 
girl to be proud of such a lover, and yet 
Malvina Marston, although she had a 
hundred times vowed to give up Hiram, felt 
that she was the one woman in the world 
who made existence endurable for him; at 
the same time, it seemed rather hard that 
the mere fact of his being fond of Malvina 
simply made life unendurable for her. 

* Oh,” said Malvina to him one night in 
the chaste seclusion of the wood-shed, 
whither they had retired to avoid her father, 
“you're always goin’ to kick! Why don't 
you begin, if it’s only a dog ?” 

Hiram meditatively rubbed his chin. It 
took some time to get an idea into his head, 
but once there it stayed. 

“Tt does seem as if I'd been promisin’ to 
kick for a long time, Malvina,” he said, in 
his slow, serious way. ‘“ Maybe it’s sorter 
time to let folks see as I’m ready to begin. 
D’you reckon, sposin’ I was to stand up to 
the old man and lam into him, people’d 
think more of me ?” 

“Tf you'd only thrash a man,” said 
Malvina—“ it needn't be pap unless you 
like—If you'd only thrash a man I'd marry 
you to-morrow.” 

Hiram took off his coat, handed it to 
Malvina with great deliberation, walked into 
the barn, picked up his employer by the 
waist, and slammed him into the corn-bin. 

“T’ve told you, frequent as [ was a-goin’ 
to kick,” he said in quiet, matter-of-fact 
tones—“ frequent! Now I’ve begun. If 
you've had enough you kin stop where you 
are ; if you ain’t, come out an’ git it!” 

Malvina’s father, when he had recovered 
from his surprise, did come out of the corn- 
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bin, and after a protracted struggle was 
once more deposited therein by Hiram, who 
filled the old man’s mouth with oats and 
danced round him like an Indian tasting 
blood. In a week he had fought his way 
through the township, thus winning golden 
opinions from everybody ; and these glowing 
opinions speedily assumed colossal propor- 
tions when a New York lawyer arrived at the 
Four Corners with the news that some 
remote relative had bequeathed Hiram 
100,000 dollars. 

It was difficult to reconcile the utterances 
of the Four Corners Gazette, on this news 
becoming generally known, with the state- 
ment contained in it six months before, to 
the effect that Old Man Marston had engaged 
a slab-sided, flat-footed, screw-faced son of 
the West to manipulate his potatoes and 
chop wood. 

On the present occasion the Four Corners 
Gazetie became lost in luxuriant hyperbole. 
“No one,” it continued, “would rejoice 
more than the editorial staff at this weleome 
accession of fortune to the celebrated Indian 
fighter and agriculturist who in the past few 
months had endeared himself to the inhabi- 
tants of the Four Corners by the singular 
charm of a manner replete with all the 
instinctive grace of one of Nature’s noble- 
men.” 

It changed its note a few days later 
when the “ Nature’s nobleman ” in question 
called at the office with his new-made bride, 
who wore a green silk dress, yellow gloves, 
aud sported a comprehensive pink feather 
in her red bonnet. “ You have thought 
proper,” said Mr. Greene, with that endear- 
ing charm of manner to which the Four 
Corners Gazette had so gracefully alluded— 
“you have thought proper, you ink-slingin’ 
old slumgullion, to take liberties with me in 
your paper an’ disregard my repeated state- 
ments as I was goin’ to kick. I have 
instructed my lawyer to commence pur- 
ceedins agin you. My first kick will be to 
claim 20,000 dollars damages for defor- 
mation of character and inspersions on my 
personal appearance. Good mornin’, you 
lantern-jawed, slinkin’, shufflin’ coyote, 
you. Me an’ the bride has paid a year’s 
subscription to the paper to feed it to 
Millette’s goat when he comes foolin’ round 
our pasture. If that don’t settle him, 
nothin’ else will. Good mornin’, you——.” 

In vain the editor protested that all he 
had said was but playful éadinage. The 
matter was fought out in the courts, and, 
as Hiram bought up the jury at one hun- 
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dred dollars each, he obtained a thumping 
verdict against the Four Corners Gazette. 
But Hiram Greene’s disposition to kick 
did not stop here. He had received various 
slights from many influential members of 
the community, and now set about discover- 
ing a way which should involve them all in 
equal discomfort. His first proceeding, 
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between the Four Corners and Hawklesbury. 
As the road in question was little better than 
a swamp, the distaste of Four Corners 
citizens for any active participation in im- 
proving it can readily be imagined. 

With the assistance of Silas Sharpe, how- 
ever, Hiram speedily obtained an order from 
the District Court enacting that every citizen 





‘¢Come out an’ git it!” 


therefore, was to retain the services of that 
eminent advocate, Silas Sharpe, at a fixed 
salary of 2000 dollars a year. 

Hiram was not naturally vindictive, but now 
that he had money in his pouch time hung 
very heavily on his hands. With the aid of 
Silas Sharpe he raked up an old by-law which 
enacted that every citizen of the Four Cor- 
ners should annually put in a week’s work, 
from the Ist of May, in mending the road 





of the Four Corners, on pain of divers penal- 
ties, should turn out on the Ist of May and 
work off five years’ arrears of road-making. 
In vain people protested and threatened to 
lynch Hiram. 

“You may disremember me promisin’ to 
kick, but it’s begun,” he said to the deputa- 
tion which waited on him to beg for pity. 
When the deputation withdrew, speechless 
with wrath, he bought up all the available 
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substitutes for miles round, and cheerfully 
took his own place in the gang of fat citizens 
doomed to break stones on the public high- 
way. 

Still unsatisfied, Hiram brought down the 
principal surveyor from Ottawa, who stood 
over the Four Corners citizens and urged 
them on to the due performance of their 
task, in very much the same way that the 
Egyptians bullied the Israelites of old. 

Several attempts were made to shoot 
Hiram; but he bore a charmed life and 
timidly slew two of the would-be murderers, 
apologetically explaining to them at the 
same time that his “kicking” season had 
commenced and must run its course. 
He simply revelled in the dismay his 
proceedings occasioned: it was a tribute 
to his powers and assured him of success. 
Men with one idea generally are danger- 
ous. Before one week’s work was finished 
the citizens of Four Corners had  con- 
structed half-a-mile of road, and all of 
them were very much better physically for 
their enforced labour. With that short- 
sighted policy, however, which refuses to 
acknowledge a benefactor, when the road was 
finished they at once set to work to repeal 
the by-law, so as to secure immunity for 
the future. 

iveryone at the Four Corners, with the 
exception of his wife, now conceived a respect- 
ful hatred for Hiram, tempered with per- 
sonal anxiety as to the manner in which he 
would break out in future. His next 
eccentricity proved to be a persistent attempt 
to drive on the wrong side of the road with 
a recklessness which speedily reduced several 
Four Corners citizens to masses of mere 
profanity and broken limbs. 

But here Hiram somewhat unexpectedly 
met his match, for the tavern-keeper of the 
Four Corners borrowed a huge iron-roller 
from a neighbouring county, disguised it 
with the framework and wheels of an old 
buggy, and innocently put himself in Hiram’s 
way one dark night. Although the tavern- 
keeper nearly broke his neck, Hiram’s horse 
was killed, and he himself thrown out of the 
buggy and stunned. He found on recovering 
consciousness that forty more citizens were 
waiting for him on the road with various 
concealed combinations of snow-ploughs and 
otker instruments, and decided that it was 
time to give up this particular kind of 
amusement. 

With the aid of Silas Sharpe, however, he 
speedily hunted out another old statute, 
which enacted that the ringing of bells or 


the making of any noise on the Sabbath was 
unlawful. The contest in this case was very 
stubborn ; but again unlimited wealth pre- 
vailed, and Hiram had the pleasure of know- 
ing that the bells of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches in the Four Corners 
were silenced for ever. 

In order to remind their forgetful flocks of 
the hour of worship the pastors of the two 
churches now combined forces, and sent 
round a boy wearing a red cap at half-past 
ten every Sunday morning to notify when 
the services commenced. People said tha 
the boy made more noise than the bells, and 
Hiram had him arrested. The cost of this 
action against the churches amounted to over 
5,000 dollars; but Hiram cheerfully paid 
the bill, with the remark that he had had 
10,000 dollars worth of kicking out of it. 

It was noticed at this time that although 
Silas Sharpe waxed fat on the money of his 
eccentric client, he sold off all his property 
in the neighbourhood, and lived in one room 
next to his office. 

Hiram’s next “ kick” was to lodge petitions 
for the re-hearing of every case in the Four 
Corners gaol. As there were four prisoners 
who had been found guilty of murder, three 
of horse-stealing, and one of arson, it can 
easily be imagined that he was very busy for 
some time. Silas Sharpe assured Hiram that 
it was merely a question of money, and that 
this amusement could be protracted for years 
and most of the men freed, provided the 
necessary funds were forthcoming. He also 
suggested that the science of “ kicking ” was 
bound to end disastrously, and that Hiram 
had better let him invest the remainder of 
his fortune. Hiram thought so too, and 
handed over his securities to Sharpe. 

Mass meetings were held all over the 
district to protest against Hiram’s action. 
People unanimously agreed that if there were 
no other way of getting rid of him they 
would cheerfully subscribe to build an asylum 
in which he might be shut up for the rest of 
his days. 

It was now nearly a year since Hiram had 
come into his money, and, as he declared to 
his wife, he had never had such “a healthy 
time in all his born days.” The transforma- 
tion of his character was complete ; he feared 
nothing, and looked forward to a life of 
tranquil enjoyment in making his neighbours 
wretched, until they should admit how 
brutally he had suffered at their hands on 
first coming to the Four Corners. 

One evening, however, as Hiram sat in the 
parlour anxiously awaiting the entrance of 
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the doctor from upstairs, the memory of all 
personal squabbles faded away in the know- 
ledge of Malvina’s grave danger. If she 
only recovered from this domestic crisis he 
had made up his mind to live peaceably with 
his neighbours in future, cease kicking, and 
build a town hall to compensate them for 
the discomforts they had endured at his 
hands. But as he sat anxiously listening for 
the tread of the doctor’s footsteps on the 
stairs he heard the hurried tramping of a 
crowd coming up to the porch and looked 
out, first cautiously seeing that his revolver 
was in working order. Several of the men 
were carrying torches, and all of them 
appeared to be in very high spirits. One or 
two went so far as to fire off revolvers and 
yell for the “Champion Kicker,” as they 
valled Hiram, to come out and state his 
policy for the ensuing winter. 

Hiram was at a loss to understand this 
change of front on the part of the crowd. 
He looked for Sharpe, but that public-spirited 
citizen was not there. In this emergency he 
waved his hand for silence from the porch, 
and humbled himself before the crowd ; his 
former jauntiness had quite vanished as he 
looked anxiously up at Malvina’s window. 

“T’ve a sort of favour to ask of you, boys,” 
he said, in his old hesitating manner. ‘“ May- 
be as I’ve worried you a bit the last few 
months, but it ain’t nothin’ to what I’m goin’ 
through now, with the doctor up there” (he 
pointed to the window again), “an’ not 
knowin’ as how Malvina’s goin’ to git on. 
A sort of a domestic calamerty like this,” 
he continued, with simple-minded seriousness, 
“ought to even up things a bit, specially if 
you calls to mind that iron-roller business. 
Not as it warn’t fair, but it were a bit of 
a surprise. An’ there’s another surprise 
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worse’n a hundred iron-rollers a-goin’ on 
upstairs. Now, boys, you just draw off a 
bit, an’ here’s a hundred dollars to go an’ 
treat yourselves. If this yer domestic 
calamerty is a boy, au’ he’s all right, you 
kin burn down the barn an’ welcome. We'll 
have a bonfire as you kin see from here to 
Jeroosalem.” 

The situation instantly appealed to the 
crowd. They had been fathers themselves, 
they declared, and knew what it was. The 
circumstances constituted an adequate set-off 
against the roller business. One prominent 
citizen, touched by Hiram’s simple appeal, 
came up to the porch and gently broke 
the fact to him that Silas Sbarpe was sup- 
posed to have cleared out with all the 
Corporation funds and probably most ‘of 
Hiram’s as well, a supposition which later 
events confirmed. 

Hiram, however, did not seem to realise 
the loss of his money, but impatiently waved 
the man aside, and listened with strained in- 
tentness as the door opened above and the 
doctor came leisurely down the steps. The 
anxious father clutched the arm of the man 
next to him and waited in_ breathless 
suspense. 

In answer to his unspoken question the 
doctor took a pinch of snuff and uttered the 
word “7wins! I guess you can’t kick against 
them!” he added severely—for he also had 
been compelled to labour on the new road. 

The crowd gave an uproarious cheer and 
carried Hiram on their shoulders down the 
street. The doctor was correct ; he hadn’t 
a kick left in him. 

The only substantial benefit that remained 
to Hiram out of the 100,000 dollars was his 
farm; but with Malvina and the boys, he felt 
life could offer him nothing more. 
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the city noted 
for its grime 
end smoke— 
though in this 
it is somewhat 
maligned. 
From _ this 
vantage 
eround he sees 
nothing — but 
f the sweet 
ineadow grass, 
coloured here 
and there with 
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“ON TILE BEACH AT SCHEVENINGEN.” 
By H. Bourne. 


(Reproduced by yermissicn from the original painting in the possession of the Sheffield Corporation.) 


ART TREASURES OF SHEFFIELD: 


THE MAPPIN GALLERY. 


By Eniwan Howartu.* 


TANDING on the portico of the —flowcred bedding, with many leafy trees and 


beautiful classical building spreading shrubs, giving grace and dignity 
that is elevated on a rising — to the view. 

terrace bounding the western Beyond he may perceive the dim blue haze 
side of Weston Park, Sheffield, | of the smoke rising distantly from the heated 


the 


visitor would scarcely centres of industrial life that make the city’s 


imagine that he wes within the precincts of | occupation, but not shutting off entirely the 


verdant glance 











of the rising 
hills which 
everywhere 
abound — for 
Sheffield is « 
city lying 
amongst and 
upon many 
hills. Turning 
round to the 
door of the 
Mappin Art 
Gallery he can 
enter the 
square en- 
trance hall, 
where are a 
few pieces of 
sculpture, and 
t 
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THE CENTRAL GALLERY. 


from this hall in front of him is the principal 


gallery of this building. 


Here is gathered together as noble a 
monument as man may wish to leave behind 
to keep fresh his memory in the hearts of his 


fellow creatures. 


The Mappin Art Gallery 


of Sheffield 








owes its exis- 
tence and 
plenishing to 
the good taste 
and munifi- 
cence of John 
Newton Map- 
pin, a success- 
ful brewer, 
who, during a 
long life, de- 
voted the 
wealth he ac- 
quired in busi- 
ness to the 
formation of 
an extensive 








MR. E. HOWARTH. 
(The Curator.) 


collection of 
pictures, which 
altogether 


numbered more than 150, mostly by well- 
known modern British artists of high repute, 
spending wisely in this commendable pursuit 


more than £50,000. 


To many of our English painters the stout 
form and somewhat brusque manners—unre- 


(Containing the Newton-Mappin Bequest.) 


lieved by any geni- 
ality of appearance, 
though accompanied 
by downright  sin- 
cerity and honesty of 
purpose—of John 
Newton Mappin were 
quite familiar, for 
he showed a strong, 
generous disposition 
to encourage the 
efforts of striving 
genius in art by 
giving direct com- 
missions to artists, 
who did his gener- 
osity ample justice 
in the quality of the 
pictures which they 
produced for him. 
At his death, in 
1884, Mr. Mappin 
bequeathed the 
whole of his collec- 
tion and the sum of 
£15,000 to three 


trustees, with the express wish that they 
should devote the money to the erection 
of an art gallery to contain his pictures, 





i ages: 














rom a photo by} 
ALDERMAN W. 


[A. & G. Taylor, Sheffield. 


H. 


BRITTAIN. 


(The Chairman.) 


which should be open to the public in per- 
petuity without any charge. 


Nor did he make any selfish condition of 
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“a, HALT ON THE HILLS.” 





By T. S. Cooper, R.A. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Sheffield Corporation.) 


exclusion of other pictures from the gallery 
which should arise from his bequest, but 
rather implied that it should be capable of 
receiving other works of art which liberal- 
minded citizens, stimulated by his example, 
might give or bequeath, or a generously 
disposed Corporation might purchase. He 
had derived so much pleasure and enjoyment 
from the contemplation of the creations of 
artistic genius that he, with true 
human sympathy, desired that 
the same pleasure might be ex- 
tended to all who cared to partake 
of it, and in this he was ably 
seconded by his trustees, who, 
without hesitation, expressed 
their intention to carry out his 
wishes, though they were under 
no legal obligation to do so. One 
of the trustees, Sir Frederick T. 
Mappin, Bart., M.P.—who has 
always been to the forefront in 
all good works for the benefit of 
the people of Sheffield, in voice, 
in deed, and in wealth—went 
much farther and made most 
raluable additions to the pic- 
tures when the gallery was opened, 
and subsequently. 

The Corporation of Sheffield 
gave a site in one of their prettiest 





parks on the western side of Sheffield, 
whereon to build the home of art which 
was to become one of the most popular 
and enjoyable features of the city, and in 
due course a handsome building was erected 
by Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs (a local 
firm of architects) that not only provided 
suitable accommodation for Mr. Mappin’s 
bequest, but contained ample space for future 


th rigé 7 a 


gi 
> 


“ro THE DEATH.” 
By J. Pertis, R.A. 


(Reproduced by yermission from the original painting in the possession of 


the Sheffield Corporation.) 
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acquisitions. The situation is eminently 
suited for the purposes of an art gallery, 
both as regards the proper preservation of 
the pictures and the comfortable enjoyment 
of them by visitors. In a richly wooded 
park, carefully kept, away from the chief 
sources of grime and smoke, yet within easy 
reach of the multitudes of the population, it 
offers a source of attraction that is most 
thoroughly appreciated. 

The building is (as can be seen from the 
illustration on the first page of this article) 
of one lofty story, lighted by glazed openings 


instead a series of bays, each with its 
separate ceiling light, divided by pilasters. 
The central gallery is in the form of a cross, 
75 feet by 39 feet in its greatest width, the 
ceilings of the arms being arched with deeply 
recessed panels, with blue ground and gilded 
ornaments, and the centre of the cross is 
covered with a glass cupola, the whole sup- 
ported on an entablature and eight columns 
of Irish marble. The other galleries are of 
the usual rectangular form, with ceiling 
lights. On entering the central gallery the 
visitor feels at once the effect of its chaste 








“CHARLES THE FIRST LEAVING WESTMINSTER AFTER HIS TRIAL.” 
By Sir J. Grupert, R.A. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Sheffield Corporation.) 


in the roof. It is in the Grecian Ionic style 
of architecture, more fully elaborated than 
is ordinarily the case, with a central portico 
bearing a richly carved pediment, and colon- 
nades on each side of it, whereon rest and 
shelter may be secured, with charming views 
of the park. There is one central gallery 
surrounded by five others, and the entrance 
hall. The central gallery is designed specially 
for the Newton-Mappin bequest, and is more 
richly ornamented than any of the cthers. 
The architects, knowing the size and 
number of the pictures bequeathed, departed 
from the ordinary arrangement of four bare 
walls on which to hang them, providing 





and appropriate decorations and its admirable 
proportions, giving the true temper for a 
proper inspection of the art treasures which 
it contains, 

A general glance round the pictures 
forming the Newton-Mappin bequest is 
sufficient to show the taste of their collector, 
who was evidently fond of stirring incident, 
interesting story, and touching narrative, 
with a due proportion of pleasing landscape, 
in the pictures surrounding him in his home. 
Such, too, are the pictures which attract 
most strongly the general public, awakening 
feelings of sympathy, admiration, and intel- 
ligent appreciation of the scenes depicted, 
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‘“ TREASON.” 
By J. Perrie, R.A. 


(Re, roduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Sheffield Corporation.) 


The gallery is specially representative of 
the works of John Pettie, R.A., containing 
no less than nine of his oil-paintings, most 
of them being commissions from Mr. Mappin. 
This artist had the gift of illustrating, in 
a striking and thoroughly characteristic 
manner, scenes humorous, pathetic, tragic, 
and treasonable : human nature in all its im- 
passioned and deeply stirred aspects, with now 
and again a touch of comedy. A collection 


of his works was gathered together at the 
Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy in 
1890, a few months after his death, and 
those from Sheffield formed an important 
part of that exhibition. His “Sword and 
Dagger Fight,” which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1887, represents two men 
fighting near to a wood, their expression 
showing that it is a fight to the death, 
and is very typical of his style. More 











"A SUMMER 





AFTERNOON. 


’ 


By H. W. B. Davis, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Sheffield Corporation.) 

















ambitious, and on the whole showing greater 
artistic abilities, is ‘ Treason,’ where 
round a table are seated six men devising 
some State plot, their different characters 
being plainly limned in their features, the 
inevitable cleric, in his cardinal’s cloak of 
red, lending countenance to their machina- 
tions. 

“The Flag of Truce,” by Pettie, gives a 
very different scene with the same force and 
faithfulness ; the set sorrowful face of the 
governor of the ee 
hardly pressed 
city, setting out 
to bargain 
terms, while 
the women who 
press about 
him show 
clearly in their 
faces the hard- 
ships they have 
undergone. 
“The Drum- 
head Court- 
Martial” was 
the first picture 
purchased by 
Mr. Mappin 
from Pettie, 
and in its care- 
fulness of detail 
bespeaks the 
rising rather 
than the risen 
artist, the 
colour, com- 
position and 
general hand- 
ling all point- 
ing to the hand 
of genius. 

The largest 
picture in this 
room is one of 
the Egyptian 
scenes that Mr. 


_F. Goodall, 


R.A., treats so well. It is labelled “The 
Intruder on the Bedouin’s Pastures,” and 
was painted in 1876. There are seven other 
works by Goodall, the most important of 
them being “ The Relief of Lucknow,” where 
the garrison has just heard the faint sound 
of the bagpipes described in the poem of 
“ Jessie’s Dream.” 

Taking the pictures in the order of their 
numbers in the catalogue, and noting the 
more striking examples, the first that calls 





‘* AULD ROBIN GRAY.” 
By T. Farp, R.A. sh OWS we ] ] = 


(Reproduced by permissi.n from the original painting in the possession of the 
Sheffield Corporation.) 
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for special attention is “ The Piazza Navona at 
Rome,” by David Roberts, R.A., a large canvas 
depicting a scene full of life, with all the 
accomplished picturesque drawing of build- 
ings that makes this artist’s work so highly 
valued. Near to this is another, rather smaller, 
example by Roberts of “ 'The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, Venice,” in which, besides 
the chief building depicted, a receding view of 
the Grand Canal is given, with its charming 
lining buildings, the whole surrounded by the 
soft warm at- 
mosphere — of 
this city on the 
waters. 

“A View on 
the Colne,” by 
J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A, re- 
presents one of 
the sober- 
colonred Eng- 
lish landscapes 
which belongs 
to his first 
period, between 
1800, and 
1820 ; another 
of Turner’s 
pictures, far- 
ther on, of 
* Dunbar Cas- 
tle,” being 
much in the 
same style and 
tone. Erskine 
Nicol has three 
of his works, 
two of which 
are as usual 
redolent of the 
Irish Celt. 
“Trish  Emi- 
crants Waiting 
for a Train” 


studied figures 
of true Hiber- 
nian type; “Scene in an Irish Cabin” re- 
veals with humour and pathos the domestic 
life of the Irish peasant. Henri Bource is 
one of the few foreign artists that find a 
place in the gallery, though his works are so 
often exhibited in England that his art 
almost belongs to our nation. “On the 
Beach of Scheveningen, Holland,” is an ex- 
cellent example of his method, the groups on 
the shore being attractive and interesting, 
the light and colour subdued and pleasant. 
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Near: this is a ff 
picture by Edouard 

Frére, the  well- 
known French 
painter of child life, 
where boys are at 
play in the snow 
near their school. 
Only a single ex- 
ample of B. W. 
Leader’s work is 
included in the col- 
lection. It is one 
of his Welsh scenes, 
showing “ A Flood 
on a Welsh River 
— Bcttws-y-Coed,” 
with all the force 
and vigour, yet sil- 
very clearness of 








this artist’s land- 
scapes. This pic- 
ture was painted in 
1872, and if not 
quite so refined as some of his later work, it 
is perhaps more powerful and true to nature. 

Thomas Creswick, R.A., being a native of 
Sheffield, is worthily represented here by six 
examples of his brush, all landscapes, of 
which branch of art he was a thoroughly 
natural and popular exponent. E. Armitage, 





‘6 THE FRENCH IN CAIRO.” 


By W: C. Horsey. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the posses:ion of the Sheffield Corp ration.) 


Edwin Landseer, R.A., but these are only 
unfinished sketches. 

Another larger and more important work 
from this painter's brush has rather a 
pathetic interest, for he was working at it 
just before his death, when it was left 
unfinished. It is entitled “ The Stray Shot,” 

and represents the 








‘“VIEW ON THE THAMES.” 
By H. Dawson. 





death of a deer, 
which is lying ona 
bank. The animal 
was painted by 
Landseer, and the 
landscape was fin- 
ished after his death 


by Rosa Bonheur. 


“The Village 
Inn,” by George 





Morland, is a note- 
worthy picture, em- 
bodying his breadth 
of touch, beauty of 
tone, and perfection 
of composition in 
landscape, figures 
and cattle. “Grand- 
mamma’s Christmas 
Visitors,” by G. A. 
Storey, R.A., is well 
known from the 

















(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Sheffield Corporation.) 


reproduction which 











R.A., has two of his scriptural scenes, the 
largest depicting “Christ’s Reproof to the 
Pharisees.” There are two pictures by 





was issued as @ 
Christmas supplement to the Graphic, and 
the original here receives marked attention 
from visitors. There are a couple of John 
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Spain, with full display of native 
character and costume. After Phil- 
lip’s death Mr. Mappin purchased 
two of his unfinished pictures, one 
of them taken from the scene in 
the “ Fair Maid of Perth” where 
the Carthusian monk is discoursing 
with the Fair Maid at the foot of 
the nill of Kinnoul; the other is 
valled “The Vintage of Seville,” of 
which we give an illustration. This 
last in particular shows Phillip’s bold 
style of painting and his thorough 
mastery of colour. 

An early work by W. Q. Or- 
chardson, “ Little Nell and her 
Grandfather in the Wood,” inspired 
by Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop,” 
shadows forth very perceptibly this 
artist’s later well-known and highly- 
valued creations. A picture that is 
likely to be of historic interest is a 
boyish effort of Sir John E. Millais, 
R.A. It is calied “The Proposal,” 
and was painted by Millais when he 
was about sixteen years of age, 
evidencing unmistakably in its con- 








“THE FLAG OF TRUCE.” ception, coloration and _ general 
By J. Perri, R.A. treatment the hand of youthful 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession cvenius 
of the Sheffield Corporation.) gt 11US. P 
Military pictures have always an 
abiding interest for the people, 
Linnell’s best works, one of them, “The — especially when they represent some stirring 
Timber Waggon,” having been frequently scene in our own national history. Ernest 
copied ; the other is a fine landscape, Crofts, A.R.A., takes high rank amongst the 





canopied by rolling cloud masses, with afew painters of military events, and his large 
sheep in the foreground. 
Several works by this artist’s [i= : 


sons are also on the walls. be ' ae ‘ 

A very interesting series 
of five pictures by John 
Phillip, R.A., serve to illus- 
trate very fully this artist’s 
method of painting. The 
first of them is “ The High- 
land Gillie,” painted in Phil- 
lip’s earlier days before he 
had acquired that skill in 
coloration which followed on 
his visit to Spain. * Two 
others are Spanish scenes : 
“The Carnival Time,” where 
a gentleman holding a guitar 
has unmasked and is asking 
a lady who has captivated his 
fancy to favour him with a 











view of her face ; the other en- ‘““THE PIAZZA NAVONA AT ROME.” 

titled “ The Water Drinkers,” tata atelige ou 
: ona ; (Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession e 

gives a familiar scene in ’ . L—— °° 
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picture in this gallery of “ Wellington’s 
March from Quatre Bras to Waterloo ” 
proved so exciting that on crowded days it 
has been necessary to put a policeman on 
duty beside it to regulate the crowd and to 
prevent damaging touches. ‘The wounded 
soldiers as they toiled on the march excited 
the feelings of onlookers to such an extent 


that the colour of the wounds was being 


changed by 
the com- 
miserating 
fingers of 
the careless, 
and even 
the austere 
features of 
our greatest 
martial hero 
were in dan- 
ger of ob- 
literation 
from too 
close atten- 
tion and 
pointed no- 
tice, until a 
glass was put 
in front of 
the picture 
to protect it. 
Only very 
few more of 
the remain- 
ing pictures 
in this room 
can be speci- 
fically men- 
tioned, for 
as there are 
153 of them 
altogether 
in the Map- 
pin bequest, 
many of 
them telling 
interesting 








his works in the Mappin Gallery, giving 
a fairly good illustration of the range of 
his art. 

The pictures by Thomas Faed, R.A., are 
only less admired in England than they are 
across the border, his delineations of Scottish 
life and incidents always appealing most 
forcibly to sympathetic human nature ; and 
his refined treatment, perfect simplicity and 
clearness in 
telling his 
story on can- 
vas, and the 
thorough 
arnestness 
of his work 
‘ank = =him 
high with 
thosecapable 
of judging 
the techni- 
valities of 
art, as with 
thosewhoare 
only lover: 
of pictures. 
His “ Auld 
Robin Gray’ 
leaves no 
mistake as to 
the sceneand 
feelings he 
wishes’ to 
produce, and 
which are set 
forth poeti- 
ally in the 
words of the 
ballad :— 
My father urged 
mesair, though 
my mother 
didna’ speak ; 
She look’d in 
my face till my 
heart was like 
to break ; 

So they gied 
him my hand, 





stories with 


“ REST.” 





though my 
heart was at 


great artis- ‘ 

— b _ By H. N. Kennepyr. the sea, , 

tic merit, 1b (Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the And Auld Robin 
Gray is a gude 


is obviously 

impossible 

to give even the titles of them all. 
There is in Sheffield amongst most private 

owners a very high opinion of the works of 

J. W. Miller, a Bristol artist, who died at 

the age of thirty-three, yet in his short life 

painted a very large number of pictures in 

oils and water-colours. There are eight of 


Sheffield Corporation.) 





man to me. 


“John Knox Reproving Mary Queen of 
Scots,” painted by W. P. Frith, R.A., as early 
as 1844, is a good example of his work, the 
historic scene being rendered with power 
and dignity. Other artists represented in 
the original bequest to the gallery are J. 
Aumonicr, R. P. Bonington, G. H. Boughton, 
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A.R.A., H. Bright, C. Branwhite, A. H. 
Burr, J. Burr, P. J. Clays, J. Constable, R.A., 
David Cox, E. W. Cooke, T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 
J. Crome, H. W. B. Davis, R.A., W. C. T. 
Dobson, R.A., Copley Fielding, A. Mauve, 
P. Nasmyth, E. J. Niemann, V. Prinsep, 
A.R.A., J. B. Pyne, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
H. N. Kennedy, M. Stone, R.A., E. M. Ward, 
R.A., W. F. Yeames,*R.A., and many more. 

Turning to the other five rooms in the 
building, three of them are chiefly occupied 
with more or less shifting collections on loan, 
which are replen- 
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and a powerful and natural representation 
of a stormy sea, with the roll and turmoil of 
waves breaking on the shore, in the picture 
of “ How the Boat came Home,” by C. Napier 
Hemy. Two remarkably fine cattle pictures 
are in this gallery, by different hands, and 
“ach equally master of this subject. “The 
Halt on the Hills,” by T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 
was painted in 1847, when he was in the full 
strength of his genius. It embraces the 
various animals which he loves so well to 
paint—groups of oxen, sheep and goats, fore- 

gathered in a high- 





ished from time to 
time through the 
liberality of private 
owners in all parts 
of the country who 
kindly lend their 
pictures; and there 
are also some from 
the National Gallery 
and the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 
The remaining 
two rooms are filled 
almost entirely by 
gifts from Sir Fred- 
erick T. Mappin, 
Bart., M.P., who, at 
the opening of the 
gallery in July 1887, 
presented fifty valu- 
able oil paintings, 
and has since sup- 
plemented these by 
the gift of many 
more. His original 
gift occupies the 
whole of Gallery 
No. 6, and com- 





land landscape for a 
brief halt, while the 
drovers refreshed 
themselves at the 
inn close by. Thcre 
are two other works 
by Cooper in the 
art gallery, both 
painted about the 
same period as this 
one, when he was 
between forty and 
fifty years of age ; 
and now at the 
age of more than 
ninety, pictures 
from his brush are 
ach year exhibited 
in the Royal 
Academy. 

The other cattle 
piece in this room 
is by H. W. B. 
Davis, R.A., and 
is called “A Sum- 
mer Afternoon,” a 
picture more than 
eight feet in length, 





prises some large 
and very important 
works of art. The 
delicate finish, care- 
ful handling, and beautiful conception of 
“The Spirit of Chivalry,” by David Maclise, 
R.A., is worthy of this eminent painter. The 
title of the picture is personified by a woman, 
while round about her are several figures 
representing Religion, Music, Poetry, ete., 
and below these an armoured knight is 
kneeling in the act of dedicating himself to 
the Spirit of Chivalry. This picture was one 
of the competitive designs for a fresco in 
the House of Lords. 

There is a small seascape by Edwin Ellis, 
with all the marine movement and atmos- 
phere that he so well knew how to render ; 





By Sir J. E. Mirrars, R.A. an 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession 
of the Sheffield Corporation.) 


of which we give 
illustration. 
Mr. C. Horsley, 
R.A., is repre- 
sented by one of his smaller works, and his 
gifted son, Mr. Walter C. Horsley, has a 
large canvas of “The French in Cairo” ; 
it represents an incident of the occupation 
of Cairo by the French about 1799, and 
according to Napoleon’s orders, the names 
of the gates and towers are being rechris- 
tened with French cognomens, the Emperor’s 
own being here chiselled into one of the 
towers, while below it is a figure of Nelson 
on a gibbet, marked underneath, “Sir 
Nelson,” to show how they loved our great 
admiral. 

Henry Dawson's 


beautifully coloured 
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landscape, and the skilful manner in 
which he can venture to reproduce on 
canvas the most startling and vivid sun- 
light and cloud effects, receives _illustra- 
tion in the large picture of a “ View on 
the Thames, looking towards St. Paul's.” 
“Charles the First leaving Westininster 
Hall after his Trial,’ by Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., was painted in 1872, and measures 
6 feet by 4 feet. It is a work that all 
acquainted with his pictures will rank 
among his finest efforts. His recent valu- 
able gifts to the Guildhall and other galleries 
have now made his work quite familiar to 
the general public, though previously few 
public __ galleries ; 


been opened 2,173,177 people have visited it. 
This gives an average of 313,301 for each 
year. Last year, however, the number of 
visitors was 343,511—considerably above the 
average, and more than the entire population 
of Sheffield. The pictures are evidently not 
losing their charm, but rather growing in 
appreciation every year,.as testified by the 
increasing number of visitors who come to 
see them. And all this is maintained at a 
cost to the ratepayers of less than a farthing 
in the pound, the total expenditure per 

annum being below a thousand pounds. 
This, of ccurse, provides no fund for the 
purchase of pictures, though so far there 
appears to be little 





could boast the 
possession of his 
pictures. “ Market 
Cart Crossing a 
River,” by F. R. 
Lee, R.A., is in 
the highest style 
of landscape 
painting ; a most 
pleasing _ picture 
withal, showing 
horses with all 
their muscular 
strength and grace 
of motion. Among 
the other inpor- 
tant pictures given 
by Sir Frederick 
Mappin, are works 
by A.L. Egg, K.A., 
E. Frére, C. Frére, 
J. Syer, J. Hol- 
land, C. E. Halle, 
I. Goodall, R.A., J. Varley, E. de Blaas, 
Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. H. M. Stanley), 
R. Ansdell, R.A., E. Hayes, J. Webb, E. 
Crofts, A.R.A., F. Dandy, R.A., P. F. Poole, 
R.A., T. Faed, R.A., Hilda Montalba, and 
other equally accomplished artists. 

Better even than a public bequest is the 
double pleasure of a public gift, for both 
giver and receiver can then enjoy the fruits 
thereof. To see the pleasure which the 
public derive from the collections of pictures 
in the Mappin Art Gallery must be a source 
of the keenest satisfaction to Sir Frederick 
Mappin, and well repays him for his public 
spirited generosity to his native city. In 
the seven complete years that the gallery has 








“THE VINTAGE OF SEVILLE.” 
By J. Puriirps, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession 
of the Sheffield Corporation.) 


need for any ex- 
penditure in this 
direction by the 
Corporation, for 
the gallery already 
contains nearly 
three hundred 
works of art, all 
acquired by gift. 
Yet a judicious 
expenditure of a 
certain sum every 
year for acquisi- 
tions will certainly 
become desirable 
if the gallery is to 
keep up its high 
reputation asa col- 
lection of modern 
British art. 

The gallery is 
one of the insti- 
tutions which the 
hardly-pressed and long-suffering ratepayer 
never grumbles about, but of which he is 
quite properly proud. The chairman of the 
committee of the gallery is Mr. Alderman 
W.H. Brittain, J.P., F.R.G.S., who combines 
an extensive acquaintance with the produc- 
tions of modern British artists and a practical 
knowledge of the methods and technique of 
their production. He has been chairman 
since its inauguration, and has filled the offices 
of Master Cutler and Mayor of Sheffield. 
The gallery is open free to the public on 
five week-days, being closed on Fridays, 
except to students and strangers to Sheffield, 
and it is also open for three hours on 
Sundays. 














PARTED WAYS. 
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[By Alfred Praga. 
i} TO CELIA, WHO FLOUTS HIM! 


‘‘Prithee Celia, what's to me 
Since you think to flout me? 
I can find a truer maid, 

One who will not doubt me! ? 

Prithee Celia, what's to me , , 
Since you think to flout me?” 
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By Henry Seron MERRIMAN.* 
(Author of “ With Edged Tools,” “ The Slave of the Lamp,” etc.) 


Illustrated by R. JAcK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE preceding chapters of this story introduce Henry 
and Luke Fitz-Henry, two naval cadets, who have been 
adopted by the Honourable Mrs. Harrington, After an 
interval of some years, we find Henry visiting the Casa 
d’Erraha, in Mallorea, where Edward Challoner, a cousin 
of Mrs. Harrington, resides. Challoner suddenly dies, 
and leaves his daughter Eve, with whom Henry is in 
love, penniless. It then transpires that the Casa d’Erraha 
really belongs to one Count de Lloseta, who begs Eve 
to accept it as a gift. To this she will not consent, but 
returns to England with her uncle, Captain Bontner, 
and makes her home with him in the little fishing town 
of Somarsh. Here troubles encompass them. The local 
bank, for example, fails, and ruins Bontner. Anxious 
to make money, Eve then writes an account of Spanish 
life, and sends it to a well-known editor, named Craik, 
who not only accepts it, but commissions other work 
from her. In the meantime Luke Fitz-Henry falls 
desperately in love with Agatha Ingham-Baker, a fre- 
quent visitor at the house of Mrs. Harrington, Agatha 
is vain and selfish, and will not definitely accept him, 
hoping to marry a wealthier man. In doubt as to which 
of the two brothers will inherit Mrs. Harrington’s money, 
she endeavours to compromise both, thereby making not 
only Luke miserable, but herself also. It is then the 
following complications occur. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER V. (continued). 


miGATHA was looking the other 
way when Fitz came to her, 
and he was forced’ to 
touch her and repeat his 
desire to be accorded a dance 
before she became aware of 

















his proximity. 

“ Certainly,” she answered rather care- 
lessly, “if you want one. I ”—she 
paused with infinite skill and looked down 
at her own dress—‘“I thought I had 
displeased you.” 

Fitz looked slightly surprised. 

“ What an absurd thing to think !” he said 
rather lamely. 

She glanced up with pert coquetry. 

“Then it was only oblivion, or indif- 
ference.” 

‘What was only oblivion or indifference ? ’ 
he asked, still smiling as he compared cards. 

“Your very obvious delay in coming,” she 
answered. ‘Considering that we have known 
ach other since we were children, it is only 
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natural that I should want to dance with 
you.” 

Now Henry Fitz- Henry —like others 
amongst us—-was only human. Moreover, 
Agatha was pretty and trim, and, if the ex- 
pression may pass, ship-shape. She made this 
remark with a perfect simplicity, which she 
perhaps was wise enough to try instead of 
more open coquetry. She was one of the 
dangerous young persons who succeed. fairly 
well in being all things to all men up toa 
certain point. Fitz had taken two dances. 
He paused, pencil in hand. 

“ Considering that we have known cach 
other since we were children,” he said, re- 
peating her words and tone, “ may I have a 
third ?” 

“Yes,” with a frank nod, “ And——” 
—she paused, and looking round saw Luke 
going away in the opposite direction with 
Mrs. Harrington—“ And will you take me to 
have some coffee now? I am engaged for 
this dance, but no matter.” 

Fitz gave her his arm and turned to hitch 
his sword higher. He made sure that the 
blade was well home, shutting in the little 
red spot of gathering rust—the tear. 

When they had at length passed through 
the eager crowd and found a resting-place in 
a smaller room, Agatha looked up at Fitz as 
he handed her her coffee, and did not pre- 
tend to hide the admiration with which she 
regarded him. 

“You know,” she said, “ you are a great 
favourite with Mrs. Harrington.” 

“She is always very kind to me.” 

Fitz was a difficult person to gossip with 
by reason of his quiet directness of manner. 
He had a way of abruptly finishing his 
speech without the usual lowering of the 
voice. And it is just that small drop of 
half a tone which invites further confidence. 
In such small matters as these lies the secret 
of conversational success, and by such trivial 
tricks of the tongue we are hourly and daily 
deceived. The man or the woman who lowers 
the tone at the end of speech defers to the 
listener's opinion, and usually receives it. 
The manner with which Fitz broke off led 
his listener to believe that he was not 
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attending to the conversation. Agatha there- 
fore baited her hook more heavily. 

“Like many women, she thinks that 
sailors are superior to the rest of mankind,” 
she said, with just enough lightness of tone 
to be converted into a screen if necessary. 
But she heaved a little sigh before she drank 
her coffee. 

Fitz had not decided whether all this 
referred to himself or to Luke. He hoped 
that Agatha had, so to speak, brought her 
guns to bear upon him, because of himself he 
was sure, of Luke he was doubtful. As a 
matter of curiosity he pursued the conversa- 
tion. 

“And you,” he said, “look upon such 
mistaken persons with the mingled pity and 
contempt that they deserve ?” 

“No,” she answered with audacious calm- 
ness, as she rose and passed before him ; 
“for I think the same.” 

She cleverly deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of answering, and pushed her way 
through the crowd alone, allowing him to 
follow. 

Before she danced with him again she had 
danced with Luke, and her humour seemed 
to have undergone a change. 

There are some men who, like salmon, 
never go back. They push on, and that 
which they have gained they hold to though 
it cost them their lives. Luke Fitz-Henry 
was one of these, and Agatha found that in 
the London ball-room she could take back 
nothing which she had given on board the 
Croonah. luke, it is to be presumed, had 
old-fashioned theories which have fallen 
into disuse in these practical modern days, 
wherein we flirt for one night only, for a 
day, for a week, according to convenience. 
He could not lay aside the voyage to Malta 
and that which occurred then as a matter 
of the past ; and Agatha, surprised and at a 
loss, did not seem to know how to make him 
do so. 

She learnt with a new wonder that the rest 
of this ball—namely, that part of his pro- 
gramme which did not refer to her, the 
dances he was to dance with partners other 
than herself—counted as nothing. For him 
this ball was merely herself. There was not 
another woman in the room—for him. He 
told her this and other things. Moreover, 
the sound of it was quite new to her. For 


the modern young man does not make serious 
love to such women as Agatha Ingham-Baker. 
This must be recorded to his credit. He 
has not much on that side of his ledger, poor 
fellow ! 


And no doubt some who know him 
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will be ready to discount it by suggesting 
that he is incapable of seriously loving anyone 
—except himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE COUNT STANDS BY. 


“La discretion d’un homme est d’autant plus grande 
qu’on lui demande d’avantage.” 


'”? 


“ T want you to ask me to dinner 

The Count de Lloseta bowed as he made 
this remark, and looked at his companion 
with a smile. 

At times Mrs. Harrington gave way toa 
momentary panic in respect to Cipriani de 
Lloseta—when she was not feeling very 
well, perhaps. Her situation seemed to be 
that of a commander holding an impregnable 
position against a cunning foe. For every 
position of such a nature is impenetrable 
only so long as it can meet and defy each 
new engine of warfare that is brought 
against it. And one day the fatal engine 
is invented. 

Mrs, Harrington looked into his face with 
a flicker in her drawn gray eyes. Then she 
gave a little laugh which was not quite free 
from uneasiness, 

“Why?” she asked sardonically. ‘“ Have 
you fallen in love with someone at last ?” 

She knew that this taunt would hurt him, 
Besides, she liked to throw it at the memory 
of a woman whom she had hated—Cipriani 
de Lloseta’s dead wife. 

“T should like to be of your party to- 
night,” he said quietly. 

She gave another scornful laugh, with 
that ring of malice in it which thrills in the 
voice of some elderly women when _ they 
speak of young girls. 

“ Eve is to be of our party to-night,” she 
said. “ Ah!—that would be too absurd—a 
new Adam! You! But, mind you, Agatha 
wil! be here too. You will have to be care- 
ful how you play your cards, Don Juan! 
However, we dine at eight, and I shall be 
glad to see you.” 

De Lloseta took up his hat and _ stick. 
With Mrs. Harrington, and with no one else 
perhaps in London, he still observed the 
stiff Spanish manner. He bowed without 
offering to shake hands, and left her. 

Mrs. Harrington—cold, calculating, essen- 
tially gray—looked at the closed door 
with deep speculation in her eyes. They 
were hard eyes, such as are only to be seen 
in a woman’s face, for an old man has usually 
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‘Turned and looked up at her with a strange smile,” 
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picked up a little charity somewhere on the 
road through life. 

Then she looked at a hundred-pound note, 
which he had tossed across the table to her 
with a silent Catalonian contempt, earlicr in 
the proceedings. 

“T thought he was rather easy to manage,” 
she said, examining the note. “I thought 
he wanted something. He has paid this— 
for his dinner.” 

The Count moreover appeared to consider 
the entertainment cheap at the price, if his 
manner was to be relied upon, for he 
entered the drawing-room at eight o’clock 
the same evening with an unusually pleasant 
air of anticipatory enjoyment. He shook 
hands quite gaily with Mrs. Ingham-Baker, 
who bridled stoutly, and thought that he 
was a very distinguished-looking man despite 
his dark airs. He received Agatha’s careless 
nod and shake of the hand with a murmured 
politeness; with Eve he shook hands in 
silence. Then he turned rather suddenly 
upon Fitz and held out his hand gravely. 

“T congratulate you,” he said, “ When I 
last had the pleasure of seeing you I did not 
suspect that I was entertaining a great man 
unawares—you were too humble.” 

Fitz involuntarily glanced towards Eve, 
knowing that the speaker had a second 
meaning. Eve was watching the Count 
rather curiously, as if wondering how he 
would greet Fitz. Everyone in the room 
was looking at the Count de Lloseta, for 
this quiet-spoken Spaniard was a distinct 
factor in the life of each one of them. 

They fell to talking of common-place 
matters, and presently Mrs. Harrington 
rustled in. The servants were only awaiting 
her arrival to announce that dinner was 
ready. 

She looked round. 


“We are short of men,” she said. ‘“ We 
miss Luke, do we not ?” 
She looked straight at Agatha, who 


returned her stare with audacious imper- 
turbability. It was only Luke’s presence 
that unsteadied her. When he was away 
she could hold her own against the whole 
world. 

“T have never seen Luke,” said Eve to the 
Count, who had been commanded to offer her 
his arm. “Jam so sorry to have missed 
him.” 

Agatha, who was in front, beneath them 
on the stairs, turned and looked up at her 
with a strange smile. She either did not 
heed the Count or she underyalued his 


powers of observation, 
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“ You would undoubtedly have liked him,” 
ssid the Count. 

At the table there was considerable 
arranging of the seats, and finally De Lloseta 
was placed at one side with Mrs. Ingham- 
Baker, while the two girls sat side by side 
opposite to them. 

Fitz was at the foot of the table. 

In the course of conversation the Spaniard 
leant across and said to Agatha : 

*“* Have you seen this month’s Commentator, 
Miss Ingham-Baker ? ” 

An unaccountable silence fell upon the 
assembled guests. Eve Challoner’s face 
turned quite white. Her eyes were lowered 
to her plate. No one looked at her except 
the Count, and his glance was momentary. 

“ Yes; and of course I have read the 
Spanish sketch. I suppose everyone in 
London has! It makes me want to go to 
Spain.” 

Mrs. Ingham-Baker bridled and glanced 
at the Spaniard. Agatha might be a 
countess yet—a foreign one, but still a 
countess, Fitz was looking at De Lloseta. 
He naturally concluded that it was he who 
had written the article. He was still watch- 
ing his face when the Spaniard turned to 
him and said : 

“And you, Fitz? You know something 
about the matter too!” 

And Eve Challoner betrayed herself com- 
pletely. No one happened to be looking at 
her except Cipriani de Lloseta, and he saw 
that not only had she written the celebrated 
articles, but that she loved Fitz.  Fitz’s 
opinion was the only one worth hearing. In 
her anxiety to hear it she quite forgot to 
guard her secret. 

“ Yes,” answered Fitz, wondering what De 
Lloseta was leading up to; “I have read 
them both, of course. I hope there are more. 
They are splendidly written, and the man 
knows what he is writing about.” 

“ He does,” said the Count, smiling across 
the table at Eve. The girl was moistening 
her lips, which seemed suddenly to have 
become dry and feverish. Her hands were 
trembling. She had evidently been terribly 
afraid of the opinion so innocently asked by 
the Spaniard. 

De Lloseta changed the subject at once. 
He had found out all that he wanted to know 
and more. He had no intention of forcing 
a confidence upon Eve. Such would not 
have suited his plans at all. 

The burthen of the conversation fell 
upon his shoulders. Fitz, no great talker 
at any time, was markedly quiet. He had 
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nothing to offer for the general delectation. 
His remarks upon all subjects mooted were 
laconic and valueless. His duties as tem- 
porary host occupied him for the moment, 
and his thoughts were obviously elsewhere. 


‘His attitude towards Eve had been friendly 


and rather reserved. There was no sugges- 
tion of sulkiness; but on the other hand he 
had failed to take advantage of one or two 
opportunities which she had given him of 
referring to the past and to any mutual 
obligations or common interests they had had 
therein. It happened that Agatha had 
heard her give him these openings, and had 
noticed his lack of enterprise. 

Agatha Ingham-Baker had long before 
conceived a strange suspicion—namely, that 
Eve and Fitz loved each other. She had 
absolutely nothing to base her suspicions 
upon, not so much even as the gossips of 
Majorca. And nevertheless her suspicions 
throve, as such do, and grew into a 
conviction. Luke was away. He was safe 
from the glamour of Eve’s dark eyes, so 
Agatha could give her whole attention to 
punishing Eve for the possession of those 
same eyes, coupled with a tall and stately 
form, a wonder of soft black hair, and 
such a vague and indefinite lovableness as 
earns for some women the hatred of their 
sisters. 

Agatha had come down early to the draw- 
ing-room on purpose to establish her right 
over Fitz. She found De Lloseta in the 
hall, and he followed her into the room. 
Whenever she attempted to demonstrate her 
right to the attention of the only young man 
present by one of those little glances or words 
with which women hurt each other, De 
Lloseta seemed to step in, intercepting with 
his dark smile. At dinner, when Fitz was 
absent-minded, Agatha managed to show the 
others that she alone could follow him into 
the land of his reflections and call him back 
from thence. But on several occasions when 
she was about to turn to him with a smile, 
Which was specially reserved for certain 
young men under certain circumstances, 
Cipriani de Lloseta spoke to her and spoilt 
the small manceuvre. 

Eve saw it all. She saw more than the 
acute Spaniard. Firstly, because she was a 
woman. Secondly, because she loved Fitz. 
Thirdly, because the inken curse was hers in 
a small degree, and people who dabble in ink 
often wade deep into human nature. 

Through the dreary length of that dinner 
Eve and Fitz held to their doctrine of 
reserve ; she, because the remembrance of her 
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own simplicity at d’Erraha still had the 
power to bring a warm feeling of shame to 
her cheek. In her own mind she had slipped 
into the maidenly error of exaggerating her 
childish forwardness. She almost persuaded 
herself that she had told Fitz of her love—a 
poor little girlish love which was long left 
behind. He was silent because she was 
different ; because she obviously held him 
at arm’s length, intending him to under- 
stand that their old relationship of the Val 
d’Erraha did not hold good in London. 

And after alla little passing incident spoilt 
the effect, as little incidents do spoil the 
effect of our lives. It was a question of 
olives. Mrs. Harrington had gathered some 
local customs from different parts of the 
world, and some she retained. There was a 
small dish of olives in front of each guest, 
and the Count gave full appreciation to his. 
Fitz, on the contrary, being a person of 
healthy and indiscriminate appetite, neglected 
the fruit. 

“Are you not eating your olives?” said 
Mrs. Harrington. “Perhaps they are not 
nice. Ido not pretend that they are as good 
as those you are accustomed to. Not aceile 
de Mallorca.” 

Fitz laughed at the familiar words and 
helped himself, and while he was doing 
so Cipriani de Lloseta said quietly in the 
Majorcan dialect— 

“ The world has no olives like those of the 
Val d’Erraha.” 

Fitz and Eve, at the sound of the well- 
known, half Moorish accents, raised their 
eyes and looked at each other. 

Later on, when the two gentlemen went up 
to the drawing-room, De Lloseta apologised 
for it. 

“JT am sorry,” he said to Eve, standing 
beside her at the piano, “that I made that 
blunder at dinner.” 

And yet his manner was not that of a man 
conscious of having made a stupid mistake. 

“ What blunder ?” asked Eve. 

“My mention of d’Erraha. I ought to 
have remembered that it could only give you 
pain. Iam sorry, Eve.” 

“Please do not say that. I like to hear 
the name. I like to talk of it with those who 
know. There are so few.” 

She was turning over the music, for there 
was no question of another accompanist to 
the Count’s violin when Eve was _ present. 
He rubbed his instrument lovingly with a 
silk pocket-handkerchief round the bridge, 
where the resin had fallen. 

“Tt is strange,” he said, with a short laugh, 
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“a little island, how it winds itself 
round the practical nineteenth-century 
heart. Do you find it so?” 

“ Yes,” answered Eve. 

She glanced through the folding 
doors to the larger drawing-room 
where Fitz was talking to Agatha. 
He did not appear to be paying much 
attention to the conversation, for 
Agatha was lauzhing at what she 
was saying, and Fitz was quite grave. 

“Yes,” pursued De Lloseta in his 
quiet voice, “there are not many 
people who know d’Erraha—not many 
people in the world.” 

Eve glanced at him. He was 
looking at Fitz. 

“And none who think of it as you 
and I do,” said Eve. 

De Lloseta continued to look at 
Fitz, and perhaps his deep eyes saw 
through the young sailor’s iron self- 
control. He madenoanswer, while Eve 
set the music in order on the piano and 
sat down to play his accompaniment 

Fitz—a quict, calm Englishman 
was forcing himself to listen to 
Agetha’s platitudes—platitudes spiced 


with that salt of audacity and double- «He made no answer 


entente for which his mental palate 
had no zest. 

“One can never tell,” said De 
Lloseta, half to himself. 

Eve, with her fingers resting on the keys, 
looked up in surprise. 

* One can never tell what ?” 

“What people may think. And it is 
better so—especially for men. We could not 
afford to let women know what we may be 
thinking of them—or of other women.” 

He broke off with a little laugh, and Eve 
found herself wondering what sort of man 
the real Cipriani de Lloseta was. 

“Twas thinking of the Terrific,” he said, 
in a lighter, explanatory tone, as he drew the 
vandles nearer to the music. “I know 
nothing about war-ships, but I know a little 
of men. I should like to see England 
engaged in a great naval war. I should like 
to watch the career of the Terrific, for I 
think our friend in the next room is a born 
commander of men.” 

“Why ?” asked Eve sharply, almost as if 
she resented something that he had said. 

The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders. 

* Because the commander’s thoughts must 
be behind a closed door.” 

He set the violin beneath his pointed chin 
ond waited with raised bow. 


while Eve set the 


music in order.” 


o 


“But there is no danger—no_ probability 
of a great naval war ?” she asked. 

He glanced down at her face, which was 
singularly colourless. 

“Oh, no!” he answered ; and the music 
covered his voice. 


CHAPTER VII 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


** Speech is but broken light on the depth of the 
unspoken.” 


Human nature is very self-deceptive. We 
all succeed in persuading ourselves that the 
little failing we cannot even to ourselves 
deny is after all only a sign of pleasant 
humanity and nature. If we be short, we 
consider that big men are apathetic and dull 
in the society of ladies—men of no mind or 
charm of manner; if Nature fashioned us 
on a large pattern we despise whipper- 
shappers. 

Agatha Ingham-Baker admired her own 
hair. She knew that other girls had golden 
hair, but that she considered barmaidish 























and verging on the vulgar. Others again 
had locks which, like Eve's, would put to 
shame the raven’s wing. Bah! Niggerish 
and dull. Snake-coloured hair was therefore 
the thing. 

Secure on this hypothesis Agatha therefore 
made a practice of dropping into the bed- 
rooms of her young friends to brush her hair 
after the day’s campaign was over. If her 
young friends noted the silken length of the 
tresses and were consumed with envy—well, 
it could not be helped. 

Agatha rather liked Eve, chiefly perhaps 
because she was not afraid of her. Eve, 
be it understood, in comparison to Agatha 
Ingham-Baker, was as simple as a milkmaid. 
In those matters of feminine knowledge 
which extend to men as understood socially, 
and to society as understood by the men 
who frequent it, Eve’s knowledge was 
absolutely ni/, whereas Agatha was deeply 
versed. Hers was that complacent and im- 
perturbable knowledge of the world which 
lends an air of aggressive self-complacency 
to maidens and usually leaves them lingering, 
butself-complacent still, upon the matrimonial 
shelf. 

Agatha was a person of strong opinions, 
but they were not her own. She was one of 
the thousands of young women who wear a 
thing “ because it is worn,” who do a thing 
“because it is done,” and who leave undone 
that which is “not done.” Who sets the 
lead they do not know; who wears first 
or does first they do not care. Not only 
do they subject their outer persons to this 
inexorable code of laws, but also their 
thoughts and tastes. Agatha Ingham-Baker 
was a walking, moving, breathing illustration 
of that wide-reaching terror—the Lady’s 
Newspaper. 

She got into fashionable clothes in the 
morning, and at eventide there was no rest. 
She brushed her hair in a garment described 
in the columns of her vade mecum as a “ cosy 
dressing wrap.” 

Kive answered her knock by an invitation 
to come in, thinking that it was probably 
Mrs. Harrington’s maid, and the cosy 
dressing wrap rather took away her breath, 
thereby fulfilling one of its missions. 

In one glance Agatha saw that Eve had 
no cosy dressing wrap, and that her hair was 
a marvel. 

“May I come in?” she said sweetly. 
“ My hair takes such a time to brush, and I 
hate being alone.” 

“Certainly,” said Eve, still rather sur- 
prised, for Agatha had scarcely spoken to 
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her. ‘“ Wait a minute; I will draw this 


’ 


chair up.’ 

“ Thanks !” 

Agatha sat down slowly, giving the cosy 
dressing wrap and the long hair a full 
opportunity. She stretched out two tiny 
slippers towards the: fender and glanced 
round at Eve’s dressing-gown. 

“‘T hate dinner-parties,” she said ; “ they 
bore me horribly !” 

Eve came‘ towards the fire, brush in hand ; 
her hair hung over her shoulders like a 
dusky sable cloak. Agatha was conscious of 
it and stared at the fire. 

“They might bore me if I had many of 
them,” said Eve. “But I have never had 
the chance.” 

Agatha smiled a little commiserating smile. 

“ How strange,” she said. “ Mrs. Harring- 
ton has often spoken of you and of Majorca. 
I think I should have committed suicide if I 
had lived there!” 

“ Why?” asked Eve simply. 

“Oh! I should have been so bored.” 

It happened that this verb passive was in 
fashionable use at the time, and Agatha 
always used the latest words, applied in the 
latest manner. Eve had scarcely heard the 
word; she certainly had been spared experience 
of its deepest meaning. 

“Of course it was a very quiet life,” she 
answered. 

** Not to say dead-alive,” suggested Agatha, 
with her little high-pitched society laugh. 

Eve made no answer; she was moving 
about the room putting things tidy. Agatha 
took the opportunity of looking round, 
noting a thousand little things which caused 
her some surprise—all the things by which 
girls judge each other, while we poor blind 
male beings know nothing of them. We do 
not know the difference between the girl 
who dresses for herself and her who dresses 
for the world. Agatha Ingham-Baker looked 
round, and she was rather glad that she had 
not asked Eve to come to her room. The 
rest of her personalities were not in keeping 
with the cosy dressing wrap. Mr. Chal- 
loner had always lived among the refined 
and the Juxurious. With Eve he had been 
lavish, and the habits of childhood and 
maidenhood usually cling to a woman 
through life. At the Casa d’Erraha she had 
been a sort of young princess, and the habits 
of personal refinement are very tenacious. 

“ But then, of course, you had Fitz,” said 
Agatha, with that excess of feminine guile- 
lessness which rarely deceives. 

Eve paused in her occupation ; she was at 
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the dressing-table. She looked up at the 
reflection of her own face in the mirror, and 
she knew that she had no fear of Agatha 
Ingham-Baker. 

“He was in Minorca,” she said quietly, 
“and d’Erraha is in Majorca.” 

Agatha leant rather far back in order to 
look over her shoulder. She was proud of 
her litheness, and for a moment she forgot 
that only a girl was looking at her. 

“ Are they far apart ?” she inquired in the 
pre-occupied tone of a maiden mindful of her 
pose. 

“Twelve hours by steamer,’ 
truthfully. 

Agatha brushed her hair for some seconds 
in silence, passing down the length of the 
snake-like tresses with a certain enjoyment. 

“It must have been a great alleviation for 
you to have him—even at that distance. He 
is very handsome. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” answered Eve, imperturbably, “ I 
do.” 

Agatha gave a little laugh—which was in 
itself an insult. Eve was standing behind 
her, looking down at the long colourless hair, 
the steady white hand that held the brush. 

“Ts he handsomer than Luke?” she 
asked quietly. 

The steady white hand shook, and Eve 
was looking at it. Her woman's, perhaps 
her writer's, instinct told her to look not 
at the whole woman but at one part of her, 
her hands or her lips. The hand betrayed 
Agatha. 

“Yes,” she answered, with the impulse of 
cunning which prompts the contradiction in 
speech to the thought that is in the mind, 
“T think he is.” 

Eve said nothing, and Agatha proceeded 
to spoil matters, as women will, by over- 
volubility. 

“ He is different—quite,” she said; “ al- 
though he is clean-shaven and he has the 
same profile. I do not understand them. 
They are quite different from—the men one 
meets. Are they not? They are merely 
sailors after all. They have no title and no 
hope of one; no prospects, no—money. 
And yet——” 

She paused, and there was only the smooth 
sound of the brush over her hair. “ And 
yet——” Eve was thinking that too. ‘And 
yet ——” Women’s words—a _ woman’s 
reason. But if women were to live and 
love by logic where would some of us be 
my masters ? 

Eve looked down from her superior height 
on Agatha and felt a little self-reproachful. 
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She felt that she had judged too hastily. 
Agatha was perhaps nicer—a better woman 
than her manner would lead the observer to 
believe. For Eve was nothing if not charit- 
able. She was young, we must remember 
young enough to believe in that vague Good 
that lurketh behind Evil. 

Agatha did not remain long silent. It 
was after all only that little possibility in 
her which sometimes pushed its way up 
to the surface, refusing to be held undcr 
control. 

“ Unless Mrs. Harrington leaves them her 
money,” she said musingly. 

Eve was rather startled. Prepared to 
gather a fig, she had found a thistle. 

Agatha went on. Like all cunning people, 
she completely misread simplicity. She did 
not know that the deepest minds are the 
simplest. 

“Has she ever said anything to you?” 
she asked. 

* About what ?” 

Eve had sat down in a low chair at the 
opposite corner of the fireplace. She looked 
across, and the firelight flickered in the 
depths of her dark eyes. Agatha shrugged 
her shoulders. This girl was almost too 
easy to manage—hardly worthy of her social 
steel. 

“ About her money—whom she intends to 
leave it to?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Eve, not noticing 
the hard look in Agatha’s eyes. “Why 
should she ?” 

“JT don’t know. I thought she might. 
She seems so devoted to you.” 

Agatha waited for Eve to say that she did 
not take the least interest in the matter, and 
the fact that she omitted to do so was rather 
disturbing. Agatha had been splendidly 
educated, and she was an apt pupil. Even 
her cunning was conventional. It was the 
ordinary cunning of those women of the 
world, of whom she was a fair type. It ran 
in certain grooves, and a man of the world 
could have foretold its every turn and twist ; 
for women are really no match for men in 
any intellectual trial. 

“Of course,” she said, “it is a matter of 
the utmost indifference to me. But I must 
confess that Mrs. Harrington interests me. 
She is so singular ; she is so independent, 
and so very peculiar in her likes and dislikes. 
You know she once told mother that she in- 
tended to leave all her money to one of them, 
but she did not mention which. Of course 
she did not say so in so many words, but 
mother understood her to mean that. You 
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know——” she paused, and studied the 
interwoven initials engraved on the back of 
her brush. ‘* You know mother is not such 
a stupid as she pretends to be.” 

There was a pause. 

“JT am sure she prefers Fitz,’ Agatha 
went on, heedless of the simple truth that 
she who speaks the most necessarily tells the 
most. 

“She seems fond of him,” put in Eve, 
quietly. 

“ But on the other hand, she undoubtedly 
spoilt Luke’s career by her hastiness of 
temper years ago, and she may feel that she 
owes him some reparation. Mother says 
that she has almost said so to her.” 

“T hope she will make him some repara- 
tion,” said Eve ; and Agatha glanced at her 
sceptically. She did not believe it, of course. 
She suspected Eve of loving Fitz, and there- 
fore of desiring that Mrs. Harrington should 
leave her money to him. It was either that, 
she reflected, or else Eve knew for certain 
that Fitz was to inherit the fortune, and 
therefore intended to marry him. Her edu- 
cation and experience pointed alike to the 
latter hypothesis as more natural and _life- 
like. 

“She is fond of them both in her way,” 
she went on, conversationally. “She is 
rather weak where sailors are concerned. | 
wonder why, by the way, but she is afraid of 
Fitz.” 

She looked closely at Eve as she spoke, 
but Eve’s head happened to be turned to 
one side. 

“ He could twist her round his little finger 
if he only took the trouble.” 

Even the astute may make mistakes. 
Agatha would have done better to have 
waited a few moments until Eve’s face was 
turned towards her. As it was, Agatha saw 
nothing. 

She rose and gave a lady-like little yawn, 
which was perhaps not quite genuine, a 
yawn being deemed a sign of innocence and 
ingenuousness in the school to which Agatha 
belonged. 

“T was wondering whether he had ever 
said anything to you about it.” 

** Never.” 

“Perhaps, you know, Mrs. Harrington 
has told him what she intends to do with 
her money.” 

“Possibly.” Eve had risen also, and did 
not seem very anxious to prolong the con- 
Versation. 

Agatha began collecting her belongings. 
““Well, I must depart,” she said lightly. 
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“T am half asleep already ”’—which was not 
the truth, for she was very wide awake. 

“Good night,” she said. “Thanks for 
letting me sit by your fire. Mine is such a 
dull one. Is there anything I can do for 
you? No! You have everything you want. 
{t is not a bad house to stay in, is it ? Good 
night. Pleasant dreams.” 

With a nod and a pert smile she gathered 
the cosy dressing-wrap about her and dis- 
appeared in the darkness of the passage. 

Eve closed the door and came back to the 
fire. She stood on the hearthrug and looked 
into the glowing cinders. She knew that 
Agatha loved Luke, but that she intended to 
marry Fitz should Mrs. Harrington’s money 
come to him. The only thing that she did 
not understand was Agatha’s motive. She 
could not understand that a woman should 
unhesitatingly make riches the sole aim and 
object of her existence. Some women are 
so! And the world may well be thankful 
that their comprehension is limited. 





CHAPTER VIIi. 
A VOYAGE. 


‘*And hence one master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows all the rest.” 


Lire is after all a matter of habit. In 
those families where rapid consumption is 
hereditary the succeeding generations seem 
to get into the habit of dying early. They 
take it without complaint as a matter of 
course. Sailors and other persons who lead 
a rough and hazardous life seem also to ac- 
quire this philosophy of existence. Luke 
Iitz-Henry went to sea again, on the day 
appointed for the Croonah to leave London, 
without so much as a snarl at Fate. 

It was a great wrench to him to leave 
Agatha again so soon, in the first full force 
of his passion. But he left her almost 
happily. His love for her was rising up 
and filling his whole existence. And it is 
not those lives that are frittered away in a 
thousand pastimes that are happy. It is the 
strong life wholly absorbed by one great 
interest, be it love or be it merely money- 
making. 

Luke had hitherto been rather an aimless 
man. He was a brilliant sailor, not because 
he set himself to the task, but merely because 
seamanship was born in him, together with a 
dogged steadiness of nerve and a complete 
fearlessness. It was so easy to be a good 
sailor thet he had not even the satisfaction 
of having to wake an effort. His heart was 
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empty. He had indeed the sea, but his love 
of it was unconscious. Away from it he was 
ill at ease, on its breast he was not actively 
happy, he was merely at home. But he had 
no great prize to aim for, and his combative 
nature required one. He had no career to 
make, for he was already near the summit 
of the humble ladder on which Fate had set 
his fect. 

Then came Agatha, and the empty heart 
was filled with a dangerous suddenness. 

The pain which. this parting caused him 
had something of pleasure in it. There are 
some men and many women who doubt love 
unless it bring actual pain with it. Luke 
had always mistrusted fate, and had love 
brought happiness with it he would probably 
have doubted its genuineness. He hugged 
all his doubts, his jealousies, his passionate 
thoughts to himself. He had nothing to 
cling to. Agatha had never told him that 
she loved him. But she was for him so 
entirely apart. from all other women that it 
seemed necessary that he also should not be 
as other men for her. Not much for a lover 
to live upon during four or five months ! 

Agatha had given him a photograph of 
herself—a fashionable picture in an affected 
pose in evening dress—but she had abso- 
lutely refused to write. This photograph 
Luke put into a frame, and as soon as the 
Croonah was out of dock he hung it up in 
his little cabin. His servant saw it and 
recognised the fair passenger of a former 
voyage, but he knew his place and his master 
too well to offer any comment. 

Unlike the ordimary young man, whose 
thoughts are lightly turned to love, Luke 
was no worse a sailor for his self-absorption. 
All his care, all his keen, fearless judgment 
were required ; for the Croonah ran through 
a misty channel into a boisterous Atlantic. 

He stood motionless at his post, as was 
his wont, keen and alert for the moment, 
but living in the past. He saw again Mrs. 
Harrington’s drawing-room as he had last 
seen it, with Agatha sitting in a low chair 
near the fire, while Mrs. Harrington wrote 
at her desk, and Mrs. Ingham-Baker read 
the Times. 

“T have come,” he remembered saying, 
“to bid you good-bye.” 

He heard again the rustle of Mrs. Ingham- 
daker’s newspaper, and again he saw the 
look in Agatha’s eyes as they met his. He 
would remember that look to the end of his 
life; he was living on it now. Agatha, in 
her rather high-pitched society tones, was 
the first to speak. 
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“Tf I were a sailor,” she said, “I would 
never say good-bye. It is better to drop 
in and pay a call; at the end one might 
casually mention the words.” 

“Oh! we get accustomed to it,” 
answered. 

“Do you?” the girl inquired, with an 
enigmatical smile, and her answer was in his 
eyes. She did not want him to get accus- 
tomed to saying farewell to her. 


Luke 

















‘He hung it up in his little cabin.” 


Luke Fitz-Henry was not inclined to 
sociability—the stronger sort of man rarely 
is. On board the Croonah he was usually 
considered morose and self-absorbed. He 
did his duty—and in this was second to no 
man on board——but he was content to get 
the passengers to their destination, looking 
upon the Croonah as a mere conveyance for 
a certain tally of chattering, gossiping, mis- 
chief-making live stock. He utterly failed 
in his social duties; he did not cultivate 

















the art of making his ship a sort of floating 
hydro. 

“The boisterous weather kept the decks 
fairly select until Gibraltar had been left 
behind in the luminous haze that hangs 
over the mouth of the Mediterranean in a 
westerly breeze. But in the smoother waters 
of the Southern seas the passengers plucked 
up courage, and one morning at breakfast 
Luke perceived a tall, heavy-shouldered man 
nodding vigorously and wiping his mouth 
with a napkin, which he subsequently waved 
with friendly jocularity. 

* Morning—morning !” he cried. 

“(ood morning,” replied Luke, passing to 
his seat at the after-end of the saloon. He 
had recognised the man at once, although 
he had only exchanged a few words with 
him in a crowded ball-room. Everything 
connected with Agatha, however remotely, 
seemed to engrave itself indelibly on his 
mind. This was Willie Carr, the man to 
whom Agatha had introduced him at the 
naval orphanage ball. Willie Carr was on 
board the Croonah, evidently quite at home, 
and bound for India, for he was seated at 
the Indian table. 

It was not necessary for Luke to make 
inquiries about this passenger, because his 
brother officers soon began to speak of him. 
By some means Carr made himself popular 
among the officers, and gradually began to 
enjoy privileges denied to his fellow-passen- 
gers. He frequently visited the engine-room, 
and was always to be seen after meals in, or 
in the neighbourhood of, the smoking-room 
in conversation with one or other of the 
Croonah’s officers, who were generally found 
to be smoking Carr’s cigars. 

Despite many obvious and rather noisy 
overtures of friendship, Luke Titz-Henry 
held aloof until the Aden light was left 
behind. He succeeded in limiting his inter- 
course to an exchange of passing remarks 
on the weather until the Croonah had rounded 
Point de Galle and was once more heading 
northwards. Then arose circumstances which 
brought them together and possibly served 
Willie Carr's deliberate purpose. 

Carr was travelling without his wife—he 
was the sort of man who does travel without 
his wife. She, poor woman, had made one 
initial mistake, namely, in marrying him, 
and such mistakes are sometimes paid for 
by a life of atonement to the gods. She 
remained at home to care for an _ ever- 
increasing family on a small housekeeping 
allowance, which was not always paid. 

This wife was the only point in his fayour 
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which had presented itself to Luke’s mind, 
for the latter resented a certain tone of easy 
familiarity, which Agatha seemed to take as 
a matter of course. 

Luke was afraid of being questioned about 
Agatha, and he therefore kept Carr at a 
respectful distance. He harboured no per- 
sonal dislike towards the man, whose bluff 
and honest manner made him popular among 
his fellows. 

It was the evening of the first day in the 
Bay of Bengal that a steamer passed the 
Croonah, running south, and flying a string 
of signals. The Croonah replied, and the 
homeward-bound vessel disappeared in the 
gathering twilight with her code-flags still 
flying. 

“What did she 
passengers. 

“Nothing,” replied the offieers; “ only 
the weather. It is the change of the 
monsoon.” 

At dinner the captain was remarkably 
grave; he left the table early, having 
eaten little. The officers were reticent, as 
was their wont. Luke Fitz-Henry, it was 
remarked and remembered afterwards, alone 
appeared to be in good spirits. 

After dinner a busybody in the shape of 
a too-intelligent young coffee-planter, who 
possessed an aneroid barometer, brought that 
instrument to the smoking-room with a 
scared face. The needle was deflected to a 
part of the dial which the intelligent young 
planter had hitherto considered to be merely 
ornamental and not intended for practical 
use. His elders and betters told him to put 
it away and not to tell the ladies. Then 
they continued smoking; but they knew 
that they had just seen such a barometer as 
few men care to look upon. 

The word “cyclone” was whispered in 
one corner of the airy cabin, and a white- 
moustached general, of world-wide renown, 
was understood to mutter : 

“Damned young fool!” as -he pulled at 
his cheroot. 

The whisperer did not hear the remark, 
and went on to give further information on 
atmospheric disturbances. Suddenly the field- 
officer jumped to his feet. 

“Took here, sir!” he cried. “If we are 
in for a cyclone I trust that we know how 
to behave as men—and die as men if need 
be! But don’t let us have any whispering 
in corners, like a lot of schoolgirls. We are 
in the care of good men, and all, we have to 
do is to obey orders, and—damn it, sir !—to 
remember we're Englishmen ! ” 


say?” asked the 
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The General walked out 
of the smoking saloon, and 
the first sight that greeted 
his eyes was Luke Fitz-Henry, 
quick, keen, and supernatur- 
ally calm, standing over a 
group of Malay sailors who 
were hard at work getting 
inawnings. Thewhite-haired 
soldier stood and watched 
with the grim silence which 
he had shown to death before 
now. He was of the Indian 
army. He had led the black 
man to victory and death, 
and he knew to a nerve the 
sensitive Asiatic organisation. 
He saw that it was good; 
and not for the first time he 
noted the sheep-like depen- | 
dence with which the black 
men groupedthemselvesround 
their white leader, watching 
his face, taking their clue in 
expression, in attitude, even 
in their feelings, from him. 

“Good man!” muttered 
the General to himself. 

He stood there alone while 
the ship was stripped of every 
awning, while the decks were 
cleared of all that hamper 
which makes the passenger 
an encumbrance at sea. 
There was no shouting, no 
confusion, no sign of fear. 
In a marvellously short time 
the broad decks were lying 
hare and clear, all loose 
things were stowed away or 
made fast, and the Croonah 
stood ready for her great 


fight. 














All the while an are of 
black cloud had been growing 
on the horizon. 
wind. 
the piston-rods came throbbing up with a 
singular distinctness. The are of cloud had 
risen half-way to the meridian. There were 
streaks in it—streaks of yellow on black. 
Far away to the north, at the point of con- 
tact with the horizon, a single water-spout 
rose like a black pillar from sea to cloud. 
Dwellers in the cool and temperate zones 
would have thought that the end of the 
world was about to come. Men standing 
quite still felt the drops of perspiration 
trickling beneath their ears. The air taken 


There was not a breath of 
From the engine-rooms the thud of 


‘+ Brought that instrument to the smoking-room with a scared face.” 


into the lungs seemed powerless to expand 
them. The desire to take a deeper breath 
was constant and oppressive. 

A quartermaster brought a message to 
the General that he must go below or else 
come up to the lower bridge. He could not 
stay where he was. The Captain said that 
the cyclone might break at any moment. The 
old soldier nodded and made his way to the 
lower bridge. Before he had been there long 
he was joined by Carr, who carried a mackin- 
tosh over hisarm. The two men nodded. 
The General rather liked Carr. He was a Har- 
rovian apd the General’s son was at-Harrow 
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“Going to see it out on deck?” he in- 


quired. ; 

“Rather. I’m not going to be drowned 
like a rat in a trap!” replied Carr, jovial 
still, and brave. 

Ike came to the bridge and took up his 
position by the side of the Captain. No 
one spoke. 

From the distant horizon—from the north 
where the waterspout still was—a long groan 
floated over the water. There was a green 
line on the black surface of the ocean, 
dark green flecked with white; it was 
spreading over the sea and coming towards 
them. Luke turned and said one word to 
the quartermaster. ‘The man went to the 
wheelhouse and brought out three long 
black oilskin coats—two for the Captain 
and Luke, the other for himself. 

The groan, like that of an animal in pain, 
was repeated. It seemed farther off. ‘hen 
a sound like the escape of steam from an 
engine came apparently from the sky. 

Luke said something to the Captain and 
pointed with his right hand. They con- 
sulted together in a whisper, and the Captain 
made a signal to the two steersmen motion- 
less in the wheelhouse. The well-greased 
chains ran smoothly, and the great black 
prow of the Croonah crept slowly round the 
horizon pointing out to sea, away from the 
land. Ceylon lay astern of them in the 
darkness, which was almost like night. 

The Captain and Luke stood side by side 
on the little bridge, far up above the deck. 
They had exchanged their gold-braided caps 
for sou’-westers. The outline of their black 


forms was just distinguishable against the 
sky. They were looking straight ahead into 
the yellow streaks, out over the flecked sea, 
and not a breath of wind stirred the leaden 
atinosphere. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Looking down on the broad decks it would 
seem at first that they were deserted, but as 
the eye became accustomed to the gloom, 
men standing like shadows could be perceived 
here and there—at their posts —waiting. 


All the skylights had been doubly 
tarpaulined. Some of them had _ been 
strengthened with battens lashed  trans- 


versely over the canvas. All that mortal 
brain could devise mortal hand had done. 
The rest was with God. 

The decks were quite dark for the sky- 
lights were covered —even those of the 
engine-room, and the men at work down 
there in the stifling heat knew not what 
the next moment might bring. They had 
nothing to guide them as to the moment 
when the hurricane would strike the ship. 
For the last five minutes they had been 
holding on to their life-rails with both 
hands, expecting to be thrown among the 
machinery at every second. 

Still there was no breath of wind. The 
darkness was less intense. A yellow glow 
seemed to be behind the cloud. 

Then a strange feeling of being drawn 
upward came to all, and strong men gasped 
for breath. It was only for a moment. But 
the sensation was that the air was being 
sucked up to the sky, leaving a vacuum on 
the face of the oily waters. 

Suddenly the Captain’s voice startled the 
night, rising trumpet-like above the hiss of 
the steam : 

“Stand by!” he cried. 

Luke looked down to the lower bridge. 

“You had better hold on to something,” 
he called, and as he spoke the hurricane 
hit the Croonah. Jt can only be described 
as a pushing smack. She rolled slowly over 
before it, and it seemed that she would never 
stop. 





WHEN THE BARQUE IS 





BACK AGAIN. 


Heart of my heart! from the headland’s far reach 
Watch I the boat that puts out from the beach, 
Out from the beach to the barque in the bay, 
White winged and eager to sail far away, 

Sail far away over ocean’s broad breast, 

Bearing the message of my heart’s unrest : 

Sweet ! will my pulse throb with joy or with pain, 
Heart of my heart! when the barque’s back again ? 


- 


Roses thy lawny breast lulls to repose, 

Lest their sweet fragrance thy secret disclose, 

Thy secret disclose to the roses as fair, 

Twining and shining like stars in thy hair, 

Stars in thy hair that to stars bright above, 
Earthward to heavenward might whisper thy love: 
Sweet! will my heart beat with joy or with pain, 
Heart of my heart! when the barque’s back again ? 





Heart of my heart! love is swifter than song ; 
Quick sailing barque, it is hurried along, 

Hurried along to its port or that shore, 

Where the dread breakers must wreck evermore, 
Wreck evermore! Oh! in pity, thy hand 

Stretch to the drowning in sight of the land : 
Sweet ! will my soul fill with joy or with pain, 
Heart of my heart! when the barque’s back again ? 
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A MODERN 





“KINGMAKER”: 


AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 








3y Epwarp Jonn Hart. 


HE splendid dream of India can 


in part be realised by even 
stay-at-home people when they 
are brought in contact with 
men whose lives have been 
devoted to the work of re- 


tensely modern—Anglo-Indians with whom 
we rub shoulders in the club and meet in the 
foyer of the opera-house—acting the part of 
the god from the machine. These interfere 
between rival claimants to a kingdom, 
settling disputes between prince and people, 





building that empire which once owned the 


Mozhul’s sway. 


The Indian Civil Service is the finest in 
So high is the general level 


the world. 
of excellence that the few 
who stand far above it 
have risen by the power 
of such strong individu- 
alities, knowledge, and 
devoted courage—by the 
possession of such states- 
manlike sagacity, wisdom, 
and calm self-reliance—as 
would cause a less prosaic 
people to set their. statues 
in the market place and 
record their service on en- 
during brass or stone. 
The romantic experi- 
ences of many Indian resi- 
dents and political agents 
are little short of wonder- 
ful. Not that romance 
is ever really wanting in 
modern life, for, to those 
who have eyes to see, it 
abounds on every side. 
But theirs is the romance 
of the old medizeval pat- 
tern — the romance of 
kings and _ princes, of 
thrones and revolutions, 
of war and rapine, and 
the power of the dominant 
race, of the conquering 


people from over seas stepping in to evoke 


order out of chaos. 


lor a setting, the gorgeous East, decked 
with a pageantry that no finest theatrical 
display of the West can even faintly parallel. 
tajas is the “ Arabian 
Nights” realised, and to the seeming incon- 
sistency of the very existence in modern 
times of such relics of a former age as are 
the Native States of India, is added the 
apparent incongruity of men, the most in- 


The India of the 














From a photo by) 


SIR 


[Walery, Regent Street. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


Abdur 


dismissing the pretender and discovering the 
true heir to a throne, putting aside the weak 
legitimate claimant, and countenancing the 
strong usurper, or choosing a king as Saul was 


chosen, and investing a 
peasant with the crown 
and sceptre. 

All of these things have 
been within the ken of Sir 
Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., one 
of the most distinguished, 
brilliant, and typical of 
these servants of the 
Queen. His duties have 
so often, during twenty- 
six years of service, led him 
to play the part that con- 
ferred on one of the Earls 
of Warwick the title of 
“The Kingmaker,” as to 
have established his claim 
(on perhaps firmer ground, 
and in a no less stirring 
epoch) to be known by the 
same picturesque epithet. 

Sir Lepel’s name is a 
household word to all 
Anglo-Indians, and to all 
who are interested in In- 
dian affairs, while it is 
familiar to many who have 
never seen the East. His 
splendid literary achieve- 
ment, “The Rajas_ of 
the Punjab,” together 


with “ The Punjab Chiefs,” “ The Law of In- 
heritance to Sikh Chiefships,”’ “ Ranjit Singh,” 
and other works are among the best literary 
products of the Service, and hold an honoured 
place on the library shelves of the India Office. 
In Mrs. Griffith’s charming volume, “ India’s 
Princes,” and 8. Wheeler’s “ The Ameer, 
tahman,” Sir Lepel is constantly 
quoted as the authority, as he is indeed 
in most of the recent works of any importance 
on Indian subjects. 


His contributions to 
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reviews are not less full of weighty import 
than of the graces of a charming literary 
style, and thus he presents the rare combina- 
tion of the scholar and the man of letters 
wedded to the man of action. 

But it is as a statesman and diplomatist that 
Sir Lepel makes the most striking picture, 
and as one notes his fine manly presence 
and soldierly bearing, as of one possessing 
authority, it seems fitting to associate him 
with scenes and episodes that call for the 
strong man in the Carlylean sense, rather than 
the cultured student. 
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June, 1862, joined the Prnjab Civil Service 
as assistant magistrate. From 1868 to 1869 
he was chief magistrate of the important 
district of Amritsar and Lahore, which lies 
between the rivers Ravi and Sutlej. In 1869 
he was appointed Under-Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, which appointment was 
subsequently confirmed, and efficiently held, 
with one short interval of leave of absence 
in England, until 1880. This period was full 
of stirring incidents and onerous but varied 
duties for Sir Lepel, and his name stands 
high among the Sikh states and loyal Rajas 




















SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN AND POLITICAL STAFF IN KABUL, 


Sir Lepel H. Griffin is the son of the Rev. 
Henry Griffin, and was educated partly at 
Harrow and partly by private tutors. One 
noted ancestress was the beautiful Molly 
Lepel, of George the Third’s time, who after- 
wards became Lady John Hervey and enjoyed 
the unique compliment and distinction of 
being celebrated by Voltaire in English verse 
to the following effect :— 

TO LADY HERVEY. 

Hervey, would you know the passion 

You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination that by words can 

be expressed. 

In my silence see the lover— 
True love is by silence known; 

In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own. 

Lepel Henry Griffin was destined for the 
diplomatic service, but India, in its unsettled 
condition after the Mutiny, offered a wider 
and more attractive field for an ambitious 
youth than the beaten paths of European 

diplomacy, so he sailed for the East, and in 


of Patiala, Nabha, Jhenci, and Kapurthalla. 
The Punjab Government at that time had 
charge of the whole frontier and foreign 
policy of India under the Viceroy. It trans- 
acted all the work connected with Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, and Central Asia, now relegated 
to the Indian Foreign Office in Calcutta, and 
such an affair as the recent Chitral Expedition 
would then have been in the hands of its 
officials. It possessed a small army of its 
own, known to history and to fame as the 
Punjab Frontier Force, which was not directly 
under the authority of the Indian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and with this splendid force 
the Punjab authorities frequently settled 
little differences of opinion with tribes over 
the border inan unostentatious, emphatic, busi- 
nesslike,and private manner unknown to these 
days of red-tapeism and special correspondents. 

In the year 1875 Sir Lepel took charge of 
the state of Kapurthalla and entirely re- 
organised the whole administration, for the 
taja was insane apd dis son an infant. He 
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was also deputed by the Government, in con- 
junction with the Maharaja of Patiala and 
the Raja of Jheend, to select a successor to 
the chicfship of Nabha, the Raja of that 
state having died suddenly without leaving 
any near male relative. After two days’ dis- 
cussion of the merits of all the male members 
of the great Phulkian houses who had 
assembled at Nabha, a very distant connection 
jof the dead chief’s family was finally decided 
‘upon, notwithstanding that he had no 
shadow of claim and was only a_ simple 
country gentleman, with no possessions beyond 
his horse and his sword. But he owned two 
sterling qualifications for rule, youth and 
a high reputation, and the choice proved a 
wise one, for since the Secretary to the Punjab 
placed him on the throne and invested him 
with the trappings of office, Sirdar Hira Singh, 
from the obscure village of Badrukhan, has 
turned out one of the most loyal and 
enlightened princes of India. 

in 1880 Sir Lepel was sent to Kabul as 
envoy of the Government of India to take 
charge of the diplomatic and political work 
in Afghanistan, and secure a peaceful settle- 
ment of the country, which he finally effected 
by appointing the present Amir, Abdur 
Rahman, to the throne—one of the most 
notable of his many achievements. Afghani- 
stan was in a highly unenviable condition. 
The former British Resident, Colonel Sir 
Louis P. Cavagnari, with his staff and escort, 
had been foully massacred. The avengers 
of blood had marched to Kabul, deposed the 
Amir, Yakub Khan, and done their work, and 
now the British armies, under Sir Donald 
Stewart and Lord (then Sir Frederick) 
Roberts, held the country at the cost of 
about a million sterling a month, and with the 
certainty that on their withdrawal it would 
relapse into a condition of seething anarchy. 

Sir Lepel was no especial favourite of the 
then Viceroy, to whose general policy he was 
opposed, but Lord Lytton knew a strong 
man when he met one, and could rise to an 
occasion, and it is within my knowledge that 
he has left on record his opinion of his 
envoy’s fitness in the following terms :— 

“ After lengthened consideration I have 
come to the conclusion that there is only 
one man in India who is in all respects 
completely qualified . . . to do for the 
Government of India what I want done as 
quickly as possible at Kabul, and that man 
is Mr. Lepel Griffin.” 

So Sir Lepel went to Kabul with carte 
blanche to make choice of a ruler, subject to 
the Viceroy’s confirmation, and to give him 
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such assistance in the way of money and 
arms as might seem fitting. Though the 
restoration of Yakub Khan had been de- 
clared impossible, and Ayoub Khan, his 
younger brother, was in arms against the 
sritish in the South, the selection would 
still have to be made from the members of 
the Barakzai family—a singularly unpopular 
house and one very deficient in able men. 
Sirdar Hashim Khan being one of the least 
detested was for a time first favourite, but 
neither Lord Roberts, then commander-in- 
chief at Kabul, nor the authorities at Calcutta 
believed in their hearts his appointment 
would give satisfaction to the tribes, or that 
even he would long be able to retain posses- 
sion of his stormy throne. Sirdar Abdur 
Rahman was at last chosen, and Sir Lepel 
on all occasions insists that all the credit of 
that most wise and politic selection is due to 
the Viceroy, and that it was a stroke of 
genius which has never received the 
acknowledgment it deserved. 

Abdur Rahman had been exiled from 
Afghanistan by its former ruler, and had 
been living in Russian territory in the mixed 
character of a state pensioner and a state 
prisoner, but when the troubles broke out 
afresh in Afghanistan he crossed the Oxus 
with a few hundred Turkoman cavalry, whom 
he subsidised with the roubles saved from 
his Russian pension, and after his crossing, 
many of the disbanded troops of the Amir, 
Yakub Khan, joined his standard. For 
aught the political officers knew to the con- 
trary, he might be an agent of the Muscovite 
let loose at a critical moment to still further 
complicate the situation, and their mission 
was to meet and to find out all about him, 
and in handing him to the throne at all 
hazards to attach him to the British interest. 

All Easterns are suspicious, but an Afghan 
trusts no man under heaven until it is 
amply demonstrated that it is to his material 
advantage to do so. Abdur Rahman had 
to be enticed inch by inch all the way from 
the Oxus to Kabul, while he agreeably varied 
his time by alternately carrying on friendly 
negotiations with the British and exciting 
the national and religious feeling of the 
country against them. 

If the future Amir trusted the British his 
followers did not, and if the British believed 
in him they distrusted his followers, while 
a large number of the Afghans who had 
kicked at Abdur Rahman when down, were 
prepared to rise in support of any other 
claimant, believing, and with reason, that he 
had a long memory for revenge. 
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At Icngth the tension became so extreme 
that, in the hope of ending it, Sir Lepel 
proclaimed the intentions of the Government, 
and in full Durbar at Kabul, in the presence 
of all the important chiefs, announced that 
the Viceroy and the Government of the 
Queen-Empress had been pleased to recognise 
Sirdar Abdur Rahman as Amir of Kabul. 

This move had the effect of luring the 
Amir to within forty miles of Kabul, and 
it was arranged that he should meet the 
British envoy at the little village of Zimma, 
on a hillock near which was erected a vast 
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coming negotiations thereby greatly in- 
creased ; but this notwithstanding, Sir Lepel 
rode out to keep his appointment, with the 
addition to his already arduous task of a 
fresh commission, which was to endeavour 
to induce the Amir to assist in restraining 
the tribes from hindering the progress of 
General Roberts’ ten thousand, who were 
about to set out on their relieving march to 
Kandahar. 

The military authorities wished to cn- 
compass Sir Lepel and his political staff with 
a large infantry and cavalry guard, and 
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ENTRANCE 


dilapidated Durbar tent sent out from Kabul, 
for the Amir and his men possessed nothing 
but their arms and clothing. 

Then a disastrous thing happened, for 
just as the envoy was setting out, news 
arrived of the crushing defeat of Maiwand, 
where a well-equipped British force had been 
overwhelmed by the army of Ayoub Khan. 
The troops, both Indian and English, had 
fought with devoted courage, and the defeat 
was solely due to the ignorant blundering and 
gross stupidity of the commanders, who 
did not understand Asiatic warfare. The 
prestige of the British, in a country where 
prestige is nearly everything, was scriously 
weakened, and the difficulties of the forth- 


TO THE INDORE 


RESIDENCY. 


to occupy the passes leading to Zimma in 
force. Not only had Cavagnari recently 
fallen a victim to Afghan treachery, but on 
two former occasions political envoys, while 
engaged on peaceful diplomatic missions, 
had been surprised and ruthlessly cut to 
pieces. On this campaign, according to the 
testimony of Lord Roberts, the political 
officers had borne equal hazards with the 
soldiers, and now when it came to a choice 
of risking their skins or the success of their 
mission, they did not for a moment hesitate. 
Sir Lepel was aware that the Amir’s followers, 
judging from their own treacherous impulses, 
entertained a rooted belief that the meeting 
was a mere plot to kidnap their leader, and 
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therefore he insisted on being accompanied 
only by a mounted escort, possibly strong 
enough to cut their way out, should treachery 
be intended, but not so formidable as to lend 
colour to these suspicions. 

And as it was, the Afghans were suffi- 
ciently nervous when, in the midst of a 
guard. of splendid cavalry consisting of a 
squadron of the 9th Lancers, a squadron of 
the 3rd Bengal Cavalry and a squadron of 
the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, the envoy and 
staff swept down to the Durbar tent where 
the future of Afghanistan was about to be 
decided. A large Falstaffian, genial-looking 
man, with bright eyes and Jewish features, 
wearing the Astrakhan fur cap usual among 
Afghans of rank, and a blue uniform coat 
with gold epaulettes, walked up the hillock 
escorted by two of Sir Lepel’s aides-de-camp 
and saluted the envoy. Abdur Rahman 
then shook hands cordially with the British 
officers, and all took their places in the 
Durbar tent, the Amir at this first inter- 
view being accompanied by his friend and 
cousin Muhammad Yusuf Khan, and the 
Chief of Kulab, who was in the Amir’s camp 
partly in the capacity of a friend and partly 
that of a prisoner, and whose privilege of 
being present was tempered by the fact of 
his chair being considerately placed almost 
out of earshot. Even then he deemed it wise 
to feign sleep so that afterwards, if necessary, 
he could deny all knowledge of what had 
passed, for people who have long memories 
for compromising interviews often die sud- 
denly in Afghanistan. 

From the first moment of their meeting 
Sir Lepel formed a most favourable impres- 
sion of the character of the Amir. His con- 
versation showed much knowledge of men 
and of the world, while he gave evidence of 
possessing a fund of natural good humour. 
He had a very high opinion of his own 
ability, but the result has justified the belief. 
And though he told Sir Lepel that the 
Afghans could alone be governed by the 
stick, and has proved a stern and cruel ruler, 
judged by English standards, he has brought 
order out of the most hopeless and discordant 
elements that ever existed in any country. 
He recognised the gravity of the situation 
brought about by the defeat of Maiwand, 
and promised his co-operation in the measures 
taken to minimise its effects—a promise, like 
all his pledges to the British, most loyally 
and successfully kept. He was given twenty 
lakhs of rupees (in instalments) and a large 
number of siege and field-guns and small 
arms, but with the usual insatiability of the 
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Oriental asked Sir Lepel for more. There 
were two lengthy interviews at Zimma, and 
one nearer Kabul on the evening preceding 
the day the troops evacuated the capital. 
During the former the 9th Lancers remained 
persistently on guard in the saddle, though 
after the first mecting the native cavalry of 
Sir Lepel’s escort were halted at some dis- 
tance from the tent, as a demonstration of 
good faith. Once or twice,a gun fired in 
the Amir’s camp seemed like the signal for a 
treacherous onslaught, and once a ragged 
Durwesh or priest came up to the door of 
the tent and commenced abusing the infidels 
within and-appealing to his countrymen to 
exterminate them, but was stoned and driven 
away by the sentries. In the event not a 
single mishap occurred. The Amir bade the 
envoy and his officers a cordial farewell, and 
General Roberts’ column marched to Kan- 
dahar, and General Stewart’s army to Pesha- 
war, without a shot being fired. For fourtecn 
years comparative peace has reigned within 
the Afghan borders, and in the Amir the 
rulers of India have found a loyal and 
faithful ally. Only the other day we were 
cheering Abdur Rahman’s son through the 
streets of London; but of the crowds who 
took part in that friendly greeting how few 
gave a thought to—even if they knew of the 
men whose work and devotion have been 
mainly instrumental in achieving these ex- 
cellent results. 

The appointment of Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, to which Sir Lepel 
had been nominated by Lord Lytton before 
his deputation to Kabul, was given to him 
by the succeeding Viceroy, Lord Ripon, on 
his return. Whoever fills the position of 
Agent to the Governor-General is the head 
of an administration, and under him are 
many political officers of different grades, of 
whom the resident at Gwalior is the highest 
in rank, he being concerned with the Gwalior 
state, while six others have charge of a 
group of states, which is termed a political 
agency. These officers exercise authority 
under the general superintendence of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, who is the 
ultimate referee in all political cases that 
arise and the supreme court of final appeal 
in all criminal cases. The amount of inter- 
ference exercised in the internal affairs of 
the states differs in every case. 

Central India is composed of from eighty 
toa hundred Native States of varying import- 
ance, population, and development, some 
Mohammedan, some Mahratta, and some 
Rajput. 
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The object of the Government is to inter- 
fere as little as possible in the internal affairs 
of states. With the larger ones, possessing 
what are called full powers of life and death, 
such as Gwalior, Bhopal, and Indore, there is 
no interference except when exceptional mis- 
management compels the paramount power 
to intervene in favour of the people. 

In the smaller states 
with less extended 
powers interference is 
necessarily greater, and 
sentences of death can- 
not be carried into 
effect when passed by 
the native prince until 
they have been con- 
firmed by the Agent to 
the Governor-General, 
while in the smallest 
states the chiefs have 
no power of even trying 
offences, such as mur- 
der or highway robbery, 
but the cases are heard 
before the English poli- 
tical officers, whose de- 
cision must beconfirmed 
by the Viceroy’s Agent. 

Many changes took 
place during Sir Lepel’s 
term of office,and many 
were the distinguished 
visitors—including 
Lord and Lady Dufferin 
during their viceroyalty 
—whom hereceived and 
entertained at his head- 
quarters at the Resi- 
dency, Indore. 

The close of 1885 saw 
the famous historic for- 
tress of Gwalior, which 
dominates the capital of 
that state, restored, on 
Sir Lepel’s initiative, to 


its rightful owner, the THE YOUNG MAHARAJA SINDHIA OF GWALIOR. 


late Maharaja Sindhia, 

who, notwithstanding his own unswerving 
loyalty, had been compelled to admit a 
sritish garrison within his ancestral strong- 
hold, owing to the disaffection of part of 
his army and people during the dark days 
of the Mutiny. For many years this 
restoration had been ardently sought for 
by Sindhia, but by the irony of fate he was 
never permitted to re-enter his fortress, and 
was already marked for death when Lord 
Dufferin ceded it to him in Durbar at Gwalior. 
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As he was too ill to be present at the 
ceremony of taking possession, the keys were 
handed to his officers, and after the Union 
Jack had been saluted and lowered, the 
British soldiers marched out to the tune of 
“Tommy make room for your uncle,” and 
the picturesque native troops marched in. 
The Maharaja’s longing had been at last 
gratified, but too late, 
forhedied three months 
afterwards leaving one 
son about ten years of 
age. The young prince, 
a clever, bright, high- 
spirited boy, was under 
the guardianship of Sir 
Lepel, who in 1886 
placed him on_ the 
throne of his fathers, 
and in nominal charge 
of one of the most im- 
portant states in the 
whole of India. The 
ceremony was an im- 
posing one, and when at 
the close of the instal- 
lation Sir Lepel placed 
round the neck of the 
boy ruler—clad in a 
robe of rich brocaded 
yellowsilk literallysewn 
with diamonds, with a 
splendid diamond aig- 
rette glittering on his 
forehead, and a minia- 
ture general’s sword 
under his arm—a valu- 
able necklace of pearls, 
and seated him on the 
gadi, Sindhia’s guns in 
the great fort, which 
for twenty-eight years 
had been silent, boomed 
forth their welcome, and 
with the music of the 
military bands and the 
cheers of the young 
Maharaja’s —_ subjects, 
roused the echoes and dispelled the gloom 
engendered by the old Maharaja’s death. 
Shortly afterwards those in authority suc- 
ceeded in unearthing great hoards of treasure, 
amounting to many millions sterling, amassed 
and concealed by the late prince, and from this 
a loan was made to the Government of India, 
which now brings into Gwalior an annual 
income of fourteen lakhs of rupees; and by 
the time the young chief attained his majority, 
under Sir Lepel’s skilful management, Gwalior 
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THE INSTALLATION OF H.H. MAHARAJA SIVAJI RAO HOLKAR: LEAVING THE PALACE. 


had become a model state, with a most 
prosperous and contented population. 

The Agent to the Governor-General and 
the whole of the Agency staff had also to 
attend to the funeral of the great Mahratta 
Maharaja Tukaji Rao Holkar, of Indore, 
Whose death occurred three days after that 
of his life-long rival Sindhia, and a month 
later his son, Sivaji Rao Holkar, was also 
formerly installed by Sir Lepel. This young 
prince, unlike his neighbour of Gwalior, has 
given considerable trouble to those in charge 


of him. Stubborn, superstitious and cruel, 
he is alike difficult to lead or to drive, and 
his state in progress and reform is far behind 
that presided over by the amiable Sindhia. 
The Mohammedan state of Bhopal ranks 
as the second in importance in the whole of 
India, and is notable as being the only state 
governed by a woman rulcr. Sir Lepel’s 
powers of organisation were of creat service 
to the Begum in the management of her 
affairs, for he assisted the principal officials 
to draw up a programme of reforms in all 
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ENTRANCE GATE OF MAHARAJA 


departments of the administration, and as in 
other states brought about. the abolition of 
transit. duties, so that now, through his in- 
fluence and capabilities, trade is practically 
free from these unjust imposts, with the 
exception of a few small states, throughout 
Central India. 

The Agent’s duties compelled much 
travelling, and from his headquarters, the 
Residency at Indore, he was continually 
sallying forth to visit the states and capitals 
of the Rajas, of whom he was the er-officio 
guardian. Even the dwellers in British 
India have but little idea of the wealth of 
colour and the richness of pageantry that 
accompanies all state functions in the India 
of the Rajas, and a peshiai or official re- 
ception, such as Sir Lepel met with hundreds 
of times in his wanderings, is an experience 
not to be met with in any other part of the 
world. The Maharaja has probably ridden 
out from his city in the cool dawn of an 
Indian morning, and under the pleasant 
shade of a mango grove rests on a gold cm- 
broidered, carpet attended by his retainers, 
courtiers and nobles, awaiting the arrival of 
the Viceroy’s representative. Escorted by 











HOLKAR’S PALACE, INDORE. 


the fine troopers of the Central India Horse, 
whose neat uniform, firm seat and disc ipline 
present a marked contrast to the cavalry of 
most of the Native States, the envoy has also 
ridden, possibly some fifteen miles, to where 
his elephants await him within sight of the 
gorgeously draped elephants of his host. 
Since the first paling of the East the town 
has poured forth its thousands ef white- 
robed, scarlet-turbaned citizens to witness 
the reception, while every soldier capable of 
bearing arms of picturesque unprecision has 
been on duty. The envoy and the Maharaja 
mount their elephants some few hundred 
yards apart and, followed by their respective 
processions, advance with dignified slowness, 
halt and wheel and exchange salutations 
amid the crash of native bands of music. 
Then the leaders commence their stately 
progress to the city, the escort fall in behind 
with the multitude of the Maharaja’s atten- 
dants, robed and splendid in mauve and blue, 
and saffron and crimson, amid whom, like 
ships on a variegated sea, rise the vast bulk 
of elephants painted in strange colours with 
their sides plated with armour, camels with 
swivel-guns mounted on the pommels of 
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their saddles, and long lines of horsemen 
clad in chain and plate-mail flashing back 
the sunlight on a thronging . rear-guard 
bearing the weapons of all ages. 

So, along roads lined by infantry, who 
make frantic efforts to present matchlocks 
with military precision, under the egis of 
the Maharaja’s ancient ancestral banner and 
the gorgeous armorial banner, presented to 
him at the Delhi imperial assemblage, borne 
high on the backs of elephants, the procession 
moves forward, until with more salutations 
and deafening music the envoy and his 





experiences he sometimes relates a good 
story or two of the wild Khan of Khelat 
and his chiefs, who, like the freebooting 
brigands they were, made no effort to hide 
their contempt for the minutiz of Indian 
and European etiquette, and expressed in 
their actions if not in words their longing 
to meet some of the ‘jewel-bedizened Rajas 
across the border, where— 

They may.take who have the power, 

And they may keep who can, 


and who devoured the cakes of Pears’ soap 
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escort separate from the throng and proceed 
to their tents, and the pageant disappears 
in a cloud of amber dust behind the city 
walls. 

At the time Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress of India Sir Lepel’s official duties 
compelled him to undertake many of the 
arrangements for the ceremonial, and he was 
greatly impressed by the grave carnestness 
with which the Indian princes regarded the 
proceedings, and the concentrated attention 
they bestowed on its minutest details. When 
he can be induced to talk of his Indian 


under the impression that they were dainties 
provided by an extravagantly hospitable 
nation, and which it was manifestly absurd 
to expect them to associate with a hitherto 
unpractised custom. 

Sir Lepel held the appointment of Agent 
to the Governor-General until 1888, having 
declined Lord Dufferin’s offer of the Chief 
Commissionership of Burma, and that of 

esident of Hyderabad (which is considered 

the blue ribbon of the political and Govern- 
ment service) which for private reasons he 
resigned in 1889, 
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N almost all large cities the 
ceaseless march of improve- 
ment is rapidly effacing the 
areas and quarters once espe- 
cially frequented by the 
criminal xs a class. This is 

true of New York, Berlin, Paris, and 
especially of London. It is rather a com- 
plaint with our police that while they once 
knew exactly where to go to lay their hands on 
those they “ wanted ”’—certain streets and 
localities which were the peculiar habitat of 
thieves and depredators— the dangerous 
classes now live pretty well everywhere. 

It is still possible for a confiding old 
gentleman who passes through Strutton 
Ground, Drury Lane, or Seven Dials, to be 
hustled and robbed of his watch and chain ; 
but speaking in general terms the opening 
up of Charing Cross Road and Shaftesbury 
Avenue has broken up most of the old 

















favourite haunts in the heart of London, 
and has driven their residents into the out- 
skirts and near suburbs of London. 

The East-End is more the home of the 


Ratcliffe 
Highway may still own its publics, which are 
secret rendezvous of evildoers, but these are 
outnumbered by the fairly honest victims of 


poverty-strickcn than the criminal. 


the sweater. There are opium dens still 
extant, and very dull and decorous places 
they are, as sleepy as the Chinamen and 
lascars who affect them. Not a single place 
exists with the picturesque squalor which 
invested Phoebe Bings (as I will call her), 
whom I found with her lascar husband, 
when I visited the place twenty years ago, 
encamped ona four-post bed placed crossways 
so as to keep off draughts ; the original bed— 
that which claimed to have been mentioned 
in “ Edwin Drood”—having been bought 
just as it stood by the American, General 
Butler, whose name was so well known in 
the War of Secession. Phoebe had-sunk to 
the very lowest depths, but her voice and 
manner clearly proved that she was well 
born and gcntly nurtured, and I shell not 
soon forget how she dropped on her knee 
praying to God to thank us for our gift of 
half-a-sovereign ; she had not seen gold for 
countless years. 

Nowadays the London criminal _ lives 
where it suits him. Some keep quite 
respectable homes, where their wives carry 
on a small business, sometimes in ignorance 
of their good man’s real profession, in the 
intervals of which—carried on at a distance, 
or requiring many absences from home—he 
returns to live a quiet life. Here and there 
a high-flyer occupies decent, even fashionable, 
quarters. Not long ago one, whose line was 
bullion robbery on a large scale, had cham- 
bers in the West-End, to and from which he 
drove in a mail phaeton. At this moment 
this gentleman is “detained” in a Belgian 
prison, and it is more than probable that the 
porter of these “Club Mansions ” thinks he 
is only abroad for his pleasure. 

A good many burglars or “family” men 
carry on the trade of costermonger during the 
summer season, or they are artisans, carpenters 
or plumbers, trades which give them an excuse 
for loitering, and often easy access to house 
interiors. ‘Their active time is the winter, 
when the long dark nights give ample 
opportunity for “work.” In the same way 
the “fence” or receiver is distributed all 
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over London, and many ean outwardly re- 
putable tradesman in good streets, whose 
customer the reader of this may really be, 
has secret dealings with the “ crooks’ who 
bring him, and find en easy market for, 
their “swag.” The detection of these useful 
middlemen, without whose assistance crime 
would be much impeded, is very difficult ; 
the “ stuff,” when it is precious, is soon shoved 
into the melting-pot, or, in the case of jewels, 
harried off abroad. 

There are still parts of Paris however, 
in spite of many recent changes, where the 
criminals have their avowed headquarters. 
I have often visited them, and although I see 
a remarkable difference and diminution in 
them in the last twenty years, there are many 
of the old haunts left. Not long ago I made 
« fresh dive, descending like Dante into the 
depths of misery and crime. Our escort wa: 
¢ distinzuished member of the French detec- 
tive police, a man who had made many 
famous arrests in his time, and who knew his 
Paris, and for the matter of that his London, 
comme sa poche—like his own pocket. 

We visited first what was once the notorious 
Rue des Anglais or Rue des Crimes, a strect 
reached in time past through a labyrinth of 
dark and noisome alleys filled with fetid 
odours and terrifying sounds. Now you step 
straight (it is not five yards) from the Boulc- 
vard St. Germain into the cabaret or tavern 
of the Pere Lunettes, a survival, one of the 
last left, of such disreputable establishments. 
A friendly detective, one of our party, had 
given me a brief account of the place and I 
have it before me as I write. It is in fluent 
but not too correct English, and according to 
him the Pere Lunettes is “a horrid wine 
merchant's, where you may see on benches 
drinkards drunking end sing all the day long ; 
at the bottom is a small room, rather curious, 
where you can see drawings done by talented 
men who fell in poverty for having turned 
drinkards.” The old proprietor employed 
one of these to decorate his premises, and the 
frescoes, now very brown, faded and dis- 
coloured, sre stillthere. Many are portraits, 
in not too complimentary style, of Plon Plon, 
Gambetta, Paul de Cassagnac ; others por- 
tray various phases of a criminal career : the 
coup, a victim knifed, the pursuit, arrest, 
capture, the guillotine. 

It is still the same foul den that I 
remember it some twenty years ago, but 
smaller, more shrunken, and, I fancied, no 
longer purely professional. The old Pére 
Lunettes—who got his name from the 
spectacles he constantly wore—has gone 
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long since to his account, but the house is 
still permitted to exist, by the wish and, I 
think, under the benevolent protection of the 
police, to whom no doubt it renders effective 
assistance at times. When a raid is set on 
foot—what the French police call a rafle, or 
general sweep up of all the criminals floating 
around—such a place as the Pere Lunettes 
becomes exceedingly useful. 

The long zine-covered counter still fills 
half one side of the shop ; opposite is a bench 
on which lounge a number of men, mostly 
disguised as ouvriers, wearing the high silk 
‘ap, the dirty blouse, the gummed lovelock 
on the temple. There is great excitement 
as we enter—lI feel certain that we were 
expected—and as we pass on into the inner 
sanctum we are followed by a dozen scowling 
scoundrels, greedy for drink, and, were we 
not under escort, for our purses—probably 
for our blood. It is difficult to keep them 
at a distance till they are provided with 
cigarettes and an ample allowance of 7 efit 
vin bleu—the villainous bleck strap that is 
manufactured hard by and knows nothing 
of the grape. 

We, too, are bound to refresh; but our 
guide cautioned us to touch nothing but 
brandy cherries—-the least poisonous of the 
consommations on sale. When we have quite 
settled down a conccrt is organised in our 
honour, and the chief artist strikes up a song 
in so shrill and strident a voice that it nearly 
tears the roof off; another, s really clever 
draughtsman, takes all our portraits in turn, 
and very vonouitelie. They say this poor 
wretch, who carries on the artistic traditions 
of the place, was taught at the Beaux Arts, 
although he has fallen now into the dregs. 

The Pere Lunettes is the home of fallen 
fortunes ; it is frequented by other poor 
wretches who once did well ; and the violinist 
who “takes the next turn” plays admirably ; 
but he is a hopeless drunkard and subject to 
fits of ungovernable rage. In one of these, 
when a German grand duke was present, like 
ourselves, making the rounds, the musician 
smashed his fiddle and all he could lay hands 
on ina sudden fury. Fortunately for him 
his highness paid for all the damage. 

There is to my mind an artificial aspect in 
Pere Lunettes ; the show is like a performance 
de commande. Round the corner at no great 
distance is the Chateau Rouge, which is 
more like the real thing. This tumbledown 
building, which is coloured with a vivid red 
wash, was once the palace of the fair 
Gabrielle, the friend of Henri Quatre, but 
now it is only a den of thieves. We find it 
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very full; the fact is at once borne in on 
our sense of smell; the air is foul with the 
peculiarly offensive acrid flavour that hangs 
over poor humanity when it is densely 
crowded together and in wretched rags. 

The light is indifferent, but as our eyes 
grow accustomed to it we make out several 
long tables thronged with sitters, sprawling 
their arms out, resting their heads on them 
in uncomfortable attitudes; many more 
bodies, heaped like bundles, encumber the 
floor, and we have to pick our way across 
them amid muttered curses and an occasional 
protest, instantly hushed, for we are re- 
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But some entertainment must be provided, 
and it is a silent one ; a burly ruffian proceeds 
to strip and show his tattoo marks. His 
whole body is so thickly covered with ex- 
travagant designs that his skin seems perfectly 
blue. We cut this exhibition short, but before 
we leave are taken up a rickety staircase, 
crowded also with recumbent figures, to an 
upper floor, and some otie points to the corner 
where “it” lies, the poor clay from which 
the happy spirit, released from all this 
misery, has lately fled. ‘“ Take it to the Café 
des Croquemorts” growls a voice, and we 
are told that the reference is to a low wine 





‘¢ There is great excitement as we enter.” 


cognised as /a rousse (“the coppers ”)—who 
else would dare come here in tall hats and 
decent clothes ? 

We are led by the obsequious proprietor— 
who perhaps anticipates trouble from our 
visit—to the inner parlour. As at the Pere 
Lunettes, seats are found for us and a litre 
of wine is produced, the same inky decoction, 
which stains what it touches black ; the 
artists come crowding in, some I think have 
followed us from the Rue des Anglais, and 
the man in the silk cap, “ three stories high,” 
as my friendly detective whispers, begins to 
howl a song, but is at once checked by an 
indignant “ 7cht—le mort!” There is a dead 
man upstairs, and in the presence of death 
even these castaways are hushed. 





shop at no great distance, whose sign is a 
coffin hanging over the door. 

Just opposite the Chateau Rouge was a 
still worse haunt (Globeau’s, I will call it. It 
is, I believe, now closed), and there is some 
deliberation as to whether or not we shall go 
in. ‘“ Nous sommes assez nombreux,” I hear 
one of the detectives say—there are enough 
of us, end some (as I am told afterwards) are 
armed. Globeau’s is of the same class as the 
Chateau Rouge, but its occupants are more 
truculent and defiant in demeanour. As 
the word goes round that it is Ja rousse 
they collect in groups and come crowding 
up unpleasantly close. It is a question 
now whether we shall go upstairs — a 
arrow spiral staircase, where they could 
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“Resting their heads in uncomfortable attitudes.” 
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take us one by one if evilly disposed; so 
, prudence carries the day, and conciliating 
our threatening hosts with a litre or two of 
piccolo we are not sorry to issue forth into 
the open street. 

Nothing much could have happened to us, 
except perhaps a scuffle and an ugly row, for 
there is a strong force of regular, uniformed 
police in the immediate vicinity and we 
should have speedily found help. These 
haunts are kept under constant surveillance ; 
they are like coverts from which the game is 
put up by the beatcrs when the sportsmen 
are afoot; and there are always detectives 
on the watch near Globeau’s and the Chateau 
Rouge. Both these places are closed and 
cleared of their lodgers at 2a.m. This is the 
time when the depredators who have any job 
in hand proceed to business, and all more or 
less start off ready for any crime that may 
offer; but the hunters are always at 
their heels. 

So far our visit had been to the night 
houses--the resting places rather than 
the pleasure resorts of the criminal at 
large—for the dangerous classes in Paris 
enjoy themselves when they can and 
have the means. We now took fiacres 
and drove across Paris to the northern 
side of the Porte St. Martin, and dropped 
down upon a “ barrier” ball. ‘The cabs 
halted at the end of the street and we 
walked quietly up to the place; but the 
news of our approach had evidently *™ 
preceded us. % 

Some officious person, perhaps a spy 
placed on purpose, had prepared the 
house for a visit from the police, and we 
found the door shut in our face. There 
was much fuss and apology when we were 
at length admitted, but the reason of the 
delay was quite apparent. The ball was still 
in progress, but the ladies were dancing to- 
gether ; every man had disappeared. It was 
not a very festive scene; a dimly-lighted, 
low-ceilinged room with a dirty floor and at 
the far end a sort of raised dais with tables, 
at one of which we took our seats and ordered 
brandy cherries. As it seemed clear the 
police meant no mischief, the male dancers 
stole back one by one and rejoined their 
partners, and the fun, such as it was, recom- 
menced. These were undoubted criminals, 
true voyous, mostly young, with white, vicious 
faces, lined and seamed with drink and dis- 
sipation. Theirs is an ignoble profession, 
and they mostly practise one or other of the 
“thirty-six methods of thieving” into which 
the whole science of stealing is divided. 
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But they 
are poor 
cowardly 
creat ures 
at best, 
and their 
prefer- 
ence is for 
the vol a 
la douwce 
— the 
milder 
forms, 
such as 


























- *¢ Ready for any crime 
that may offer.” 


the bon jour, or good-morning call, some- 
thing akin to our area sneak; they have « 
horror of blood (rasiné), they will not carry 
arms or house-breaking tools, and avoid 
violence, except when they maltreat any poor 
women who come in their way. 

To meet the top-sawycrs in crime—the 
practisers of the haute 7 éyre, the robbers of 
safes, the garotters, or highway robbers, the 
truculent ruffians who let nothing stand in 
their way, and will cut a throat rather than 
lose their prey—we must go to showier places 
than a barrier ball. That same evening we 
were shown several of these aristocrats at 
smart cafés, well dressed, and revelling in 
the best. One I particularly remember, at 
supper in a restaurant that looked of the 
best class, although much frequented, we 
were told, by criminals in prosperity. He 
had a friend on each side of him, a bottle of 
good wine before him, and a copious repast, 
which he ate with the ravenous appetite of 
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one who had of late been limited to prison 
allowance. There was another large café on 
the far side of the Seine, bright with gas 
and gilding and plate glass, which we visited 
in the small hours, and which was thronged 
with high-class criminals, who were lavishing 
their money with the recklessness so usual 
when it is ill-gotten. I noticed that many 
uneasy glances 
were exchanged 
Wien we en- 
tered, for some 
at least of my 
companions 
were recog- 
nised, but as it 
proved we were 
only spectators 
no further no- 
tice was taken 
of us. 

The most 
curious aspect 
of the criminal 
as seen that 
night was, how- 
ever, when he 
was asleep. I 
shall never for- 
get the impres- 
sion made on 
me by Fradin’s, 
a night house 
of very ordinary 
dimensions, 
which yet shel- 
ters some six or 
seven hundred 
souls. By day- 
light it looks 
only a narrow, 
four-storied 
house of decent 
exterior in a 
respectable 
street. By 3 
am. it is a 
human rabbit- 





covered, then the stairs. There are bodies, 
bodies, bodies bestowed everywhere, in 
every contortion of uneasy slumber. If, in 
passing up and down, as we did, in mere 
astonished curiosity, you tread upon a fellow- 
creature, only a few words of protest, “ Ce n'est 
pas poli,” is what we hear, with a grunt or a 
groan and afreshsnore. I think the snoring, 
the volume of 
united _ ster- 
torous sound, 
the combined 
regular 
breathing of 
so many hun- 
dreds of men, 
all, or nearly 
all, undoubt- 
edly. asleep, 
was the stran- 
gest and the 
most painful 
of many 
strange expe- 
riences in life. 

Fradin’s is 
not exclusively 
a criminal re- 
sort. Numbers 
no doubt fre- 
quent it—our 
detectives saw 
and recognised 
them—in hid- 
ing or waiting 
till luck 
turns, but 
many come 
here night 
after night, 
as we were 
told, who are 
only the fail- 
ures of society, 
the broken- 
down,  starv- 
ing, homeless, 
unemployed, 











warren, densely 
packed from 
roof-tree to cellar, and there are three levels 
of cellar, one below the other, the bottommost 
being preferred because it is the warmest. 
The only accommodation offered, like that at 
the Chateau Rouge, isa seat ata table (if you 
are in time to get it); but the lodging is 
for all night; there is no forcible expulsion 
at 2 a.m.,as beyond the river. When the 
tables are fully occupied the floors are 


** And the fun, such as it was, re-commenced.” 





who gladly 
seek its fetid, 
overcrowded shelter, when they can muster 
up the miserable price—four sous (2d.)— 
which makes them free of the place. 
Fradin’s hospitality includes a bowl of 
fragrant cabbage soup soon after midnight, 
and such soup! It is concocted in a vast 
cauldron in the kitchen behind ; the smell is 
appetising enough, but the sight of Fradin 
junior, who is enormously stout, as he 
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shovels in the margarine, which is kept in 
a great hutch in the corner of the kitchen, 
rather destroys the flavour of the plat. The 
elder Fradin, by the way, who is the pro- 
prietor of this prosperous lodging-house, 
nevcr leaves the entrance-doors, where he 
pockets the cash from each visitor until the 
place is full. In addition to the soup allowance, 
wine and bread and other luxuries can be 
had at Fradin’s by those who pay extra—and 
I hope I did not contribute to make evil 
ways too pleasant by leaving my mite to 
swell the suppers of these poor wretches, who 
were certainly now in sore straits, even if they 
had been once, or might again be, criminals. 

It is not good form, I believe—indeed it 
is against the rules—to solicit alms inside the 
house. When we were especially touched 











‘One of society's failures.” 
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by the misery of any particular lodger—the 
man in a tattered frock-coat who had 
evidently seen better days ; the boy, a mere 
child, whose clothes were of sacking; the 
gray-headed old vaurien who had _ been 
at this work for years—and laid down a 
few coins silently by his side, the gift was 
received with gratitude but obvious surprise. 
Who could take the trouble to visit this 
wretched den to do a kindness to poor, 
friendless, homeless creatures, without a 
horizon or a hope ? Outside it was different. 
there as we sallied forth we met many who 
were still too poor to muster up the twopence 
for a night’s entertainment, and most of 
these were clamorous for help. I have no 
doubt we helped to fill Fradin’s to over- 
flowing that night, for no one asked us in vain. 
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RICIIMOND HILL, FROM THE RIVER. 


SUBURBAN 


IIl.—THE 


GLORIES OF 


LONDON. 
RICHMOND. 


By H. D. Lowry end T. S. C. Crowrner. 


qiIICHMOND has this particular 
distinction marking it out 
among places by the river: 
it is there, or thereabouts, that 
the Thames, as you ascend it, 
ceases to be merely the Stream 
of Labour and Commerce and becomes the 
“Stream of Pleasure.” By water it is sixteen 
miles from London Bridge, by road no more 
than nine. But the little distance suffices to 
effect an absolute change. 

A chronicler, already almost entitled to the 
epithet “ancient,” writes of the place in 
terms which hardly seem an accurate descrip- 
tion of what we know to-day :—* Unlike 
Margate and other watering-places, Richmond 
offers no temptation to the lover of gaiety 
and dissipation. To the beauties of its 
scenery, to its natural charms alone, it owes 
all its celebrity, and whilst the pure and 
unalloyed love of nature reigns in the heart 
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of man, so long will Richmond be visited 
and admired.” 

Now, for its concluding passages, _ this 
description is quite indisputably accurate. A 
man must travel a long way from London 
before he can hope to get an opportunity to 
admire the beauties of nature—a little sophis- 
ticated, it is true—with fuller appreciation 
than is possible at Richmond. The place is 
incomparably beautiful. But to talk of itas 
a region lacking in gaiety is to misunderstand 
it altogether. For one thing, Richmond, 
more than any other spot close at hand, 
gives the lie to those who talk of the London 
Sunday as immutably and immitigably sad. 


It is true the teeming Strand has on that J 


one day in the week a look of emptiness which 
is depressing in the extreme. But there are 
brakes and buses with their faces westward, 
going no longer to the places where dull 
business is transacted, but to Kew, Richmond, 
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| Hampton Court. The folk who sit on them, 
moreover, are manifestly people set free from 
the bondage of toil which holds them 
prisoners all the rest of the week. 

If you join them, or, going down to 
Northumberland Avenue, take a seat on one 
of the more aristocratic coaches, you will 
realise that the fascination of Richmond 
begins as soon as you have started on the 
journey thither. Even Waterloo Station 
where one has frequently the most unsur- 
passe xd oppor- 
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(to be frank, the writer of a guide-book 
somewhere before the reign of Victoria had 
begun) is all the stranger because the early 
history of Richmond is of such a sort as 
would entitle it to be called the pleasure-place 
of kings. 

There was a palace here before the time of 
Henry VII, though one need hardly go back 
toa remoter date than his. ‘Fhe palace would 
appear to have been smail, or ina condition of 
some dilapidation; at any rate, the King re- 

builtit. More 





tunities of 
realising 
what ismeant 
by the abomi- 
nation of 
desolation— 
has one of its 
periodical fits 
of gaiety, and 
there are 
those who 
journey down 
in the best 
of spirits 
through the 
heavy gloom 
of the Under- 
ground. 
Indubita- 
bly it is best 
to go by road 
to this as to 
all other fes- 
tivals of plea- 
sure. There 
are, of course, 
trains to the 
Derby, — but 
who that 
wishes to en- 
joy that great 
day to the 








9 than that, he 
gave Rich- 
mond its pre- 
sent name. 
It had been 
called Sheen 
from time 
immemorial, 
a name which 
still survives 
in that of the 
well-known 
Ezst Sheen 
Football 
Club. Henry, 
however, 

gavethe plac ¢ 
the name by 
which it now 
passes, which 
name had 
been his own 
title before 
he mounted 
to the throne. 
And, finally, 
this “Solo- 
mon among 
monarchs, 

as some on? 
has called 
him—less in 
tribute to his 











full would 
dream of 
journeying 
by any other road than that by which his 
ancestors, and the ancestors of those who 
form the crowd he observes, have journeyed 
annually since the race began to be? It is 
the same with Richmond. Perhaps there is 
something to be said for going by river, but 
the only decent alternative is to ride in the 
open air, so that you may observe how great 
a crowd goes with you, and be properly 
attuned to the spirit of Richmond before you 
have reached it. 

The description of that ancient chronicler 


THE RIVERSIDE : 


wisdom than 
in recogni- 
tion of the fact that Solomon’s great wealth 
may not have been acquired without some 
amount of oppression of the people over 
whom he reigned—died here at Richmond 
in the palace he had builded for his 
pleasure. 

His sucecssor spent here the first Christ- 
mas after his coming to the throne—he 
was then far other than the man whom he 
became, and as whom he chiefly lives in pre- 
sent memory—and at a great tournament 
given in the Park he himself, disguised, took 
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a part which is said to have been very credit- 
able to him. 

For a space the palace passed from royal 
hands into those of a royal favourite. It 
will be remembered that one cause of Wolsey’s 
ultimate downfall was the more than regal 
magnificence of the state with which he 
surrounded himself. Henry was well con- 

















‘SMuS. DOC.” 
(A well-known figure.) 


tent with Richmond until Wolsey had com- 
pleted his splendid palace at Hampton. 
Then, however, it became evident that the 
servant was more royally housed than his 
King, and Wolsey, it is said, straightway 
received one of those hints which can come 
only from thethrone. At any rate, he begged 
his Majesty to accept a dwelling altogether 
too magnificent for one so humble as him- 
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self, and when Henry had got Hampton, 
he passed on Richmond to Wolsey. Even 
there the priest and statesman managed to 
make a display which it was beyond the 
power of the King to equal, and great was 
the indignation aroused in the good folk of 
Richmond to see how the “ butcher’s dog” 
lived. Perhaps Henry may at last have 
begun to see as they saw and covet Rich- 
mond Palace again. At any rate it passed 
back into the royal holding after Wolsey’s 
fall and death. ; 

A characteristic memory of this monarch 
attaches to one spot in Richmond, King 
Henry’s Mount. It is said that he stood there 
on the day of Anne Boleyn’s judicial murder, 
gazing towards London, where presently 
appeared a signal which told him that he 
was once more a widower. It would have 
been disconcerting if the execution had by 
any accident failed to come off, for his 
Majesty had made all arrangements for 
marrying Jane Seymour on the following 
morning. 

Finally, one comes to a scene which, as it 
is the last that shall be quoted, is fittingly by 
far the most dramatic. The greatest of all 
the Tudors, Elizabeth, shared her race’s love 
of Richmond. It is said that it was here 
the woman who had sent Essex to the scaf- 
fold, by keeping back the ring he had asked 
her to convey to the Queen when he lay 
under sentence of death, confessed her sin to 
Elizabeth when the Queen visited her death- 
bed. It isa pity, surely, that when Shake- 
speare wrote, the reign of Elizabeth was a 
little too close at hand for him, with safety to 
himself, to take its events as the material of 
his art. 

That same forgotten chronicler — says 
quaintly of Richmond that “in the history 
of the Muses it would take a prominent 
part.” Gay is said to have written his 
‘“* Fables” thereabouts, sitting, as was fitting, 
in the pleasantest of arbours. And Twicken- 
ham is not so far away but that Richmond may 
claim to have some share in the glory of 
Pope. It is a glory somewhat overcast at 
the present moment ; but fashions change in 
literature as in everything else, and the time 
has been when the greatest of all writers was 
thought a mere barbarian. So that doubt- 
less the time will come when Pope will once 
again be counted amongst the masters of 
his art. 

In the meantime here is a passage showing 
what was thought of him little more than 
fifty years ago. It was written concerning 
his villa. “The profane hand of its pur- 
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chaser has destroyed every other vestige ”— 
save the famous grotto—* of the mansion of 
our immortal poet. The willow which he 
planted, and which was so ornamental to the 
bank on which it flourished, has long since, 
as it were prophetically, yielded to the storm 
which laid it low ; and Twickenham has for 
ever lost the classic scene which was its boast 
and honour. Remembrance will oft haunt 
the shore and figure the spot as it once was, 
when the Muses made it their favourite 
abode. It will, indeed, still live in its pic- 

tured representations ; and what soul of sen- 
sibility will pass the place without regret on 
seeing the altered spot ; without lamenting 
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(where certain modern buildings are quite 
extravagantly out of place), you approach the 
hill, so famed in song, passing by the estab- 
lishment at which are produced the Original 
Richmond Maids of Honour—cheese-cakes 
of a superior kind, made from a recipe for 
which rumour says no less a sum than £1000 
was paid at some time by somebody. The 
sum seems considerable, but the Maids of 
Honour are certainly delicious. 

Most, or many, of the most beautiful places 
one remembers to have visited are approached 
in such a manner that the effect of their 
loveliness is vastly increased by the surprise 
with which one beholds it. On a hot day in 
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AT TEDDINGTON LOCK. 


that the place where Pope lived, composed 
his never-dying works, and breathed his last, 
should possess no mark to distinguish it from 
a place which has been inhabited by ordinary 
men.” 

Of this same grotto, by-the-bye, there is 
an admirably sententious passage somewhcre 
or other in the works of Dr. Johnson: “ As 
some men try to be proud of their defects, he 
extracted an ornament from an inconvenience, 
and vanity produced a grotto where necessity 
enforced a passage.” 

Sut to return to present times, the ancient 
chronicler is still altogether right as to the 
loveliness of Richmond, Entering the town 





summer one climbs the famous hill expecting 
much, but still considerably occupied in the 
labour of walking through the heat. One 
comes to the summit quite unprepared for 
the magnificent view which has made the 
place famous. To describe it were a work of 
some difficulty, and there are ready to hand 
the words of Sir Walter Scott, who, in “ The 
Heart of Midiothian,” brings hither the 
Duke of Argyll and his companion. 

Says the Duke, with a generosity it takes 
the man who is not a Scot to appreciate at 
its full value, “This is a fine scen2. We 
have nothing like it in Scotland.” The 
scene in question is thus described : “A huge 
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sea of verdure, with crossing and intersecting 
promontories of massive and tufted groves, 
was tenanted by numberless flocks and herds, 
which seemed to wander unrestrained and 
unbounded through the rich pastures. The 
Thames, here turreted with villas, and there 
garlanded with forests, moved on slowly and 
placidly, like the mighty monarch of the 
scene, to whom all its other beauties were 
hut accessories, and bore on his bosom 2 
hundred barks and skiffs, whose white sails 
and gaily fluttering pennons gave life to the 
whole.” 

Thus, or very nearly thus, is the place 

to-day, but the account omits to mention par- 
ticularly the gay and happy crowd which pro- 
menades on the Terrace, or sits beneath the 
creat trees thereupon. Below, the lovely gar- 
dens, full of huge old trees and bright with 
many flowers, slope down steeply to the level of 
the river. Andif you stand under the trees of 
the Terrace itself, it is a sufficient and delight- 
ful occupation to watch the carriages which go 
by to or from the famous “ Star and Garter.” 
All sorts of interesting people are among the 
occupants. If the day be fine, you watch a 
procession made up almost altogether of the 
people whose photographs are in the shop- 
windows. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, for ex- 
ample, is one of the most devoted lovers of 
tichmond, and, since it is the place of all 
places where the London Sunday is not a 
thing to be rendered in ashen grays, one 
cannot wonder at her liking it. 

There was a hotel of some sort on the 
present site of the “Star and Garter” so 
carly as 1738, and the name itself is ancient. 
But of course the present immense building 
is almost entirely the erection of modern 
years. There is no need to speak of it in its 
character of hotel, but it must be said that 
it makes what seems to be the utmost pos- 
sible of what is perhaps the finest site in 
England. West-countrymen may be re- 
minded, as they sit there and look down upon 
the river, of a certain spot in Devonshire, but 
there the point of chief advantage is occupied 
by 2 gray old church and a graveyard full of 
the beautiful names which are most common 
in the West. 

Outside the “ Star and Garter ” on Sundays 
you would almost fancy that that pet bugbear 
of the unprogressive, the “Continental 
Sunday,” had fairly established itself in this 
country. How largely Richmond depends 
upon those whose one free day is the first of 
the week—and in saying this one does but 
fay, in a roundabout way, “upon the great 
masses of Londoners, well-to-do or otherwise” 
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—is shown by one fact, which is prominent 
as one passes through the town towards the 
hill. It is simply this: there is hardly an 
inn which does not give considerable pro- 
minence to a notice to the effect that bond- 


Jide travellers in need of refreshment will not 


knock at their doors in vain. 

The “Star and Garter” stands opposite 
the Park, and though the ideally clear day 
comes with such rarity that only the oldest 
resident can be supposed to have tested with 
his own eyes the truthfulness of what is said 
of the places visible from any famous eleva- 
tion, one may as well give the list of places 
it is said you may see from the Park or the 
Terrace. That story of King Henry recurs 
to the memory at once. The other places 
named are, among others, Windsor, Harrow, 
and Highgate and Hampstead Hills. 

Concerning the Park one must speak 
briefly. Nowadays the majority of the 
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people who enter it seem to think that they 
have gone far enough when they have read 
the verses to the memory of Thomson, author 
of “ The Seasons,” which are to be seen ona 
tablet not far from the entrance. One has 
seen the cyclist who knows the place enter 
with his comrade who does not ; they enter, 
and after a brief ride dismount so that the 
novice may read the verses. Then they 
remount and go upon their way. If there 
be such a novice among present readers, he 
cannot fail to be the better for a perusal of 
these lines, and one is glad to be able at a 
little cost to save him the trouble of a 
journey to Richmond. 


LINES ON JAMES THOMSON, 
THE POET OF NATURE. 
Ye, who from London’s smoke and turmoil fly, 
To seek a purer air and brighter sky, 
Think of the bard who dwelt in yonder dell, 
Who sang so sweetly what he loved so well. 


WINDSOR 





MAGAZINE. 


Think, as you gaze on these luxuriant bowers, 
Here Thomson loved the sunshine and the flowers— 
He who could paint in all their varied forms 
April’s young blooms, December's dreary storms. 
By yon fair stream, which calmly glides along, 
Pure as his life, and lovely as his song, 

There oft he roved. In yonder churchyard lies 
All of the deathless bard that ever dies, 

For here his gentle spirit lingers still, 

In yon sweet vale—-on this enchanted hill; 
Flinging a holier interest o’er the grove, 
Stirring the heart to poetry and love, 

sidding us prize the favourite scenes he trod, 
And view in Nature’s beauties Nature's God. 


The White Lodge has become so celebrated 

a place of late, and been so frequently 
described, that one would be singularly bold 
were he to attempt to do in a paragraph 
what many others have done in full-blown 
articles. Still, it must in nowise be forgotten 
that Richmond Park holds the White Lodge, 
which has been twice within recent years the 
centre of all the thoughts—once very sorrow- 
ful and later joyous—of 
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the English nation, and, 
indeed, in some degree, of 
the civilised world. The 
princess who is some day 
to reign over us, if all be 
well, is said to be very fond 
of her former home, and 
so the people of Richmond 
may hope to renew in future 
days the ancient glories of 
the place. 

One little fact in the 
history of the Park deserves 
a place in this record, if 
only because of its ending, 
which is not altogether the 
common ending of such 
ales. In the year 1758 
the Princess Amelia, 
daughter of the second of 
the Georges, took it into 
her royal head to want 
certain things which were 
incompatible with the due 
maintenance of the tradi- 
tional rights of the com- 
monalty with regard to the 
Park. There was a great 
deal of miscellaneous in- 
dignation, but among all the 
people who were likely to 
suffer no one was found to 
take definite action. It 
seemed that the Princess 
must surely triumph. 
Finally, however, a certain 
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brewer of the town took 
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it upon himself to do what his fellows only 


talked of doing, and his action was so suc- 
cessful that the rights which had been 
threatened were secured for ever to those 
whose birthright they were. This seems 
to have been his only public appearance ; and 
he must have been less capable in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs than in that of the 
affairs of the community at large. At any 
rate, later in life he became so poor as to be 
altogether without the means of maintaining 
himself. It is pleasant to know that the 
people of Richmond, who had been loud in 
the expression of their gratitude when his 
great achievement was but newly accom- 
plished, remembered it in the days when 
gratitude, expressed substantially, was likely 
to be useful to him, and provided him with 
wl that was necessary until he died. 

When one has strolled in the Park for 
awhile it is well to return to the entrance 
and descend the hill towards Petersham. 
You must needs lose sight of the river, and 
forego any extensive view whatever. But 
the hil! slopes downward under great giant 
trecs, and on ordinary days, when only the 
birds are noisy, you might fondly imagine 
yourself miles and miles away from any 
others of your race. For that very reason 
these woods have, on days of festival, an 
intense and peculiar attraction for the sort 
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of people who conspire to make the wise 
man spend his Bank Holiday in the safe 
seclusion of his bed. 

The descent would be worth making in 
any case for the sake of visiting the little 
church which lies not far beyond its end. 
Richmond is not a place to which most 
people go in order to go to church, but, if 
only one could make it believed, this course 
would repay even the mere sightseer if he 
should adopt it. 

Death takes us all, and to the grave we 
come sooner or later. Therefore the church 
of a town or Village, and the burying-ground 
which lies about it, is usually the spot round 
which the most interesting memories of that 
town or village centre. And Richmond 
Church (to mention it out of its due order) 
is no exception to the rule. 
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Of all the plays that ever have been 
written since the beginning of time, 
there is none which interests and _ has 
interested such a great mass of men and 
women as Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Your 
Ibsenite is hard to silence when he is fairly 
started on his favourite subject ; even to 
divert him to another theme is passing 
difficult. But even he will sometimes cease 
from troubling in that particular way if 
some adroit tactician do but revive one or 
other of the controversies which have raged 
about the character of the Prince of Denmark. 

The fact seems to be that Hamlet was a 
singularly subtle conception—so subtle, in- 
deed, that now no man can tell whether his 


In 1680-81 the birth of Swift’s “ Stella ” 
was registered at Richmond: “ Hester, 
daughter of Edward Johnson,” and there are 
many who would be interested in any place 
fer less intimately connected with her than 
Richmond is thus shown to be. 

Finally, James Thomson may be imen- 
tioned again. He also loved Richmond, and 
wrote of it, in his “Summer,” as the spot 
“where silver Thames first rural grows.” 
He died at Richmond, was there buried, and 
in the church a tablet was subsequently 
erected to his memory. “ In the earth below 
this tablet are the remains of James 
Thomson, author of the beautiful poems, en- 
titled ‘’TheSeasons,’ ‘The Castle of Indolence,’ 
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creator held that he was mad or sane, or even 
whether he was supposed to be young (as 
befits a hero) or middle-aged, and “ fat and 
scant of breath.” In the church at Richmond 
lies one who could have answered all these 
questions in a word: the actor of whom it 
may be said that he once gave the most 
interesting performance which has ever been 
seen upon the stage. It is a bold thing to 
say, and silence might have seemed the better 
part of valour, and of kindness—to him 

had not he been dead for two hundred and 
fifty years. Yet there is reason enough for 
the assertion: the man’s name was Taylor, 


and he was chosen to play the part of Hamlet 
by no less a person than the Bard of Avon 
himself. 





ete., who died at Richmond, August 22, 1748, 
and was buried here the 29th, 1748 (o0.s.). 
The Earl of Buchan, unwilling that so good 
a@ man and sweet a poet should be without a 
memorial, has denoted the place of his inter- 
ment for the satisfaction of his admirers, in 
the year of our Lord 1792.” 

From the bottom of Petersham  Ilill, 
where this discussion began, one may 0 
along the level to the riverside, but perhaps 
it will be best to remount the hill. Hard 
by the “Star and Garter,” and just opposite 
an inn whose name serves to keep green the 
memory of ** The Lass,” is an institution of 
creat interest and importance—the Richmond 
Wesleyan College, where young men_ are 
trained for the Wesleyan ministry. For 
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well-nigh a hundred years Methodists had 
been looking forward to the establishment of 
“seminary for labourers.” In 1834 a big 
house was taken at Hoxton, and this for 
eight years was as far as the thing got ; then, 
in 1843, ground was taken at Richmond, 
and the college built and opened. It is 
now not the only institution of its kind be- 
longing to the Wesleyans, but is still of 
hardly less importance than of old. Some 
of those trained there go into distant coun- 
tries as missionaries, while some minister at 
home. Thus the home ministers acquire a 
personal interest in missionary enterprise 
through the fact of their knowing the men 
engaged in it; while the missionary, if ever 
he find himself unable to stand a foreign 
climate any longer, comes back to England 
and enters the home ministry with at least 
some chance of finding among the colleagues 
in his district some one with whom he is 
already well acquainted. 

After this one is at liberty to descend to 
the level of the river; and if he choose to go 
through the gardens on the slope he cannot 
fail to be struck, above all things, with the 
beauty of certain ancient cedars which stand 


therein. The boating there is not greatiy 
different from boating elsewhere on the 


lower Thames, though there are seasons in 
the year when the sport is pursued under 
greater difficulties than in the majority of 
places. As to the lock which was opened 
with such pomp awhile ago, it has the dis- 
tinction of being the first lock reached «as 
you mount the Thames. At Richmond it 
would probably be easy to collect a large 
variety of favourable opinion with regard to 
it. There are places, however—as at Barnes 
—where Richmond and its fine new lock are 
subjects to be avoided by the lover of peace. 
Indeed, if the residents in these places 
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may be supposed to have memories in the 
least reliable, it is easy to understand that 
they do not love that lock, remembering 
how their river was before it was built, and 
perceiving daily what it is now. 

A word must be said concerning the 
Richmond theatre. There has been a theatre 
here since 1766, when a certain Mrs. Horne 
built one for the use 6f her relative Dance, 
who played under the name of Love, and 
was particularly famous for his rendering of 
the character of Sir John Falstaff. The old 
building has given place to another, but old 
and new have this one feature in common : 
their being closed during the summer 
months is an admission that now, as lone 
ago, people do not want the theatre for 
amusement if they can get the open air. 
The old theatre was at one time in the 
holding of Charles Kean, and Mathews 
made his débu/ there. It is described by the 
afore-mentioned chronicler as “a_ perfect 
model of the late theatre at Drury Lane,” and 
the names of Mrs. Jordan and Mrs. Siddons 
may be added to the list of the famous ones 
who have played there. 

Here, or hereabouts, this little history of 
tichmond as it is and as it hes been must 
cease. Perhaps the river should have been 
spoken of more fully, for he who takes a boat 
and goes up Hampton Court wey will return 
full of nothing but the delights of being on 
the river. But, however they have been 
occupied, the folk who go back to London in 
the evening, whether by road or rail, are 
always good to watch, because they have so 
manifestly cast care aside and enjoyed them- 
selves. Richmond is certainly apt to be 
rather full, but the only real cause for 
wonder is that all the world does not migrate 
thither whenever there is a day of leisure to 
be enjoyed, 














THE REAPERS’ DANCE. 





THE work is done, the ficld at rest, 
In decent sheaves the barley stands ; 
The lads and lasses call the tune 
That starts their fect end joins their hands! 
And here’s the battered violin 
That ceme from Ireland all the way 
To fill the green with happy sound 


And meke a tripping end of day. 


Joy, her cheeks as a rose, is nigh, 
Grass for the floor and a ceiling of sky! 
Stars for his state, 
Beauty for mate, 


Love, with Love at his breast, goes by! 


The fiddler stops. And now a strain, 
As if regretting vanished June, 
Comes sweetly from the gliding bow 
With heartbreak, heartbreak in the tune! 
At last the mood of merriment 
Is yielding gladly to romance, 
And shaded by the quickset hedge 


Young Love is speaking in the dance! 


Hope, her cheeks as a rose, is nigh, 


Grass for the floor and a ceiling of sky! 


Stars for his state, 


Beauty for mate, 


Love, with Love in his arms, goes by! 
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“The lads and lasses call the tune , 
That starts their feet and joins their hands!’ 
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NIKOLA’S VENDETTA. 





Booruby.* 


Tilustvated by Stanuty lL. Woop. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Dr. Nikowa, at the outset of this remarkable story, is 
a person shrouded in mystery. We first find him in- 
viting three men--Baxter_ Prendergast and Eastover— 
to dine with him at a London restaurant, when he 
secures their co-operation in a plot which he does not 
fully divulge, but by which he hopes to ruin his enemy, 
Wetherell. The scene then changes to Sydney, where 
we find Richard Hatteras, a rich young pearler, Mr. 
Wetherell, the Colonial Secretary, and Phyllis, . his 
daughter, embarking for England. During the voyage 
Hatteras falls in love with Phyllis; but shortly after 
their arrival Wetherell returns home again, merely say- 
ing that he has met someone who has made it impossible 
for him or Phyllis to remain. Then Hatteras becomes 
acquainted with the young Marquis of Beckenham and 
his tutor, Mr. Baxter, with whom, after an extra- 
ordinary encounter with Dr. Nikola, he sails in the 
Saratoga for Australia. At Port Said he and the Mar- 
quis go ashore, and are entrapped and rendered insen- 
sible, and eventually find themselves chained to a wall 
inasmall room. On effecting an escape they discover 
that they have been detained by Dr. Nikola. Their 
astonishment only increases on learning from the Sara- 
toga’s agent that someone—said by Baxter to be the 
Marquis of Beckenham—had, in their absence, gone on 
board and sailed for Australia. Much bewildered, 
Hatteras and the Marquis hasten to Sydney, where they 
see in the papers that the man who pretends to be the 
Marquis, and Baxter, are being entertained at the 
Government House, and that there is rumour of an en- 
gagement between Phyllis Wetherell and the pretender. 
Next day, however, Hatteras calls on Phyllis, when 
her father appears and orders Hatteras out of the house. 
Hatteras then finds that Beckenham is missing, and he 
informs the Governor of the colony and Wetherell that 
the so-called Marquis is an impostor. Later it is dis- 
covered that not only Baxter and his confederate have 
disappeared, but that Phyllis has also been abducted ! 
It then becomes clear that Nikola is at the bottom of the 
whole business. Immediately the police are called in, 
and after following up clues in a most wonderful 
manner, Beckenham is found, bound hand and foot, and 
gagged, locked in an empty house! He explains that 
while sitting in the Botanical Gardens a man spoke to 
him, and after an interesting conversation, invited him 
to his house to see his collection of South-Sea treasures. 
Nothing loath, Beckenham accompanied his new acquain- 
tance, only to find that he was once more entrapped and 
face to face with Nikola, who then chloroformed him. 
Again the police are put on the track, and Hatteras and 
a detective inspector arrive at a house where they believe 
Beckenham has been confined. 





PART II. 
CHAPTER III. (continued). 


The Detective-Inspector had scarcely 
spoken before the door of the house where- 
in we believed the Marquis of Beckenham 
had been confined by Dr. Nikola and his 
associates opened again, and a man came 
out. To our surprise he was very tall and 
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stout, with a round jovial face, and an air of 
being well satisfied with himself and the 
world in general. 

“To what do I owe the honour of this 
visit ?” he said, looking at the Inspector. 

“T am an Inspector of Police, as you see,” 
answered my companion, “and we are looking 
for a man named Draper, who yesterday was 
in possession of this house.” 


'gh 


‘*To our surprise he was very tall and stout.” 


“T am afraid you have made some little 
mistake,” returned the other. “I am the 
occupier of this house, and have been for 
some months past. No Mr. Draper has 
anything to do with it.” 

The Inspector’s face was a study for per- 
fect bewilderment. Nor could mine have been 
much else. The Marquis had given such a 
minute description of the dwelling opposite 
end the two stone birds on the steps, that 
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there could be no room for doubt that this 
was the house. And yet it was physically 
impossible that this man could be Draper ; 
and, if it were the place where Beckenham 
had been drugged, where were the weapons, 
ete.. he had described as being in the hall ? 

“T cannot understand it at all,” said the 
Inspector, turning to me. “This is the 
house, and yet where are the things with 
which it ought to be furnished ?” 

“You have a description of the furniture, 
then ?” said the owner. “ Ah! that is good, 
for it will enable me to prove to you even 
more clearly that you are mistaken. Praycome 
and see my sitting-rooms for yourselves.” 

He led the way into the room from which 
he had been summoned, and we followed him. 
It was small and nicely furnished, but not a 
South-Sea curio or native weapon was there in 
it. Then we followed him to the correspond- 
ing room at the back of the house. This was 
upholstered in the latest fashion ; but again 
there was no sign of what Beckenham had led 
us to expect we should see. We were com- 
pletely mystified. 

“JT am afraid we have troubled you with- 
out cause,” said the Inspector, as we passed 
into the hall again. 

“ Don’t mention it,” he answered ; “I find 
my compensation in the knowledge that I am 
not involved in any police unpleasantness.” 

“ By the way,” said the Inspector, suddenly, 
“have you any idea who your neighbours 
may be?” 

“Oh, dear, yes!” the man replied. “On 
my right I have a frigidly respectable widow 
of Low Church tendencies. On my left, the 
Chief Teller of the Bank of New Holland. 
30th very worthy members of society, and 
not at all the sort of people to be criminally 
inclined.” 

“In that case we can only apologise for 
our intrusion, and wish you good morning.” 

“Pray don’t apologise. I should have 
been glad to have assisted you. Good 
morning.” 

We went down the steps again and out 
into the street. As we passed out of the gate, 
the Inspector stopped and exammed a mark 
on the right hand post. Then he stooped 
and picked up what looked like a pebble. 
Having done so we resumed our walk. 

“What on earth can be the meaning of it 
all?” I asked. ‘Could his lordship have 
made a mistake ? ” 

“No, I think not. 
duped, that’s all.” 

“What do you mean? How have we 
been duped ? What makes you think so ?” 


We have been cleverly 
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“J didn’t think so until we passed through 
the gate on our way out. Now I’m certain 
of it. Come across the street.” 

I followed him across the road to a small 
plain-looking house, with a neatly-curtained 
how window and a brass plate on the front 
door. From the latter I discovered that the 
proprietor of the place was a dressmaker, 
but I was completely at a loss to understand 
why we were visiting her. 

When the door was opened the Inspector 
asked if Miss Tiffins were at home, and, 
being told that she was, inquired if we might 
see her. The maid went away to find out, 
and presently returned and begged us to 
follow her. We did so down a small passe; 
towards the door of the room where was the 
bow window. 

Miss Tiffins was a lady of uncertain age, 
with a prim, precise manner, wearing a cap 
and corkscrew curls. She seemed at a loss 
to understand our errand, but bade us be 
seated, and then asked in what way she could 
be of service to us. 

“In the first place, madam,” said the 
Inspector, “let me tell you that I am 
an officer of police. A serious crime has 
been perpetrated, and I have reason to 
believe that it may be in your power to give 
us a clue to the persons who committed it.” 

“You frighten me,sir,” replied the lady. “I 
cannot at all see how I can help you. I lead 
a life of the greatest quietness. How, there- 
fore, cen I know anything of such people?” 

“T do not wish to imply that you know 
anything at all of them. I only want you to 
carry your memory back as far as yesterday, 
and to answer me a few questions I may ask 
you ¢ 

“TJ will answer them to the best of my 
ability.” 

“ Well, in the first place, do you remember 
seeing a brougham drive up to that house 
opposite, about midday yesterday ? ” 

“No, I cannot say that I do,” the old 
lady replied after a moment’s consideration. 

“Do you remember seeing a number of 
men leave the house during the afternoon ?” 

“No. If they came out I did not notice 
them.” 

“Now, think for one moment, if you 
please, and tell me what vehicles, if any, you 
remember seeing drive up and stop there.” 

“Let me try to remember. There was 
Judge’s baker’s cart about three, the milk 
about five, and a furniture van about half- 
past six.” 

“That’s what I want to know. And haveyou 
any recollection whose furniture van it was?” 
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“Yes, I remember reading. the name as 
it turned round. Goddard and James, 
George Street. J wondered if the tenant 
was going to move.” 

The Inspector rose, and I followed his 
example. 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you, Miss 
Tiffins. You have helped me materially.” 

“Tam glad of that,” she answered ; “ but 
I trust I shall not be wanted to give evidence 
in court. I really could not do it.” 

“You need have no fear on that score,” 
the Inspector answered. ‘ Good-day.” 

“ Good-day.” 

When we had left the house the Inspector 
turned to me and said : 

“Tt was a piece of luck finding a dress- 
maker opposite. Commend me to ladies of 
that profession for knowing what goes on in 
the street. Now we will visit Messrs. 
Goddard and James and see who hired the 
things. Meantime, Williams ” (here he called 
the plain-clothes constable to him), “ you had 
better remain here and watch that house. 
If the man we saw comes out, follow him, 
and let me know where he goes.” 

“Very good, sir,” the constable replied, 
and we left him to his vigil. 

Then, hailing a passing cab, we jumped 
into it and directed the driver to convey us 
to George Street. By this time it was 
getting on for midday, and we were both 
worn out. But I was in such a state of 
nervousness that I could not remain inactive. 
Phyllis had been in Nikola’s hands nearly 
fourteen hours, and so far we had not 
obtained one single definite piece of informa- 
tion as to her whereabouts. 

Arriving at the shop of Messrs. Goddard 
and James, we went inside and asked to see 
the chief partner. An assistant immediately 
conveyed us to an office at the rear of the 
building, where we found an elderly gentle- 
men writing at a desk. He looked up as we 
entered, and then, seeing the Inspector's 
uniform, rose and asked our business. 

“The day before yesterday,” began my 
companion, “ you supplicd a gentleman with 
a number of South-Sea weapons and curios 
on hire, did you not ?” 

“T remember doing so—yes,” was the 
old gentleman’s answer. “ What about it ?” 

“Only I should be glad if you would 
favour me with a description of the person 
who called upon you about them—or a view 
of the letter, if he wrote.” 

“ He called and saw me personally.” 

“Ah! That is good. Now would you 


be so kind as to describe him ? ” 
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“ Well, in the first place, he was very tall 
and rather handsome ; he had, if I remember 
rightly, a long brown moustache, and was 
well dressed.” 

“That doesn’t tell us very much, does it ? 
Was he alone ?” 

“No. He had with him, when he came into 
the office, an individuai whose face singularly 
enough remains fixed in my memory—indeed 
I cannot get it out of my head.” 

Instantly [ became all excitement. 

“What was this second person like ?” 
asked the Inspector. 

“Weill, I can hardly tell you—that is to 
say, I can hardly give you a good enough 
description of him to make you see him as I 
saw him. He was tall and yet very slim, 
had black hair, a sallow complexion, end the 
blackest eyes I ever saw in a man. He was 
clean-shaven and exquisitely dressed, and 
when he spoke, his teeth glittered like so 
many pearls. I never saw another man like 
him in my life.” 

“ Nikola for a thousand !” I cried, bringing 
my hand down with a thump upon the table. 

“Tt looks as if we’re on the track at last,’ 
said the Inspector. Then, turning to Mr. 
Goddard again: “ And may I ask now what 
excuse they made to you for wanting these 
things ? ” 

“They did not say ; they simply paid a 
certain sum down for the hire of them, gave 
ine their address, and then left.” 

“ And the address was ? ” 

“83 Charlemagne Street. Our van took 
the things there and fetched them away last 


night.” 
“Thank you. And now one or two other 
questions. What name did the hirer give 7” 


“ Kastover.” 

“And when they left your shop how did 
they go away ?” 

* A cab was waiting at the door for them, 
and I walked out to it with them.” 

“There were only two of them, you think ?” 

“No. There was a third person waitin 
for them in the cab, and it was that very 
circumstance which made me anxious to have 
my things brought back as soon as possible. 
If I had been able to, I should have even 
declined to let them go.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, to tell you that would involve a 
story. But perhaps I had better tell you. 
It was in this way. About three years ago, 
through a distant relative, I got to know 
& man named Draper.” 

“ Draper!” I cried. “ You don’t mean 
but there, I beg your pardon. Pray go on.” 
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“ AsT say, I got to know this man Draper, 
who was a South-Sea trader. We met once 
or twice, and then grew more intimate. So 
friendly did we at last become that I even 
went so far as to put some money into a 
scheme he proposed to me. It was a total 
failure. Draper proved a perfect fraud and 
a most unbusiness-like person, and all I got 
out of the transaction were the cases of 
curios and weapons which this man Eastover 
hired from me. It was because—when | 
went out with my customers to their cab 

I saw this man Draper waiting for them 
that I became uneasy about my things. 
However, all’s well that ends well, and as 
they returned my goods and paid the hire | 
must not grumble.” 

“And now tell me what you know of 
Draper’s present life ?”’ the Inspector said. 

“Ah! I’m afraid I can tell you little. He 
has been twice declared bankrupt, end the 
last time there was some fuss made over his 
schooner, the Merry Duchess.” 

“ He possesses a schooner, then ?” 

“Oh,yes! Anice boat. She’s in harbour 
now, I fancy.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Goddard. | 
am obliged to you for your assistance in this 
matter.” 

* Don’t mention it. I hope that wheat 
I heve told you will prove of service to 
you.” 

“Tm sure it will. Good-day.” 

“ Good-day, gentlemen.” 

He accompanied us to the door, and then 
bade us farewell. 

“ Now what are we to do?” I asked. 

“Well, first, I’m going back to the office 
to put a man on to find this schooner, and 
then I’m going to take an hour or two’s 
rest. By that time we shall know enough 
to be able to lay our hands on Dr. Nikola 
and his victim, I hope.” 

“God grant we may!” 

“ Where are you going now ?” 

“ Back to Potts Point,” I answered. 

We thereupon bade each other farewell 
and set off in different directions. 

When I reached Mr. Wetherell’s house | 
learned from the butler that his master had 
fallen asleep in the library. So, not wishing 
to disturb him, I inquired for my own bed- 
room, and, on being conducted to it, laid 
myself down dressed upon the bed. So 
utterly worn out was I that my head had no 
sooner touched the pillow than I was fast 
asleep. How long I lay there I do not 
know, but when I woke it was to find Mr. 
Wetherell standing beside me, holding a letter 
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in his hand. He was white as a sheet, and 
trembling in every limb. 

“Read this, Mr. Hatteras,” he cried. 
“Tor heaven’s sake tell me what we are 
to do!” 

[I sat up on the side of the bed and read 
the letter he handed to me. It was written, 
in what was evidently a disguised hand, on 
common note-paper, and ran as follows :— 

“To Mr. Wetherell, 

“ Potts Point, Sydney. 

“DEAR Sir, 

“This is to inform you that 
daughter is in very safe keeping. 


your 
If you 
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“Tell me what are we to do?” 
wish to find her you had better be quick about 
it. What’s more, you had better give up 
consulting the police, and such like, in the 
hope of getting hold of her. The only way 
vou can get her will be to act as follows: 
At eight o’clock to-night charter a boat and 
pull down the harbour as far as Shark Point. 
When you get there light your pipe three 
times, and someone in a boat near by will do 
the same. Be sure to bring with you the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds in gold, 
and—this is most important—bring with you 
the little stick you got from China Pete, or do 
not come at all, Above all, do not bring more 
than one man. If you do not put in an 
appearance you will not hear of your daughter 
again. Yours obediently, 
“THe Man wuo Knows,” 


























THE 
CHAPTER IV. 


FOLLOWING UP A CLUE. 


For some moments after I had perused the 
curious epistle Mr.Wetherell had brought into 
my room I remained wrapped in thought. 

“What do you make of it?” my com- 
panion asked. 

“T don’t know what to say,” I answered, 
looking at it again. ‘ One thing, however, 
is quite certain, and that is, despite its 
curious wording, it is intended that you 
should take it seriously.”. 

“ You think so?” 

“T do indeed. But I think when the 
Inspector arrives it would be just as well to 
show it to him. What do you say?” 

“T agree with you. Let us defer con- 
sideration of it until we see him.” 

When, an hour later, the Inspector put in 
an appearance the 
letter was accord- 
ingly placed before 
him, and his opinion 
asked concerning’ it. 
He read it through 
without comment, 
arefully examined 
the writing and 
signature, and finally, 
held it up to the 
light. When he 
had done this he 
turned to me and 
said : 

“Have you that 
envelope -we found 
at the Canary Bird, 
Mr. Hatteras ?’ 
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“We must think,” said the Inspector. “Tn 
the first place, I suppose you don’t feel in- 
clined to pay the large sum mentioned here ?” 

“ Not if I can help it, of course,” answered 
Wetherell. “ But if the worst comes to the 
worst, and I cannot rescue my poor girl in 
any other way, | would sacrifice even more 
than that.” 

* Well, we'll see if we can find her without 
paying anything,” the Inspector cried. “ I’ve 
got an idea in my head.” 

“ And what is that ?” I cried, for I too 
had been thinking out a plan. 

“Well, first and foremost,” he answered, 
“JT want you, Mr. Wetherell, to tell me all 
you can about your servants. Let us begin 
with the butler. How long has he been with 

you ?’ 

“ Nearly twenty years.” 

“A good servant, I presume, and a trust- 

worthy man ?” 

“To the last de- 
eree. I have im- 
plicit confidence in 
him.” 

“Then we may 
dismiss him from 
our minds. I think 
I saw a footman in 
the hall. How long 
has he been with 
you ?” 

“ Just about three 

\ months.” 
“And what sort 
! of fellow is he ?” 

“T really could 
not tell you very 
much about him. 


I took it out of ‘Through a magnifying-glass scrutinised both carefully.” He seems _ intelli- 


my pocket and 

handed it to him. He then placed it on the 
table side by side with the letter, and 
through a magnifying-glass scrutinised both 
carefully. Having done so, he asked for 
the envelope in which it had arrived. Mr. 
Wetherell had thrown it into the waste- 
paper basket, but a moment’s search brought 
it to light. Again he scrutinised both the 
first envelope and the letter, and then com- 
pared them with the second cover. 

“Yes; I thought so,” he said. “ This 
letter was written either by Nikola or at 
his desire. The paper is the same as he 
purchased at the  stationer’s shop we 
visited.” 

“And what had we better do now?” 
queried Wetherell, who had been eagerly 
waiting for him to give his opinion. 





gent, quick and 
willing, and up to his work.” 

“Ts your cook a man or a woman ? ” 

“A woman. She has been with me since 
before my wife’s death—that is to say, nearly 
ten years. You need have no suspicion of 
her.” 

“* Housemaids ? ” 

“Two. Both have been with me some 
time, and seem steady, respectable girls. 
There is also a kitchen-maid; but she has 
been with me nearly as long as my cook, and | 
would stake my reputation on her integrity.” 

“Well, in that case the only person who 
seems at all suspicious is the footman. May 
we have him up ?” 

“With pleasure. I'll ring for him.” 

Mr. Wetherell rang the bell, and a moment 
later it was answered by the man himself, 











‘ 


“Come in, James, and shut the door 
behind you,” said his master. 

The man did as he was ordered, but not 
without looking, as I thought, a little un- 
comfortable. The Inspector I could see had 
noticed this, for he had been watching him 
intently ever since he had appeared in the 
room. 

“ James,” said Mr. Wetherell, “the In- 
spector of Police wishes to ask you a few 
questions. Answer him to the best of your 
ability.” 

“To begin with,” said the Inspector, “ I 
want you to look at this envelope. Have 
you seen it before ? ” 

He handed him the envelope of the 
anonymous letter addressed to Mr. Wetherell. 
The man took it and turned it over in his 
hands. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, “I have seen it before ; 
I took it in at the front door.” 

“From whom ?” 

“From a little old woman, sir,” the man 
answered. 

A little old woman!” cried the Inspector, 
evidently surprised. “ What sort of woman ?” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know that I can give 
you much of a description of her. She was 
very small, had a sort of nut-cracker face, a 
little black poke bonnet, and walked with a 
stick.” 

“Should you know her again if you saw 
her?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

* Did she say anything when she gave you 
the letter 7” 

“Only, ‘For Mr. Wetherell, young man.’ 
That was all, sir.” 

“And you didn’t ask if there was an 
answer’ That was rather « singular omis- 
sion on your part, was it not ?” 

“She didn’t give me time, sir. She just 
put it into my hand and went down the 
steps again.” 

“That will do. Now, Mr. Wetherell, I 
think we'd better see about getting that 
money from the bank. You need not wait, 
my man.” 

The footman thereupon left the room, 
while both Mr. Wetherell and I stared at 
the Inspector in complete surprise. He 
laughed. 

“ You are wondering why I said that,” he 
said at length. 

“Tt did strike me as curious,” answered 
Wetherell. 

“Well, let me tell you I did it with a 
purpose. Did you notice that young man’s 
face when he entered the room and when I 
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gave him the letter? There can be no doubt 
about it he is in the secret.” 

“You mean that he is in Nikola’s employ ? 
Then why don’t you arrest him ?” 

“ Because I want to be quite certain first. 
I said that ebout the money because, if he is 
Nikola’s agent, he will carry the informetion 
to him, and by doing so keep your daughter 
in Sydney for at least a day longer. Do 
you see ?” 

“T do, and I admire your diplomacy. 
Now what is your plan ? ” 

“May I first tell mine?” I said. 

“Do,” said the Inspector, “for mine 
is not quite matured yet.” 

“Well,” I said, “my idea is this. I 
propose that Mr. Wetherell shall obtain 
from his bank a number of gold bags, fill 
them with lead discs to represent coin, and 
let it leak out before this man that he has 
got the money in the house. Then to-night 
Mr. Wetherell will set off for the water- 
side. JI will row him down the harbour 
disguised as a waterman. We pick up the 
other boat as arranged in that letter. In 
the meantime you start from the other side 
in a police boat, pull up to meet us and 
arrest the man. Then we force him to 
disclose Miss Wetherell’s whereabouts, and act 
upon his information. What do you say ?” 

“Tt sounds feasible,” said the Inspector, 
and Mr. Wetherell nodded his head approv- 
ingly. At that moment the Marquis entered 
the room, looking in much better spirits then 
on the preceding night, and the conversation 
branched off into a different channel. 

My plot seemed to commend itself so 
much to Mr. Wetherell’s judgment that he 
ordered his carriage and drove off there and 
then to his bank, while I went down to the 
harbour, arranged about a boat, and having 
done so, went up to the town, where | 
purchased a false beard, an old dungaree 
suit, such es aman loafing about the harbour 
might wear, and an old slouch hat of vil- 
lainous appearance. By the time I got back 
to the house Mr. Wetherell had returned. 
With great delight he conducted me to his 
study, and, opening his sefe, showed me a 
number of canvas bags, on each of which 
was printed £1000. 

“But surely there are not 
there ?” 

“No,” said the old gentleman with a 
chuckle. “There is only the counterfeit of 
£50,000 there; for the rest I propose to 
show them these.” 

So saying he dived his hand into a drawer 
and produced a sheaf of crisp bank-notes. 


£100,000 
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*] purchased a false beard, an old dungaree suit, such as a man loafing about the harbour might wear, 
and an old slouch hat of villainous appearance.” 
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“There—these are notes for the balance 
of the amount.” 

“ But you surely are not going to pay? I 
thought we were going to try to catch them 
without letting any money pass.” 

“So we are; do not be afraid. If you 
elance at these notes you will see that they 
are only dummies, every one of them. They 
are for me to exhibit to the man in the boat ; 
in the dark they'll pass muster, never fear.” 

“Very good indeed,” I said with a laugh. 
“By the time they are examined properly 
we shall have the police at hand ready to 

capture him.” 

“T believe we shall,” the old gentleman 
cried, rubbing his hands with delight—* I 
believe we shall. And a nice example we'll 
make of the rascals. Nikola thinks he can 
beat me; Ill show him how mistaken he is!” 

And for some time the old gentleman con- 
tinued in this strain, confidently believing 
that he would have his daughter with him 
again before morning came. Nor was I far 
behind him in confidence. Since Nikola had 
not spirited her out of the country my plot 
seemed the one of all others that would 
enable us to get possession of her again; and 
not only that, but would give us an oppor- 
tunity of punishing those who had so schemed 
against her. Suddenly an idea was born in 
my brain, and I acted on it instantly. 

“Mr. Wetherell,” I said, “ supposing, when 
your daughter is safe with you again, I pre- 
sume so far as again to offer myself for your 
son-in-law, what will you say ?” 

“What will I say?” he cried. “ Why, I 
will say that you shall have her, my boy. I 
know you now ; and since I’ve treated you so 
badly, and you’ve taken such a noble revenge, 
why, I'll make it up to you for it all, or 
my name’s not Wetherell. But we won't 
talk any more of that till we have possession 
of her; we have other and more important 
things to think of. What time ought we to 
start to-night ?” 

“The letter fixes the meeting for ten 
o'clock ; we had better be in the boat by 
half-past nine. In the meantime I should 
advise you to take a little rest. By the way, 
do you think your footman realises that you 
have the money ?” 

“He ought to, for he carried it up to 
this room for me; and, what’s more, he has 
applied for a holiday this afternoon.” 

“That's to carry the information. Very 
good; everything is working excellently. 
Now I’m off to rest for awhile.” 

“Tl follow your example. In the mean- 
time I'll give orders for an early dinner.” 
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We dined at seven o'clock sharp, and a 
little after eight I went off to my room to 
don my disguise ; then, bidding the Marquis 
good- bye—much to his discust, for he was 
most anxious to accompany us—I slipped 
quietly out of my window, crossed the gardett 

I hoped unobserved—and then went down 
to the harbour side, where the boat I had 
chartered was waiting for me. <A quarter of 
an hour later Wetherell’s carriage drove up, 
and seeing it I went across and opened the 
door. My disguise was so perfect that for a 
moment the old gentleman seemed undecided 
whether to trust me or not. But my voice, 
when I spoke, soon reassured him, and then 
we set to work carrying the bags of spurious 
money down to the boat. As soon as this 
was done we stepped in. I seated myself 
amidships and got out the oars, Mr. Wetherell 
taking the yoke-lines in the stern. Then, 
shoving off, we made our way out in the dark 
harbour. 

It was a dull cloudy night, with not a 
sign of a star, and a cold, chill wind swept 
across the water. So cold was it that before 
we had gone far I began to wish I had added 
an overcoat to my other disguises. We 
hardly spoke, but pulled slowly down towards 
the island mentioned in the letter. The 
excitement was intense, and I grew quite 
nervous as I wondered whether the police 
boat was pulling up to meet _US, as We had 
that morning arranged. 

A quarter to ten chimed from some church 
ashore as we approached within a hundred 
yards of our destination. Then I rested on 
my oars and waited. All round us were the 
lights of bigger boats, but no rowing-boat 
could I see. About five minutes before the 
hour I whispered to Wetherell to make ready, 
and inanswer the old gentleman took a 
matchbox from his pocket. Exactly as the 
town clocks struck the hour he lit a match ; 
it flared a little and then blewout. As he 
did so a boat shot out of the darkness to 
port. He struck a second, and then a 
third. As the last one burned up and then 
died out the man rowing the boat I have 
just referred to struck a licht, then another, 
then another, in rapid succession. Having 
done so, he took up his oars and propelled 
his boat towards us. When he was within 
talking distance he said in a gruff voice : 

“Ts Mr. Wetherell aboard ? ” 

To which my companion answered imme- 
diately, not however without a tremble in 
his voice, “ Yes, here I am! 

“* Money all right ?” 


“Can you see if I hold it up?” asked 
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Mr. Wetherell. As he did so a long black 
boat came into sight on the other side of 
our questioner and pulled slowly towards 
him. I had no doubt at all that it was the 
police boat. 

“ No, I don’t want to see,” said the voice 
again. “ But this is the message I was to 
give you. Pull in towards Circular Quay 
and find the Maid of the Mist Darque. Go 
aboard her, end take your money down into 
the euddy. There you'll get your answer.” 

“Nothing more to say?” Mr. Wetherell 
cried. 

“ That's ell I was told,” answered the mean, 
and then cried, “* Good-night.” 

At the seme moment the police boat pulled 
up alongside him end made fast. I saw a 
dark figure enter his boat, and next moment 
the glare of a lantern fell upon the man’s 
face. I picked up my oars and pulled over 
to them, getting there just in time to hear 
the Inspector ask the man his name. 

“ James Burbidge,” was the man’s reply. 
“T don’t know as how you’ve got anything 
against me. I’m a licensed waterman, I am.” 

“ Very likely,” said the Inspector ; “ but I 
want a little explanation from you. How do 
you come to know anything about this 
business ? ” 

“What—about this ‘ere 
mean ?” 

* Yes, about this message. 
from? Who gave it to you?” 

“Well, I'll tell you all about it,” growled 
the man. “I was up at the Hen and 
Chickens just afore dark takin’ a nobbler 
along with a friend. Presently in comes a 
cove in a cloak. He beckons me outside and 
says, ‘Do you want to earn a sufring ?’ 

a sufring is twenty bob. So I says, ‘My 
word, Ido!’ Then he says, *‘ Will you go 
out in the harbour to-night, and be down 
agin Shark Point at ten?’ TI said I would, 
and so Il was. ‘ You'll see a boat there with 
an old gent init. He’ll strike three matches, 
and you do the same. Then ask him if he’s 
Mr. Wetherell. If he says “ Yes,” ask him if 
the money’s all right ? And if he says “* Yes” 
to that, tell him to pull in towards Circular 
Quay and find the Maid of the Mist barque. 
He’s to take his money down to the cuddy, 
and he'll get his answer there.’ There, 
that’s the truth, so ’elp me bob! I don't 


message, d’you 


Where is it 


know what you wants to go arrestin’ of an 
honest man for.” 
The Inspector turned to the water police. 
“Does any man here know James Bur- 
bidge ?’ 
Two 


or three voices answered in the 
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uftirmative, and this seemed to decide the 
officer, for he turned to the waterman again 
und said, “As some of my men seem to 
know you [ll let you go. But for your own 
sake keep a silent tongue in your head.” 

He thereupon got back into his own boat 
and bade the man be off. In less time than 
it takes to tell he was out of sight. We 
than drew up alongside the police boat. 

“ What had we better do, Mr. Inspector?” 
asked Mr. Wetherell. 

“Find the Maid of the Mist at once. 
She’s an untenanted ship, being for sale. 
You will go aboard, sir, with your com- 
panion to the cuddy. Don't take your 
money, however. We'll draw up alongside 
as soon as you're below, and when one of 
their gang, whom you'll despatch for it, comes 
up to get the coin, we'll collar him and 
then come down to your assistance. Do you 
understand 7 ” 

“ Perfectly. 
vessel.” 

“Well, the better plan would be for ‘you 
to follow us. We'll pull within a hundred 
yards of her. I learn from one of my men 
that she’s painted white, so you'll have no 
difficulty at all in recognising her.” 

“ Very well, then, we'll follow you.” 

The police boat accordingly set off and we 
followed about fifty yards behind her. A 
thick drizzle was beginning to fall, and _ it 
was by no means an easy task to keep her 
in sight. For some time we pulled on. 
Then we began to get closer to her. Pre- 
sently we were alongside. 

“'There’s your craft,” said the Inspector, 
pointing as he spoke to a big vessel showing 
dimly away to starboard of us. “ Pull over 
to her.” 

I followed his instructions, and arriving 
et the vessel’s side, hitched on, made the 
painter fast to her after-rigging, and then, 
having clambered aboard, assisted Mr. 
Wetherell to do the same. As soon as we 
had both gained the deck we stood and 
looked about us, at the same time listening 
for any sound which might proclaim the 
presence of the men we had come to meet ; 
but save the sighing of the wind in the 
shrouds overhead, the dismal creaking of 
blocks, and the drip of moisture on the deck, 
nothing was to be heard. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to make our 
way below as best we could. Fortunately 
I had had the forethought to bring with me 
« small piece of candle, which came in very 
handily at the present juncture, seeing that 
the cuddy, when we reached the companion 
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ladder, appeared to be wrapt in total dark- 
ness. Very carefully I stepped inside, lit the 
candle, and then with Mr. Wetherell at my 
heels betook myself down the steps. 

Arriving at the bottom we found ourselves 
in a fair-sized saloon of the old-fashioned 
type. Three cabins stood on either side, 
while from the companion ladder, by which 
we had descended, to a long cushioned 
locker right aft under the wheel, ran a 
table covered with American cloth. But 
not a sign of a man of any kind was to be 
seen. I opened cabin after cabin and 
searched each with a like result. We were 
evidently quite alone in the ship. 

“What do you make of it all ?” 
of Mr. Wetherell. 

“Tt looks extremely suspicious,” he 
answered. ‘“ But perhaps we're here too 
arly for them. But see, Mr. Hatteras, 
there’s something on the table at the farther 
end.” 

So there was—something that looked very 
much like a letter. Together we went round 
to the end of the table, and there, surely 
enough, was a letter pinned to the American 
cloth, and addressed to Mr. Wetherell in a 
bold and rather quaint handwriting. 

“It’s for you, Mr. Wetherell,”’ I said, 


I asked 
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removing the pins and presenting it to him. 
Thereupon we sat down beside the table, and 
my companion broke the seal with trembling 
fingers. It was not a very long letter, and 
ran as follows :— 


“My dear Mr. Wetherell, 

“* Bags of imitation money and spurious 
bank notes will not help you, nor is it politic 
to arrange that the water police should meet 
you at the harbour for the purpose of arrest- 
ing me. You have lost your opportunity, 
and your daughter accordingly leaves 
Australia to-night. I will, however, give 
you one more chance—take care that you 
avail yourself of it. The sum I now ask is 
£150,000, with the stick given you by China 
Pete, and must be paid without inquiry of 
any sort. If you are agreeable to do this, 
advertise as follows, ‘I will Pay.—W..,’ in the 
agony column Sydney Morning Herald, on 
the 18th, 19th and 20th of this present 
month. Further arrangements will then be 
made with you. 

“THe Man wuo Knows.” 
“O, my God, I’ve ruined it all!” cried 
Mr. Wetherell as he put the letter down on 
the table, “and perhaps killed my poor 
child!” 


(To be continued next month.) 
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HAT pictures of bygone days 
come before us at the mention 
of a snuff-box! The word is 
a wondrous key to the store- 

house of memories, for it con- 

jures up visions of courtly old 
eentlemen in gold-buttoned coats and satin 
stocks, of stately dames in all the glories of 
powder and hoops, of a multitude of quaint 
scenes and personalities, which, belonging as 
they do to bygone generations, seem to arise 
ghostlike out of the shadows of the dim past. 

Neither, upon consideration, is this to be 
marvelled at, for the manners and mode of 
life which prevailed in what may be styled 
the palmy days of the snuff-box stand out in 
striking contrast to those of the present time, 
and in some respects not altogether to the 
advantage of the latter, for with the dis- 
appearance of the snuff-box also vanished 
much of that courtly bearing and graceful 
courtesy which was the distinguishing mark 
of high breeding in the days of our grand- 
fathers. 

But the snuff-box has at times played a 
more important vole than that of a factor in 
high life. For instance, it had a political 
significance in Franceamong the Bonapartists. 
While Napoleon was sadly meditating over the 
inconstancy of fortune in his exile at Elba 
his adherents were wont to fill their boxes 
with snuff, scented with his distinctive flower, 
the violet, and meeting a stranger, of whose 
views they were uncertain, would meaningly 

} inquire, * Do you love this perfume ? ” 

f That arch diplomatist Talleyrand stoutly 

argued that snuff-taking was an indispensable 

adjunct to the stock-in-trade of a politician, 
as, When nonplussed how to answer an 
awkward question, he was enabled to gain 

, time to collect his thoughts by leisurely 

| offering a pinch of the insidious dust. Our 

present day politicians seem to manage to 
give the “soft answer” pretty well without 

i any such extraneous aids. 

A } Strangely enough, however, the custom of 

giving snuff-boxes to ambassadors survived 

| long after the habit of snuff-taking -had gone 
out. Of course once upon a time 2 snuff-box 
was /he gift par excellence to be bestowed 
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recorded 
that at the coronation of George IV (only 
75 years ago) the bill sent in for these 
offerings amounted to the very respectable 
sum of over eyht thousand pounds. 

It can hardly be said that the useof thesnuff- 


with foreign powers. Thus it is 


box has altogether died out. Snuff-takers 
are by no means uncommon to-day ; but with 
the rise of smoking the habit has fallen into 
desuetude among the denizens of the fashion- 
able world, with the exception here and there 
of people who still cling to the habits of “ the 
good old times.” But in the main the snuff- 
boxes still extant are not of our time. In 
many cases their present owners are not snuff- 
takers themselves, and value them on account 
of their associations. Sometimes they have 
belonged to a famous ancestor and have 
been handed down as treasured heirlooms 
from generation to generation ; sometimes 
peculiar circumstances have attended their 
acquisition. Not infrequently, as works of 
art pure and simple, many of them are well 
vorth regard. 

Typical specimens of all these classes are 
to be found in the wonderful collection 
belonging to the Duke of Cambridge. To 
attempt to deal with it in detail would be to 
mention the names of all the most prominent 
personages, and well-nigh to give a summary 
of European history during the last 150 years. 
Not only have many been presented to the 
present duke, but he has also inherited a 
large number from his father and the Duchess 
of Gloucester, the whole making up a collec- 
tion which no doubt ranks as one of the 
finest in Europe. 

Among this marvellous assortment, in- 
cluding as it does beautiful miniatures and 
cameos of delicate workmanship and design, 
the duke treasures most a square box 
made of gold, richly chased. On gazing at 
the inscription figuring on the inside of the 
lid, and which gives the record of the box, 
the reason for this regard is apparent. It 
was given to George III by his bride, Sophia 
Charlotte of Meckienburg-Strelitz, on their 
wedding day (8th September, 1761), and at 
his death it passed into the possession of 
George IV, and in due course to William IV. 
By the latter it was given to Elizabeth, 
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Landgravine of Hesse, by whom, the inscrip- 
tion states, it was given to the father of the 
present duke. That he sets a very high 
value upon this family heirloom is obvious 
from the 
fact that he 
never goes 
away from 
Gloucester 
House 
without 
taking it 
with him. 
Whether 
he be at 
Newmar- 
ket or in- 
specting some regiment in the country, in 
fact wherever the duke may be this box 
always accompanies him. 

As might be expected the collection con- 
tains numerous specimens from the East, 
and conspicuous among these is one that 
ves brought from China by that gallant 
officer Sir Hope Grant.. It is made of solid 
silver, the lid being a splendid piece of native 

















THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE’S SNUFF-BOX. 
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SIR HOPE GRANT'S BOX. 


workmanship. Interesting, for very different 
reasons, is a circular black box lined with 
gold and having chased gold borders. A 
lovely miniature of the Princess Amelia 
adorns the lid, while inside are a few words 
referring to the young princess’s early and 
lamented death: “ Died 2nd November, 1810. 
Aged 27. Remember me.” 

It is not often that the daughter of a king 
takes up working in metal as a pastime, but 
such must have been the 
case with another of the 
daughters of George ITT, 
ae the Princess Elizabeth. 

Lip or parcu nox. She attained to no small 

degree of proficiency 
too, judging by the specimen of her handi- 
work which is to be seen in a lacquered box 
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lined with gold, and which compares very 
favourably with similar work done by a less 
patrician craftsman. 

But perhaps the most interesting box in 
the collection (if indeed box it can be called) 
is one which was presented to the duke by 
Sir Michael Dillon. By a glance at the 
illustration it will be seen to closely resemble 
an ordinary brass door-knob, and, as a matter 
of fact, that is precisely what it originally 
was. It was taken from the first man of the 
enemy seen to be killed in the Galleka cam- 
paign, on 4th October, 1877, and is exceed- 
ingly curious as illustrating the way in which 
all the little habits of civilisation are copied 
by these untaught children of nature, and 
also by reason of the great ingenuity with 
which they succeed in 
accomplishing most de- 
licate work, aided only 
by the most primitive 

yromsirmicuaz, 001s. In this instance 

DILLON. the latter characteristic 
is particularly noticeable. 
A small piece of wood has been cut down to 
the proper size to act as a stopper, being 
carefully fastened on to the neck of the 
handle by a leather thong; attached to 
another piece of the same material is a most 
admirably finished little wooden spoon, just 
small enough to pass through the narrow 
orifice and ladle out a sufficient quantity of 
the soothing powder. No doubt the Galleka 
had picked up the handle (possibly from the 
door of an unwary storekeeper!) and had 
put it to the use to which to him it seemed 
most suitable. How he had acquired the 
taste, and from whence he hed obtained the 
snuff (some of which still remains in the 
knob), are questions which must be left to 
the student of anthropology to solve. But 
there is something strangely pathetic about 
the circumstances in which the Galleka’s 
little treasure passed into British hands once 
more. 

The snuff-boxes presented to the first 
Duke of Wellington (now in the possession 
of the present duke at Apsley House) are 
very numerous. At that time, as I have 
said above, a snuff-box was the usual gift 
bestowed upon men of distinction by poten- 
tates and public bodies, and they were 
showered upon the hero of Waterloo on his 
return to England. Several of them would 
appear to have been greatly valued by the 
Iron Deke for they contain slips of paper 
with the names of the donors written in his 
own somewhat peculiar handwriting. The 
freedom of almost every Corporation of note 























in the kingdom was bestowed upon him, the 
formal parchment being enclosed in a hand- 
some snuff-box. 

Conspicuous among these is that presented 
with the freedom of the City of London 
then, as now, always to the fore in delight- 
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ing to honour those who have served their 
country well in peace or war. The box is, 
of course, of gold; inside the lid is an in- 
scription setting forth the resolution to pre- 
sent the freedom (together with a sword), 
which was arrived at while he was engaged 
in the Peninsular campaign. It was pre- 
sented to him on his return, in the mayoralty 
of Sir William Domville, Bart., and bears the 
date 9th July, 1814. On the lid of the box 
is a representation of a battle in which the 
commanding figure of the duke, as, seated on 
horseback, he watches the struggle from the 
summit of a hill, can be plainly distin- 
guished ; on the front are the City arms, 
while the bottom bears the arms of the 
United Kingdom. 

A snuff-box worthy of a monarch was 
George IV’s gift to the duke. It is made 
of gold, nearly covered with blue cnamel. 
In the centre of the lid is a cameo of the 
donor, carried out in white upon a ground of 
red enamel ; surrounding this is a wreath of 
laurels, more than half hidden beneath a row 
of lustrous 
diamonds, and 
a diamond of 
larger size, also 
within a wreath 
of laurels, 
graces each cor- 
ner. Beneath 
the cameo are 
two allegorical 
female figures, 
one writing in 
a book and the other blowing a wind instru- 
ment, being no doubt symbolicalof themanner 
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in which the fame of the great soldier was 
to be heralded forth by trump and pen. 
Another of these royal gifts is from the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, whose heart 
no doubt rejoiced to think that the man who 
had menaced his power was checked in his 
career at last. His gift also bears a minia- 
ture of himself in blue enamel chased with 
gold. Noticeable too is: the one presented 
by Emperor Francis II of Austria. It is of 
gold, ornamented with lines and stars in blue 
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GIVEN BY THE EMPEROR FRANCIS II. 


enamel. In the centre is a miniature of the 
Emperor wearing a white uniform with gold 
facing, the front of the tunic having a brave 
show of orders. 

The large round box, made of wood with 
a copper band on the lid, is an object of 
interest owing to its connection with an 
event by which was changed the whole des- 
tiny of the English people. It was made 
out of wood taken from the wreck of the 
Betsy Cains, the ship which brought William 
of Orange to 
England to be 
our king. Iam 
unable to say 
how this came 
into the posses- // 
sion of the Iron 
Duke. On the 
copper disk in 
the centre of the 
lid are these 
words: “A. Reed, 
[isq., Mayor, 
1827; but they 
do not throw much light on the subject. 
Probably it was presented to him by one of 
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his admirers, or perhaps by some Corporation, 
as the words seem to denote. 

One of Earl Spencer’s boxes is a memento 
of the battle of Navarino, in which his father 
took part, and to whom it was given to com- 
memorate Sir Edward Codrington’s great 
victory. It isa plain oval box, bearing this 
inscription inside 
the lid: “20th 
October, 1827— 
Navarino. 
‘Dolce nella me- 
moria.” The 
earl has also a 
box made out of 
a beautiful cairn- 
gorm of unusual sizeand lustre. It was left 
to him by Lady Davy, widow of Sir 
Humphrey Davy the renowned scientist. 

There are few 
lovers of . the 
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David Gar 
rick, that 
“ fashion- 
ablefaulty 
actor,” as he described himself, whose 
very faults seem to have endeared him 
to our memories no less than the pre 
eminence of his genius. David Garrick 
was thoroughly typical of his times, 
and the souvenir in the shape of a 
snuff-box which he left behind him is 
strongly reminiscent of his character, and 
an undertaking upon which he prided him- 
self. Interesting as belonging to David 
Garrick, the value of the box is increased 
tenfold by the fact that its inception was 
due to the existence of none other than 
William Shakespeare himself! The wood 
from which it was made grew on Shake- 
speare’s mulberry tree at Stratford-on-Avon, 
from whence it was cut by David Garrick 
himself. Just think of David Garrick com- 
nitting that act of vandalism upon the 
Stratford-on-Avon mulberry tree! But we 
can pardon in him what we could not excuse 
in a lesser man, 

And the box has found its way into fitting 
hands, for it is now in possession of Sir 
Henry Irving, who, as an interpreter of the 
Bard of Avon, ranks no lower than the in- 
comparable Garrick. On the box is the 
medal which was struck to commemorate the 
jubilee in honour of Shakespeare, projected 
and conducted by Garrick in 1769 ; beneath 
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are representations of a torch, a lyre, and @ 
mask, symbolical of the actor’s profession. 
Round the lid near the rim is a band of 
silver with the inscription: “Sacred to 
Shakespeare, from whose tree it was formed, 
and in grateful remembrance of Mr. Garrick, 
from whose hands I received it.” This was 
added by J. Wickins, by whose daughter it 
was given to the celebrated American 
tragedian, John Vandenhaft. It was in- 
herited first by his elder son, then by the 
younger, finally passing into its present 
owner's hands. Sir Henry Irving has the 
original letters written by Miss Wickins 
and H. J. Vandenhaft, which vouch for the 
genuineness of the box. 

To Sir Henry Irving also belongs a box 











IN REMEMBRANCE OF GARRICK. 


which was once Macready’s. It is made of 
silver, with a battle scene depicted upon the 
lid. And yet another is one hearing the 
name and likeness of John Philip Kemble. 
The latter is in the form of a medallion on 
the lid, the reverse bearing the appropriate 
line: “Thou last of all the Romans, fare-ve- 
well.” On the inside of the lid itself is the 
eulogistic line : “ Eris mihi magnus Apollo.” 

Amidst the profusion of family relies which 
render Blenheim Palace, the beautiful home 
of the Duke of Marlborough, so attractive 
alike to the tourist and the student of 
history, not the least interesting memento 
of the founder of the family is a snuff-box 
presented to the hero of Blenheim by Queen 
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It is made of solid gold ; on the lid 


Anne. 
is a star having the spaces in between the 
points filled with black enamel, which throws 


into strong re- 


lief the coin 
bearing the 
likeness of the 
august donor 
gracing the 
centre. 


It was given 
totheduke after 
the battle of 
Blenheim, when 
aul England was in a state of delirious ecstacy 
over the greatest soldier she has perhaps 
ever possessed, and, remembering the loyalty 
and devotion ever shown by John Churehill 
towards the Queen, it is not surprising to 
hear that he carried this token of her esteem 
in all his subsequent campaigns. The box 
is, needless to say, an heirloom, and, like the 
manor of Woodstock itself, has been handed 
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TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN KEVMBLE 


down from generation to generation, and 
will continue to be to generations yet to 
come. 

Occupying the same case as the snaff-box 
is another treasured heir- 
loom, which, associated as it 
is with the same period of 
the first duke’s career, cannot 
be passed by without com- 
ment, albeit it does not come 
within the scope of this 
paper. This is the original 
despatch written, with a 
drumhead for a desk, on the 
field of Blenheim and sent 
to his wife. It is dated 13th August, 1704, 
and runs as follows :— 

“T have not time to say more, but I beg 
you will give my duty to the Queen and let 
her know her army has had a glorious victory. 
M. Taillard and two other generals are in 
my coach and [ am following the rest. The 
bearer, my aide-de-camp, Colonel Parke, will 
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give her an account of what has passed. I 
shall do it in a day or two by another, more 
at large.—Marlborough.” 

This historic document is written, evi- 
dently hastily, on the back of a slip containing 
a hotel bill. 

Perhaps some of the most interesting and 
beautiful snuff-boxes still cxtant are to be 
found, not in the possession of private people, 
but in museums, to which they have been 
bequeathed by their several owners. To 
attempt to deal at all fully with these might 
be a congenial task to the antiquary pre- 
paring an exhaustive treatise on the subject; 
space forbids more than the most cursory 
survey of some of the most noticeable in a 
paper of this description. 

One of the most fantastic in the collection 
at South Kensington was bequeathed by the 
late Mr. George Mitchell. 
It is made out of 
amethyst, and represents 
a lamb in a lying-down 
position ; the ears are of 
ruby, while two diamonds 
positively cause the eyes ar sour KENSINGTON. 
of this very peculiar lamb 
to flash fire! Another of tortoiseshell will 
appeal to those of a historical turn of mind. 
It is of French eighteenth century work, 
and depicts the arrival of the Royal Family 
of France in Paris on that memorable day 
during the Revolution, escorted by the 
jubilant throng which so soon was to yell 
with fiendish glee over their deaths. It was 
given to the museum by a Mrs. F. Gibson, 
to a member of whose family it was presented 
liy the Prince de Condé, who stated that the 
dainty little box once belonged to the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette. 

A curious piece of workmanship is to be 
seen among the many works of art compos- 
ing the “Jones Bequest.” This is an oval 
snuff - box, gold-chased and enriched by 
enamelled plaques, with figures round the 
sides. It is 2 sort of multum im parvo con- 
trivance, for in the lid is a small watch, and 
in the lower part a musical arrangement, so 
that the fortunate possessor, in addition to 
a pinch of his favourite rappee, could furnish 
his friends with the time of day and a selec- 
tion of music from the same source. 

But for beauty pure and simple, beauty 
which cannot fail to appeal to any possessing 
the slightest admiration of perfection in form 
and colour, ell the most ornate productions 
in gold and enamel fade into insignificance 
when contrasted with some of the boxes to 
be seen in the Natural History Museum, 
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fashioned out of the various minerals in all 
their native lustre. Here are boxes of solid 
lapis lazuli, of the wonderful green felspar, 
several of silicified wood, and a pretty little 
one of amethyst, all forming an array mect 
to tempt the most highminded collector to 
break the Tenth Commandment on the spot. 

The curious Louis Seize box, illustrated 
below, is of little value from an artistic point 
of view, neither has it achieved fame through 
having belonged to anyone of note. Yet it is 
unique in its way, as can be seen. It opens 
out into four sections, though for what pur- 
pose it would be difficult to guess ; probably 
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it was merely a four de force on the part of the 
maker. It is made of copper gilt of pure 
French workmanship, and arrived only a 
short time back from Constantinople. — | 
came across it in the window of a well-known 
dealer in Wardour Street (the curiosity- 
hunter’s paradise), who, on being questioned, 
told me that although he had seen hundreds 
of boxes similar in shape and workmanship, 
he had never come across one opening in 
this peculiar fashion. So I thought it was 
worthy of et least a poor relation’s place 
among the more magnificent members of its 
family. 
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HOCKEY. 


By H. F. Barrerssy. 


Iustrated from photographs by M. C. BAZALGETTE. 


* the excellence of a game could 
be measured by the opinion 
of those who play it, hockey 
would be well assured of its 
position, for but few who 
master the stick game forsake 

it for any other till succeeding winters lay 

them and their weapons upon the shelf. 
There is scarcely space here to insist on 
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FIG. IL—BEGINNING OF THE DRIVE (RIGHT). 


all the modern strategy of the game, and, 
considering the number of clubs and players 
added yearly to those who play it, this 
article may be of more service if it deal 
rather with points to be avoided than with 
those to be observed, and explain to the 
novice the mistakes he may casily, with 
perverse satisfaction, develop into a style. 
First as to a stick. Let it be not too 
heavy and not too straight. A heavy stick 
will make a slogger, and will spoil even 
a good pair of wrists. A straight stick will 
mean dribbling with the ball too far away 
for effective control, and a loss of command 
when the ball is under you. Wherever in 


the field you mean to play, begin with 2 
stick under twenty-four -ounces, and whose 
foot is bent at right angles to the handle. 
And, having the right stick, learn how to 
use it—how to dribble, how to hit. 

Probably most men pick up their know- 
ledge of cither at the cost of their club ; but 
there is 2 more excellent way. Instead of 
going for a run at the commencement of 
the season to get into condition, throw down 
& couple of old cricket balls on to the turf 
and chase them round the field, driving them 
ahead a few yards at each stroke, one after 
the other. When equal to keeping them 
together, going your best pace, add a third, 
and you will mend your wind, your wrist- 
play, and your mastery over the ball more 
in half-an-hour than with a dozen practice 
games. 

And the art of dribbling should be over- 
looked by none, for it is an advantage to 
every player to learn the game in the 
forward line; a future back thus makes 
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FIG, Il.—END OF THE DRIVE (RIGHT). 
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sympxthetic acquaintance with the difficulties 
of his own attack, and he will be all the 
better back for knowing how to dodge an 
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FIG. III.—BEGINNING OF TIIE DRIVE (WRONG). 


opponent, provided he never forget that, in 
his position, dodginess is either a necessity or 
a vice. On the other hand, the forwards 
should be equally skilful in the art of hitting, 
and able to place the ball just where it is 
wanted, and at exactly the right speed, while 
travelling their fastest. 

Now in treating of the method of hitting, 
there are three points to be observed : 

1. No part of the stick must be raised 
above the shoulder. 

2. The ball should never be lifted from 
the ground. 

3. It should always be passed by the 
striker to one of his own side. 

It will be seen at once from these condi- 
tions that the stroke which serves the driver 
at cricket and golf is of no avail in the 
hockey field. The action must be more 
horizontal than vertical, and instead of the 
shoulders being opened they should be used 
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merely as a pivot to connect the body-weight 
with the stick, the latter being rather pulled 
round than swung. 

Now this stroke (Figs. 1 and tr—see the 
preceding page), which obtained the title of 
the “mow ” on its first appearance, has been 
objected to on account of its supposed ten- 
dency to lift the ball. But this was due, 
not to any fault in the mow, but to the fact 
that the mower intentionally laid back the 
face of the stick in order to get under the 
ball. 

That was in the days when hockey and 
hockey sticks were not as they are now, and 
when a big hit was as welcome as to-day it 
is the reverse. The ball will never be lifted 
by the mow if the face of the stick is 
kept square to the ground ; but the ball will 
always rise from any stroke if it be struck 
while still in advance of the player, or upon 
the half volley, and it is impossible for even 
the most careful of players to avoid such 
contingencies. 

The ball must occasionally be met, if it is 
to be met at all, while outside the striker’s 
full command—balls will sometimes travel 
too slowly and opponents too fast—or a tuft 
of grass may turn the plainest stroke into a 
half volley. But, contingencies included, it 
is hard to see how, when hockey is played— 
as it is not at present—according to tie 
strict letter of Rule 14, any method of 





FIG. IV.—END OF THE DRIVE (WRONG). 


striking the ball, not based on the body-pull 
of the mow, can be adopted. To-day, especi- 
ally in the South of England, it is considered 
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illiberal to claim sticks, un- 
less the breach of rules has 
been attended by some dis- 
tinct advantage; and, in 
consequence, not one player 
inten misses his hit without 
raising his stick illegally, 
and above half the same 
number lift the stick 
above the shoulder even at 
the commencement of the 
stroke. 

The method which gene- 
rally prevails is shown in 
Figs. ut and tv. The ball 
is too close to the striker, 
and the stick is lifted by 
the wrists and_ elbows, 
straight up and down. If 
the ball be missed or topped, 
up the stick must go in 
front ; whereas, after a miss from the mow, 
the stick merely swings round against the 
striker’s body (see Fig. 1), and need never 
rise above the waist. 

After the hit simple, one passes to fancy 
strokes, and of them all one may say, roughly, 
the fewer the better. In difficult positions-—- 
notably the outside left, forward and half — 
a certain eccentricity is permissible, but 























FIG. V.—BETWEEN THE FEET. 


elsewhere the plainest style is the most to be 
commended. 

To deal first with the commonest variety. 
It should be more generally known that the 
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FIG. VI.—THE CROSS CUT. 


stroke between the feet (Fig. v) has been 
judged by the Hockey Association to be an 
infringement of Rule 13. With no fondness 
for the stroke, and full acquiescence with the 
committee’s interpretation of the words, it 
may be doubted whether a rule, which was 
framed to prevent the interposition of an 
opponent’s body between the ball and its last 
player, should be stretched to cover the actions 
of the latter as well. However, there can be 
no question that the stroke in question leads 
to a good deal of unseemly scrimmaging, and 
the sooner umpires learn their duties with 
regard to it the better, since it is at pre- 
sent permitted on six grounds for one on 
which it is tabooed. 

But a stroke, in the writer’s judgment, far 
more deeply to be deplored, but which has 
been rendered legal by the recent alteration 
of Rule 13, is the stroke from left to right 
with the turned stick shown in Fig. v1. One 
of the essential features of the modern game 
of hockey used to be that the player could 
be assailed from one side only, and the most 
dexterous manoeuvre in the game consisted 
in drawing an opponent on to this safe side, 
and so virtually putting him out of play. 
The rule laid down that the stroke must be 
from right to left, and an opponent had to 
be on the right of you to interfere with you 
at all. Now, however, he continues to run 
along on your left, trusting to get a back- 
hand cut across you, which he hopes will 
touch the ball before it barks your shins, but 
which probably does that and trips you up 
into the bargain. The umpire can give a 
foul if he sees you are the first to be hit, 
which, of course, having only human eyer, 
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he cannot; and thus a new and quite un- 
necessary danger has been added to the game 
—that of never knowing from which side a 





FIG. VII.—BEHIND THE BACK. 


stick may be swung at you—without a single 
compensating advantage. 

The next stroke (Fig. vir), though not 
more to be commended as a piece of play, 
has not the same serious disabilities, but 
it should only be employed when the striker 
over-runs the ball close to an opponent and 
cannot recover his position quick enough 
to make a pass before being 
tackled. 

The fourth stroke shown 
here (Fig. vir) might on the 
contrary be made use of far 
more frequently than it is. 
It consists of a lunge for- 
ward, with the stick at the 
farthest stretch of the left 
hand, and is of great service 
against a fiddling dribbler, 
who tries by a show of hesi- 
tation, while just out of 
reach, to lure the back to 
jump at him. It is also 
very useful for deflecting a 
pass which is travelling too 
swiftly from right to left to 
be touched by any other 
means. The distance that 
may be covered by such a 
lunge is surprising, but it 
demands a sound wrist and 
elbow. 

The left side of the field 
has becn mentioned as pre- 





senting special difficulties both in attack 
and defence, and Fig. rx represents one of 
the expedients to which a left half-back is 
sometimes compelled to resort. He has 
made a feint with his stick at the opposing 
forward on the inside right, and has to 
come down almost at the same time to 
take the pass, intended for the outside 
man, with his left hand. It is as difficult 
a feat as may be found in hockey, and 
there is only one man in England who 
knows the secret of its success. It is like- 
wise one of the few instances when the hand 
should be used, in preference to either foot 
or stick, when the ball is travelling along the 
ground. The hand is very well for a back 
unhampered by opponents, or for any balls 
that rise above the knee, and is a necessity, 
of course, in such cases as Fig. x ; but where 
the foot can be used at close quarters it 
should always be given the preference. 

Stooping means a certain loss of time, 
a difficult position, and, very often, stopping 
the ball for an opponent to hit. Yet, it 
must be added, some of the best players 
never use their feet at all, and the choice 
is probably largely a matter of habit: a 
cricketer will use his hands, a football player 
his feet, and each will stick to the style 
which suits him best. 

So far for the individuai: now as to the 
side. 

The chief mistakes made by a team new to 





FIG. VIIIL—THE LUNGE. 
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FIG. IX.—SMOTHERING A PASS, 


the game arise from a desire to cut a decent 
figure before older players. The backs drive 
hard down the ground to relieve the pressure ; 
the forwards, unfed and uneasy, forsake 
their own duties to support the backs, and 
there is, in consequence, a penned mass of 
men, all doing what they should not, about 
the circle. The result may be a reduction 
in the goals lost, but it is also the assured 
demoralisation of the team that adopts such 
tactics in order to look well on paper. A 
licking is no great matter if a lesson be learnt 
from it; and if men keep their places, and 
their heads, and their pluck when called 
upon to face superior players and a big score 
in goals, they have learnt the lesson of most 
moment in the hockey field. 

Also it is well if they remember, when 
pitted against men who have been playing 
the game for many winters, that the older 
team are far better acquainted with accepted 
rulings on doubtful points, and that it is 
merely a point of good manners to accept 
such rulings without demur. 

It may be suggested to captains who have 
alot of new men in training, not to be too 
rigid in fixing their places in the field. It 
is surprising how long even an old hand may 
be kept in a position to which he does little 
credit, and then suddenly blossom out into 
ready-made excellence elsewhere. 

Let the likely man be given a trial all 
over the field before he is relegated to the 
second team. 

One cannot close without a word on one 
of the chief virtues in the field—silence. 

Let there be no shouting for passes, no 
bellowed advice. Let every man be left in 
amatch to do his best in his own way, and 
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let not the umpire be appealed to as 
though his ears were in his boots. If 
there is talking to be done the captain 
alone should do it, and appeals should 
be left to those nearcst the point of 
dispute ; forwards need not appeal 
for off-side, nor backs against a goal- 
keeper’s eccentricities. Above all, 
let blows be reéeived in silence. 
Hockey is an_ irritating game, 
abounding in knocks which raise a 
bruise and the temper at about the 
same rate; hence it is most excel- 
lent discipline, and to rob it of that 
with strong language is to squander 
half the afternoon. 

The game for the last eight years 
has been a model of good fellowship and good 
manners. Let us hope that popularity may 
not turn its head. 











FIG. X.—TAKING A HIGH ONE. 


N.B.—Secretaries are requested not to copy 
the grass in the illustrations. It was only 
selected for the convenience of the camera. 
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PART 


HO’'S this?” said the British 
Rook to Miss J. Wren. 
They were sitting on a 
tree close to the gate of 
The Grange, North End 
Road, Kensington, the resi- 
dence of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bari., 
at 6 a.m. 
Miss Wren looked at the newcomer. 
“He’s very handsome—blue eyes, brown 
hair, sunburnt—I admire that style of 
beauty,” she remarked pensively ; “‘ somehow 
it always attracts me.” 
“Caw!” retorted the 
little jealous ; “does it ?” 
Miss Wren, who wes interested in the 
handsome stranger, hopped on to the wall 
in order to get a better view of him. The 
British Rook followed her. : 
“Why, I declare,” seid Miss Wren pre- 
sently, “ he’s sitting down on a doorstep !” 
“ And putting a board on his knees,” said the 
Rook, feeling interested, in spite of himself. 








took, who felt a 
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“ And drawing 
on the board,” 
sald Miss Wrer. 
“T—well—I O 
Mr. Rook, he’s 
sketching = uws— 
aud I’ve not 
dressed yet !” 

“Pooh!” re- 
torted the Rook, 
* that doesn’t 
matter. Ive not 
had my beth.” 

So while 
the handsome 
stranger 
worked at his 
drawing — the 
rook and 
the wren 





















stood 

perfectly 

still, with- 
out 
nov 
ing a 
muscle— 
we mean MISS MARIE CORELLI, 
afeather. 


At the end of an hour the stranger began 
to make preparations for departure. 

“ Come along,” said Miss Wren, “ let’s 
have a look at ourselves in black and 
white. Sir Edward always does us in 
oils, you know.” 

So they flew across and looked over 
the handsome stranger’s shoulder. A 
moment later there was one indignant, 
sonorous “caw,” and a multitude of 
shrill pipings. 

“Why,” screamed Miss W., “he’s 
drawing the house! Oh! what aman! 
And now I’m close to him I can sec 
that he’s not at all good-looking. Come 


along, Mr. Rook, let us leave the rude 
,? 








SIR E. BURNE-JONES, BART. 





monster ! 
And they went, feeling disgusted. 
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The early omnibuses having by this time 
begun to run, the handsome stranger 
chartered a seat on one and alighted at 
the end of Earl’s Court Road. Walking 
rapidly down this thoroughfare (Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling used to occupy a flat 
at 101, by the way) he came to Long- 
ridge Road, a broad and _ stately, but 
melancholy-looking street As he strode 
briskly along it struck him that the ex- 
teriors of a good many of the houses 
sadly needed a little autumn cleaning. 
But let that pass, for this reflection does 
not apply to No. 47, the dwelling-place 
of Miss Marie Corelli, the authoress of 
so many charming little books about 
souls and the New Testament. Signorina 
Corelli’s abode is delicately decorated with 
pale yellow and a@ paler green. From her 
drawing-room window she gets (all for 
nothing) a splendid view of the Great Wheel, 
and need 

Eee ca Gee Gh Mee we say 

| that one of 
the advan- 
tages per- 
taining 
to gomg 
round in 
this levia- 
than circle 


















MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


is the profile view on? can obtain of Miss 
Corelli’s house. 

Although the handsome (though de- 
cidedly morbid) stranger could not con- 
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scientiously get a chimney into his sketch, 
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we believe we are right in saying that 
the smoke at Miss Marie Corelli's house 
does not necessarily have to make its 
exit through the windows. But let that 
also pass. 














LORD ROSEBERY’S TOWN TIOUSE. 


Our next sketch refers to the back of Mr. 
John Morley’s house—95 Elm Park Gardens. 
It must have been a satisfaction to the 
famous politician, after his defeat at New- 
castle, to know that this sad event (we speak 
in a sympathetic personal sense, and not 
in a political one) would not make any 
difference to our treatment of his house. 
Indeed, we have endeavoured—for such is 
our non-political sympathy—to give the 
place as statesmanlike an appearance as 
possible. 

Our sketch was made from the ger- 
den, which possesses one of the prettiest 
bits of lawn that Chelsea and district can 
boast of. No. 95 is tall, has windows of 
many shapes, and is built of red brick, 
which the all-powerful smoke «nd fog of 
London have taken the gloss off. When 
we left, a small army of pretty housemaids 
assembled to wave us good-bye, while a 
neighbouring brass band played that plain- 
tive air, “ Will ye no come back again?” 
but changed it almost immediately after- 
wards to ** When Johnny comes marching 
home.” 

Personally, although our name is not 
Johnny, we marched to the nearest cab- 
rank and hired a two-wheeled chaise to 
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Berkeley 
Square, 
where lives 
Mr. Mor- 
ley’s chief 
end general 
Archibald 
Primrose, Lord 
Rosebery. 
There was a 
gentleman 
standing at 
one of the win- 
dows, and we 
inquired of a 
policeman 
whether that 
was his lord- 
ship. 

“No,” re- oe 
sponded the QiRgir- 
creation of Sir \g# 

tobert = Peel, 
“that’s "is but- 
ler, thatis. “Is 
lordship —’e’s 
gorn away, 

’e ’as, and 
fourteen 
fine "orses 
wiv “im,” a 
piece of 
fashionable intelligence which was chronicled 
on the following day in all the newspapers. 
“The ’ouse,” continued the policeman, who 
seemed anxious to be polite, “is full of 
decorators. Jiord Rosebery is allowin’ 
of them all to sleep in the place.” 
We remarked that that was very kind 
on the part of Lord Salisbury’s oppo- 
nent, and inquired whether the adjoin- 
ing scaffold were connected in any 
way with the decorating. 

“No,” he replied, “it belongs to 
the next daw, a much bigger ’ouse 
than ‘is, but,” this confidentially, 
“not ’arf so nice hinside!” 

Buckingham Street, Strand, is close 
to Charing Cross station. Readers of 
the Winpsor MaGazine for July will 
doubtless recollect Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
lively description, in his gossip, “ The 
Fly on the Wheel,” of the way he goes 
off to his working den, puts on his 
working coat (the one with the hole 
in the sleeve), and sits down heroically 
to write a story. Our sketch repre- 
sents the exterior of the house which 
contains that den, No. 16, the place 





MR. ANTHONY OPE, 
( The Fly on the Whezl.’’) 


in question, is one of London’s old-fashioned 
houses. It is typical of the way they used 
to run them up, ~ when gentlemen were 
gentlemen, two hundred years ago.” It is 
three-storied and made of very dull black 
brick. Although not as tall as its neigh- 
bours, it is ‘more unique” —a remark 
which was once made about Tom Thumb. 
There is a curious bow window over the 
door, not a bit like the bow window of 
to-day, with a slight balcony in front, which, 
we must admit, is not a very safe-looking 
one, but which no doubt lures Mr. Hope 
to profound meditation. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., lives in an original 
building. Little Holland House, his residence 
in Kensington, is a curious mixture of various 
styles of architecture. The painter of “ Love 
and Death” is evidently a great believer in 
having a very light and warm studio. Stand- 
ing round the walls, gaunt and sentinel-like, 
are three massive chimneys, while the arch 
over the door is distinctly Norman, and the 
basement hese dash of the Elizabethan about 
it. To the right of the porch there is a 
delightful piece jutting out. It looks like a 
morning-room or boudoir, but we made no 
inquiries on the subject. The top of the 
central tower is a source of much wrangling 
among the local sparrows. In fact it is such 
a desirable perch that it has been the cause 
of several fierce vendcttas in the sparrow 
world, the assassinating part of which ven- 
dettas are apt to disturb the 
finest painter of allegorical ay. 
pictures the world possesses. bak 
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It is not generally known—or not as 
generally known as it ought to be—that on 
certain days this great artist’s private picture 
gallery is open to the public, nor is every 
man in the train aware that George Frederick 
Watts is, among all our living masters of 
painting, the only absolutely self-taught one. 

Early in his life—he was born in 1818 
having an especial bent towards the plastic 
art, he entered the studio of William Behnes, 
the celebrated but unfortunate sculptor. 
Here he watched but was never taught, as hes 




















LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 





been erroneously stated more than once. He 
visited no painter's studio or a/elier, but taught 
himself everything. Mr. Watts refuses com- 
missions now in order that he may the better 
be able to turn his undivided attention to 
his many unfinished pictures, precisely as the 
spirit moves him to paint upon them. 

The next sketch reveals the mansion of 
Lord Napier of Magdala. In the plenitude 
of his generosity our artist has depicted the 


houses of several of his lordship’s neighbours 
as well. It takes about a minute and a half 
to run from Lowndes Square—where number 











CHAMBERS OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


Nine is Lord Napier’s—to Rotten Row. If 
all the heavy wooden shutters adorning the 
upper windows of the houses on this side of 
Lowndes Square were closed, this particular 
mass of masonry would somewhat resemble 
an old line-of-battleship with its portholes 
closed. On second thoughts we think it 
would look more like a fortress or, still 
better, Warwick Gaol. 

We will now pass on to Lord Russell of 
Killowen, who has chambers in New Court, 
Carey Street, a place directly behind the 
Law Courts. New Court is a court that has 
been built quite lately, so that its architecture 
is more elaborate than that of Pump Court, 
Temple, which is about the most unholy- 
looking dungeon outside Mars. The archi- 
tectural appearance of each set of chambers 
in New Court would not disgrace many of 
Italy’s finest cathedrals. Furthermore you 
don’t have to go and get a Cook’s tourist 
ticket to visit the said spot. Just as we rose 
to go—we had been gracefully sitting on 
the flag-stones—a whole bevy of fair 
plaintiffs drove up to consult their counsel, 
with a plaintive look of “ Damages wanted ”’ 
written over their complexions. 
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DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


In the course of these articles we have 
had reason to refer to the Hampstead *bus 
service. We will refer to it once more. These 
four-wheeled conveyances have the honour 
of carrying more famous artists, literary 
men and other celebrities to or near their 
homes than any other public vehicles in the 
world. The Hampstead train service being 
a highly inconvenient one, the residents have 
necessarily to depend on the "buses to a 
great extent, or else use the least-common- 
multiple hansom, which will contain two or 
more numbers-—an extra fare being exacted 
if there are more. But as regards the 
omnibuses. Is not Mr. George Du Maurier 
often to be seen in gay converse with the 
driver ? Who knows the fare “ up the Hill” 
better than worthy Sir Walter Besant ? 
Does not Sir Richard Temple gaze pensively 
out of the ’bus windows and wish it’ would 
stop raining ? May not one derive comfort 
and consolation from the countenance of 
Dr. Parker as that noble divine sits gravely 
in his corner seat ? And if you want to ride 


up with a great editor and critic, wait until 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll issues forth from the 
British Weekly office and makes his way to 
the starting-point of these well-known yellow 
“buses. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll lives at Bay Tree 





Lodge, Frognal, a fine old-fashioned house. 
which possesses a greater variety of foliage 
than most places in this well-wooded district. 
There is a terrace of the 1750 type in front 
of it and a pleasing old sloping lawn covered 

at least it was when we were on it—with 
children’s playthings. Although Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll’s house is called Bay Tree Lodge, 
there is another lodge by the gate, the 
residence of the famous editor's head 
gardener. Dr. Nicoll is one of our most 
powerful literary critics, and has probably 
floated more successful magazines and other 
periodicals than any other living man, the 
Woman at Home being one of his most recent 
triumphs. Besides, has he not given to 
the world the incomparable “ Life of 
Macdonnel ” ? 

Mrs. Humphry Ward lives at 25 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 25 over- 
looks St. James’s Park. Within four yards of 
the drawing-room window a "bus passes about 
every two minutes. One of Mrs. Ward’s 
healthy heroines would, if she were so dis- 
posed, be able to run from this famous 
novelist’s house to Victoria in three and a 
half minutes. The house is, as usual, com- 
posed of red bricks, with a white lining of 
lime. On close inspection we must admit 
that the builder who did up the place—it 
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has obviously been quite recently done up 
—must have personally superintended the 
spring cleaning of each brick. 

High Street, Putney is, although 
you call Putney a suburb, a very 
good type of the High Street of any 
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* those who contributed largely to it were 
















was a very brisk little magazine. Among 







three quite unknown young men named 
Kernahan, Barrie and Jerome. They 
are now spoken of respectfully as 
Coulson Kernahan, the author of “A 
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provincial town. If you have an 
American staying with you and wish 
to show him what the High Street 
of, say, Warwick or Salisbury is like, 
don’t take hima long railway journey, 
which will tire the poor man, but 
lead him gently by the right ear out to 
Putney, and say, “ This is Warwick (or 
Salisbury) High Street,” and if he doesn’t 
understand you, tell him that that is 
because he is only an American citizen, 
and doesn’t understand English. 

Well, if you then desire to show your 
friend the residence of England’s greatest 
poet, point out to his wondering eyes a house 
that stands in this thoroughfare, and if he 
doesn’t go off and forthwith study Mr. 
Swinburne’s life and works, all we can say is 
that he isn’t a true American. Nevertheless, 
when he goes home he will be sure to brag 
of having “talked some” with Algernon G. 
Swinburne, the man that slings verses 
together over in England—for Swinburne is , 
















indubitably the greatest poet alive. 


Although the cypresses of the “ Defunct 


Publications ” graveyard now weep over its 


corpse, there was a time when Home Chimes 
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MR. SWINBURNE. 


Dead Man’s Diary,” J. M. Barrie, and 
Jerome K. Jerome. So when success came 
to the first of the trio, and he went to live 
at Southend, he paid a pleasing little com- 
pliment to chum Barrie by calling his house 
“Thrums.” Southend, indeed, is quite a 
literary retreat now. Robert Buchanan is 
there frequently ; William Watson was Mr. 
Kernahan’s comrade there for some time ; 
Edward Whymper likes the air; and from 
this spot Mr. Kernahan has given us such 
remarkable works as “A Book of Strange 
Sins,” “Sorrow and Song,” and the popular 
booklet “ God and the Ant.” 

This last work (“God and the Ant”’) 
indeed has—although it is only published at 
the price of a shilling—achieved a most re- 
markable success. No fewer than twenty 
thousand copies have already been sold, and 
the public demand for this wonderful dream 
of the judgment day, when the people, and 
not God, act as the judges of the sins, the 
sorrows and struggles of humanity, still con- 
tinues. 

“Thrums” is a very pretty little place. 
Some people call it “ Bijou” (its lord and 
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master translates that word 
into “pokey”’); but whatever 
it is it is within two minutes’ 
walk of the new station, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, nearSouth- 
end, has a tennis court be- 
hind it, and the ocean—the 
open, boundless ocean (al- 
though it is true that Mr. 
Kernahan refers to it as a 
piece of salt water that has 
lost its way) stretching away 
below. 

Just in front of “Thrums,” 
and only the throw of a 
pebble distant, is Hamlet 
Court where Robert Bu- 
chanan, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen 
were successive tenants. In 
Mr. Kernahan’s “ den ” there 
are many interesting souve- 
nirs, among them signed 
portraits of Swinburne, Frederick Locker 
(this the first proof of Sir John Millais’ 
etching), William Watson, Jerome K. Jerome 
(“from your old chum, J. K. J.”), George 
Meredith and others. Among the books 
are presentation copies to Mr. or Mrs. 
Kernahan from Theodore Watts, Walter 
Besant, Conan Doyle, Richard le Gallienne, 
Jarry Pain, and many other writers of high 
renown. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., has, it is 
only natural to suppose, got a season ticket 
for all the exhibitions, because he lives right 
in their midst, and must love at times to 
shake off political cares and wander at will 
through the Imperial, or the Indian, or the 
Natural History, or the Machineries Museum, 
or the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
And now as to the house—40 Princes 
Gardens, 8.W. It is not suggestive of any- 
thing giddy; it has a_ preternaturally 
solemn air about it; it is a black-looking, 
solid town house, and is the fortieth of 
forty. We were however relieved to find it 
quite innocent of anything in the foliage 
line. You get a trifle tired of London 
foliage after a bit. It’s a very serious-looking 
place is 40 Princes Gardens. Beyond this 
we did not note much about it, barring the 
fact that it stands twelve inches behind its 
next door neighbour, going Exhibition Road 
way. 

Our well-thumbed London Directory 
states that Sir William Harcourt, when in 
town, can be found at the Oxford and 
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lives in Downing Street—so herewith a 
sketch of the doorway of the said institution. 
And now for the next celebrated person. 
The Rev. Canon Wilber- 
force, the most eloquent 
preacher in the Church of 
England, and a clergyman 
who has done more, per- 
haps, for the cause of social 
reform than any bishop at 
present on the episcopal 
bench, has a very old-world 
residence. His dwelling, 
since he is a high digni- 
tary of Westminster Abbey, 
is appropriately close to 
that famous pile, being 
No. 20 Deans Yard. After 
threading one’s way through 
south-western London’s 
bustling streets, and rub- 
bing shoulders with pave- 
mentfuls of careworn 
humanity, it is refreshing 
to spend an hour in this 
quiet spot which Canon 
Wilberforce ralls 
“home.” Many of the 
continental visitors— 
for there were Poles, 
Hungarians, Finns, 
Turks,anda French- 
man or two looking 
on as we made our 
sketch—must be at 
a lossto comprehend 
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what persons live in these queer old-time The customary, uncompromising balcony is 
parts of Westminster. over the door. There are seventeen windows 

“The inaudible and noiseless foot of time” in front, and Jupiter only knows how many 
behind. The iron railings look very power- 
ful, and the lamp under the portico shines 
out upon the night with a ruddy vigour that 
can’t be missed by even the most  short- 
sighted invalid. 

in our second article mention was made 
of the back lane, distinguished by the name 
of Holland Park Road, in which Mr. Phil 
May is a near neighbour to Sir Frederick 
Leighton, and only the tax-collector knows 
how many other skilful wielders of the pen 
and paint-brush. In our sketch (p. 342) 
there may be seen a number of little doors, 
which look something like the entrances to 
so many rabbit hutches. But they are not 
entrances to rabbit hutches. We treat the 
simile with the contempt it merits, since 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S TOWN 
ADDRESS, 
(Caford and Cambridge Club.) 


(Shakespeare) reminded us that | 
the stereotyper’s assistant was 
clamouring for the next sketch, 
so our artist lazily went and 
bought a pencil, and proceeded 
out to 22 Barkston Gardens 
(Gloucester Road station) in 
order to sketch the residence 
of Miss Ellen Terry, who, besides 
being, as Mr. Clement Scott avers, this 
country’s greatest actress, is 
Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be. 
The house is built (of course) of brick, 
but, as Sir Frederick Leighton once 
remarked, “ where can you get a more 
artistic effect than a pretty red house 
surrounded by foliage?” It is five 
floors high, of the imitation Elizabethan 
order. The bow windows of the first 
two floors are indeed gay (or were 
when we drew them) with all sorts of 
flowers, which Miss Terry takes great 
pride in tending come every morning. 
Of a very different sort is the house 
of that famous physician, Dr. Broad- 
bent, 84 Brook Street, almost at the 
north-east corner of Grosvenor Square. , 
It is a huge place, painted yellow. —s 
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each of these portals 
opens into a studio. 
On some of the doors 
thereare several names, 
not painted up in bold 
black, like those in the 
Temple, but scratched 
on, burnt in, or desig- 
nated solely by visit- 
ing cards fastened on 
with tin-tacks. This 
remarkable by-street 
runs between Melbury 
Road and Addison 
Road, and is only a 
few minutes’ walk from 
High Street, Kensing- 
ton, whither the gifted 
occupants of these 
hutches—we mean 
studios—go to get 
ee buns and glasses of 
itr win inne. milk at lunch time. 
Ihe wind being E. by 

S. when we took our sketch we were treated 
to pleasing passing scents of yellow ochre, 
boiled oil and varnish. So after all, it will 
be seen, painting seems not to be altogether 
the dreamily-esthetic occupation which it is 
generally represented to be by lady novelists. 
But the calling has its many pleasures, 
and when the sun is gone down and the 
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palette has 
been laid 
aside you 
could not 
find many 















cooler, = = 


quieterspots 
to wander 
along than 
this little off- 
thorough- 
fare. Many 
master- 
pieces, per- 
chance,have 
beendreamed 
of here j; 
during 
such 
evening 
strolls, 
and nota 4 
few 
sweet 
canvas 
love 
scenes 
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while the midnight moon has been shedding 
its rays on the lowly red walls of Holland 
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THE MAKING OF A GREAT EXHIBITION. 


By TANTALUS. 


Illustrated by RayMond Porter. 


AVING noted with great satis- to the private door of the big London show 
faction that that famous at Karl's Court with the object of interview- 
Indian Prince, His Highness ing the gentleman. 
the Raja Shri Chalapati For the benefit of the stalwart keeper of 
Vencatesveta Ranga Rao _ the portal in question I anglicised the name, 
Bahadur of Bobbili, K.C.I.E., and casually inquired whether Mr. 8. C. V. 
was, one of the patrons of the Empire of — R. R. B. Bobbili were at home. 
India Exhibition, I proceeded the other day The attendant looked puzzled and said 
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that he would see. Some, five minutes 
elapsed and then he returned with a reply 
to the effect that Mr. Bobbili was at home, 
but that as his home was some thousands 
of miles away he rather thought that there 
would be some slight difficulty in seeing him 
that afternoon. 

On further consideration I cordially agreed 
with him. So then I sought out Mr. W. E. 
Chapman, the manager of the Press depart- 
ment, and interviewed him instead. I found 
him signing letters. 

“Qne moment, sir,’ he said; “just a 
hundred more.” 
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not commence putting this one up until 
close on the beginning of this year.” 
“Tt must have been a tremendous busi- 
ness. How many hands did you employ 7” 
“On an average there were working con- 
tinously between 2000 and 2500 mon, 
Occasionally we would get 300 navvies in 
for one day and put them on a special job. 
If you'll come into my office I can show 
you some photographs of the building of the 
exhibition in its various stages.” 
And a unique collection they proved. One 
represented a great barren waste, the next 
one showed the 





He attached his ‘ 
signature to the 
century of epistles 
and then smiled 
blandly. 

** Now,” he said, 
“let’s take awalk.” 

We therefore 
perambulated the 
exhibition. After 
we had traversed 
about two miles [ 
inquired rather 
anxiously as to 
whether we had 
got half-way. 

“Oh, no! the 
exhibition covers 
twenty-six acres. 
Come along.” 

But I knew 
better than that, 
and warily stop- 
ping opposite the 
elephants I fed the 
great’ beasts with 
doughnuts for 
such . length of From a photo by] 
time that Mr. A SCENE 
Chapman forgot 
all about going the rest of the distance. 

After this I got my worthy manager into 
a quiet corner and began at the beginning. 

“The beginning ?” he said, repeating my 
query. “ Well the beginning was the end of 
the last London exhibition at Earl’s Court. 
We did not commence operations directly 
Captain Boyton went away. You see, the 
water show closed its doors a month eerlier 
than it should have done, but as soon as 
that month had elapsed the work of demo- 
lition commenced. Altogether it took two 
months to pull down the old exhibition.” 

* Tro months !” 

“TI repeat—two months, so that we did 
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first pole of the 
first piece of scaf- 
folding, the next 
half a great wall, 
the next walls and 
a bit of roof, and 
so on. 

“All snapshots,” 
said my _ host 
lightly. “ Here, 
you see, is the 
foundation - stone 
of the exhibition, 
laid by Mrs. Imre 
Kiralfy. I can 
only leave you to 
imagine how all 
the different parts 
of the place were 
built up bit by 
bit until at last 
the whole stood 
out, radiant, 
dazzling and com- 
plete, and ready 
for the public by 
May 29th.” 

“And it was 
all done in five 
months ?” 

“ Yes, in spite of the great fall, you know, 
which destroyed three months’ work. I 
daresay you will recollect reading in the 
newspapers how the huge structure which 
Mr. Kiralfy erected from the Paris Hippo- 
drome was blown down one Sunday during the 
ereat March gales that did so much damage. 

“No one was about, and when the 
directors were wired to and informed of the 
catastrophe it was too late to do anything. 
If it had been on a week-day we could have 
put a gang of men on and saved the major 
portion of the hippodrome by passing strong 
ropes round it. But the men were far away 
when it happened, and on the following 
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went home, and by 3 p.m., when he 
met his co-directors, had planned out 
the Indian Garden whichstands on the 
site originally occupied by the hippo- 
drome. What remained of the great 
boundary-walls he utilised for 
the building of a covered walk. 
In the middle he ran up a 
bandstand. Within a week 
he had effected a wonderful 
transformation — the hippo- 
drome had vanished and a 
beautiful garden had appeared 
in its stead. 

“Mr. Imre Kiralfy,” added 
Mr. Chapman enthusiastically, “is a 
wonderful man. I have seen him 
confronted with what were ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulties, 
but he has never once been at a loss. 
‘Oh,’ he says quietly, after a minute’s 


thought, ‘that’s all right. Do so- 


is at an end.” 
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THE BURMESE DANCING GIRLS. 


were snapped into three or four pieces.” 
“ And how did Mr. Kiralfy take it ?” 
“As he takes everything—with the most 
stoical philosophy. At 10 a.m. he came 
here, saw exactly what had happened, 


and-so and so-and-so.’ And the difficulty 


I quite agreed with Mr. Chapman’s eulogy 
of the Director-General of the Empire of 
India Exhibition. Gazing down at 


~~ tremendous place from the 
Great Wheel it is hard to 
realise that it is the concep- 
tion of just one man’s brain. 
Not only is a wonderful know- 
ledge of architecture displayed 
in the general plan of this 
monster pleasure resort, there 
is also superb judgment mani- 
fested in the actual allotment 
of the space to this and tha 
feature, so that no one part 
occupies an undue amount of 
acreage. 

Indeed the cunning of the 
master designer, the sense of 
colour shown, which one only 
finds inan artist of extraordinary 
calibre, and the grip he has 
brought to bear on the smallest 
Luessrs. Robey co details of the ins and outs and 

turns and twists which go to 
make up a truly gigantic ex- 





morning Mr. Kiralfy came and found just a hibition, all these points force themselves 
vast ruin in place of the splendid erection on the thoughtful spectator’s attention again 
which he had spent so much time and 


and again. 


trouble over. Many of the great iron pillars “ But you have not completed your build- 
ing operations yet ?” I asked. 
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“ By no means,” he replied. “ The people 
who come here would be surprised if they 
could but peep behind the scenes and see 
what is going on. Weare building a gigantic 
theatre, which will be open all through the 
winter—a theatre which will hold with the 
greatest comfort more than 5000 people. 
Come and see it.” 

Then Mr. Chapman led me through a laby- 
rinth of scaffolding and incipient walls and 
growing staircases and passages just in their 
teens, until we reached a tremendous building. 

“This place is constructed of iron,” ex- 
plained my guide; “the roof-span is only 
exceeded by one building in England, being 
217 ft. The height of the theatre from 
floor to ceiling is 117 ft., the stage is 315 ft. 
long by 100 ft. in depth, with a proscenium 
opening of 186 ft. A score of important 
novelties in the way of effects will be pro- 
duced here, commencing with a spectacular 
history of India. When the erection of the 
exhibition commenced this was the first build- 
ing started on, but the work was greatly 
retarded by the severity of the winter. You 
‘an imagine the difficulty there was in working 
with iron during those two dreary ice-bound 
months. On one morning eleven men were 
sent to the hospital frostbitten !” 

I gazed with wonder at the hundreds of 
workmen—some on the gigantic stage (which 
holds 3000 performers), some right up at a 
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GLASS-BLOWERS AT WORK. 
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giddy height laying the electric light appa- 
ratus along the roof, some putting down a 
cement flooring, some painting, a great many 
hammering, a small army of carpenters and 
upholsterers putting up seats. It was 
like a gigantic hive, without a single 
drone. 

“The advantage of this place will 
be,” said Mr. Chapman, “ that every 
seat will be a good one. There isa 
not a pillar to intercept the view 
anywhere. Every seat will be uphol- 
stered, and everyone will have plenty 
of room.” 

In proof of which statement Mr. 
Chapman showed me the exact 
amount of space which is being 
allotted to each seat, and from wha 
I could see, I should say that each 
space would hold a large arm-chair. 

“But come,” said my guide, “and 
let us wander on again.” 

We therefore moved lazily through 
a little more of the 26 acres — 
through the Central Hall, through 
the Electrical Machinery Hall, through 
the Imperial Gardens, the Colon- 
nades, the Indian City, the Bazaar, 
the Rotunda, the Ducal Hall—paused 
for a few minutes to listen to the loud 
chatter of the Indian jugglers and 
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the Indian Garden whichstands on the 
site originally occupied by the hippo- 
drome. What remained of the great 
boundary-walls he utilised for 
the building of a covered walk. 
In the middle he ran up a 
bandstand. Within a week 
he had effected a wonderful 
transformation — the hippo- 
drome had vanished and a 
heautifulgarden had appeared 
in its stead. 

“Mr. Imre Kiralfy,” added 
Mr. Chapman enthusiastically, “is a 
wonderful man. I have seen him a 
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“ By no means,” he replied. “ The people 
who come here would be surprised if they 
could but peep behind the scenes and see 
what is going on. Weare building a gigantic 
theatre, which will be open all through the 
winter—a theatre which will hold with the 
greatest comfort more than 5000 people. 
Come and see it.” 

Then Mr. Chapman led me through a laby- 
rinth of scaffolding and incipient walls and 
growing staircases and passages just in their 
teens, until we reached a tremendous building. 

“This place is constructed of iron,” ex- 
plained my guide; “the roof-span is only 
exceeded by one building in England, being 
217 ft. The height of the theatre from 
floor to ceiling is 117 ft., the stage is 315 ft. 
long by 100 ft. in depth, with a proscenium 
opening of 186 ft. A score of important 
novelties in the way of effects will be pro- 
duced here, commencing with a spectacular 
history of India. When the erection of the 
exhibition commenced this was the first build- 
ing started on, but the work was greatly 
retarded by the severity of the winter. You 
can imagine the difficulty there was in working 
with iron during those two dreary ice-bound 
months. On one morning eleven men were 
sent to the hospital frostbitten !” 

I gazed with wonder at the hundreds of 
workmen—some on the gigantic stage (which 
holds 3000 performers), some right up at a 
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cement flooring, some painting, a great many 
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like a gigantic hive, without a single 
drone. 

“The advantage of this place will 
be,” said Mr. Chapman, “ that every 
seat will be a good one. There isa 
not a pillar to intercept the view 
anywhere. Every seat will be uphol- 
stered, and everyone will have plenty 
of room.” 

In proof of which statement Mr. 
Chapman showed me the exact 
amount of space which is_ being 
allotted to each seat, and from what 
I could see, I should say that each 
space would hold a large arm-chair. 

“But come,” said my guide, “and 
let us wander on again.” 

We therefore moved lazily through 
a little more of the 26 acres — 
“x through the Central Hall, through 
the Electrical Machinery Hall, through 
the Imperial Gardens, the Colon- 
nades, the Indian City, the Bazaar, 
the Rotunda, the Ducal Hall—paused 
for a few minutes to listen to the loud 
chatter of the Indian jugglers and 
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tue music from the four bands that enliven 
the visitors ; to, gaze on Mr. Rowland Ward's 
brilliant. groups of wild animal life in the 
Jungle ; to inhale the appetising odours of 
the Curry House; to watch a dance in the 
Burmese Palace Theatre, and to exchange a 
few words with such worthies as Messrs. Juma 
Alladeen and Mohammed Baksh, Wood 
Carvers, of Shahpur, who were plying their 
trade with the utmost industry and skill. 

But it would take a week to see and 
examine everything in the exhibition 
properly, and here it was almost time for our 
most industrious Press manager to go. back 
and sign a few more centuries of letters. 
But there were a few more questions to be 
put first. “For instance : “I can see the top 
of a mosque peeping up behind there,” | 
said. ‘* Why do you not let the public go over 
that?” 

“It’s private, sir. We had to build it for 
the Mohammedans, who refused to come 
over unless we provided a suitable place of 
worship for them.” 

“And being good followers of the 
Prophet, do they retire five times a day to 
worship there ? ” 

“Well, I’m sorry to say,” said Mr. Chap- 
man, “that they don’t. In fact they 
cannot be spared more than three times a 
day. And when you take into consideration 
that they have an hour off for lunch and 
half-an-hour for tea, you will understand 
that their time is a good deal cut into as 
it is. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Chapman, as we 
walked hastily by the elephants (who were 
eagerly interrogating us on the subject of 
more doughnuts), “we have to use a great 
deal of tact with those Indians. The rules 
of caste prevail as much over here as they 
do in their own land. I daresay you know 
that those of higher rank lose caste if they 
but speak to those of a lower class of life. 
They even eat entirely different food, worship 
apart and live apart. These are some of 
the minor difficulties connected with running 
an exhibition of this kind.” 

“T trust all the animals are well be- 
haved ?” 

“Oh, very. When the Burmese elephants 
first came they used to trumpet very loudly 
before they got used to it. They're quiet 
enough now.” 

* And the yaks ?” 

“Gentle as lambs. Don’t give any trouble 
whatever. Look at those fellows who are in 
charge of them. They have given themselves 
over to smoking cigarettes, you will observe.” 
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* And the Burmese girls ? 
“Oh,” with a smile, “you must go and 
interview ‘them for yourself. I have no 
doubt you will find them charming. And 
now I must be off.” 

So we shook hands, and Mr. Chapman— 
who, I may mention, has spent four years in 
India, and been in most other parts of the 
world ; is a member of the Savage Club, and 
has made a name in journalism, first as 
interviewer (“ Ithuriel” in the Topical Times), 
and afterwards as editor of London—went 
off to attend to his multifarious duties in 
his capacity of Press manager to what has 
been well described as “the largest exhibi- 
tion of a single country ever attempted in 
the world.” 

And so, being left to wander about at my 
own sweet will, I straightway went and 
interviewed the Burmese girls, but as I was 
entirely unacquainted with Burmese, end 
they knew very little “ Ingleesh,” the con- 
versation was not as brisk as it might have 
been. Thence I went to the Great Wheel, 
which was in a state of repose, since the 
chains were being replaced with steel cables 
in order that the progress of the huge affair 
might be rather more rapid. By the time 
these lines appear in print the Wheel will 
have been running merrily round for a 
month or more. 

However, I was struck with no little 
wonder myself when informed that the axle 
alone weighs 60 tons; that each car is 24 
feet long, 9 feet wide, 10 feet high, and 
weighs 54 tons; that there are cight plat- 
forms to take passengers from; that each 
cable is over 1000 feet in length, and weighs 
8 tons; that each column is 150 feet high 
and 4 feet square; and that the whole 
structure, which weighs no less than 3000 
tons, is one of the greatest engineering feats 
of the century. I may mention, too, that 
this gigantic concern is run by a separate 
company, and, beyond the fact that it 
stands in its grounds, is not in any other 
way connected with the company that has 
given the Indian Exhibition to London. 

Finally, the Wheel is capable of carrying 
1600 passengers in each revolution to ¢ 
height of 400 feet from the earth. Such, 
indeed, is the altitude of the Wheel that the 
honest Harrovian, standing up in the topmost 
car, can almost pick out, with the aid of a 
powerful telescope, the form of his wife 
sitting on the leads of their house in the 
village on the Hill. I have not tried the 
experiment myself, but I should think this 
is almost possible. 
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Jupiter Pluvius—a damp gentleman, whom 
I do not care about interviewing—is only 
allowed to interfere in a small measure with 
the visitors to the exhibition, since sixteen 
acres are under cover. And there are heaps 
of things to see indoors. . For instance, the 
relics of the Honourable East India Company 
are interesting enough in themselves to be- 
guile a wet evening away. Here is the 
dagger taken from the body of ‘Tippoo 
Sahib ; also the same worthy’s walking stick, 
made from the jawbone of a swordfish ; a 
model of a heavy elephant battery ; the East 
India Company's unique collection of china, 
and the identical teapot used by the court of 
directors ; a ticket of admission to Warren 
Hastings’ trial; portraits of Indian cele- 
brities,and of Englishmen who have performed 
ereat deeds in India; a large collection of 
rare Indian coins, all of great interest to the 
ardent numismatist; a large number of 
charters and other relics lent by the India 
Office, and a host of other curios. 

Then there is the Loan Collection, con- 
taining wonderful old swords and other 
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ghastly weapons, and the collection of 
pictures, all of which deal with Indian 
subjects. 

In fact the Earl’s Court Exhibition is one 
great mass of Indian delight. That it is 
highly appreciated is apparent from the 
number of visitors who pass through the 
turnstiles. The other Saturday there were 
nearly 90,000 people present. 

But — elephants, curry - houses, Burmese 
girls, and smiling dromedaries apart—I like 
to dream of the exhibition as it is when the 
day is done and the thousands of incan- 
descent lights are throwing a silvery gleam 
on to the water in the Imperial Gardens ; 
when the gondolas glide through the arches 
and make stately progress along the still 
lake ; when the band renders a melody that 
is in perfect harmony with the surroundings ; 
when young men and maidens sit side by 
side and drink in with eyes and ears the 
sights and sounds around them; when the 
hot summer night is tempered by the 
gentlest breeze—this, this is the witching 
time ! 
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WHAT WOMEN’S DRESS COSTS. 
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j] HAT does it cost to dress well ? 
—The answer to this question 
naturally depends on one’s 
idea of what dress means. 
Of course with calico at four- 
pence three-farthings a yard, 
and rough-and-ready serge at tenpence, a 
woman may be protected against the elements 
at comparatively little outlay. But who is 
she whom this contents ? “ Give me luxuries, 
and I will dispense with necessaries,” is the 
ery of foolish virgins all the world over, from 
the negress who barters bananas for beads, 
to the Belgravian beauty who sacrifices love 
to a title. If both luxuries and necessaries 
can be provided, so much the better. 

A great deal has been said and written as 
to what the annual budget. of a woman of 
fashion should be, opinions varying with 
individuals. I have been interested in 
gathering the opinions of experts on so 
momentous a subject. A Parisian journalist, 
Monsieur Gaston Jollivet, who has gone 
deeply into the matter, may be the mouth- 
piece of his fellows. He has delightfully 
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liberal ideas as to the necessary expenditure, 
ideas by which, let us hope, Madame Gaston 
Jollivet benefits, if such a person exists. 
This is the result of his experience. 

A millionairess, he considers, must needs 
reckon on an annual outlay of over 100,000 
francs, a formidable sum even when converted 
into English pounds sterling. A professional 
beauty (the title is out of date, but the pro- 
fession exists) will find that 20,000 francs, 
or £800 a year, will suffice for matters of 
the toilette, strictly exclusive of jewellery. 

The sympathies of M. Jollivet, however, 
are apparently with neither. He considers 
that both are able to manage their own 
affairs with little help from him; but his 
heart goes out to the fair sufferer whom 
Fate or a niggardly husband condemns to 
an outlay of only £240. For her he is full 
of helpful suggestions. On 6000 francs he 
considers it is possible to make a good 
appearance, but only by the exercise of rigid 
economy. 

“The clever woman,” he observes, “ is she 
who appears to spend much more money on 
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her toilette than she actually possesses. How 
best to do this is a problem to which she 
must devote all her time, taste and tact.” 
First, she must seek the co-operation of 
kindly acquaintances wealthier than herself, 
who will invite or permit her to accompany 
them when they visit the a/elers of the great 
dressmakers and milliners with whom alone 
they deal. In these sanctuaries of fashion 
she must seek for inspiration. Perhaps she 
may even find a devoted friend to lend her 
pattern gowns, which she will have carried 
out at comparatively trifling cost by a clever 
seamstress, a little-known milliner, or even 
by her maid, if the latter is capable and 
receptive. 

Indeed, for the woman who has but £240 
a year to’spend on dress a smart maid is an 
absolute necessity. According to our author 
she must, in order to succeed in her ambition, 
look to every detail herself, and see that 
nothing is wasted. Under her supervision 
the ball-gown of last year must be trans- 
formed into the petticoat of this; acting on 
her suggestions hats are re-modelled, and 
such furs and laces as the family can boast 
are shown off to advantage. She frequents 
bargain sales, but purchases only what she 
can turn to account. If she visits a factory 
or a manufacturing centre she does not 
lose an opportunity of picking up sartorial 
treasures at cost price. She keeps a list of 





Perplexity of the rich woman, who must find something 
fresh in design for her twentieth new gown ! 


shops where articles both good and cheap 
may be had. 

If, on her miserable £240 a year, she is 
able to employ a dressmaker, she must come 
to no hasty decision as to who will have her 
custom. Big firms care only for clients who 
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can pay big prices, and are likely to give 
their worst work and intolerably patronising 
airs to others. How intolerably patronising 
the airs, how 
inferior the 
work of a 
first-rate 
dressmaker 
can be is real- 
ised only by 
those of mod- | 
est means. 

Our clever 
woman pre- 
fers toemploy 
the first hand 
of some noted oes. 
establish- <<™ 
Perplexity of the poor woman, who 

must find an idea, suited to all 
times and seasons, for her one new 
gown! 


ment, who is 
setting up in 
business for 
herself, and 
offers temptingly low prices to secure patron- 
age. One or two gowns turned out by 
Madame Chose in her best style will serve as 
models for the maid or a little sewing girl to 
copy. No fantastic garments are chosen for 
the purpose—no eccentricities in style or 
trimming, cut or colouring, such as are re- 
markable at the time and soon out of date. 
To indulge in a dress that is all red or all 
yellow a rich and varied wardrobe is needed, 
while a black or sombre toilette frequently 
worn excites no comments. On furs alone the 
clever woman spends much money, and furs 
she picks up in summer when prices are low. 
Every two or three years she buys a pretty 
seal coat or astrakhan jacket. or linen 
she goes to the convents (to Englishwomen 
may we suggest Irish peasant workers ?), 
taking with her as models, to be copied 
cheaply, a chemise, petticoat, etc., bought at 
some fashionable warehouse. In considera- 
tion of the straitened circumstances that 
afflict the fair object of M. Jollivet’s solici- 
tude, she is recommended to avoid a multi- 
plicity of morning jackets, silk vests and 
Jerseys, silk stockings and lace stockings, 
and while studying elegance, to avoid such 
trimmings for her underwear as will notably 
increase her washing-bill—no trifle in Paris. 

“Rich or poor,” says her mentor, “ she 
must have good corsets, since a good corset 
is indispensable if a woman wishes to have 
a well-fitting gown.” So, too, with boots, 
shoes and gloves. It is in careful attention 
to such details that the illusion of wealth 
and style is kept up. Perfumery had better 
be bought at the sales, and of good quality ; 
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but the wisest plan is to choose some delicate 
and lasting sachet powder to sprinkle in every 
cupboard, drawer, box and wardrobe, thus 
communicating to all garments a faint and 
subtle odour at once delightful and dis- 
tinctive. 

Such family jewels as the lady possesses 
must be made the most of, and she is per- 
mitted on occasion to borrow from relatives. 

She must learn to regulate her economies. 
One year she will sacrifice a couple of gowns 
to renew her linen, which should last three or 
four years with ordinary care. The next she 
will save to buy a new cloak, or to reset her 
trinkets. If she spends on a given occasion, 
she retrenches on another, and so manages 
to present to the world as good an appearance 
as a rival who can afford to dispense money 
with both hands. 

* * * * * 

Though M. Gaston Jollivet disdains to 
notice women who perforce spend less than 
£240 a year on dress, though he apparently 
affects to believe such creatures do not exist, 
there are many—low be it breathed—who 
contrive to manage on a smaller sum. Con- 
scious, as one who has studied his brilliant 
pages must be, of the degradation of the 
confession, I admit, at the risk of forfeiting 
for ever the esteem of the reader, that I 
belong to the ignoble, the grovelling, the 
unchronicled multitude that escape his ken, 
as animalcule escape the unassisted vision. 
How much less my annual budget amounts 
to is a secret that will die with me. While 
consenting to strike off the odd £40, self- 
respect forbids the revelation of further 
concessions. J have heard and read, how- 





Problem for the rich woman: On which of the many gowns shall she fix her 
choice for to-day’s wear ? 
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ever, of persons who strike off the £200, 


and—pray whisper it in the very smallest 





Problem for the poor woman: How to sufficiently 
disguise last year’s gown that it may pass for 
a new creation ? 


type—present a good appearance on the forty, 
Of course I do not know them, and into the 
depths represented by an annual outlay of 
£30 and £20 respectively I refuse to plunge. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE SKIRT. 

Are the days of the petticoat numbered ? 
Is the sacred vestment, the symbol of our 
sex, to disappear, growing rarer year by year 
until it becomes the badge of the old-world 
few, a relic of the days of woman’s servi- 
tude, and finally is relegated with ruffs 
and — farthingales 
to the glass cases 
of our museums ? 

If it vanishes, 
how many of our 
proverbs will be 
pointless? No 
male creature can 
be said to love a 
knickerbocker— 
which will be the 
probablesubstitute 
for the doomed 
garment——nor to 
shelter himself 
behind a knicker- 
bocker (the very 
idea is preposter- 
ous), nor to be un- 
der knickerbocker 
government. 
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English speech must be remodelled with 
our garb, and then in literature what notes 
and explanations will be necessary. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 

Like little mice stole in and out 
will need half a page of comment and eluci- 
dation in an age when feet will be only too 
prominent a feature of woman’s anatomy. 

The prospect is not cheerful. Docked of 

our skirts we shall be divested of our most 
potent charm, and, facing the world as bi- 
furcated individuals, be no longer women 
but lesser men. Balzac says: ‘‘ Zoule notre 
société est dans la jupe. Oter la jupe a la 


femme, adieu la coquetterie ; plus de passions. 
Dans la jupe est la toute puissance: la ow a 
ny aque des pagnes il wy a@ pas Wamour.” 





SOME ECONOMICAL SUGGESTIONS: 
For morning wear, tennis, or boating. 


Balzac is right. To fall in love with a 
woman in knickerbockers is almost an im- 
possibility. 

I may be reminded that never was the 
skirt more in evidence than now ;. but alas ! 
this would appear to be its apogee— 

And when it moveth next must needs descend. 
With the pride that goes before destruction, 
and conscious of its esthetic supremacy, it 
makes itself a burden and a weariness, as 
if it designed to perish unregretted even by 
those who fain would cherish it. In these 
latter days it ill becomes the skirt to assert, 
like some tyrannical monarch, its power over 
womankind. It risks a revolution, a revolu- 
tion begun, as might naturally be expected, 
by a wheel. 

For gencrations fashion hes decreed that 
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we should wear skirts that made progression 
a difficulty, if not a danger, on the many 
wet and windy days that fall to our lot. We 
bore with it in unreasoning patience, and on 
this it has presumed. Here and there a 
daring rebel, like Mrs. Amelia Bloomer or 
Dr. Mary Walker, cast aside convention. 
Womenkind as a body groaned, but sub- 
mitted, terrified perhaps into resignation by 
thoughts of the alternative. 

Timidly from time to time suggestions 
were made that in this variable climate we 
might with advantage be permitted, when 
walking, to don dresses just reaching to the 
ankles. Woman, it was suggested, like man, 
had but two hands. Unlike man, she had 
never shirked carrying parcels; why should 
she, in addition, be expected to 
keep trailing garments out of the 
mud while holding an umbrella 
in the teeth of the blast ? 

That she did this, and did it 
with comparative success, in- 
spired respect for her powers ; 
but could it be denied that it 
entailed an expenditure of 
strength and ability that might 
be more profitably employed ? 
So ran the murmur; but 
Fashion frowned and _ protests 
died away. The skirt triumphed 
and expanded, weightier, more 
voluminous than ever; it seemed 
to threaten chastisement with 
scorpions where hitherto it had 
chastised with whips. As a 
haughty beauty, faulty yet lov- 
able, secure in her charms and 
her pride of power, tries in sheer 
wantonness the patience of her 
wooers, the skirt has unwisely 
tested the endurance of its votaries. It 
despises, and with reason, its ungainly 
rival ; but these be parlous days. The time 
is past when women prized appearance more 
than comfort. 

Moderate reform was all we asked or 
desired. Now it would seem as if Fashion 
was about to rush from one extreme to the 
other, and having made up her mind to re- 
form, was about to reform our skirts—still 
dear, though erring—off the face of the earth. 
The great revolution in matters personal, as 
in matters political, has had its beginnings 
in France. Strange to say, England—the 
home of common-sense and the tailor-made 
girl—England is unwillingly adopting a cos- 
tume that she might have been expected to 
originate. This is a turn of the wheel in 
2 8B 
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more senses than one, since it is to cycling 
we owe the final evolution of the knicker- 
bocker as an article of feminine attire. 

The knickerbocker, to be sure, came in 
some ten or twelve years ago, when the eel- 
skin dresses were in their glory, their scanty 
dimensions affording no space for the ample 
frilled petticoats of silk and cambric that 
in earlier days delighted the souls of our 
mothers. The combination garment, in 
finest lawn, be-laced and be-ribboned, was the 
thin edge of the wedge, and, despite objec- 
tions, became an established fact. 

The knickerbocker followed, in its begin- 


For afternoon wear, ‘at homes,” receptions. 


nings knitted or of flannel, finally of woollen 
material. At first it was diffident and self- 
conscious, hiding itself under gowns, some- 
times beneath a gorgeous upper petticoat as 
well; occasionally it even made believe to 
be a petticoat by adding frills of silk to its 
knee-band ; now it has grown bolder. 
Encouraged by the votaries of the wheel 
it has thrown aside its silken adjuncts, 
aspires to depose the skirt, and boldly pro- 
claims itself “the dress of the future.” 
Should its boast be well founded (which 
heaven forefend !) it will be useless to protest 
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that it is unbecoming and ungraceful. Hav- 
ing once cast aside the trammels of petticoats 
and enjoyed the delights of unfettered limbs, 
women, despite their esthetic leanings and 
regard for appearances, may prove unwilling 
to resign their new-found independence. 

Skirts will probably be reserved for house 
and evening wear, at most for the carriage, 
and, as far as health and comfort are con- 
cerned, no one will be the worse, though 
lovers of the picturesque will mourn. 

This, however, is not just yet-—some of us 
pray it never may be—but the skirt must 
not encroach too far. We cannot shut our 


For balls, concerts, or the theatre. 


eyes to the rapid increase of the so-called 
‘rational ” cycling costume in our streets. 
It is an accomplished and too often hideous 
fact. The eye perhaps in time will grow 
accustomed to its eccentricities, and the 
small boy who represents public opinion will 
cease to scoff, 

Meantime, an advantage to be drawn from 
the prominence given to girl cyclists and 
their dress is that the ordinary woman will 
now perhaps be suffered to go about her 
business in a plain tweed gown that clears 
the mud and leaves her hands free. 
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A QUESTION is sometimes raised as to the 

Autobio- Merits and demerits of an autobio- 
graphical graphical form in fiction. There 

Fiction. js 4 good deal to be said on both 
sides. ‘To begin with, it is probably true 
that it is easier to tell a story pretty well in 
the assumed person of one of the characters 
than in any other way. The narrative 
becomes simple, progresses in the main 
through a single series of incidents, and 
speaks from one dominant point of view. 
There may be, of course, some difficulties 
arising from the absence or probable ignor- 
ance of the supposed narrator, but a little 
stagecraft surmounts them. Again, where a 
bygone age or state of society is represented 
the proper colour is easier to give if a 
contemporary be supposed to tell the story. 
On the other hand, something is likely to be 
sacrificed ; the book fills a narrower field and 
the general impression may be weakened. 
The author is apt to become engrossed in the 
one character who is his spokesman, and, 
even if he avoids this error, he cannot pay 
full attention to the motives of the other 
persons of his drama without appearing to 
endow his narrator with an almost super- 
natural clairvoyance. This last objection is 
a formidable one in a book which is primarily 
occupied with the development of character 
and the reciprocal influence of mind on mind. 
Here the author would seem best placed when 
he stands outside and above all his puppets, 
and can, virtute officii, speak with full and 
equal knowledge and authority of all that is 
going on inside each of them. But where 
the book is mainly concerned with incident 
(for, after all, the most breathless “story of 
adventure” cannot avoid some character- 
drawing) the objection is much less strong. 
Here character is generally of a less involved 
and subtle nature, and _ is_ sufficiently 
Copyright in the United States of America, 1895, by 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
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developed in and exhibited by the incidents. 
For such books the autobiographic: al form is 
suitable enough, and has one positive advan- 
tage, inasmuch ‘as it keeps the reader always 
in close touch with the chief actor and best 
attains the object of making him feel what 
the hero feels as the dangers close round or, 
at last, the hardly hoped-for refuge is won. 
If mere vividness be the goal it can probably 
be best obtained by making a leading char- 
acter tell the story. For these reasons the 
method seems to be much more safely applied 
in what are roughly called novels of incident 
than in what are with equal roughness styled 
novels of character. But of course this 
rule is not universal, and could not be, if for 
no other reason than that there is no funda- 
mental distinction between these two forms 
of novel; they slide into one another (to 
which class does Esmond belong ?), and even 
where they diverge most widely, as, for 
instance, in Mr. Henry James’s social studies 
and Mr. Rider Haggard’s romances, both are 
still studies of men as affected by incidents. 
The difference between them can perhaps be 
expressed by saying that in one class the 
incidents exist for the sake of the characters 
and in the other the characters for the sake 
of the incidents ; and could the mind of the 
writer be opened and examined during the 
formation of his story it would pr obably be 
found that the novelist of character gets his 
people first and then considers what environ- 
ment and incidents will best exhibit them, 
their ways and their idiosyncrasies, while the 
novelist of incident invents his plot first 
and then fills in the people who will best 
serve to heighten the effect of it. Thus the 
one begins with a man and finds him a 
situation, the other begins with a situation 
and fits a man into it, and, to return to the 
original point, the one will generally want to 
talk about his man, and look at him from 
all possible points of view, giving his own 
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opinion of him and the opinion of other 
sorts of people (embodied in the other 
characters), while the other will often find 
that he can put into his man’s mouth quite 
enough reflection and self-revelation to give 
point and poignancy to the situation which 
is the great subject of the book. It is 
curious, and may perhaps lend some little 
confirmation to these suggestions, that the 
novel to which I have referred as having a 
foot in both fields, although professing to be 
told entirely by its hero, is in reality only 
partly autobiographical in form, for Colonel 
Esmond often steps aside, the narrative falls 
in the third person, and although the style 
appropriate to Colonel Esmond and_ his 
period is always preserved, yet the author 
in fact becomes the narrator. Thus the 
advantages of both methods ‘are preserved, 
although, of course, by an expenditure of 
skill in avoiding a very probable confusion 
that it would tax any other writer to rival. 


THERE is a question which I have long 
desired to ask, but I have only 
* just summoned up my courage. It 
is common knowledge that certain classes of 
society in this country show an irregularity in 
their treatment of the letter 4. This is well 
enough, and nobody would dream of quar- 
relling with the habit. The peculiarity is, 
no doubt, a survival of local dialects, and it 
finds parallels, I believe, in other parts of the 
world. Indeed I have a hazy recollection 
(from Oxford days) that the Greeks of dif- 
ferent cities used to chaff one another on 
their various treatments of the aspirate. My 
question is more difficult and mysterious. [ 
may as well blurt it out. Why has the 
aristocracy, which should afford to the rest 
of us a mirror of correct speech, boycotted 
the letter gy? That it has is certain. As I 
ride by on my ’bus, or sit in the pit, no y 
is audible from the passing carriages or from 
the stalls, at which I gaze longingly. Is this 
habit also a survival? Is it Norman? I 
wish to know, because knowledge is a guide 
to conduct, and if the practice has a really 
sound basis I should desire to adopt it. 
Perhaps the case is one of atavism, and the 
habit descends from eminent but illiterate 
ancestors, who may have forced King John 
to sign Magna Charta, but could not have 
signed it themselves to save their lives. On 
the other hand some persons consider the 
elimination of gy to be due to the intimate 
and affectionate cult of the horse. I am 
myself inclined to this opinion, but of course 
it only removes the difficulty one step farther 
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back; for why is it that nobody whose 
avocations make him see much of horses ever 
pronounces a g, or wears trousers loose 
enough for him, or a moustache, or a collar 
in which he can turn his head? Be the 
explanation what it may, it will be interesting 
to observe whether the banishment of g from 
the politest circles proves permanent. Aris- 
tocracies are stubborn we know (and the 
General Election may intensify the pride of 
ours), but still they change in the end. We 
have recently seen ours, regardless of long 
years of abuse and scorn, take the bicycle to 
its heart at last ; it might during the seasou 
have been seen daily performing the exercise 
once considered peculiar to “‘cads on castors.” 
When, therefore, I see great folk beginnin’ 
to ride bicycles and thinkin’ nothin’ of comin’ 
down Piccadilly or runnin’ round and round 
Battersea Park, explorin’ the savage recesses 
of the City, and even invadin’ (or proposin’ 
to invade) Hyde Park itself on these plebeian 
machines, my mind takes a flight ahead and 
I look forward to the possibility that it may 
one day become fashionable to pronounce 
the letter y at the end of a word. Ido not 
however expect to live to see it. 


I THINK it was Bacon who observed that on 
“14.” the stream of time, as on other 

streams, it is the lighter things 
that float, the heavier (and more valuable) 
that sink. Certainly it is generally just 
the most interesting thing that is lost to 
posterity. I was reading the other day 
Mr. J. R. Robinson’s “ Life of ‘Old Q.,’” the 
fourth, last,and very bad Duke of Queensberry 
(it is an attractive book, in spite of certain 
vagaries in theconstruction of sentences) when 
the above reflection was inspired in my mind. 
The duke backed himself to produce a man 
who could eat more than any person whom 
his opponent could put into the field (or the 
trough, perhaps I ought to say). Here is 
the letter which the duke’s agent wrote to 
his Grace. “ My Lorp,—I have not time 
to state particulars, but merely to acquaint 
your Grace that your man beat his antago- 
nist by a pig and an apple-pie. (Signed) 
J. R.” Now this is a case in which the 
full score would have been a remarkable 
document. I wish J. R. had had more time, 
for to win, not by a (pig’s) head, but by 
a whole carcass and an apple-pie to boot, 
argues that the gross consumption of the 
combatants must have been enormous. Had 
it been a drinking-match we could under- 
stand the victory being won by several laps ; 
but a whole pig (and an apple-pie) is 
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prodigious. The duke made another wager 
and won it by an ingenuity that bordered 
on deceit. He bet that he would cause a 
letter to travel fifty miles in an hour ; the 
exploit seemed impossible in those days, but 
his Grace was equal to it. He posted a 
number of cricketers in a large circle, en- 
closed his letter in the interior of a cricket- 
ball and bade his cricketers throw the ball 
as rapidly as possible round and round the 
ring. In the result he won his wager with a 
good bit tospare. Probably the other gentle- 
man had something to say about such tactics. 
I was surprised to read that a nobleman so 
astute at wagering should have ended his 
career by so foolish an act as backing him- 
self to die at a given time. Had he backed 
himself to live he would have behaved sen- 
sibly ; but where lies the advantage in back- 
ing yourself to die, since if you lose you 
must pay, and if you win your executor gets 
the money? The duke lost and paid. For 
all that the book is not, in a strict view, a 
good book, and the man was not, even in a 
lax view, a good man, they are both in- 
teresting and worth an idle hour. 


THE recent General Election did not produce 

many new stories. There was, in- 
Flection deed, a pleasant example of what 

logicians call «gnoratio elenchi and 
plain men a missing of the point, afforded by 
the elector who, being asked if he were in 
favour of “One Man One Vote,” responded 
by inquiring who was the “blamed fool” 
that wanted to give two men one vote! But 
for the most part the jokes were as old or 
older than the political issues. Last election 
it was the Conservatives who “dammed ” the 
flowing tide in their posters; this time this 
enforced appearance of cheerfulness was im- 
posed on the other side. We heard again of 
the youthful candidate who, in reply to the 
scornful question whether his mother knew 
he was out, answered that the old lady would 
soon know he was 7, and of the much 
heckled candidate who, having been invited 
to answer with a plain yes or no many 
questions which did not admit of either 
answer, retorted with a variation on the 
old left-off-beating-your-mother puzzle and 
asked his tormentor to answer honestly, 
yes or no, whether he were more drunk 
than usual that night—an awkward question, 
as either a negative or an affirmative answer 
would seem to throw a lurid light on his 
habits. But the best, oldest and most 
popular of election stories is that concerning 
the puppies. I have met it in very many 
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parts of the country, and it never fails to 
elicit great applause. The speaker describes 
how a little while back he met a man with a 
basket of very young puppies, and the man 
invited him to purchase ‘a nice lot of Con- 
servative puppies.” For one reason or an- 
other he declined, but later on in the 
campaign he met the same man with the 
same puppies, but they were now commended 
as good Liberal puppies. ‘ Why,” the 
speaker represents himself as exclaiming, 
“when I met you before you said they were 
Conservative puppies!” (Now comes the 
point.) “Ay, but they’ve opened their 
eyes since then!” This story is exactly the 
sort of story that a public meeting likes. 
The humour of it is simple, obvious and 
primeval; moreover it has the sovereign 
virtue of an election story, namely, that by 
a mere transposition of ‘ Conservative ” and 
“ Liberal” it can be told equally well by the 
other side. Speakers from London are fool- 
ishly afr id of this story because it is not 
very young; but you may almost always 
rely on a local man telling it with an air of 
discovery, and when you see the immense 
success it has you are very sorry you didn’t 
tell it yourself. Another story which I met 
seemed to me a good example of the sort 
of shrewdness which abounds among what 
we scornfully call yokels; it was told in 
places where, rightly or wrongly, the squire 
was supposed to be a little too inquisitive 
about how his labourers voted. The hero 
of this story tells how he met Squire as they 
were both returning from the poll, and Squire 
said, “ Well, John, how have you voted ?” 
“Same as you, Squire, same as you,” John 
replies with hearty friendliness, and Squire 
goes off in benevolent contentment. ‘“ Well, 
so I did,” cries John triumphantly. “ Squire 
voted to please himself, and I voted to please 
myself. I voted same as he did.” This story 
has quite a classical flavour in its simple cun- 
ning, and was always highly appreciated ; 
whether its lesson is put in practice I don’t 
know, and whether it ought to be I leave to 
moralists to determine. Perhaps the only 
obvious moral is that which used to be 
drawn for us in our youth: “ Ask no ques- 
tions and you'll be told no lies.” 


ONE thing a candidate has to make up his 
mind to—of course he has to 
make up his mind both to and 
on a great many—is an absolute 
trust and confidence in his Election Agent. 
It used to be said that husband and wife 
were one, and that one was the husband, 


Election 
Agents. 
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We have changed all that; husband and 
wife are now one and a half, and that half 
is the husband. But candidate and agent 
are indeed one ; the agent is his employer's 
true alter ego, and although the candidate be 
pure as driven snow and ignorant as a wise 
candidate always is, yet a single indiscretion 
on the part of his agent may destroy him 
utterly. You have to trust not only to his 
honesty, but to his discretion, wariness, and 
hardness of heart. No piteous appeal may 
reach his pocket, although as many as you 
please may touch his heart ; no moment of 
good fellowship may surprise him into 
furnishing even an intimate friend with the 
most modest refreshment. Indeed one 
person was credited with having adopted the 
profession as being the only one in which 
everybody might treat him and he might 
treat nobody. Yet who is all that an 
Election Agent ought to be? And if any- 
body were, who else in this censorious world 
would believe it of him? Theologians talk 
of vicarious atonement; vicarious con- 
demnation is the doctrine in an election ; 
and one thinks better of human nature (as 
Lord Melbourne declared he did after he had 
been Prime Minister) when one sees in how 
very few instances any stumbling in their 
difficult duties is brought home to these 
officials, of whom so much is expected. 


Ir there be any class of the community that 

should by now be thoroughly 
of Hewices schooled, disciplined, chastised, 

humbled, brought to its senses, 
put in its place, and generally, as one’s nurse 
used to say, set to rights (a process of 
a violent and unpleasant description), it is 
that class whereof the writer of these lines is 
a humble member. In vain do we meekly 
bow our heads ; we cannot escape. I myself 
turn from paper to paper, from periodical to 
periodical—I do not buy them, of course, I 
read them at the club—seeking some haven 
in which the vices of the novelist may 
remain undenounced. Such a sheltered spot 
is hard to find. I confess to thinking that 
our brother penmen might let us down a 
little more easily ; but no doubt we descrve 
all we get, and we certainly must get at least 
a large proportion of what we deserve. We 
are, it seems, a vain, greedy, vulgar race of 
men, consumed by conceit, supposing that 
novels are the only form of literature, that 
we are always going to be as prosperous as 
we are now (“Thank heaven! thafs not 
likely,” say our friendly critics), wallowing 
in heaps of ill-gotten gold, up to the neck 
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in it. Just the other day, seeking relaxation 
and the improvement of my artistic instincts, 
I took up “The Yellow Book.” “ Here, at 
least,” I said with a sigh, “ nobody tries to 
improve anybody,” and I settled down for a 
comfortable half-hour. Alas! I was wrong ; 
I did not allow for Mr. Arthur Waugh. We 
have been unfortunate enough to incur his 
disapprobation, and he says, in effect, that we 
are little better than a lot of auctioneers. 
He has been in our company (oh, that we 
had known, in order that we might have 
said something “superior” !), and we never 
talk about anything but the rate of pay we 
receive. It is a terrible picture: we are 
just like a lot of competing Fagins counting 
the stolen “ wipes” in a corner! This must 
be true because Mr. Waugh has been there 
and heard it—heard it with such emotion 
that he throws himself in an agony on the 
bosom of “The Yellow Book.” Then there 
was another gentleman (I hope, at least, that 
it was not a lady) who has troubled himself 
with so humble a matter as the reason why, 
in certain little dialogues of mine, the 
remarks of the dramatis persone frequently 
fail to fill a full line of print. The reason of 
this is, not any theory that persons in con- 
versation sometimes say only a word or two, 
or interrupt one another half-way through a 
sentence, but simply that Iam paid by the 
line, and it is my plain and obvious interest 
to get paid (as often as I can contrive it) for 
a whole line while I only write half a line. 
That, of course, is the way to get rich. But 
is it Art ? is it Literature ? Certainly not ; 
it’s a very sordid device, not far removed 
from downright swindling of unprotected 
editors. But it is so thoroughly character- 
istic of a novelist that it deserves mention, 
although the particular criminal is entirely 
insignificant. 

Well, well, we’re a very bad lot. Why 
can’t we be like critics, and essayists, and 
journalists, and lawyers ? They don’t talk 
or think or care about what they get. 
However, there’s a good time coming. We 
shan’t always be prosperous. Let these gentle- 
men take heart. And for ourselves we do 
not ask for immortality ; indeed Mr. Waugh 
has shown us that we are going quite the 
wrong way about it if that is what we want ; 
but now that we have been told the whole 
truth, may we be allowed to crawl into a 
corner and die in peace? It is not for 
long. Mr. Waugh will go by, and, lo! we 
shall be gone; he shall seek us, but our 
place shall nowhere be found. Cheer up, 
gentlemen ! 
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A GENTLEMAN who has been compelled in the 

course of his daily labours to re- 

Patience, view a number of this Magazine, 

* regrets in the Weekly Dispatch that 

he was precluded by a sense of duty from 

adopting “the advice to ‘abandon Hope,’ 

inscribed on the portals of the nine-circled 

Hell.” Iam very sorry; but we all have to 

learn to wait. No doubt it is only a 
pleasure deferred. 


AnyBopy who likes hypnotism and Nihilism, 
and secret murder artistically per- 

—. formed by exotic drugs (extracted 
from the gecko lizard and similar 
sources), ladies of great beauty and small 
scruples, and an entirely astonishing dénoue- 
ment to every story, cannot do better than try 
Mr. Le Queux’s “Stolen Souls.” There is a 
mesmerising villain who out-Herods Svengali, 
since he makes his subject attempt murder 
instead of merely becoming a prima donna ; 
there is a lady who tries to murder an inno- 
cent newspaper correspondent, after gaining 
his affections and worming out of him the 
secret which he had industriously and meri- 












toriously discovered by listening at the Prime 
Minister’s door ; and there are many other 
pleasant horrors of a kindred kind. Mr. Le 
Queux’s favourite hunting ground is Russia ; 
he is au mieux with Anarehists and tells much 
of their doings. The book is downright 
sensationalism, of course, but I do not know 
why I (or Mr. Le Queux either) should 
apologise for that; it is good and even 
gorgeous sensationalism, and therefore well 
justified of existence. We, or the sensible 
among us, like all sorts of people, and we ought 
to like all sorts of books also, so long as they 
are good of their sort. Another story, which 
I pray leave to mention, is “ The Princess 
Aline,” a little tale written by Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, who wrote “ Gallagher,” 
and therefore should have a statue some- 
where. Princess Aline is a most charming 
lady, and the other lady with whom the 
young man was brought in contact is in 
another way quite as charming ; and I shall 
not say which he, and I do not know which 
I should have, in the end, loved the 
more. However, celeris paribus, a princess 
for me! 
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[See “‘ An Uncrowned Queen,” by M. E. Martyn, page 410, 
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ILTHOUGH Lloyd’s is gene- 
rally understood to be identi- 
fied with shipping and mari- 
time adventure, few people 
realise how vast is its organi- 
sation, how widespread its 

control, how colossal the 





and 


workings 

interests it watches over. 
Hardly a ship goes to sea 

to any distant port—without the cognisance 


none of any size 


of Lloyd’s : 


early history of Lloyd’s : The spacious rooms 
now occupied at the north-west corner of the 
Royal Exchange, and daily thronged with 
a restless crowd of some of our leading 
financiers and merchants, have grown out of a 
small coffee shop kept by one Edward Lloyd 
at the latter end of the seventeenth century. 
A great deal of business was transacted in 
those days at coffee houses, where men 
gathered as in modern clubs, and the names 
of “ Garra- 








without be- 
ing duly en- 
tered and 
described in 
Lloyd's List ; 
underwritten 
at Lloyd’s— 
insured, that 
is to say, 
by members 
of Lloyd’s. 
While afloat 
she is under 
Lloyd’s con- 





stant care. 
Lloyd’s  fol- 
lows her 


through 
every Vicissi- 


ways” and 
“Jonath- 
an’s”” may 
be mentioned 
as of places 
where money 
changed 
hands in” 
those days of 
often wild 
and wholesale 
speculation ; 
an age which 
produced the 
Bankof Eng- 
land and saw 
the creation 
of the Na- 
tional Debt. 











tude of her 
voyage, notes 
delays and 
dangers, records arrivals and departures ; 
Lloyd’s has the earliest news of disaster ; 
it is Lloyd’s local agent who is first on the 
scene to succour the castaways and take care 
of the cargo. 

The writer of these lines can well re- 
member when, many years ago, a Greek ship 
laden with oranges was wrecked within view 
of his paternal home, and he had hoped 
with other mischievous boys to make free 
with the fruit. Then « portly gentleman, 
hitherto known as a harmless and kindly 
neighbour, interposed in another and sterner 
character, as Lloyd’s agent, and armed with 
full powers soon frightened us away. 

A few words only as to the origin and 


From a photo by] 
THE ‘ LUTINE”’ 
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Lloyd’s 
was chiefly 
restricted to 
the shipping interest, and here shipbrokers 
and masters of vessels met underwriters ready 
to take the risks and insure ships against 
loss at sea. They came to it at all hours of 
the day, always anxious for intelligence, and 
to meet this demand Lloyd started a Lloyd's 
News, which ran to only seventy-six numbers, 
then died suddenly, having come under the 
censorship of the House of Lords for its 
outspoken criticism upon their lordships’ 
action in regard to the trade in silk. But it 
was revived in 1726 under another name, 
that of Lloyd’s List, and is now, with the 
exception of the London Gazette, the oldest 
newspaper in Great Britain. 

Edward Lloyd’s first house was in Tower 
Street, thence the shop moved to the corner of 
Lombard Street and Abchurch Lane, then as 
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a temporary matter to Pope’s Head Alley, and 
last of all to its present home in the Royal 
Exchange. Through the earlier years of its 


a : 
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(Mr. Edward Puttock, Lloyd’s, 
TILOMAS TAYLER. 
(Twenty-two years master of Lloyd’s coffee house.) 


life it was still nominally a coffee house—a 
private establishment owned by a master, to 
whom members paid a subscription, as is 
done nowadays in a proprietary club. Only 
as time passed and its growing influence and 
importance brought it into direct contact 
with the Government—heing indeed, through 
its agents abroad, the chief purveyor of 
foreign news—one of the Ministers of the 
Crown, Ear] Camden (at that time Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and War), declined 
to correspond with a coffee-house keeper. 

So the members of Lloyd’s organised 
themselves into a body politic, with a 
committee to watch over its concerns, and a 
secretary to represent it and act for it on all 
special occasions. This consolidation in 1804 
gave new life and importance to the concern, 
which has steadily increased till it is now 
one of the most trusted and influential 
institutions in the world. 

The central figure at Lloyd’s, the pivot 
around which everything moves and hangs, 
is the secretary, and this secretary to-day is 
a very remarkable man. Colonel Henry 
Hozier, who has filled this responsible post 
for upwards of twenty years, is a sturdy, 
square-built, soldier-like figure; he has a 
cheery face and is of sanguine temperament, 








full of “pawky” Scotch humour, loves a 
joke, and will laugh in his lighter moments 
with a loud boyish glee that is quite 
infectious. He is kind hearted in the extreme, 
and not the least pleasant part of his life is 
that in which he is associated with many 
excellent charities, such as the Royal Alfred 
and Seamen’s Hospitals, the Children’s 
Holiday Fund and many more. 

But he has a sterner side to his character ; 
he can speak with the masterful decision of 
one trained to command, who expects to 
have his orders instantly obeyed. He is a 
born administrator—an essential condition 
for the post he holds—possessing to the full 
that keen sense of order, that belief in 
method, that rare power of putting theory 
into practice which are indispensable in 
controlling any large and intricate organisa- 
tion. 

Colonel Hozier is yet more, he is a man 
of culture, of high intelligence, trained and 
developed by study and experience, who has 
gained distinction in many different fields ; 
a scientific soldier who has seen service in 
several regiments and in many climes; one of 
the earliest of successful war correspondents ; 
a graphic writer, who has given the world 
many scholarly and entertaining works; a 
first. rate mathematician; polyglot and fluent 


(Mr. Edward Puttock, Lloyd's. 
THOMAS BARROW. 
(Policy broker at Lloyd’s.) 
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in at least half a dozen foreign tongues. 
Such a record, such talents and such acqui- 
sitions place him in high rank among 























contemporaries and prove him to be no 
common man. 

Let him tell his own life story as we find 
him in the committee room at Lloyd's, a 
light, lofty and most pleasant chamber over- 
looking Throgmorton Street and the Bank 
of England, yet raised high above the noise 
and turmoil of the toiling City. That high- 
backed carved oak chair, the chairman’s seat, 
but which the secretary offers you as his 
honoured guest, has a notable history. It 
is a relic of a terrible disaster, and it is 
made out of the only surviving vestige of an 
ill-fated king’s ship, H.M.S. Lutine, lost, with 
all hands and a million at 
least of specie, on the 6th 
October, 1799. Of her 
and of the strenuous efforts 
made and still in pro- 
egress to recover the vast 
sunken treasure I shall 
have presently much more 
to say. 

“ You began, colonel, as 
a soldier, I believe?” I 
ask. 

“Ves; I wentas a cadet 
to Woolwich Academy and 
took to the scientific 
branch of soldiering ; but 
as some time intervened 
before JI joined the artil- 
lery, I thought I would 
utilise it by studying 
medicine in Paris. I went 
through the wild, but still 
rather mild, eccentricities 
of the bohemian life of 
the Quartier Latin, on 
the other side of the Seine ; 
but medicine was not my 
Sorte, and I should be sorry 
for my worst enemy if 
called upon to doctor him now.” 

“Then you went into the army ? ” 

“ Yes, into the artillery. I saw service 
with a battery in the China war of 1860, but 
was still only a lieutenant, after seven years’ 
service, when I passed into the Staff College 
with the same batch as poor Sir George 
Colley, who was afterwards killed at Majuba. 
Promotion seemed so hopeless in the artillery 
that I decided to try another arm—the 
cavalry. I was transferred as a lieutenant 
to the 2nd Life Guards; but there were a 
great many vacancies at that time in the 
regiment, and I ran up the list quickly.” 

“And why did you turn war correspon- 
dent ?” 
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“The Times asked me to go to the war of 
1866 on the Prussian side. I was recom- 
mended to them by the late General Hamley, 
whose good word I got at the Staff College, 
where he was then a professor. I jumped at 
the offer. Everything was made easy for me 
so far as leave went-—I still remained on full 
pay, you understand—but what I wanted 
most were facilities for getting to the front. 
The Prussian military authorities did not 
welcome me very cordially at first, and I 
could not get a pass for the army in the field.” 

“ What did you do ?” 

“Well, I tried a little stratagem, and it 
was perfectly successful. 
I called at the British 
Embassy at Berlin, saw 
Lord Adolphus Loftus, 
said I was just starting for 
the front, and asked if 
I could carry any letters 
or messages from him to 
the Crown Prince. The 
British Ambassador was, 
I firmly believe, much 
gratified that I should 
think him in correspon- 
dence with the Crown 
Prince, and he gave me at 
once an imposing-looking 
missive bearing the British 
arms and seal of the em- 
bassy. This letter became 
my safe conduct and cre- 
dentials. I produced it 
whenever I was stopped, 
and said I was the bearer 
of despatches from the 
British Ambassador to the 
Crown Prince. So I was. 
This letter took mea long 
way towards the front, 
but I came to grief just at 
the last, and almost within sight of the 
Prince’s headquarters. I was arrested by 
an over-zealous corporal, lodged in the 
quarter-guard, and in imminent danger of 
being shot at daylight, but I contrived to 
let the prince hear of my predicament, and 
was immediately released by his order.” 

“Did you come across His Royal Highness 
afterwards ? ” 

“Oh, yes, and was warmly received. He 
took me at once on his personal staff, and 
wherever he went I accompanied him. I 
shall never forget his infinite kindness. It 
was such that we became, so far as it was 
possible, quite intimate, and one night at 
dinner I ‘ventured to tell him the story of the 
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British Ambassador and the letter. The 
Crown Prince laughed heartily. ‘There was 
nothing in that letter at all. It was only 
complimentary,’ he said ; and it was as I had 
thought.” 

“So you were one of the first war corre- 
spondents ?” 

“The first military one, certainly. Another 
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British officer, Colonel Brackenbury, R.A., 
was however on the Austrian side. He 
rode with Benedek at Sadowa, and I with 


the Crown Prince. Of course this was long 
after Billy—I beg his pardon, Sir William 

Russell had become famous, but four years be- 
fore Archibald Forbes began his good work.” 
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“Did 1866 end your war experience ? ” 

“Dear me, no. Next year I went with 
Lord Napier on the Abyssinian expedition as 
his military secretary, after which I was 
promoted from the 2nd Life Guards to be 
captain unattached, and was presently 
brought in to the 8rd Dragoon Guards. 
Then in the Franco-German war of 1870 I 
was military affaché at Ger- 
man headquarters, and as 
such got into Paris one of 
the earliest after the siege. 

“T shall never forget the 
terrible sight. I have scen 
the gay city many times, be- 
fore and since, but that was 
a hideous experience.” 

“And soon after that you 
came to Lloyd's 7” 

“Yes. While I was em- 
ployed at the War Office, in 
the Intelligence Department 
of the Control (I had gone 
then into the civil or admini- 
strative department of the 
army), [ stood for the vacant 
secretaryship at Lloyd’s, in 
succession to Mr. Stephenson, 
and won the election. It wes 
the only election I ever won, 
although I have been heckled 
as a parliamentary candidate, 
and nearly got in for Wool- 
wich in 1886. But come, 
that is enough about myself. 
Shall we take a walk through 
the roomsand see thesights ?” 

The interior of Lloyd’s 
hes been often described, yet 
words can hardly co justice 
to the secne. The broad, 
handsome stone — staircese, 
always thronged with two 
currents moving up = and 
down, the busy movement, 
the uncersing hum of voices 
within the underwriting 
room, where rates and risks 
are warmly discussed between 
underwriters and brokers, 
while above all rises from 
time to time the “ caller’s’ 
trumpet tongue asking for members by 
name, or proclaiming in stentorian tones the 
latest news, good or bad, that ships are lost, 
or missing ships are saved. 

Here on one side is the “chamber of 
horrors,” the room where telegrams, yellow 
or red, report the latest casualties in the 
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shipping trade, news so | $jo.).4 
promptly despatched : 
that it is sometimes 


posted up within fifteen 
minutes of the disaster. 
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Beyond is the reading 
room, with its mammoth 
journals and registers 
containing the true his- 
tory of almost every 
British ship afloat and 
many under foreign flags. 

By a simple but most 
minute and complete 
system of indexing it is 
possible to turn up any 
ship, with its cross re- 
ferences to Lloyd’s lists, 
where all her movements 
and all that ever hap- 
pened to her are carefully 
inscribed. These jour- 
nals are kept constantly 
posted ; a special staff of 
clerks come on duty when 
the day’s business is over 
and remain at work till 
far into the night. 

In this reading room 
are the “ captains’ regis- 
ters,” giving the record 











and performance of every IN THE 
certificated master in the 
merchant marine. This admirable guide is 
closely studied and much trusted by the 
underwriters, who insure, or “take a line” 
as it is called, very much according to the 
character of the captain who is to command. 
seyond the reading room is the captains’ 
room, not, as its name implies, a rendezvous 
for ship’s commanders, but an old-fashioned, 
well-managed restaurant for the use of 
members of Lloyd’s, and in one corner of 
it is an auctioneer’s rostrum, where sales 
of hulls and damaged cargoes are effected. 
Just by the captains’ room a staircase leads 
to an “— r floor, the home of the strong 
staff of clerks who here work the wheels 
that make the whole machine go round. 
Once more in the committee room its 
many curiosities are inspected: an early 
copy of Lloyd's List, 1745; the earliest 
known policy of marine insurance, dated 
20th January, 1680, and executed on the 
Gollen Fleece, on her voyage from Lisbon to 
Venice ; another , 12th January, 1779, in 
favour of the Due de Normandie, from 
Rochelle to St. Domingo with a cargo of 
negro slaves ; the policy effected upon the 
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great Napoleon, at three guineas per cent. 
for one month, to be paid “ in case Napoleon 
Bonaparte shall cease to exist or be taken 
prisoner,” dated June 1813, when gambling 
insurances were rife and executed upon high- 
waymen still at large, and any odd chance 
was taken at Lloyd’s ; an original letter from 
the Duke of Wellington to the secretary ; 

many portraits and Deighton caricatures of 
celebrities at Lloyd’s. 

Then Colonel Hozier is asked : 

“ And your life here; do you likeit? Is 
it hard ?” 

“Hard? Yes, perhaps, but most enjoy- 
able, and always engrossing. It is full of 
variety and of much more than mere office 
routine. There is no knowing what may 
happen, what startling intelligence may 
arrive at any moment. One of the new 
features introduced here by myself, and that 
of which I am perhaps most proud, has 
been the development of our means of 
securing early information. We have estab- 
lished a complete network of signal stations 
at prominent points upon the sea-coast all 
the world over. We have placed them 








































































mostly on barren isolated spots where there 
are no shipping agents or newspaper reporters, 





So 








WRITING UP THE LOG-BOOk, 


but directly connected with us by cable and 
wire. If | mention some of these you will 
understand what we have done. 

“We have stations now at the Lizard, on 
the Scilly Islands, at Lundy Island, on 
Fastnet, Roche’s Point and Flamborough 
Heed; abroad at Malta, Gibraltar, Port 
Said, the Cape of Good Hope, Aden, Suez, 
Perim and Cape Spartel. We thus know 
all about a ship, can intercept her with fresh 
orders, send assistance, report losses, news of 
wrecks end derelicts met upon the voyage. 
Reports of this kind, or of- passing ships can 
be got by shipowners at a shilling a 
message.” 

“ And all this passes through you ? ” 

“ Nominally, yes. Routine work does not 
need my attention, but I am always to be 
found if anything out of the common occurs 
They know my address at Lloyd’s from hour 
to hour. I have a telephone in my own 
house, and on news of a bad wreck I can 
send special orders or call for special reports 
at any time. I hear a good deal that would 
surprise you—tales of heroism, patient endur- 
ance, noble endeavours, salvages and rescues 
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accomplished at imminent peril. Believe 
me, Lloyd’s is full of romances of the sea. 

“ There is no stranger story, for instance, 
than that of the Lutime—that chair you sit 
in was made out of her rudder—have you 
ever heard of it ? I will tell you all I know. 
I took the matter up soon after I came to 
Lloyd’s, and with permission searched the 
Record Office for anything authentic about 
her. You see the most extravagant reports 
were in circulation as to the vast treasure 
still buried deep below the sands at the 
bottom of the Zuyder Zee. 

“The Lutine is still a mystery at Lloyd’s, 
with its glamour of vast treasure still sought 
for, still, except in part, unrecovered. She 
was a king’s ship, uot built originally for the 
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British Navy, but taken, like so many more 
that flew the British flag in those days, from 
the French in 1793. 

“At that time the Lutine, a frigate of 
36 guns, formed part of the French fleet in 
Toulon harbour, when war was declared 
and Lord Hood went out with a strong force 
to try conclusions in the Mediterranean. 
Toulon surrendered to him, presently to be 
occupied and garrisoned by English troops, 
and to be besieged next year by the young 
artilleryman, Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“The French fleet, of which the Commerce 
de Marseilles, of 120 guns, was the chief, 
and seventeen 
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sold for cash, which was paid into the 


banks to meet engagements. But a pro- 
tracted frost in the early part of 1799 had 
so long sealed the Elbe that the merchandise 
had been detained ice-bound, and could not 
be landed or disposed of in time. 

“The London traders, to save their credit 
and escape the expense of protest, providing 
new bills, and other probable commercial 
disasters, resolved to send cash across to 
cover their drafts as they came to maturity. 
So grave was the crisis, so great the sum to 
be embarked, that a king’s ship was asked 
for, and a member of nearly every banking 

firm in Lombard 





others, including 
the Lutine, fell 
into Lord Hood’s 
hands. It was 
the custom then 
to make no 
change in name 
when capturing a 
foreign ship or 
bringing her on 
to the British 
list, partly, no 
doubt, through 
superstition, for 
many sailors say 
« ship should 
never be re- 
christened, and 
instance 'Tryon’s 
ill-fated Victoria 
in proof thereof. 

*Intheautumn 
of 1799 it was 
necessary to send 
au large amount 
of specie across 
the North Sea, 
and, as usual, 
application — was 
made to the Ad- 
iniralty for a king’s ship. ‘This method of 
conveyance was thought the best guarantee 
for honesty, the best assurance against 
capture by foreign foes. Although some 
money is supposed to have been transmitted 
by the Lutine to pay British troops, then 
serving in Holland, the bulk of the treasure 
was forwarded for purely commercial reasons. 

“ London merchants trading with North 
Germany in those days were in the habit of 
sending their goods and then drawing bills 
for their value upon Hamburg and other 
houses at so many months ahead. By the 
time the bills fell due the goods had been 
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Street was de- 
spatched in 
charge of each 
bank’s cash con- 
tribution. 

“ Moreover, as 
many legal ques- 
tions might arise, 
an experienced 
notary — his 
name is pre- 
served, Mr. 
Schabrach— was 
secured to ac- 
company the 
party and advise 
in any difficulty. 
The precious 
argo owas in- 
sured principally 
at Lloyd’s. 

“ Variousideas, 
but nothing 
quite authorita- 
tive, prevail as 
to the exact 
amount on board 
the Lutine. Some 
say the specie— 
which was in 
coins of all sorts, gold and silver, guineas, 
rolden piastres, double Louis d'or, Sicilian 





[k. Passingham, Brighton. 
PRESENT TIME. 


‘ 

gold pieces, silver piastres and dollars, also 
in gold and silver bars—reached a total value 
of upwards of a million. The only con- 
temporary report is that in the Annual 
Register and in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1799, which fixes the amount lost at 
merely £140,000 ; but Lloyd’s underwriters 
are said to have paid insurance to the extent 
of £900,000 ; another sum of £100,000 was 
insured in Hamburg, and there was £127,000 
in public money for pay to the troops.” 
“Well, what happened to the Lutine ?” 
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“You shall hear. In the early part of 
October 1799 she was ordered round to 
Yarmouth to take treasure on board and 
proceed to the Elbe. Her captain was one 
Lancelot Skynner, R.N., an officer of dis- 
tinction, and no doubt his mission was much 
to his taste. The short voyage was likely to 
bring him considerable profit for it was the 
rule to pay navel captains a commission of 
‘one per cent. on the total value embarked. 
“On the evening of the 5th October the 
Lutine ley in Yermouth roads with a merry 
party on board. The captain, no doubt in 
excellent spirits, had given a grand ball to 
the leading people in and about Yarmouth. 
The last of the guests had hardly gone ashore 
when peremptory orders came from the 
Admiralty that the Zufine should forthwith 
go to sea. She sailed in the early morning 
of the 6th, and from that time very little 
was heard of her again. 
“It is however known that she steered 
a straight course for Cuxhaven, at the mouth 
of the Elbe, wind strong from N.N.W., and 
greatly in favour. After landing passengers 
and treasure the Lutine was to convoy a 
fleet of merchantmen to the Baltic. She 
must have made a most rapid and prosperous 
run. The wind had increased to three parts 
of a gale, but she held on her course without 


(Mr. Edwaid Puttock, Lloyd’s. 
EXCHANGE, 


fear or thought of coming danger. Some 
fishermen sighted her just before midnight, 
and reported that, contrary to the usual 
custom of king’s ships at that late hour, 
she was brilliantly lighted up, and there 
were sounds of merriment on board. 

“ Yet soon after midnight, going free and 
under full press of sail, she struck on the 
outer bank of the island of Vlieland (Fly- 
land), the next to the Texel, and one of the 
ring of islands that hem in the mouth of the 
Zuyder Zee. She must have been slightly 
out of the course, and it is said that there 
was a strong lee-tide runnine—hence the 
catastrophe.” 

* Did she go down ?’ 

“ During the night, certainly—probably at 
once—with ship's company, passengers, specie, 
everyone and everything on board. Another 
king’s ship, the Arrow, Captain Portlock, 
was in company, but she could give no help, 
nor the ‘schoots,’ or fishing-boats of the 
coast, and when day broke there was no 
Lutine, only two survivors were picked up 
by a Dutch lugger at daylight clinging to 
the wreckage, one of whom died almost 
immediately, and the other, Mr. Schabrach, 
the ill-fated notary, very soon aftewards died, 
but not until he had told the little that he 
knew.” 
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“And is the money still there? Has 
nothing been done to recover it ?.” 

“Oh, a great deal. There have been 
repeated attempts, extending over many 
years, and the most serious and sustained 
are in progress at this present time.” 

“ How much has been got up ?” 

“ Well, in the year immediately following, 
when the whole thing was fresh, and before 
the sand had silted or 
drifted over the wreck, 
the: Dutchmen fished 
up some £05,000. 
Then more systematic 
and some really costly 
efforts were made, and 
by 1857-9 another 
£50,000 wasrecovered. 
There was a good deal 
of trouble with the 
Dutch Government, 
but it eventually sur- 
rendered to Lloyd’s its 
claim to royalty; 
litigation and all sorts 
of trouble intervened ; 
but now, at last, a fresh 
start has been made.” 

“ By whom?” 

“ The present opera- 
tions were begun in 
1892 by an English 
engineer, Mr. Fletcher, 
who had been engaged |} 
on the Dutch coast | 
in raising a sunken 
dredger. He became 
interested inthe Lutine, 
and associating himself 
with another eminent 
engineer, Mr. Kinipple, 
they have approached 
the business in a novel 
way. Their idea is to 
cleer the ship of sand, 
but to enclose her in 
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of bullion will have worked deep down into 
the sand—as the guns must have done, for 
only two have been recovered ; but they will 
be found as the sand is removed. Loose 
coins—many of them will be probably sucked 
up through the dredging pumps—will be de- 
posited on the perforated tables on top; the 
sand will pass freely away, while the coins 
will be retained. But the bars of gold are 
what will be looked for 
most eagerly.” 

“Why so ?” 

“ Because we believe 
that the question of 
total value depends 
upon the number of 
bars that are to be 
found. A certain 
number have been re- 
covered ; this supports 
the theory that there 
are many more, and I 
will tellyou why. All 
bullion bars bear cer- 
tain marks, and with 
ach mark goes a series 
of numbers, say from 
1 to 100, or somcthing 
of that sort. Now, 
bars with eighteen 
different marks have 
been found — marks 
such as M.B., M.L.L., 
H.8S., P. and C., and 
the rest, and on each 
bar besides the mark 
there is a numeral. 

“Thus the M.L.L. 
series has twenty-three 
numbers, some high, 
some low ; on the N.B. 
thereare eighteen num- 
bers, on the B.B. ten, 
and so on. The in- 
mm, ference is-—and the 
fea) Bank of England is 











a central area or dock prom a photo by] 
faced by sandbags, 
which will prevent 
further silting, while they ransack the in- 
terior of the wreck by divers. This area is 
200 feet in diameter, from which the sand 
will be removed by powerful suction dredgers. 
“ It is calculated that a lesser area of some 
50 feet diameter encloses the ship and its 
bullion chamber, possibly a much less area ; 
but it is supposed that the chamber has been 
broken up, and its contents dispersed some 
distance around. No doubt the heavy bars 





THE ‘‘LUTINE” CHAIR. 


Lr. Edward Puttcck, Licya’s. inclined to this view 
that a// the interven- 
ing numbers between 
the lowest and highest found with any 
alphabetical mark were put on board the 
Lutine in 1799. 

“ Unfortunately no direct evidence can be 
obtained either at the Admiralty or banks, 
nor yet by advertisement, as to the actual 
number and vaiue of the gold and silver 
bars shipped ; we are only left to conjecture 
from reasonable premises that a lot of them 
remain in the wreck. Upon the hypothesis 
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DIVERS ON THE “‘LUTINE.” 


that all the intermediate numbers were sent, 
there are 245 bars of gold unaccounted 
for; upon this theory 330 must have been 
shipped, and we know that 85 have been 
found. On the same grounds it is assumed 
that there are 79 bars of silver in the 
wreck, 176 having been originally shipped 
and 97 recovered.” 

“Do you expect this latest attempt at 
recovery to succeed ? ” 

“Tt ought to do so. I see no reason why 
it should not. It combats the chief obstacle, 
the sand — the restlessly drifting, slow, 
but always pertinacious sand—which has 
swallowed up the ship. 

“Tt is extraordinary —or would be so but 
for the sand—what scanty traces of the 
treasure have been found; no human bones, 
only a few personal belongings ; here and 
there the fragments of a gold or silver watch, 
a small brass gun, several scraps of copper, 
iron and tin, a few buttons, half a fork, a 
spoon, a silver watch incrusted with barnacles, 
some copper coins, an American quarter- 
dollar, a Hamburg shilling—these are about 
all. Only two of the 24-pounder guns out of 
the thirty-six which formed her armament 
have been got up. It is thought that when the 





ship struck the bulk of them were thrown 
overboard. One of these guns was given to 
the Queen and is now at Windsor Castle, the 
other was accepted by the Corporation and 
is now in the Museum at the Guildhall.” 

“* How has the new work progressed ?” 

“Capitally. I am told that the outer 
wall of sandbags enclosing the area of the 
buried wreck has now been completed. 
This, as I have said, is to check the fresh 
drifting over of sand. Now the central 
space is to be excavated by the dredgers and 
divers, and we hope soon to hear of some 
substantial discoveries.” 

“One word more. What will become of the 
treasure when recovered ? ” 

“After deducting charges and outlay 
expenses, a percentage to the Dutch Receiver 
of Wrecks, another percentage to an older 
company of salvors, half the whole proceeds 
go to the new contractors. Of the other 
half Lloyd’s will have 30 per cent., and the 
remaining 20 per cent. goes to the salvors 
I have just mentioned. As the original 
syndicate formed to carry out the present 
undertaking subscribed only £3000 there 
ought to be a very large return on their 
capital—with anything like luck.” 
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w|N the green shores of Sydney 

harbour, in a garden bounded 
by the beach, there sat long 
avo a wizened, elderly gentle- 
man and a middle-aged, sweet- 
faced woman in widow’s weeds. 
It was a glaring afternoon in early summer, 
but a bank of ferns protected the couple 
from the sun, the blue waters of Port Jack- 
son frothed coolly upon the ribbon of golden 
sand at their feet, and the gentleman at ail 
events was suitably attired. He wore a pair 
of nankeen trousers, fitting very close and 
strapped under the instep, with a surtout of 
the same material. A very tall, very narrow- 
brimmed hat rested on the eround between 
his chair and that of the lady; and his card, 
still lying in her lap, proclaimed a first visit, 

and announced the visitor as Major T homas 
Blacker, late of the Royal Artillery, now 

relegated to Rose Bay, New South W ales. 

Mrs. Astley was, in fact, a new and in- 
teresting arrival in the colony, who, having 
found the cottage to the south-east of Point 
Piper untenanted when she landed, had taken 
it within a week of that time, as if to eschew 
her new world as she had fled the old. Her 
nearest neighbour was the Major himself, 
who lived on the opposite shore of Rose Bay, 
a mile away by land and half that distance 
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by water. He had not been five minutes in 
the widow’s garden when he pointed across 
the bay with his cane, and showed her a 
sunlit window blazing among the trees. 

“ That’s my place, madam,’ “said the Major 
in an impressive voice. “You can’t see it 
properly for the scrub; but that’s where 
you'll find me when you require my services. 
I’m afraid you'll have trouble with your con- 
vict servants ; if you don’t you'll be different 
from everybody else ; when you do, you come 
tio me.” 

The widow bowed and smiled, and asked 
her visitor whether it was long since he had 
been in England. It was seven years: there 
had been sad changes in the time. George 
the Fourth was gone, and poor dear Edmund 
Kean ; the stalls would never look upon his 
like again. No, the theatre in Sydney was 
of the poorest description ; madam must not 
dream of going there, at least not without 
the Major’s protection. Madam had enter- 
tained no such dream; she was merely 
making talk. A  green-backed, paper- 
covered book lay on her lap with the 
Major’s card ; she handed him the book, and 
asked him whether he had heard of it. He 
had not nor of the author either. What 
did it mean—the “ Pickwick Papers ?” Was 
it worth reading ? 
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“Worth reading ?” said Mrs. Astley, with 
a pardonable smile. ‘ Well, it is considered 
so in England; but I doubt whether any- 
body ever found any book so well worth 
reading as I have found this: it has made 
me forget a great sorrow when nothing else 
could— forget it by the hour together! It is 
still appearing in ‘monthly parts, I am go- 
ing to have the rem ining numbers sent out 
to me, and I can lend you the early ones.’ 

“Ah, very kind of you, I’m sure,” re- 
marked the Major; but he was thinking of 
something else. “I can’t imagine what can 
have brought you to such a god-forsaken 
spot as this!” he cried out. 

“ Because it 7s forsaken,” 
widow. 

“ But alone!” 

“T wish to be alone.” 

The Major picked up his hat. 

“Madam,” said he, “ I apologise from my 
heart. Believe me, I had no intention to 
intrude; but if you knew the colony as I 
know it you would understand the anxiety 
of an old stager like myself to render you all 
the assistance, and [ may say the protection, 
in my power. It may seem officious to you 
now, but you would understand it, my dear 
madam, had you been out here as long as I 
have.” And with that the Major held out 
his hand—but Mrs. Astley laid hers upon 
his arm. 

“T understand it perfectly,” she replied, 
with the kindest smile; “it is you who 
inisunderstand me. I do appreciate your 
kindness in coming to see me like this; you 
will know it too, the first diffic ulty I am in, 
when I shall not hesitate to take you at your 
generous word. And I shall always be glad 
to receive you, sir, when you will do me the 
honour of calling. Only I heave suffered 
deeply. I am here to avoid society, not to 
seek it, and—— but surely, Major Blacker, 
you can sympathise with me there ? ” 

“T can indeed,” cried the honest Major. 
“it was the death of my own de ar wife 
that drove me to New South Wales.’ 

The fact, however (and it was one), was 
scarcely stated with the pathos it deserved ; 
the gallant speaker being occupied, indeed, 
in noting the few lines and the many 
beauties of the comely face so compassion- 
ate ly raised to his. 

‘Then our case is the same, and we must 
be friends,” said the widow very gently, as 
she rose. And she accompanied her visitor 
to the gate, keeping him waiting, however, 
on the way, while she found the early 
numbers of “ Pickwick.” 


murmured the 
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she said, 


“and you will 
Oh, how I envy you having 
to begin at the very beginning, and not 
knowing one word of what is to ‘come ! I 
shall hear you laughing across the bay! Oh, 
yes, I will come and see sg house one day ; 


“Read them,” 
come for more. 


but I can come no farther as I am, and here 
is the gate.” 

“One moment,” said tlie Major, glancing 
at a man who was at work in the front 
garden, and lowering his voice. “A 
convict ?” 

wee 

“A gentleman convict, as they say, by 


the cut of him,” muttered the Major ; “and 
that’s the very worst sort. Look you, 
madam, if that fellow gives you the 


slightest trouble, you let me know.” 

“What could you do?” 

“Get him fifty lashes !” replied the Major 
vindictively. “I should have mentioned 
that I happen to be a magistrate of the 
colony. You may bring your man before me 
in my own house any day you like, and for 
the first piece of impudence he shall have his 
fifty. I also happen to possess some private 
influence with the Governor. I need hardly 
say that it would be my privilege to use it in 
your interest, could you but show me the 
way.” 

“You have influence with the Governor ?” 
cried the widow, with an animation which 
she had not hitherto displayed, and which 
vastly enhanced her charms. “Then get 
my poor gardener, not fifty lashes, but his 
ticket-of-leave !” 

The other gazed upon her with kindling 
admiration, and a pleasant, smiling tolerance. 

“A philanthropist!” said he. ‘An en- 
thusiast in philanthropy! Only wait, my 
dear lady, until you’ve been out here a little 
longer. Why, I shall have the fellow before 
me in a week!” 

And taking off his hat as he spoke, the 
Major nodded his bald head in the direction 
of the convict gardener, and departed 
chuckling ; but turned more thoughtful on 
the way, and reached home walking slowly, 
like a man with a troublesome idea. Major 
Blacker was sixty years of age, but he never 
considered himself an old man, and now of a 
sudden he felt full ten years younger. He 
looked in the glass when he got home; the 
climate had dried him up a little ; but there 
were black hairs in his whiskers yet, and a 
youthful glitter in his mirrored eyes which 
he hoped had not been wanting in the late 
interview. Major Blacker had lived; and 
now the desire was come to him to live a 
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‘A new and interesting arrival in the colony.” 











Turning from the mirror to his 
bedroom window he beheld the smoke of 
the widow’s cottage making a gray lane 
through the sunset ; in between and down 
below the fretted floor of the bay was rosy 
indeed from shore to shore: overhead the 
blue was fast changing to purple: and to 
such accompaniments of the eye, and in 
blood as cold as you please, the Major’s mind 
was made up. 

Two days later—in a community which 
counted three men to the woman there was 
no time to be lost—in two days, therefore, 
Major Blacker presented himself once more 
at the widow’s cottage. He had devoured 
his “ Pickwick ” to the last line of the third 
number, and the book armed him both with 
a topic of familiar conversation and an 
excuse for a second visit so precipitate. He 
needed numbers three and four; but the 
widow was from home—in fact the assigned 
servant had taken her out in a boat. 

The assigned servant! the gardener! in 
that harbour full of sharks! The Major 
strode through the cottage, was shown the 
boat rounding Shark Island homeward bound, 
and elected to await the lady’s landing in her 
own garden. He must speak seriously to 
Mrs. Astley. It was bad enough for an 
unprotected woman to live alone in that 
lonely place with a convict man-servant and 
a maid who was no doubt a convict also: but 
to trust herself upon the water with the 
male criminal and none beside! It was 
worse than madness. The poor lady was in 
need of a friend to warn her of her danger, 
and she should find that friend in Thomas 
Blacker. 

The Major stood twirling his moustaches 
by the water’s edge until the boat’s keel slid 
into the sand. His eye was on the convict, 
a tall, bearded, round-shouldered man, who 
hung his head (as well he might, thought 
the Major) before that ferocious orb. It 
was the visitor who helped Mrs. Astley to 
alight on dry land, and then broke out, 
without a word of apology for his presence 
in her garden. Did she know what she was 
doing—trusting herself in that cockleshell 
with a transported ruffian, a desperado who 
would murder her ina minute if it seemed 
worth his while? Had no one told her the 
harbour was full of sharks? But the land 
sharks in Sydney itself, the felons and male- 
factors stalking at large there in the light of 
day, were as bad and worse ; yet she could 
trust herself willingly to one of these ! 

Mrs. Astley had changed colour at his 
words, 


little more. 
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“He will 


“Hush!” she cried at last. 
hear you.” 
“ He!” exclaimed the martinet. 


“ What 
do I care what he hears? Let him listen 
and take heed.” 

“But J care,” insisted the lady in an 
imploring voice. “I take an interest in the 
poor fellow. Iam sorry for him. He has 
been telling me his trouble. He hasa wife, 
Major Blacker, and I am sorry for her.” 

“Trouble !” sneered the Major. ‘ That’s 
what they all call it. What’s his name?” 

“ Whybrow.” 

“ Whybrow the forger ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“Then all I can say, my dear lady,” 
exclaimed the Major in his most pompous 
manner, “is that I sincerely hope you 
have brought no plate or valuables to this 
accursed country ; if you have I beg of you 
to let me take them to my bank to-morrow. 
Whybrow might hesitate to cut your throat 
—TI doubt if he has the pluck for one thing 
—but he'll rob you as sure as you stand 
there. I remember his case very well. A 
more accomplished villain has never been 
transported. He’d rob a church, so you may 
be quite sure he'll rob you; it’s only a 
question of time and opportunity.” 

Mrs. Astley turned on her heel, took a few 
quick steps towards the house, turned again 
and rejoined her neighbour. 

** Has he ever got into trouble out here ?” 
she demanded hotly. ‘Has he once been 
up before you or any one of your brother 
magistrates? Is there anything at all 
against him but the crime for which he was 
transported ?” 

* Not that I know of,” admitted the other 
with a shrug; “ but he’s a clever man, he 
would naturally behave pretty well.” 

“So well that you didn’t even know he 
was in the colony; yet you are ready, for 
that one crime in the past, to credit him 
with any villainy present or to come! Oh, 
can one wonder that men grow worse out 
here, if that is all you expect of them! If 
you treat your convicts like dogs, whip them 
like dogs, and never credit them with a 
single remnant of their native manhood, 
how can you expect ever to make them into 
the men they were? Yet what is this 
country for, if not to give the wicked and the 
weak another chance, a fresh start ? Oh, I 
have no patience with your view, sir, that 
once a villain is always one ; I have heard it 
on all sides of me since I landed ; but I tell 
you it is abominable, hateful, inhuman and 
Immoral |” 
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Maior Blacker bowed his head. His eyes 
could not conceal their admiration ; the fire 
in hers was a revelation to him; he had 
sought a woman and found a queen, and the 
falseness (to his mind) of her premiss took 
not a whit from his delight. 

“Madam,” said he, pointing with his cane 
to the subject of this argument, who had 
drawn up the boat and was carrying in the 
oars; “madam, I am only sorry for one 
thing. I am only 
sorry I am_ not 
yonder gardener, 
with you for my 
champion and de- 
fender! I with- 
draw every word I 
have said. Assigned 
to you, I can well 
believe that the 
greatest rogue in 
the colony would 
soon become an 
honest man!” 

“Tt depends so 
entirely on us,” 
cried the widow, 
never heeding the 
compliments in her 
enthusiasm. ‘“ Oh, 
I think we have so 
much to answer |j 
for! In his last | 
place he was treated 
horribly ; it was up 
the country; no, I 
must not mention 
names, only I know 
from Whybrow that 
the chain-gang was 
heaven after what 
he had gone 
through at that | 

man’s hands. It | 
was from a chain- | af 
gag I gt hin. — 

He has been nearly 

three years in the 

colony. He was transported for seven. 
Oh, don’t you think it would be possible to 
get him his ticket this summer ?” 

The Major felt a warm hand upon his 
arm; the Major saw eyes of liquid blue, lit 
with enthusiasm, and gazing appealingly into 
his own. They had reached the cottage, and 
were standing in a tiny morning-room filled 
with flowers and heavy with their scent. The 
Major felt younger than ever. 

“T could try,” he said, “but I fear it 














wouldn’t be much good. Four years’ servi- 
tude is the limit. Vm afraid we shouldn't 
have much chance.” 

“Try!” said the widow. “It would be 
an act of humanity, and one for which I 
should feel personally grateful all my life.” 

The Major tried, and won the gratitude 
without achieving the result desired. Per- 
haps he did not try quite so hard as he 
pretended, and perhaps in time the widow 








‘*Rode out by moonlight.” 


detected in him a lukewarmness for the 
cause upon which she had set her unreason- 
able heart; at all events the Major failed 
to make the quick advance he had counted 
upon in Mrs. Astley’s affections. At the 
end of the summer their friendship was still 
nothing more, and the convict gardener still 
a convict gardener. As neighbours, the pair 
would read together the “ Pickwick ” numbers 
as they came, and play an occasional game 
of cribbage in the Major’s veranda ; but as 
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sure as that veteran uttered a sentimental 
word touching his lonely condition, or hers 
(and the one involved the other), so surely 
would the widow rise and beg him to escort 
her home. Nor did the view from the Old 
Point Piper Road soften her at all with its 
sparkling moonlit brilliance. Yet it was 
here, in the incipience of the following 
summer, that the gallant. old fellow, after 
an extra glass of wine with his dinner, at 
last declared himself. 

Mrs. Astley heard him with an expres- 
sionless face turned towards the harbour ; 
but ere he finished, the moonlight that 
strewed those waters with shimmering stones 
had found two also in her eyes. 

“T cannot,” she cried. “I loved my 
husband—I love him still—I shall never 
marry again !” 

“ But so did I love my sainted wife,” pro- 
tested the Major ; “yet I would marry to- 
morrow. I consider it no disrespect to the 
dead; on the contrary, it is the highest 
compliment we can pay them, as showing so 
happy an experience of wedlock that we 
would fain repeat it. Not that I thought so 
until I met you,” he added, a little hastily, 
to quell a look which made him uncomfort- 
able. 

“T don’t believe you think so now,” 
replied the candid widow. “ You not only 
mean less than you say ; you feel less; and 
must forgive me, for you may not know it 
yourself, but a woman is never deceived. 
Think it over, and you will agree with me ; 
but never, never let us speak of this again. 
It hurts me to hurt you—and I like you so 
much as a friend !” 

As for Thomas Blacker, the first plunge 
had completely sobered him, and he bitterly 
repented that indiscretion of the table which 
had led him into a declaration as premature 
as it had been also unpremeditated. As a 
soldier, however, he took no kindlier to 
retreat for the mere fact of deploring his 
advance ; retreat, indeed, was out of the 
question ; and the Major’s further protesta- 
tions were pitched in a key calculated to 
acquit him of a charge which rankled, being 
true. 

“ Your answer I accept, and can bear,” he 
retorted with dignity, “but not your mis- 
judgment of my feelings. That would be 
cruel—if you were capable of cruelty. Per- 
mit me at least to say that it shows an 
ignorance of my real nature which cuts me 
to the quick. I have expressed myself but 
poorly if you can still doubt my-readiness to 
devote my life to you—ay, or to lay it down 
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if need be for your sake! There is nothing 
I would not do for you. The lightest service 
I should esteem my privilege.” 

The widow laughed, but not ill-naturedly ; 
on the contrary, her hand slid through the 
Major’s arm with her words, as if to sheath 
their edge. 

“There was one thing you once promised 
to do for me,” she said: “It is not done 
ret |” 

“JT know what you mean,” he groaned, 
with an inward oath. “Your assigned 
gardener ! ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“T tried my best.” 

“Could you not try again ?” 

“Tf I did,” said the Major hoarsely, 
“ would it make any difference to the answer 
you would give me if I said again’ what I 
have said to-night ? I tell you candidly I 
begin to feel jealous of that convict. I shall 
be glad to see his back.” 

The woman gave a little nervous laugh, 
but no answer. 

“Would it make any difference?” he 
cried again. 

“T cannot bargain like that,” sighed the 
widow, turning away. 

“And you are right!” exclaimed the 
other, hotly flushing. “I unsay that; [’m 
ashamed of it. But I'll get that ticket-of- 
leave this summer, or I'll never look you in 
the face again !” 

And this time Thomas Blacker went to work 
in earnest ; but then a year had passed since 
his former half-hearted attempt of foregone 
futility ; and the forlorn hope of that season 
was the easy goal of this. The Major, with- 
out doubt, stood well at Government House ; 
he was secretly engaged upon plans for the 
fortifications of the harbour, and had the 
ear of his Excellency in magisterial matters 
as well. What he had mentioned only 
tentatively and not altogether seriously the 
year before, he urged now as a peculiarly 
deserving case. And in no more than a 
day or two he had the pleasure of calling 
at the cottage, with a paper for the widow 
to sign, and of meeting the gardener on the 
path as he was coming away. 

“T suppose you know what I have here, 
my man ?” cried the Major, tapping a breast 
inflated with conscious benevolence. 

“The mistress has mentioned it,” replied 
the man, trembling in an instant. “I am 
deeply grateful, sir, to you. I little thought 
to get it yet.” 

“Nor have you, sir, 
said the Major briskly. 


nor have you,” 
“Your ticket’s no 
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ticket till it’s signed hy the Governor and safe 
in your hands. However,” he added, with a 
touch of the self-importance he enjoyed, 
“T have promised your mistress to use my 
influence in your behalf, so by the end of 
the week you may very possibly hear from 
me again.” 

And as if to finish the thing off with a 
flourish Thomas Blacker was finally even 
better than his word, for, as far from the 
end of the week as the Wednesday evening, 
he dined in Sydney and rode out by moon- 
light and the Point Piper Road with Why- 
brow’s ticket signed and scaled in his 
pocket. Once more the Major had dined 
well, but this time not unwisely ; yet his 
heart was troubled with a trouble which had 
never entered his calculations hitherto. His 
brother was dead ; his brother's estates were 
now his own. The incoming mail had 
brought the news, and with it a round of 
applause and congratulations from connec- 
tions and friends who for years had shown 
no knowledge of his existence. The Major 
was in a private quandary of the spirit ; he 
was quite unable to make up his mind. 
Should he go home a married man, or should 
he see his time-serving friends to the deuce 
and never go home at all? The tropic 
moon and the heavenly harbour inclined 
him to the latter, certain phrases in his 
home-letters to the former course ; but what 
about his wife? She was qualified to adorn 
any society in which the Major had ever 
moved, but—there were buts. The Major 
was gallant enough to try to ignore them, 
but there they were. At home he was not 
sure that he would want to be married at 
all; here it was a different thing ; and here, 
no doubt, he would end his days after all. 
There were worse places. These moonlight 
nights made the place a paradise of soft airs 
and rustling leaves, and miles and miles 
of a jewelled carpet beneath the white- 
starred ceiling of the Southern sky. Yes, it 
was a spot to live and die in, and be thankful ; 
and he would marry the widow, if the widow 
would marry him; and after the other 
night—— 

The Major had reached the cottage gate. 
Here he dismounted, tethering his horse 
within. There were voices and lights, both 
low, in the cottage; the French windows 
were wide open to the night ; and an ignoble 
instinct, begotten of a swift suspicion that 
was more truly an inspiration, caused the 
Major to advance upon the grass. So he 
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crept nearer—nearer yet—within earshot. 
And the first words he heard confirmed him 
in his deceit. By heaven! there should be 
trick for trick ! 

“Darling,” said the widow’s voice—the 
sweet voice that had beguiled him—* it will 
be the end of the week to-morrow—well, 
then, next day; and after that we will hide 
it no more. Let us brazen it out! Iam 
always ready; and you, you will have the 
right to take care of me as you should: you 
will have your ticket-of-leave.” 

“Never!” muttered the Major between 
his teeth, and he crunched the paper he 
held ready in his hand into a ragged ball. 
He forgot his doubts upon the moonlit road. 
The injured man was all the man now. He 
crept still nearer and saw that for which 
he was now so fully prepared: the widow 
reposing in the convict’s arms. 

“'There’s only one thing that troubles 
me,” the man was saying, although his 
twitching, restless face was an etcrnal sea of 
trouble and remorse, “ and that is your poor 
old Major. He has turned up trumps” 
(“I’m hanged if he has,” muttered the 
Major behind the leaves), “and it does seem 
ashame. I fear the other night you must 
have led him on.” 

“T did,” replied the woman, with a groan 
for which she received no credit. “ I did— 
I could not help it. It grieves me to think 
of it; I am so ashamed; but, darling, it 
was for you!” 

“Was it indeed?” cried the Major, 
striding into the room with sounding heels 
and jingling spurs; and he stood there 
twirling his moustache. The woman was 
first upon her feet. The man’s face sank 
into his hands. 

“It was,” she repeated boldly. “ And, 
oh ! you will forgive me when I tell you all.” 

“ Naturally,” sneered the other—‘if I 
stopped to listen. But explanations I 
imagine would be somewhat superfluous 
after this. Here, you may have it,” he 
added, opening his hand and letting the 
crumpled ticket drop with an air of in- 
effable disgust. ‘I won’t condescend to 
put it back in my pocket, as you deserve ; 
take it—and marry the man, for God’s sake, 
at the nearest church !” 

The woman laid 2 tender hand upon the 
bowed and bended head at which Thomas 
Blacker glanced in righteous scorn. 

“Marry him I cannot,” said she. “We 
have been married these fifteen years. 






























BORN FOR FREEDOM. 
~ Ir my call were heard 

Never a golden bird, 

Singing a lessened note, 

Should lose the gloss of his coat 

At the bidding of those who stoop to cheat 


The finch of the forest, the spray of her feet. 


If 1 had my will 

Never a threading rill, 

Rapture of sound and sun, 

Fast in the ferns should run, 
With a silver elbow suddenly bent, 


But my heart should follow the way it went. 


In the woodland path, 

Searching what Nature hath, 

Be it my lot. to stray, 

Be it my joy to pray 

In a temple that gives to God His prcof 


From the grass in the aisle to the rainbow roof. 
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AND JURORS. 


Illustrated by Marr STRETCH. 


HE sparrows are chirping 
merrily on the branches of the 
St. Clement’s plane trees. The 


of the cab-shelter. In front 
of the entrance to the great 
hall of the Law Courts there is a perfect 
crowd. The worthy creatures who compose 
this are pleasantly chatting in more easy- 
going style than is usually indulged in, at 
the early hour of 9.50 am., by those en 
have a hard day’s work before them. 

There is a conscious air of having nothing 
particular to do about these loiterers ; yet 
minus the expectant look of the ordinary 
pleasure-gocr. In some cases it is even joined 
with a touch of annoyance and vexation. 











WAITING TO 


“A somewhat peculiar gathering,” say you. 
You are right. These half listless, loitering, 
yet not masterless-looking citizens are none 
others than those who “shall well and truly 
try the issues joined between the parties, and 
a true verdict give according to the evidence.” 
They are the gentlemen of the jury. 


cheery sun glistens on the roof 


At five minutes to ten the crowd has much 
increased. Counsel in robes and wigs cross 
the road from the Temple. Ten strikes. 
The first solemn duty of the gentlemen of 
the jury begins in their pouring into the 
great hall. Next, in trying their honest best 
to lose themselves in that mighty maze of 
corridors, passages, by-ways, no-ways, stair- 
ways, dark entries and break-neck corners, 
which seem to suggest that if Truth is found 
in a well Justice should always hide its light 
beneath the legal bushel. 

As a rule the jurymen are in fairly good 
spirits—some are even hilariously inclined. 
It might also be hinted, in one or two 
cases, that there is a blush on the cheeks, 
which perchance arises from modesty or— 
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mention it not too loudly—brandy and soda. 
But for all that the solemn constable will 
tell you “The jurymen ain’t as a rule given 
to take too much so very early in the morning ; 
but I think as they do have just one that 
they wouldn’t take in the ordinary day. 
No, I’ve never known them come ‘all there’ 
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the first thing. Lots of ’em though who 
has got to hang about all the day manages 
to get enough and to spare before four 
o'clock. But then don’t any men who've 
got to do much hanging about be likely like 
to take a glass or two? I’ve heard that 
country juries take more than town juries. 
It’s more an old friend’s meeting business 
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rents paid are by restaurant-keepers and 
publicans. It is no uncommon occurrence 
to find a goodly proportion of a special jury 
composed of licensed victuallers. 

sut where are to be found the best class 
of juries ? At the county assizes, when the 
erand jury is taken from the gentry of 
the county. “As you may see,” says an 





MAIN ENTRANCE: LAW COURTS. 


then. Oh, they're pretty good on the whole 
the common juries are.” 

And are the special jurors, by the way, of 
such a superior character to the common 
jurors? Nothing of the kind. This par- 
ticularly applies to the names on the panel 
taken from the county of London. The 
usual qualification of the special juryman 
is the payment of a high rent. The highest 


experienced official, “they have often been 
called to the bar, have served, or are serving, 
as sheriffs, and are acting magistrates. They 
are men of the world who’ve seen much, 
and met men and known things.” 

The next best class of juries are, oddly 
enough, those that are to be met with 
at the Old Bailey, and for a reason not 
generally noticed. It is this: special in- 
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structions are given to the sheriff to empanel 
men of all classes and descriptions, and to 
take particular care that there shall be no 
ran, as there often is, on the civil juries of 
the Supreme Courts—on men of not only the 
same class and means, but actually of the 
same profession. Many times from the St. 
John’s Wood district have there been three 
or four well-known artists sitting in the 
same box. 

At the Sessions House you will find the 
gentleman, the small tradesman, the profes- 
sional man and the mechanic in the same 
jury. Despite also their social inequalities 
they are all imbued with a spirit of friendly, 
nay, kindly, equality. Says an informant : 
“Jt is really remarkable how friendly they 
become, particularly in a long case when they 
have been locked up. Yes, meeting in 
the box helps to give men of different ways 
of life more respect for each other’s abilities. 
It softens down class prejudices. I am 
certain that men have before now been 
helped along in the world from striking up 
an acquaintance with an influential fellow 
juryman. Furthermore, the advantage of 
this mixing lies in the fact that there is 
almost certain to be one man on the jury 
who has some technical knowledge of the 
evidence, and who can explain details to his 
fellows.” 

Perhaps—not to hurt the feelings of the 
bucolic—the least intelligent gentlemen of 
the jury are to be found in the common jury 
panels of the assizes. A man must have seen 
something of the world before he can hope 
to be of good use in the box. 

But to return to the hall of the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Let it be presumed that 
the “gentlemen” have found their way into 
the proper courts. Beneath the bench sits 
the clerk of the court, towards whom the 
crowd makes its way. Now begins the busi- 
ness of the day with the never-ending excuses 
for non-service. Of course, be it understood, 
the medical certificates are taken first in 
hand. Curious, indeed, are some of them. 
Here is a specimen, by no means complimen- 
tary to the character of the worthy citizen 
who has been summoned :— 

I certify that Mr. ——, of ——, is suffering from 
acute alcoholism and an injured face, and is quite untit 
to attend as a juryman. 

(Signed) ——. 

In this case the undoubted evidence of the 
pavement having risen in wrath to remon- 
Strate against the over-indulgence of the 
empanelled was considered quite sufficient 
ground for dispensing with his services. 
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Here is another, of a somewhat cynical 
character :-— 
Mr. —— is suffering from the so-called influenza 


and is unfit to attend the present sittings of the High 
Court of Justice. 

Note thotigh, that if the medico did indulge 
in a sly hit at his patient, he by no mreans—- 
to use the vulgate of the vulear—* gave-him 
away.” Read the careful, “ unfit to attend 
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the present sittings.” Without this the 
worthy citizen might have been called upon 
for the next week or the week after. 

Again, on the great excuse day of the 
year—the Derby Day—there once came by 
post — 


Mr. —— 
from irregularity of the heart's action. 
in a close atmosphere is injurious. 


is a patient of mine and he suffers at times 
Being confined 


Yet this very year, on the Tuesday before 
Derby Day, perhaps one of the most singular 
instances of excuse occurred before Mr. 
Justice Henn Collins. A case was still pro- 
ceeding when one of the jury, a Hebrew 
gentleman, rose in the box and begged to be 
excused his attendance on the next day as 
he was conscientiously bound to attend an 
important religious function. The clerk of 
the court repeated this to his lordship, 
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accompanied by the gentle reminder that the 
next day happened to be the Feast of St. 
Epsom. Somewhat ironically Justice Henn 
Collins admitted the excuse, winding up with, 
“that the gentleman should be (with much 
stress on the words) allowed to attend the 
festival.” Then in a calm and gentlemanly 
voice the Hebrew gave remark that the next 
day was the Feast of the Pentecost. The 
whole Court was abashed and rebuked—even 
the learned judge looked a little out of 
countenance. Apropos of another Jewish 
gentleman, who was, if conscientious, still 
decidedly business-like, this ‘ independent 
and enlightened” happened to be sworn in 
on Friday, and the case not being finished 
that day he begged to be excused attending 
on the Saturday—being the Sabbath. The 
excuse was admitted. On the Monday 
following—the case still being before the 
Court—he turned up fresh and smiling. He 
would not forget his religious observances. 
However, he did not forget either his own 
pecuniary interests for he insisted on being 
paid his £1 for his Saturday attendance. 
He could not help its being his Sabbath. 
With regard to the poorer order of Jews, 
in some respects they show a distinct dif- 
ference to the Christian juryman. The 
oriental instinct of caution 


is strongly 









A MISSING JURYMAN: 


“ PINE HIM FIVE POUNDS !” 


marked. They are seldom to be seen talking 
with their fellows. It is always evident that 
they do not care to take any responsibility 
of any kind upon their shoulders. It might 
be remarked here that there is a curious 
paucity of Jews on the common jury panels. 
How they manage to escape service is a 
somewhat inexplicable mystery. But please 
bear in mind, these remarks do not in any 
way refer to the Hebrew gentlemen of the 
erand juries, who are in no wise distin- 
guishable in their manners and conduct from 
their well-bred colleagues. 

To return to the would-be excused from 
first attendance. Perhaps the most common 
type is the well-to-do commercial man. This 
somewhat over- if well-dressed personage 
generally acts as if he had been served with 
a writ, in the bosom of his family, for a debt 
that he had never contracted. Next, he 
volubly pours out every excuse that happens 
to come to mind, with a very poor regard for 
the truth. If excused ? Well, if the cases 
going on in the court are of an interesting 
character he will sit at the back of the court 
listening and wasting hour after hour. Yet, 
according to his own account, his business 
was of such a vast and complicated character 
than an hour’s absence from it would mean 
ruin to hundreds. 

Another well-known type of the selfish 
order—for selfish it is, in the inconvenience 
it may cause to another who is bound 
to take the place that could have been easily 
filled—is the gentleman who is suffering 
from acute sensibility—a sallow-faced man 
with thin features. Painfully nervous and 
genteel, he wears a superfine black coat, white 
waistcoat, some quaint but not showy 
jewellery, and (why, has never yet been 
known) silk gloves. Very often he 
carries a small parcel, which it does not 
take an over-acute amateur detective 
to claim as an evident proof that he is 
bent on going somewhere else. 

“Tf anything happened in court I 
am sure that I should faint, my 
organisation is so delicate.” This type 
of gentleman we have all of us met 
in the course of our lives or in the 
pages of a novel. The man, the 
utterly selfish man who, on the plea of 
ill health and bad nerves always insists 
upon shirking every proper obligation. 
You know him well: “ Mr. Fairlie ” in 
the Woman in White. However, he is 
not excused. He takes his seat and, 
as he is not in the least lacking in 
intelligence, when once aroused per- 
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AN EXCUSE TO THE CLERK OF THE 


chance proves himself to be one of the 
smartest of the mighty twelve. 

Of course, as may be easily guessed, there 
is the juryman who throws the responsibility 
of fine on his poor wife’s shoulders. “ My 
husband, sir, only left five minutes before 
this paper came. He’s gone to the North of 
England, and he’s travelling, and there’s 
really no knowing where you could lay your 
hand on him; and the children have got 
the whooping-cough, and my poor mother 
——, and ——.” 

And half an hour afterwards the happy, 
dishonest pair may be found on the eleven 
o'clock down-river boat drinking bottled 
beer and making themselves generally happy. 
The “guv’nor” had been shown the notice, 
so why not make a day of it. Who cares ! 
This is very bad indeed, very bad. But 
how is the young man to be treated who 
falteringly remarks, “ And I am going to be 
married to-morrow.” He may be or he may 
not. At any rate he must be given the 
benefit of the doubt. On one occasion when 
a good-looking young Hebrew put forward 
this excuse the clerk of the court remarked : 

“Yes, sir, you must be excused.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ According to the Hebrew law I believe 





COURT. 


that you can plead exemp- 
tion from any civic duties 
for a twelvemonth after 
your marriage (smiling 
sweetly). You have to 
stop at home to comfort 
your wife.” 

“And do you follow 
the Hebrew law ?” 

“* We would admit it.” 

Exit good - looking 
young Hebrew mutter- 
ing, “ Well, I was a —— 
not to think of that 
before.” 

The following also has 
taken place more. than 
once :— 





Clerk of the Court : 
What’s your objection ? 

Juryman: If you 
please I’ve got a cork 
leg : I couldn’t sit. 

C. of C.: That must 


be very troublesome. 

J.: Yes, it is, very, 
sir, and very trying. 

C. of C. (quietly in- 
attentive): Do you 
generally stand up when 
you have your breakfast ? 

J.: Oh, no, I sit down. 

C’. of C. (briskly and cheerily): Then 
yowll sit down in the jury-box. (Wrath 
and improper muttering of the cork-legged.) 

Indeed the average citizen will condescend 
to do or say anything to escape service— 
even, as Mr. George Sims has suggested, 
he will commit himself to the most direful 
criminality to obtain an order for the play. 
It is nothing for a man to plead bankruptcy. 

Still worse. As a respectable but mysteri- 
ous individual works his way up to the clerk 
of the court. Clerk bends down. 

C’. of C.: What is it, sir ? 

J.: Don’t want to sit. 

C. of C.: You're not ill. 

J.: No, sir. 

C. of C.: What’s your excuse ? 
your business ? 

J.: Lain’t got nothing particular like on 
just now. 

(’. of C. (impatiently) : Then why don’t 
you sit ?” 

J. (huskily and sepulchrally) : Please, sir, 
I’m a returned “ lag” : I’ve done time. 

Excuse of course admitted—the ex-convict 
retiring jubilant. 

As to domestic 
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bereavement —even to 
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the extent of far-off relatives—it is often 
pleaded. 
Juryman : 
the funeral. 
Clerk of the Court : 
J.: Second cousin. 
C. of C.: Have you any expectations ? 
J. (brightening up) : Oh, yes. 
C. of C.: Then I think you might serve. 
The unwise juryman should have denied 
the expectations and looked more melan- 
choly. If he had remarked that he was 
obliged to bury his relative at his own 
expense to save the family disgrace of a 


Loss of relative: must attend 


What relative ? 
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“LIKE SO MANY POLL PARROTS.” 


pauper’s funeral his chance of exemption 
would have been far better. 

It may be fairly taken for granted how- 
ever that honesty is the best policy. The 
sensible and genuine “ I’ve been out of work, 
and have just got a job,” is always listened 
to. Then again there is the clerk who can 
prove satisfactorily that he is only just 
making his start for a : Any com- 
pany official likewise, of large or small con- 
cern, can claim exemption—this, by the way, 
being, alas ! only too often abused. 

The parish books of men eligible to serve 
on juries are badly kept ; often enough they 
are not posted above once a year. No proper 
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attention is paid to qualification. Doctors, 
clergymen and Members of Parliament have 
been summoned ; notice has been given to 
the departed to come from the family vaults. 
On one occasion a judge himself was sum- 
moned on the grand jury. 

As to the accommodation provided for the 
gentlemen of the jury, the rooms below the 
Law Courts may be right enough from a sani- 
tary point of view, but they—what with their 
gruesome gloom and the mystic dark stone 


stairways approaching — are marvellously 
suggestive of the Salle de Question of the 
Inquisition. 


“We look like so many poll-parrots,” a 
gentleman of the jury once remarked as he 
looked through the iron fencing of the 
jurors’ gateway which was some years ago 
set up for his protection against the wily 
dynamiter. But the friend above all others 
to the grand jurors was Mr. Justice Manisty. 
Blessed of memory, was it not he who raised 
the immortal agitation for the accommo- 
dation of seat cushions ? It must be owned 
though that jurymen—at least in the eyes of 
the court attendant—are indeed a childishly 
helpless class of creatures. Were it not for 
the usher they would not know where to 
hang a coat, and would be constantly turning 
their hats into Norfolk biffins. 

To hark back to wrong summoning. It 
sometimes comes about that three partners 





of the same firm are served at the same 
time. On explanation being given it is 


usual, if possible, to dismiss two of them, on 
condition of their being able to attend, say, 
next week or the week after. 

Perhaps there has been a little too much 
keeping to the Supreme Court. Let us take 
a gentle trot to the Sessions House, or the 
train to the assizes. At the Old Bailey the 
jurymen gencrally arrive more good - 
temperedly than in the civil courts. You 
see, as the Diogenes of Chelsea would have 
it, there is a good deal of human interest in 
a criminal trial. In the civil trial judge and 
counsel can keep the jury screwed down 
under the weight of legal practice ; here 
legal technicalities seldom appear; when 
they do they are easy of explanation. 

In the civil court the juryman is more 
the servant of the situation ; in the criminal 
court he feels that he is to a certain extent 
the master. In many cases his worldly 
knowledge is more than a match for the 
worldly knowledge of the young counsel. 
The questions that le puts cannot be 
frowned down. In fact in nine cases out 
of ten they are most pertinent and to the 


























purpose. Mistakes in procedure, such as re- 
quests to ask questions of the judge or the 
prisoner, are not looked upon as positive in- 
sults to the members of the bar which should 
be met with summary corporal castigation. 
In murder trials it is noticeable how, if 
they last over some days, the jurymen seem 
to settle down in a calm judicial way. The 
judge’s charge that no undue excitable pre- 
Judice should be indulged in is always treated 
with due consideration. Feelings are better 
kept under control. “ Yet,” says an official 
of great experience, “I fancy that in a great 
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that of her husband, which has been seized 
by the sheriff. The over-smart counsel 
thinks it clever, so as to damage her evidence 
in the eyes of the jury, to insinuate that she 
received the property under equivocal con- 
ditions. Instantly the jury takes fire at the 
insult offered to a woman. A verdict is 
given for her, though possibly enough some 
of the property claimed was not fairly owned. 

The counsel, too, may be very smart. 
Sometimes however, when he is so very smart, 
it is a matter of a toss up as to whether he 
may or may not offend the jury 
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A SCENE AT THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


criminal case I can always tell by the faces 
of the jurymen when they return to court 
whether it is to be guilty or not guilty. 
Yes, sometimes, though not very often, they 
are overcome. I have seen them affected to 
tears.” 

When a jury does become unduly excited 
and insists upon giving a verdict there and 
then, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it arises from counsel taking a cowardly ad- 
vantage of his position over a witness. Say, 
in the Sheriff's Court, the case is that of 
an interpleader issue, where a woman claims 
certain property as being her own and not 


And now about the tales anent the “ toss- 
ing” for the verdict in the seclusion of the 
jury room. <A word might be said here to 
throw a little light upon the matter. A little 
time back a foreman of a jury complained 
to. a judge that one of the number had pro- 
posed that they should toss for the verdict, 
and that in consequence they declined to sit 
in the box with him, the result being that 
the jury were discharged and a new trial 
begun. Tossing comes about this way: 
The jury are divided in opinion. Still there 
is not a wide moral division, whatever the 
legal may be. Each side to a certain 
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extent is not absolutely confident as to the 
indubitable right of its own view of the case. 
Each side is ready to give credit to the other 
for common sense and honesty. 

A word must be said about locked-up juries. 
“You shall well and truly keep this jury in 
some private and convenient place without 
meat, drink, or fire, lights only excepted. 
You shall not suffer anyone to speak to them, 
neither shall you speak to them yourself— 
unless it be to ask them whether they have 
agreed on their verdict—without leave of the 
Court.” Such is the oath administered to 
the jury’s bailiff. Yet even when they are 
only to be locked up for a short time the 
judge is not wholly adamantine. Whisky 
and soda, and sherry and sandwiches may 
make their entry. Solid meats, however, 
are beyond the ken of the imprisoned. And 
what do the jurymen do when they are 
locked up? Some smoke —there is no 
doubt about that; some walk up and 
down like caged tigers, stamping on the 
floor; some thump the tables. When on 
the assizes—say they are locked up from 
Saturdayto Monday—it is a more serious busi- 
ness. <A big room has to be hired in which 
fourteen beds are made—two for the bailiffs, 
twelve for the jury. They are well fed—caged 
beasts always eat well—and have a proper 
allowance of wine and cigars, etc., at the 
expense of the county. On Sunday, so that 
there shall be no moping and pining in the 
close air, they are taken out for a drive in the 
country ; beyond this, cards, dominoes and 
chess are allowed and generally taken advan- 
tage of. In London, juries from the Sessions 
House, when locked up, are placed behind 
the bars—pardon, the walls—of the Cannon 
Street (lately, we believe, of the Manchester) 
Hotel. 

On several occasions the Heathen Chinee 
has made his appearance in the jury-box, 
the oath administered being, “ You shall 
well and truly try, etc. (the saucer is 
cracked), and if you do not your soul will 
be cracked like the saucer,” the ceremony 
of kneeling down and breaking the saucer 
being conscientiously attended to. Alas! 
for the consideration shown by our courts 
for the religious sympathies of the wily 
Oriental. Only a little time ago, after a 
Chinese had been sworn, the usher of the 
court—with whom he had become quite chatty 
and friendly—thought fit to ask him confi- 
dentially whether the ceremony had been gone 
through in proper fashion. ‘The “ heathen,” 


with a pleasant grin sipping his glass, mildly 
observed that he had never seen it done in 








his own country ; but that it didn’t matter 
in the least ; he was in fact quite agreeable 
to anything. They could swear him any 
way they liked so long as they were con- 
tented. “ What you likee, me likee.” 

Now as to casualties. After all, during 
the last few years, despite excitement, 
close atmosphere and general irritation, 
there have been no fatal cases. Now and 
again a juror has been taken with a fainting 
fit. Still, this has been but of rare occurrence, 
During a criminal trial, however, some eight 
or nine years ago, one of the jury, a gentle- 
man advanced in years, was noticed to fall 





CAN’T AGREE. 


forward ; he was quickly taken from the 
box, and the ery of “ Doctor in court” was 
raised. A doctor was present. The old man 
was laid down in front of the jury-box and 
restoratives applied. He did not recover ; 
life had passed from him while he was actually 
sitting with his brother jurymen. A case 
of failure of the heart. 

The risks attending the gentlemen of 
the jury are but small indeed—even the 
Old Bailey prisoners have but little animus 
against them. Although both clerks to the 
court and judges have before now been 
saluted by a dirty boot, juries have so far 
escaped this distinction. 














THE CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA 


By Frora KiickMaAnn, 


Illustrated by JAMES GREIG, 





WONDER where those girls 
belong ?” 

“T really don’t know; 
but I should think to some 
institution or school.” 

This fragment of con- 
versation I overheard at a concert in which 
the Children’s Orchestra took a prominent 
part. 

Nor was this by any means the 
first time such remarks had been 
whispered in London concert rooms, for 
a certain halo of mystery surrounds that 
interesting collection of bright-faced girls in 
white frocks and official red and blue sashes. 

No, they do not come from the Guildhall 
School of Music, though someone suggested 
that as the solution of the problem as to 
their origin ; neither is the Royal College of 
Music responsible for their training. 

They are simply a gathering of girls, 
belonging to the wealthier classes of society, 
who have determined to try and do some- 
thing to benefit those children who have been 
placed in the world in less fortunate sur- 
roundings than their own; and they have 
certainly succeeded in their efforts, seeing 
that during the ten years they have been 
in existence they have realised the sum fof 
£4000, which has been handed over to 
charities specially devoted to the interests of 
children. 

“* How have they done it ?” 

Merely by playing at concerts. 

This at first sight seems a very simple 
and straightforward method, and one even 
wonders that others do not follow their 
laudable example and go and do likewise. 
But when once the actual hard work such a 
scheme entails is understood it will not be 
difficult to see why the Children’s Orchestra 
has so few rivals. 

Ten years ago Mr. Perey Armytage— 
an enthusiastic musical amateur—got up a 
performance of a Toy Symphony for a 
charity concert, pressing into the service 
those of his juvenile friends who were at all 
musically inclined. This proved such a 
pleasant recreation that the children were quite 
sorry when the rehearsals came to an end. 














“Why not start a Toy Orchestra?” 
somebody suggested. 

ei , ‘ ‘ 

lhe idea met with universal approbation, 
and, nothing loath, Mr. Armytage set about 

















THE CONDUCTOR. 


organising one. It was only intended to be 
a little social affair among friends—no 
thought entered their heads as to what they 
would grow to in time. 

A small handful of girls used to meet 
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together and practice—in a very rough and 
ready fashion, merely for their own amuse- 
ment—a few simple pieces of music, tlie 
grand piano courageously making up for all 
their many deficiencies. 

That was ten years ago. Things are 
altered now. ‘To-day the passer-by, who 
chances to be walking along Hans Place at 
about three o'clock on alternate Saturday 
afternoons, will observe an unusually large 
number of carriages roll up to one particular 
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A CORNER IN THE MUSIC-ROOM. 


In every case girls with music cases 


door. 
will alight ; while more girls, accompanied 
by their maids, come walking along from all 


points of the compass. Violin cases are very 
much en évidence ; liveried servants are 
carrying ‘cello cases ; a double-bass is seen 
coming round the corner (escorted by a 
man, of course); that likewise ascends the 
steps at No. 28 and is respectfully received 
by footmen. . 
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Inside Mrs. Perey Armytage’s house on 
such occasions is a very busy scene. In one 
of the many rooms going out of the spacious 
hall the girls take off their hats and wraps. 
Then taking their music in hand, and in- 
struments too (provided they are carryable), 
they mouut the broad staircase, the walls 
of which are a perfect museum of valuable 
china and paintings, and make their way to 
the music-room, leaving all such paraphernalia 
as music cases in the regions below. 

Once in the music-room a_ tremendous 
amount of chatter and merry laughing 
oceupy a few minutes while they shake 
hands with their host and_ hostess, find 
their scats, and settle down into their places. 
At last everything is ready. Mr. Armytage 
takes his stand at the conductor’s desk. He 
taps with his baton. All are waiting to 
commence — violins, double-basses, drums, 
—cach girl is at “attention.” At a given 
signal they rise and the rehearsal opens with 
“(od save the Queen.” 

Then the real business begins, and hard 
work it is. The members are required to 
take their music home and devote a certain 
amount of time to practising it between the 
rehearsals, and if they have been shirking 
their work Mr. Armytage very quickly 
discovers it. 

A rehearsal of the Children’s Orchestra is 
one of the prettiest sights that can be 
imagined. The girls — about eighty in 
number—are all under seventeen years old. 
When they arrive at that mature age they 
either leave or merely remain as “ honorary 
memlers.” The orchestra completely fills 
the music-room, so that it is impossible to 
admit visitors, if even this were not against 
the rules. The large conservatory is thrown 
open, thereby giving a little more space, and 
here in the background, on a slightly raised 
platform, a row of most artistic-looking little 
drummers stand, and very creditable are 
their performances. They attack their in- 
struments with a verve and a precision that 
makes one look again to see whether it is 
really possible that they are, after all, but 
small girls with short frocks and long hair. 

At one of the rehearsals at which I was 
present I noticed the leader was a girl of about 
fourteen, who looked most picturesque in a 
black velvet dress with deep lace at the neck 
and wrists and long shaggy curls hanging 
down over her violin, and very often getting 
over the music on the stand behind her. 
Every one of the violinists has a chance of 
being the leader, as that coveted position is 
competed for afresh every season. 
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THE CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA. 


The orchestra is composed entirely of 
girls, and they seem like a family ; they are, 
in fact, a large circle of friends. They are 
all called by their Christian names, and I 
could not help noticing what a pleasant 
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Scarcely a page is gone through without 
someone being called to order by Mr. 
Armytage, who always gives his advice and 
directions in a most humorous manner. 
Possibly the trumpets come in a bar too 
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A REHEARSAL. 


variety some of these afforded—such as Eleca, 
Noel, Esmé, Lurline, Norna, Pleasance, Rita, 
Kileen, Audrey, and many other equally 
uncommon names which I have forgotten. 


soon, or the kettledrums lose their way, or 
perhaps a girl who is_ bravely wrestling 
with a double-bass, apparently twice as big 
as herself, plays a wrong note. Some tiny 
25 
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children of about eight years old, who 
are completely lost to sight behind their 
music desks, suddenly succeed in making 
their presence felt by coming in at the 
wrong place with their “Turkish bells.” 
Then follows a word of correction from the 
conductor, and a little chirping voice, like a 
very young sparrow, explains that its owner 
cannot find her place. 

The majority of girls commence with the 
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The regulations for membership are very 
strict, and the rules have to be rigidly 
observed. For example, every candidate 
for admission must be proposed and seconded 
by the parent of some child who is 
already a member of the orchestra, and the 
candidate’s parents must be personally 
known to both proposer and seconder, This 
regulation maintains the social status of the 
orchestra. 

Members are not allowed 











CYMBALS AND DRUMS, 


“Turkish bells” when they join the 
orchestra—unless, of course, they can already 
play another instrument. As these bells 
merely mark the time, so to speak, the very 
youngest can soon master the difficulty. 
After a while they are promoted to some 
other instrument of a slightly more advanced 
description. And so they move on, step by 
step, learning from the very outset to keep 
time and follow the conductor’s beat. 








to play in any other or- 
chestra, or at any public 
performance, without the per- 
mission of the conductor. 
No member can take part 
in a concert unless she has 
attended at least half the 
rehearsals previously. 

Every member on election 
receives the badge of the 
orchestra, which must be 
worn at all the rehearsals as 
well as at the concerts. 

The girls concert dresses 
are also prescribed for in the 
rules. These have to be 
white (not cream colour), 
made high, with red and 
blue sashes worn across the 
shoulder. 

Thus it will be seen that 
although the practices serve 
as a social gathering, yet dis- 
cipline is maintained and 
ceremony observed through- 
out the whole of the actual 
rehearsal. 

Her Majesty the Queen is 
the patron of The Children’s 
Orchestra, and H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Teck is the presi- 
dent. A short while ago 
the Queen summoned the 
orchestra to play before her. 
A special train conveyed 
the girls to Windsor, the 
ladies of the committee 
accompanying them. 

The Duchess of Teck has taken a most 
active interest in the orchestra and its wel- 
fare, and is usually present, with other 
members of our Royal Family, at the concerts 
given by them. At the silver wedding 
festivities at White Lodge in 1891, the 
girls were invited and played during the 
afternoon. 

Their most important work, however, is 
that done on behalf of charity. 
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ROMINENT among the white 
palaces that adorn the beauti- 
ful city of Washington, D.C.,* 
is the Treasury Department. 
The visitor who ascends the 
great flight of steps between 
the hours of 9 A.M. and 2 p.m. will be 
directed along marble halls, with gilded 
columns, passing spacious offices with 
light swing doors of Venetian slats, open 
at top and bottom for the free circulation 
of air, to room 96, where a guide will be 
furnished to show oa 
him the chief | 
points of interest 
in the building. 
These guides 
are appointed by 
the reigning party 
—Republican or 
Democrat, as the 
case may be—and 
hold their office 
only during the 
four years of that 
administration. 
A large number 




















THE ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN GREENBACK. 


LEONARD 


OUTRAM, 


necticut, August 18th, 1844, and it was on 
June Ist, 1893, that he went to the national 
Capitol to take charge of. the millions in the 
United States Treasury. Mr. Morgan holds 
his office under the administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. The potent sign-manual, 
“Daniel N. Morgan,” besides authorising 
all drafts that defray the expenses of the 
Government, appears upon all the various 
sorts of paper money issued by the nation. 
During this gentleman’s active career he has 
been entrusted by the people of his State with 
many important 
public positions, 
and prior to his 
appointment as 
Treasurer he was 
well known in 
banking circles, 
having been 
president of 
several banks. 
When he became 
Treasurer of the 
United States the 
responsibility he 
assumed may be 








of persons visit 





estimated by the 


the Treasury, THE TREASURY BUILDING AT WASHINGTON. receipt which 
over a hundred he gave to his 


falling to the care of each guide on an 
average busy day. There is no charge for 
the service rendered, but there is no rule 
to prevent the visitor from requiting the 
courtesy he receives, and the gentlemanly 
and well-spoken young men who show you 
round will not be offended by the offer 
of a coin of small or a note of large 
denomination. 

I started on my tour of inspection from 
the office of the Treasurer of the United 
States (whose portrait is given on page 403). 
For these, and for particulars of the ante- 
cedents of this important official, as well as 
for many interesting data, I am indebted to 
the cordial interest taken in this article 
by Mr. George L. Larsson, of the United 
States Treasury. 

Daniel Nash Morgan was born in the 
village of Newtown, in the State of Con- 





* “T).C.” stands for the District of Columbia, which 
was partly presented by the States of Maryland and 
Virginia to the United States Government as an induce- 
ment to locate the capital there. 





predecessor for the amount of treasure 
transferred to his control, a document which 
contains the largest figures of any similar 
receipt ever given in the United States 
Treasury :— 
“Treasury of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1893. 
* Received from E. H. Nebeker, Treasurer 
of the United States, seven hundred and 
forty million, eight hundred and seventeen 
thousand, four hundred and eighteen dol- 
lars, seventy-eight and two-thirds cents, as 
follows :— 
Cash ae. We ah 
Treasurer’s Transfer Ac. 
Reserves .. ieee 
Unissued Certificates 
3onds held in Trust 


$174,770,422.97 
31,580,588.92 
314,858,406.00 
1,530,000.00 
218,278,000.893 





$740,817,418.782 





(Signed) D. N. Morgan, 
Treasurer, U.S.” 
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Upon signing the above 
receipt for £148,163,483, 
Mr. Morgan assumed the 
entire charge of the funds 
in the Treasury, and in the 
event of any deficiency trans- 
piring at the end of his 
administration, he would be 
held responsible, under a 
bond which the law obliged 
him to file with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on 
taking office. 

Butto proceed to our inspec- 
tion. I was first conducted 
tothe Bond Vault, and shown 
a trifle of $250,000,000 
(£50,000,000) in registered 
National Bank bonds, held 


by the Government to 
secure payment of all the 
National Bank notes in 
circulation. 


There are 5000 banks in the United States 
bearing the title “National,” and they 
acquire the right to vse this token of 
Government guaxyantee by depositing with 
the United States Treasurer 90 per cent.— 
85 per cent. for circulation and 5 per cent. 
for the redemption of the notes—of the 
amount of money th-+ goes into circulation 
by the currency which they issue. 

Should a National Bank fail—and of 
course their solvency is guaranteed no 
farther than the issue of bills for which they 
have deposited security—the Government 
will pay full face-value for every genuine 
note that is presented. This being under- 
stood, the various issues of the National 
Banks pass from hand to hand with as little 
distrust as the Silver Certificates of the 
Government itself, which are in their turn 
guaranteed by a store of solid bullion. 

The 90 per cent. deposit which guarantees 
the Government: is said to exceed the value 
of the notes which the banks have in actual 
circulation. This amount is held in the 
Bond Vault continually to cover the responsi- 
bility of the nation, and is only disturbed in 
the event of a bank failing or desiring to go 
out of business. The bond deposit of each 
bank is arranged on shelves duly numbered 
in correspondence with the books of the 
department, and Mr. Russell, the vault clerk 
in charge of the National Banks division, 
can produce any bond belonging to any 
deposit at a few moments’ notice. 

Of all the banks permitted to issue their own 
peper, the American Exchange National 
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accepted. 











INTEKIOR OF CASH-ROOM. 


jank of New York City has the largest 
circulation, its deposit being $4,000,000 
(£800,000), in registered bonds of the Gov- 
ernment; and, apart from the guaranteed 
issue of the banks, the nation has a gigantic 
floatage of its own paper, the amount of paper 
currency outstanding April 30th, 1895, re- 
presenting the grand total of $1,085,287,892 
(£21 7,0: 57,578). 

To secure the Government’s own bills—or 
Silver Certificates, as they are called—there 
is stored in the Treasurer’s office, in vaults 
that may be considered impregnable, vast 
quantities of precious metal, duly coined and 
ready for use. 

The first of these vaults that I was allowed 
to visit measured 89 feet long, 51 feet wide, 
and 12 feet high. It is said to be the 
largest of its kind in the world, and contains 
$103,240,000 (£20,648, eh, ‘in standard 
silver dollars, including $355,000 (£71,000) 
in halves —if the Hibernicism may : 
The coins are contained in canvas 
each holding $1000 (£200) and weigh- 
ing 60 lbs. These bags are stacked in the 
centre of the vault, and scaffolded, so to 
speak, with wooden boxes, each box con- 
taining two thousand silver dollars. The 
prodigious pressure upon the lower bags 
splits them all to pieces, despite the toughness 
of the material, and the coins at the bottom 
of the heap are found lying loose when the 
stack is disturbed. This, however, occurs 
only upon a change of administration, when 
the money is re-counted by thirty-five men, 
who constitute a committee of friends of 


bags, 











the Treasurer going out of office and of him 
who comes in. Their task employs them 
constantly for three months. 

The only entrance to this vault is by a 
door of solid steel, which has a “ combination 
and time lock,’ an ingenious piece of 
mechanism that, being wound up each day 
at 2 P.M. and set to a certain hour, will not 
under any circumstances permit its massive 
bolts to be withdrawn a single minute before 
that appointed time. Within is a second 
solid door, also built of the finest steel. 
This one weighs 6 tons, and has a sliding 
movement. It takes all a man’s strength to 
close this formidable door, even with the aid 
of machinery. The doors are kept open from 
eleven to twelve, and from one to two daily, 
that visitors may gaze at the solid treasure, 
armed watchmen being on guard all the 
while. At 2 p.m. the vault is inspected, and 
the 6-ton door closed in the presence of 
Mr. Bantz, the assistant cashier, and the 
combination door with the time-lock is 
closed by Major Quaif, the vault clerk. At 
4 p.m. these officials depart, leaving a watch- 
man in charge, who is bound to ring up to 
the captain of the watch every half hour in 
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proof of his vigilance. Should three minutes 
elapse without this notification, the captain 
at once investigates. 


A second vault contains $48,000,000 
(£9,600,000) in standard silver dollars, which 
likewise secure silver certificates in cir- 
culation. There is also here $2,680,000 


(£536,000) in gold coin and $794,250 
(£158,850) in fractional silver. A third 


vault holds $3,500,000 (£700,000) of 
National Bank notes that have been received 
for redemption. A-fourth contains $1,000,000 
(£200,000) of mixed moneys that are 
received daily for the same purpose, being 
worn out or mutilated. Another vault holds 
$30,000,000 (£6,000,000) of mixed moneys 
for daily use. Yet another has $250,000,000 
(£50,000,000) of bonds held as security for 
the National Bank circulation. And finally, 
there is a vault that contains $ 100,000,000 
(£80,000,000) held as reserve to replace 
dilapidated greenbacks unfit for circulation. 

It may be mentioned that the gold reserve 
amountsto$107,572,000(£21,514,400). This 
is made up at the various sub-treasuries, 
which are established in large cities, where 
the chief demand exists for gold coin. 
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The total treasure in the Government vaults 
at Washington amounts to $839,376,250 
(£167,875,250), and the total weight of coin 


is about 5000 tons. 
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The illustration on this page of the interior 
of the reserve vault shows the vault clerk in 
the centre balancing up his accounts at the 
close of the day’s business. That of the 


CHECKING A DAY’S WORK IN THE RESERVE VAULT. 


It goes without saying that the greatest 
precautions are taken for the safety of the 
United States Treasury. All the vaults and 
safes are provided with the best combination 
time-locks known to modern mechanism. 
The watch force consists of sixty - eight 
watchmen, divided into three reliefs. The 
captain of the watch, Mr. M. C. Connelly, of 
Chicago, Illinois, is officer of the day, and he 
is assisted by two lieutenants. Electric bells 
are sounded every thirty minutes, and a 
reserve of patrol-men is kept at the main 
door, always ready for an emergency. A 
reserve is patrolling the building continually. 
The captain’s office is in telephonic com- 
munication with that of the chief of police, 
and also with the commandant of a fort, from 
whence a regiment of cavalry could be 
brought to the Treasury in less than half an 
hour. Arms are stored in many of the 
offices, and in case of an attack the captain 
of the watch could arm one thousand men 
in a very few minutes. The offices of the 


treasurer, assistant treasurer, and the cashier 
are connected with the captain’s office by 
electric bells, and in case of any difficulty 
arising that functionary entertains the proud 
confidence that he would be on the spot 
with an armed force in less than thirty 
seconds. 





large silver vault (on page 397) shows the 
interior and one of the compartments. The 
gentlemen on the boxes represent the com- 
mittee appointed at the change of every 
administration ; the gentleman in the centre 
is the Cashier, since promoted to the position 
of Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 
By his side are other members of the com- 
mittee and the labourers who pack up the 
boxes and place the bags of silver on the 
scales. 

Having glanced at the security, let us turn 
to the birth of the greenback itself. 

First of all, the paper upon which it is 
printed is of course of very special quality. 
To one firm alone—Messrs. Crane Brothers, 
of Dalton, Massachusetts—the manufacture 
of this material is entrusted, and the mere 
possession of this paper, white as it comes 
from their mills, without justification, is a 
misdemeanour very severely punished. Need- 
less to say that the Messrs. Crane have to 
employ as many precautions against the 
wrongful disposal of this sacred composition 
as if each sheet had passed through the 
whole elaborate process of conversion into 
negotiable money. 

At the factory these sheets of paper, de- 
signed for four bills, are counted three times 
by agents appointed by the Government. 

















Each sheet is impressed with parallel columns 
of mingled blue and red fibre, the threads 
being about a quarter of an inch in length, 
and this mark is one of the indications of a 
genuine bill. 

When they reach the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, the unprinted sheets 
are counted three times more by lady 
examiners, who take note that each sheet 
is absolutely perfect, and that the count 
corresponds with the number declared to 
have been forwarded from the mill. 

The next step is the conveyance of the 
paper in a steel waggon, drawn by two horses, 
to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
which is close at hand, and where the plates 
have been engraved in sections, each section 
by a different workman. There the printing 
of the greenback takes place, and after more 
examination—there are fifty-two counts in 
all—it is returned to the Treasury to be 
completed. 

The printed sheets, each bearing the im- 
pression of four bills, are received in the 
Division of Issue. They come to this 
department every morning in packets, con- 
taining a thousand sheets of one denomi- 
nation. Three lady experts tak charge of 
these packets, and go through them care- 
fully. If all are found correct, and in 
agreement with the Bureau’s statement, the 
sheets are conveyed to the Sealing-room, 
where, by means of six press machines, the 













STAMPING THE ‘ 


bills receive the Government red seal. 


REGISTER AND TREASURER'S SEAL” ON GREENBACKS, 
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This 
stamp is called the “Register and Treasurer's 
Seal,” and each sheet, as it passes through 
its machine, ,is registered by an automatic 
attachment, which discloses at the end of the 
day the number of bills which, by this pro- 
cess, have become actual money ; this red 
seal being an essential of the greenback, 
just as the drawer’s signature is a necessary 
complement of a cheque. The signatures on 
the bills form a part of the engraving, and 
the reason for this will be perceived when 
I mention that 192,000 notes is the average 
issue of every working day. 

The picture of the Sealing-room given here 
is from a photograph of the machines at 
work stamping the bills. 

The new currency is now forwarded in 
packets to the Cutting-room, where each 
sheet is divided by a machine into four 
parts, each part becoming a finished bill 
ready for circulation. A number of expert 
examiners receive the bills as they come 
from the cutter, and separate them accord- 
ing to their denomination. These examiners 

in number about ten—handle daily an 
average value of one million dollars. 

The late John Barnes, of this department, 
had, at the time of his death, about a year 
ago, served thirty-two years in the capacity 
of packer, his occupation being to put up 
in wrappers, duly sealed for transmission, a 
uniform number of packets of notes passed 
on to him from 
the counters and 
separators. Inthis 
employment he 
could claim to have 
handled more 
money than any 
man in the world. 
This implicitly- 
trusted office is in 
the appointmentof 
the United States 
Treasurer, who is 
personally respon- 
sible for his em- 
ploye’s integrity. 
The latter provi- 
sion is not sur- 
prising, for the 
salary of $1400 
(£280) per annum 
which appertains 
to the position is 
hardly commen- 
surate with the 
vast sums entrusted 
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to the packer’s care, as much as sixty millions 
of dollars having been dealt with in a single 
day. 

These sealed packages, although of uniform 
weight (115 Ibs.), and containing exactly 
4000 bills, vary in value from $4000 to 
$4,000,000 (£800 to £800,000), according 
to the denomination of their contents, the 
lowest bill being $1, and the highest value 
issued by the present Government $1000, 
or, Say, £200. 

Constant handling wears away a greenback 
—to parody a familiar proverb—and acci- 
dents, atmospheric conditions, and all sorts 
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The receiving clerk takes delivery of the 
parcels, and gives a receipt for the amount 
which they are declared to contain, subject 
to verification of the value by the Treasury 
counters. 

The question now arises whether, in the 
first place, the number and denomination of 
these cripples and veterans has been accurately 
stated by the party claiming their redemption, 
and secondly, whether they are all good bills 
and true. The large-hearted Treasurer has 
no objection to give a fresh, bright, tough, 
uncreased greenback for a greasy yellowy- 
brown combination of holes and raggedness, 




























IN THE REDEMPTION DEPARTMENT. 


of circumstances limit the life of those little 
slips of precious paper, and bring them to 
the department of the United States Treasury 
known as the Redemption Division—a Salva- 
tion Army sort of title, is it not? But the 
god they worship here is Mammon. To this 
office all the mutilated paper currency con- 
sidered unfit for circulation comes to be 
exchanged for brand-new bills of equal face- 
value. Packets of musty, ragged old green- 
backs are brought in daily by the “ Express ” 
Companies, the American carriers, from all 
parts of the country, forwarded chiefly by 
banks and sub-treasuries of the United States. 





half-obliterated and highly suggestive of 
bacilli of the most unpleasant character, but 
an indispensable condition of the exchange is 
that the Government must have had, once 
upon a time, for that identical piece of 
paper, an equivalent of the sum now 
demanded. <A counterfeit won't do, and a 
“raised” bill—ie., one with the face-value 
enhanced by an aspiring holder—won’t do. 
If these were accorded redemption Uncle 
Sam would find himself out of pocket. 
Therefore there is a great process of counting 
and examining for these redeemable bills to 
go through, and the work is entrusted to a 

















corps of ladies, whose salaries range from 
£130 to £320 per annum. They are paid 
in dollars, of course, but I translate for the 
benefit of untravelled lady readers. The 
senior lady of this department is Mrs. 
Leonard, whose portrait I am able to give. 
This lady is one of the original employees in 
this line of work, and her service extends 
over thirty years. The following details 
with which Mrs. Leonard favoured me may 
interest the reader :— 

“Tn 1862 General Francis E. Spinner, the 
then Treasurer of the United States, made 
the innovation of appointing seven ladies to 
positions in his office, and their work proved 
so satisfactory that the number was increased 
from time to time, and on July Ist, 1864, I 
was among the recruits of the feminine con- 
tingent. My first work consisted of clipping 
the sheets of fractional currency then issued. 
The shears used—anylicé, ‘scissors ’—were 
sixteen inches long and proportionately heavy. 
They had a playful habit of wearing away 
the flesh wherever they came in contact with 
the hand that wielded them, and by this instru- 
ment I may claim to have shed my blood in the 
service of my country. When the currency 
issued by the Government returned worn 
and torn, and unfit for further use, women’s 
fingers were selected to count the old bills and 
prepare them for destruction. Thus sprang 
into existence the Redemption Division, 
where, since that time, every description of 
paper money that has been issued by the Gov- 
ernment is counted, examined for counter- 
feiting and other frauds, and passed forward 
to be cancelled and destroyed. And in the 
Redemption Division I have served since 
1866. 

“To give an idea of the sums passing 
through the hands of the ladies employed 
here, I need only state that, adding up a 
completed receipt-book of moneys handled 
by myself alone during the space of two 
years and a half, I find the amount tc be 
$389,102,551.70 (£17,820,510). 

“ Naturally there are interesting incidents 
connected with this work of redemption. 
lire, water, mice, grasshoppers, domestic 
animals, and all sorts of odd_ things 
contribute to the destruction of hoarded 
wealth in the shape of paper money, and 
many a curious tale could be told in this 
connection. 

“T remember a farmer of Ohio who had 
buried his money instead of banking it. One 
day, while adding to his treasure, he dis- 
covered that the greenbacks were rapidly 
resolving into dust. Instead of taking or 
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sending the jar with its precious contents 
undisturbed carefully to the Treasury for 
redemption, he emptied the money into a 
pillow-case, secured it next to his body, and 
started off for Washington, D.C. When he 
reached the Treasury and stated his case, a 
messenger was sent with him to his lodging 
to get the money off his person, the dollar- 
stuffed pillow-case being wrapped around 
him under all his clothes. The farmer, loath 
to part with his property, and distrusting 
everybody, made difficulties, as tedious as 
they were absurd, but finally the perishing 
bills were spread upon one of our tables to be 
properly appraised. They were broken and 
crumbled to a fearful extent, but with 
patience and skill we were able to identify 
something over nine- 
teen thousand dollars 
(£3,800).” 

Among other curi- 
ous anecdotes told 
at the Treasury is 
one of a counterfeit 
$500 bill, every part 
of which was genuine, 
a paradox apparently, 
but an actual fact. 

The Government. 
is in the habit of re- 
funding full value 
upon three-fifths of 
any bill upon which a claim is made, and this 
knowledge inspired a worshipper of Mammon 
with the idea of composing a $500 (£100) bill 
from a number of pieces cut from other bills 
of that denomination, not large enough to 
impair their face-value, and yet capable of 
combining to furnish a new order for the 
payment to bearer of that large sum. The 
number should be given twice upon the green- 
back, but this he was unable to manage, 
since every fragment of his bogus article 
was derived from a different bill. It was 
no uncommon thing to have notes come for 
redemption in this condition, but the de- 
ficiency of the second number aroused sus- 
picion and led to the detection of the fraud. 

An interesting specialist in this department 
is Mrs. L. E. Rosenberg. This lady has 
served a long time in the Redemption 
Division, and is indeed one of the first of 
the female clerks. Her duty is to verify 
the money that comes to the office from 
railroad wrecks, when safes in the “‘ Express ” 
cars are blown open with dynamite, or baked 
in a conflagration. It may be imagined that 
great skill and experience are needed for 
this work, and Mrs. Rosenberg has won 
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MRS. LEONARD. 
(Senior lady-examiner of bills 
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high commendation 
both from the 
Government and 
the “Express” Com- 
panies for her many 
successes in estab- 
lishing the value 
of seemingly hope- 
less debris. 

Sut, exacting as 
are Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
researches, there is 











one among these 
lady examiners 


whose skill goes a 
step farther. Mrs. 
A. E. Brown, whose 
portrait I am able 
to give, has been 
twenty years in this 
department, and her 
talents are devoted 
to the identification 
of notes that have 
been absolutely 
burnt to a cinder. If Mrs. Brown is able 
to detect the previous existence of three-fifths 
of a greenbeck in a happier state when she 
examines the black and crumpled ashes 
which have been carefully collected and 
brought to her, the Government pays up, 
and the owner is recompensed. 

One might imagine that in this generous 
concession of the Government lies consider- 
able danger of fraud, for a forgery that 
would not pass in the ordinary way must be 
hard to distinguish from a genuine bill when 
in a calcined condition. One conceives a 
crafty counterfeiter “conflagrating ” his im- 














MRS, A. E. BROWN. 
(Specialist in the examination of burnt paper money.) 


perfect specimens and forwarding the result 
to the Redemption Division with confident 
Sut cute Mrs. Brown “ knows 
Not only 


expectations. 
a trick worth two of that.” 











PRIVATE OFFICE OF MR. A. RELYEA. 
(Chief of the Redemption Division.) 


is she supplied with a complete set of 
ereenbacks and National Bank notes of 
every kind and of every denomination, but 
also with samples of Government paper 
that has been calcined. To her experi- 
enced eye the ashes of the true and those 
of the imitation material present a very 
different appearance, and her detections of 
the false are as marvellous as her recoveries 
of the real. The sacred paper is extremely 
difficult to imitate, and, moreover, the 
counterfeiters find great trouble in placing 
the red and blue threads in the texture, a 
mark that can be seen very easily, and an 
important testimony to the genuineness of 
the bills. The precaution is taken when 
burnt money is offered for redemption at 
the Treasury that an affidavit, properly re- 
corded by a judge, shall accompany it, stating 
part culars of the amount supposed to have 
been consumed, the circumstances of the 
burning, and th character of the person to 
whom the bills have belonged. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Albert Relyea, who is 
inchargeof the Redemption Division, I was en- 
abled to trace the whole process of the decease 
and burial of the superannuated currency. 

The contents of each parcel of redeemable 
bills are distributed to the examiners at the 
receiving-counter, and the greatest care is 
exercised in this consignment, each lady 
having to sign a book for the ostensible 
amount handed to her. This done, the 
examiner becomes responsible for any de- 























ficiency in the number of notes, or shortage 
in value, which she may overlook. Moreover, 
the detection of forgeries devolves upon her. 

Sometimes as many as a hundred counter- 
feit, or “raised,” bills are caught in a single 
day. ‘Small bills are selected for malpractice 
because they pass hastily from hand to hand 
and attract less attention than those which 
involve the transfer of an important sum. 
They are principally worked off upon the 
Italian population and poor ignorant people. 
In some cases it has been found that the 
counterfeiters are discharged and discredited 
servants of the Government, for whom the 
temptation to employ their trained abilities 
profitably is stronger than the fear of 
undergoing a long 
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The cancelled packets are then passed over 
toa Recording Clerk, who makes an entry 
in his books and forwards the packets to the 
Cutting-knife, an instrument that is worked 


by hand. The bills, still in packets of one 
hundred, are cut lengthwise into two parts, 
the lower half going to the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the upper to 
the Register’s office, once more to be counted 
by experts, and re-examined for forgeries. 

If this final examination agrees with the 
report of the ladies whose initials are on the 
wrappers of the packet, the doomed green- 
backs pass into the hands of a committee, 
who convey them to the Macerator to be 
ground into pulp, a course which may be 

judged to effectually 





term of imprisonment 
and a heavy fine. 
Kighteen years and 
$5000 (£1000) is, I 
believe, the penalty 
for a first offence. 
The lady experts 

having counted the 
bills sent in for re- 
demption, and ap- 
proved of them in all 
respects, put them up 
into packets of one 
hundred bills, and, in- 
itialling the “ strap” 
or paper wrapper as 
a warranty of their 
correctness, forward 
these packets to the 
Cancelling Machine, 
which performs upon 
them the first process of extinction. 
is a specimen of the “strap” used :— 

Amount, $5000 

Counter, Miss Smith. 

Case No. Ex. No. 456. 

Upper half. 





Here 


This is where it is cut by the knife. 


Lower half. 
Amount, $5000, 
Miss Smith. 
Ex. No. 456. 

Each packet is placed under four per- 
forators of blunt steel, which punch two 
holes in the upper and two in the lower half 
of the hundred bills at one stroke, the latter 
perforation destroying the signatures of the 
Register and the Treasurer, without which 
the notes are invalid. 


Counter, 
Case No. 





MR. DANIEL NASH MORGAN, 
(The United Sates Treasurer.) 


hinder their farther 
circulation. 

It may happen that 
in the final scrutiny 
of the halved notes 
deficiencies or coun- 
terfeits are detected, 
and in that case the 
lady who has initialled 
the wrapper, signify- 
ing its contents are 
correct, is called upon 
to pay the value out 
of her salary. 

The work of ex- 
amination is said to 
be very trying to the 
eyes, and I noticed 





that many of the 
lady examiners wore 
spectacles. 


The macerating apparatus, which closes 
the career of the greenback, is a large 
covered cylinder containing 156 steel knives, 
which revolve when set in motion, and com- 
bine with the action of steam and water to 
reduce the once almighty dollar to the con- 
sistency of porridge. 

The lid of this machine is triply-locked, 
to guard against the abstraction and fraudu- 
lent re-circulation of the cancelled paper. 
Twice a day four gentlemen visit the Mace- 
rator to bury the dead money in the presence 
of each other. One, with the key of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, opens the first 
lock of the lid; a second, with the key of 
the Controller of the Currency, opens the 
next; a third, on behalf of the Treasurer of 
the United States, turns his key in the other 
lock ; and the fourth gentleman stands by to 
represent the banks and the people. 

Then with due solemnity the packets which 
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have been cut and punched into ruin are de- 
posited in the jaws of the hungry machine, 
which straightway proceeds to chew them up. 

At the expiration of four or five days a 
sufficient quantity of pulp has accumulated 
in the machine to make it worth while to 
open three Yale locks which secure the vent 
of the cylinder. For this purpose the same 
four who have previously deposited the 
mutilated paper appear together to open the 
valve and witness the outflow. 

Still farther precaution is taken against the 
possible resurrection of the greenback, for the 
pulp as it passes from the Macerator is sifted 
through a wire basket at the mouth of the 
valve, so that any fragments of bills which may 
have survived the chewing process are caught 
and sent back for more complete destruction. 

The pulp is now conveyed to the Engraving 
and Printing Bureau, where thecolour is taken 
out by treatment with an acid, after which it 
is rolled into thin sheets, dried, put up in bales, 
and sold as common paper at $40 per ton. 

It occurred to me that while this disposal 
of the refuse material is more economical 
than destruction by fire, a certain risk is 
run, for might not this paper be worked 
up again by persons skilled in that industry, 
until sheets of a quality and thickness identi- 
cal with the foundation of the greenback are 
prepared to receive impressions from forged 
plates? The ingredients of the sacred 
material are there, of course, but probably 
the sad experiences of its worldly career have 
degraded it below the possibility of taking its 
former rank and wielding its pristine influence. 
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They destroy in the Treasury building 
from 300,000 to 500,000 dollars worth of 
National Bank notes every day, and in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing gold and 
silver certificates to the value of $1,000,000 

£200,000). The largest destruction’ on re- 
cord for a single day took place on June 27th, 
1894, the massacre involving $151,048,750 
(£30,209,750) in National Bank notes and 
United States bonds. 

In concluding this observation of what we 
may call the real vitality of the~ United 
States, it will not be amiss to survey this 
great nation’s nerve-centres, which control 
the sinews of both peace and war. The 
National Banks of the larger cities hold 
treasure to about the following values :— 


New York — ... $302,000,000 £60,400,000 
Boston 101,000,000 20,200,000 


Philadelphia 89,000,000 17,800,000 
Chicaco 66,000,000 13,200,000 
Pittsburg 31,000,000 6,200,000 
Baltimore 24,000,000 4,800,000 
Cleveland and 

Cincinnati 19,000,000 3,800,000 
St. Louis .. 18,000,000 3,600,000 


New Orleans 
Brooklyn. . 
Washington 


16,000,000 3,200,000 
14,000,000 2,800,000 
10,000,000 2,000,000 


A visit to the United States Treasury and 
a glance at such figures as these are caleu- 
lated to revive one’s languishing respect for 
money, and in a general way to induce a 
friendly confidence in greenbacks. 























THE LAST OF THE GREENBACKS. 
(The Destruction Committee.) 























THE RELIEF TICKET. 


By E. 8S. 


GREW. 


Illustrated by BertHaA NEWCOMBE. 


S old Marriot handed his coat 
and a rather seedy tall hat to 
the cloak-room footman he 
dropped his card of admission 
to the Mansion House upon 
the floor. Hestooped quickly 

to recover it and thrust it into his waistcoat 

pocket. 











‘6 Mr. Marriot warmed his hands at the fire.” 

“You're rather late this evening, Mr. 
Marriot, sir,” said the footman. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Marriot, taking his 
cloak-room check and disposing it methodi- 
cally in his right-hand waistcoat pocket, 
“ Yes, [’m rather late.” 

In his pocket the. cloak-room ticket en- 
countered the other card. He took out the 
first tenant—a square piece of pasteboard, 
marked “ R teporte r’s Relief Ticket ’’—looked 
absently at it and at the footman, par finally 
thrust it into the front of his dress-shirt. 


“ How far have they got with the dinner, 
d’you know,” he asked the footman. “The 
speeches haven’t begun yet ?” 

“No, sir,” said the footman, 
not. His Royal ’Ighness came late. 
Toastmaster hasn’t gone in yet, sir.” 

The Toastmaster came up at this moment, 
a tall, portly man, of a presence which had 
dwarfed the impressiveness of many 
generations of Lord Mayors. 

“Good evening, Mr. Marriot,” 
he said, with respectful familiarity. 
“You're not dining with us this 
evening.” 

“No, Gibson,” replied Mr. Marriot, 
fingering the relief ticket, “I’m going 
in—I’m going in with the loyal toasts.” ‘i 

“Very. pleased to see you again,’ 
pursued ‘the Toastmaster. “ We haven't 
noticed you at some of our functions 
lately.” 

“T’ve been ill and away from the 
newspaper,” Marriot explained. “I 
didn’t know I was coming to-night 
until the last moment; in fact I was 
rather surprised that they sent me.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the Toast- 
master persuasively, “ you’d like to sit 
down in the ante-room, sir, while you’re 
waiting. If you would I'll send one 
of my footmen to you to tell you as 
soon as ever the toasts begin. I’m 
sorry you’ve been ill, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said old Marriot ; “I 
think I will. Im afraid I haven't 
quite got over this last attack of mine 
yet. ‘Mourn less for what age takes 
away than what it leaves behind,’ eh, 
Gibson ?” 

Gibson smiled deprecatingly, and 
Marriot walked slowly down the great re- 
ception hall towards the red ante-room. 

“The old gentleman seemed a bit lorst, 
Mr. Gibson,” remarked the footman. 

“ Tt’s wonderful,” replied the Toastmaster, 
“for him to come at this time of day. [ve 
never known him late for dinner before.” 

“He didn’t have the dinner ticket,” ob- 
served the other. “Some other young feller 
came in with that. The old gentleman 
came in with the second ticket. should 
think that’s what’s upset him.” 


“T’m sure 
The 
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“Ah! if you think so much, William,” 
the Toastmaster rejoined with some austerity, 
“you'll take and do yourself an injury,” and 
he followed Marriot quickly to the ante-room. 

In the ante-room the Toastmaster, with 
an attentiveness that had in it something of 
the friendliness which one man might be 
expected to feel towards another whom he 
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pencil and his cloak-room ticket. Then 
again he looked at the relief ticket, which 
is an extra ticket granted to newspapers on 
occasions when the after-dinner speeches are 
of great importance, but which does not 
admit to the dinner. The dinner ticket is 
given to the leader-writer or the senior re- 
porter; and although Marriot had ceased 


1% ‘* A varied company.” 


had seen dining at the Mansion House for 
the last thirty years, arranged a chair com- 
fortably before the fire for Marriot, and 
before he went, once more repeated his 
assurance that he would send in a message 
as soon as the toasts began. 

Mr. Marriot warmed his hands at the fire, 
then leaned back in the heavy gilded chair ; 
felt in his pocket to see whether he had his 





for some years to write the leaders, this was 
the first time he had been sent to,a dinner 
in the position of a junior reporter. His 
brows straightened as he looked at the 
ticket ; then he smiled at his own annoy- 
ance. It was perhaps a mistake of the new 
assistant-editor. He put the ticket back in 
its place, leaned back again, looked into the 
fire, and presently dozed and dreamed. 
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When Marriot looked up from the fire 
again, another figure stepped quickly be- 
tween him and the mantlepiece. It was an 
old gentleman, white haired, in court dress, 
with black silk stockings and lace ruffles at 
his wrists — one of the Under Sheriffs, 
Marriot thought. The old gentleman 
nodded pleasantly as he warmed his hands 
at the fire. 

“Good evening,” he said. 
night.” 

“Tey,” replied Marriot 

“We expected to see you to-night,” went 
on the Under Sheriff. 

“ Tndeed,” said Marriot, wondering. 

“ But I didn’t hear your name announced 
Mr. Marriot.” 

“Well, the truth is Mr. , Mr. —,” 
Marriot hesitated for the name. 

“Sir Jonas ——” Marriot did not catch 
the surname. The old gentleman’s voice 
was low and indistinct, like the voice with 
which you sometimes hear deaf people speak. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir Jonas. I didn’t 
come in until after dinner.” 

Sir Jonas smiled. “The reception,” he 
corrected. But the reception is not over 
yet Mr. Marriot.” 

“Ts there to be a reception after the 
dinner ?” asked Marriot ; “that’s unusual.” 

“T’m afraid we're at cross purposes,” re- 
plied Sir Jonas. “I think if you will come 
into the great hall you will find the re- 
ception still in progress,” and he led the 
way to the door. 

Marriot followed. As he stepped out of 
the red ante-room he stopped still with 
surprise. Every chandelier shone with 
candles, the room was peopled with uniforms, 
robes and dresses. A herald at the farther 
end of the great hall announced a name. 
It sounded something like Marriot’s own. 

“ Have I been asleep,” he asked his com- 
panion in amaze. “I was through here 
five minutes ago and——” 

“Yes?” 

“ And I'll swear there was not a living 
person here ! ” 

“No,” said Sir Jonas’s distant sounding 
voice ; “these are all dead.” 

Marriot stared. Sir Jonas was gravely 
smiling ; but the smile carried no hint that 
he was jesting. 

“T suppose I’m still asleep,” Marriot con- 
cluded at last. His interlocutor shook his 
head, and Marriot’s mind, striving to under- 
stand what it perceived, began slowly to 
accommodate itself to the explanation which 
Sir Jonas’s remark suggested, and in an 
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unaccountable way to find it a reasonable 
one. 

“Of whom are they the ghosts ?” he asked. 

“A varied company” (Sir Jonas waved 
a descriptive hand toward them), “of all 
ages and of many varied stations while they 
were in life. We nave but one criterion of 
admission here.” 

Marriot looked at the people. They were 
nearly all in dress that differed from the 
ordinary garb in which we go out to dinner. 
Nearly all wore court uniform or robes and 
chains of office ; many wore dress of a kind 
that was centuries out of fashion. It was, 
in fine, what in his less happy journalistic 
moments he might have described as a 
brilliant assemblage. 

“ Anyone who as a guest has partaken 
of the hospitality of the Mansion House,” 
continued Sir Jonas, “ may obtain a card of 
admission to the reception.” 

Outside the doors Marriot heard the 
fanfare of trumpets, which announces the 
arrival of a royal visitor. The name shouted 
by the herald was that of a prince long since 
dead. Questions crowded to Marriot’s lips ; 
they remained unspoken, but his companion 
answered one of them. 

“Not everybody,” he said, “ becomes im- 
mediately acquainted with the existence of 
our receptions. It is perhaps only by acci- 
dent, long after, that they learn.” 

“T thought perhaps,” said Marriot, “ that 
I might find somebody——” 

“There are no reporters present,” ob- 
served Sir Jonas. 

“Excuse me,” the journalist began stiffly, 
“ee T 2, 3 
“ Not at all,” rejoined the old gentleman ; 
“you find yourself here on quite another 
standing. I think I am not mistaken in 
assuming that once in your life you have 
been an invited guest at the Mansion House.” 

“Yes,” said Marriot slowly, “yes, yes, 
yes” (his recollection went travelling back 
over the last thirty years of idleness), “ more 
than once. I was a young man then.” 

“Something political, I think,” remarked 
Sir Jonas politely. “ You had written an 
important pamphlet I believe.” 

“Tt was a novel,” said Marriot. He did 
not hear Sir Jonas’s apologetic murmur. 
His mind had stopped thirty years back, on 
the day when last he had accepted an invi- 
tation to the Mansion House. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ Tell me, does every- 
one come here who has ever been a guest of 
the City ?” 

“ Sooner or later.” 
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“T think,” said Marriot, “I should like to 
see if there’s anyone I know.” 

He walked quickly to the edge of the 
throng, Sir Jonas following him, and scanned 
with an eager curiosity the faces of the other 
guests. But disappointment awaited him. 
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presence than that he saw her.- She too 
appeared to be watching for someone—for 
someone who did not come. Presently she 
left the place where she was standing to go 
and sit down listlessly on one of the settees 
by the wall. While Marriot still watched 
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‘‘ The girl was sitting in the chair which he himself had occupied.” 


In some way the faces were indistinct; it 
was as if he looked at them through a 
window-pane blurred by rain drops. The 
face he sought he could not find. 

He looked at those about him. Next to 
him stood a girl, alone. It would be more 
correct to say that he was conscious of her 





he saw advancing past the dais, towards 
himself, a young man who glanced to right 
and left along the avenue of faces as he 
came, seeking for one he expected to find 
there. Marriot found something familiar in 
the young man’s aspect, though he could 
not tell what it was; but, suddenly aware 





























that it must be the pale girl whom the young 
man sought, he became passionately anxious 
that she should know. She came back soon 
and he tried. to tell her. In vain. But 
while he still struggled with his impotence 
he perceived that the young man stood 
between him and the girl. 

“Ruth,” he heard him whisper, and 
Marriot started at the name. 

The girl’s hand went to her heart and 
then dropped to her side. She cast one 
swift glance backwards. Her lover touched 
her hand, and Marriot saw her tremble. 

“ Not here,” she breathed. 

The two went side by side away un- 
noticed, going towards the ante-room which 
Marriot had left a few minutes before. 

Marriot heard with a start the voice of 
Sir Jonas. “Shall we follow them?” he 
was asking. 

Marriot looked at him in surprise, and 
at first in indignation at such a suggestion. 
But then, with something of the feeling he 
had experienced before, that what he was 
doing was out of the grasp of his own will 
and impulse, found himself in a moment or 
two standing again at the curtained door- 
way of the ante-room. 

The girl was sitting in the chair which 
he himself had occupied. Her sweetheart 
sat at her fect. 

“Dearest Ruth !” he said—* dearest !” 

The pale ghost blushed. 

“No,” she whispered, “no,” and put her 
hand between her eyes and his. 

“My love!” he said—‘“ my _heart’s 
desire !” 

Marriot turned away. “I can’t,” he said, 
“T can’t stop. They’re so happy.” 

“Wait,” said his companion’s distant voice. 

Marriot listened to the voices again. 

“You never came back,” he heard the 
girl say. . 


“ Did you wait for me, Ruth ?” 
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“T thought you were never coming,” she 
said. 

“JT know,” the lover persisted, “I know. 
But, darling! did you always wait for me 
while you lived ?” 

The girl stooped shyly to him. 

“T said ‘for ever,’”’ she whispered. 

Marriot choked; his heart ached. “I 
can’t,’ he repeated, “I can’t, I can't, I 
can’t, I can’t spy on them! Why must 1?” 

But he spoke to no one. Sir Jonas was 
by his side no longer. Marriot turned once 
more towards the fire. The lover had gone 
too, and the woman’s face, which looked 
towards him, was one he knew—at last. It 
was that of her whom he had scanned the 
faces in the great hall in vain to find. 

An ecstacy of long dormant pain awoke in 
Marriot at sight of her. A grip tightened 
at his heart. His lips framed her name. 

She looked at him and looked. <A light 
shone in her eyes that he hed never seen 
there while she lived; a smile hid itself at 
the corners of her mouth. 

Marriot’s heart stopped. 

At this moment the great doors which 
separated the reception hall from the dining- 
room swung open to let out the footman, 
who came to tell old Marriot that the loyal 
toasts were about to begin. With him came 
the click of the dessert knives, the rattle of 
plates, and the buzz of conversation. But 
as the young footman approached Marriot’s 
chair he stopped suddenly, startled and 
afraid. While he still stood there with 
whitening face and a growing feer, the 
Toastmaster’s voice, rising above the mur- 
mur, sounded through the open door in the 
civic greeting : “ Your Royal Highness, your 
Excellencies, my Lords, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
pledges you in a loving cup and bids you a 
hearty welcome !” 
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; AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


QO QUEEN dethroned who was once so royal! 
Has it cost me, think you, no loss, no 


2 pain, 
i oe To learn that the gift I had died for gladly 
we o . ae 

eh Is worthy only of cold disdain ? 


Ae , 

For now that the years have brought me wisdom 
Though your face be fair as in days of yore, 

I cannot offer what then I gave you 

Supreme in my heart you can rule no more. 


You held your hands to the world for filling ; 
You tested its worship, its wealth, its power ; 

And now those treasures are proved but tinsel, 
You turn to me for love’s golden dower. 


And I have nought—save a grave compassion, 
And strange self-pity it should be so 

For my heart’s best love and its truest reverence 
Lie dead, where you killed them, long ago! 


M. E. Martyn. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Tue preceding chapters of this story introduce Henry 
and Luke Fitz-Henry, two naval cadets, who have been 
adopted by the Honourable Mrs. Harrington, and who, 
in a very strange fashion, become estranged. After an 
interval of some years we find Henry visiting the Casa 
d’Erraha, in Mallorca, where Edward Challoner, a cousin 
of Mrs. Harrington, resides. Challoner suddenly dies 
and leaves his daughter Eve, with whom Henry is in 
love, penniless. Count de Lloseta, to whom the Casa 
d’Erraha belongs, then begs Eve to accept her old home 
asa gift. To this she will not consent, but decides to 
make her home with her uncle, Captain Bontnor, in 
England. Bontnor is suddenly ruined, however, by a 
bank failure, and, anxious to earn some money, Eve 
writes an article on Spanish life and sends it to a well- 
known editor, John Craik. This article is accepted and 
attracts a great deal of attention, whereupon more work 
is commissioned from her. Luke Fitz-Henry in the 
meanwhile falls desperately in love with Agatha Ingham- 
Baker, a frequent visitor at the house of Mrs. Harrington. 
Agatha however is in doubt as to which of the two 
brothers will inherit Mrs. Harrington’s money, and 
endeavours to compromise both. Luke rejoins his ship 
the Croonah with the fixed determination to make money 
somehow, in order that he may win her. In the Bay of 
Bengal, however, matters go anything but smoothly 
with the Croonah, as the following chapters prove. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A GREAT FIGHT. 


“Who knows? The man is proven by the hour.” 





ma)HE sea seemed to rise up and 
‘1 fall on the disabled ship with 
a wild fury. There was a 
strange suggestion of passion 
in every wave as it crashed 
over the bulwarks. In the 
roar of the hurricane there was a faint 
sound of crackling wood. The deck was at 
an angle of thirty. The port boats on their 
davits were invisible; they were under 
water. If the Croonah righted quickly 
those boats would break up like old baskets. 

The two men on the lower bridge stood 
on the uprights of the rail, leaning against 
the deck as against a wall. The crackling 
sound like breaking matchwood seemed to 
come from above. Carr looked up and saw 
the captain and Luke at the wheel. The 
wheel-house had collapsed like a card-house ; 
it had simply been blown away, and one 
of the helmsmen with it. The other was 
lying huddled up at the lower end of the 
narrow bridge. 
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For a moment the darkness lifted and 
the survivors saw a weird sight. One of 
the starboard boats, attached to the davit 
by only one fall, was held by the wind 
like a flag straight out over the deck. 
Already two men were clambering to the 
upper bridge to take the place of the two 
helmsmen who were dead. Relieved from 
the wheel Luke dragged himself up to the 
ladder leading from the upper to the lower 
deck. A few moments later they saw him 
cutting with a hatchet at the ropes holding 
the boat to the davit. There were four, for 
it was a heavy boat, held by a double block. 
He cut“ two ata stroke: the others ran out 
instantly. The boat disappeared to leeward 
like a runaway hat, and fell with a splash 
into the foaming sea. 

The Croonah seemed to feel the relief. 
She rose a little to windward, but her lee- 
rail was still under water. Down in the 
scuppers, in the tangle of ropes and splintered 
wood, sundry dark forms, looking more like 
bundles of dirty rags than anything else, 
rolled and tossed helplessly. These were 
dead and drowning men. Already some of 
the European sailors were at work, some 
cutting away useless top-hamper, others 
attempting to drag the terror-stricken Malays 
to a place of comparative safety. Luke Fitz- 
Henry took command of these men, as was 
his duty, working like one of them, with 
infinite daring. He could only communicate 
with his captain by signs, speech being im- 
possible. It was a seaman’s fight. Each 
man did that which seemed to him expedient 
for the safety of the ship. The Croonah 
was fully equipped for fine weather—for 
cleaning brasses and swabbing decks and 
bending awnings; but for bad weather— 
notably for a cyclone—she was perilously 
undermanned. Half of the native crew 
were paralysed by fear, many were killed, 
others drowned from a mere incapacity to 
hold on. 

The other officers of the ship had their 
hands more than full. The doctor was 
below in the saloon surrounded by a babel 
of shrieking women and white-faced men ; 
the engineers were on watch at their deadly 
posts in the heart of the ship. 
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Carr turned and clambered down the iron 
ladder to the upper deck. He was half a 
sailor and quite an Englishman. Moreover 
he came from Harrow, where they teach a 
certain bull-dog courage. 

Luke, working half blinded by spray and 
salt water, presently found a strong man 
working at his side. Together they cut away 
the submerged boats, standing to their 
waists in water, at infinite peril of their 
lives; to- 


had been right through the corner of the 
worst cyclone of a generation. Luke crawled 
back to the bridge where the captain stood, 
as he had stood all night, motionless. 
Sheer skill and a great experience had pulled 
the Croonah through. 

When the danger was past those who 
were on deck saw a man in shirt and trousers 
only, his grey hair ruffled, his clothes glued 
to his limbs by perspiration, emerge from the 

bowels of the 








gether they ‘a 
made their 4 
way forward 
to help the 
chief. officer 
and his de- 
voted gang, 
who were 
cutting away 
the foremast 
and the 
wreckage of 
forward 
boats. 
Through 
the long 
hours of the 
night these 
dauntless 
men worked 
unceasingly, 
and— incon- 
eruous prac- 
tical details 
—the stew- 
ards brought 
them food at 
stated inter- 
vals, while 
two men 
served out 
spirits all 
the while. 
Slowly, inch 
by inch, they 
righted the 
ship, bring- 
ing her stub- 
horn prow gradually into the wind ; and all 
the while the engines throbbed, all the while 
the grimy stokers shovelled coal into the 
furnaces, all the while the grim engineers 
stood and watched their engines. 
Dawn broke on a terrific sea and a falling 
wind. The night was over and the dread 
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Bay had had her thousand lives and more, 
for a cyclone simply wipes out the native 
craft like writing on a slate. 


The Croonah 








‘The captain and the chief engineer silently 


ship. He 
came up on 
deck, passed 
by those who 
scarce knew 
him without 
his gold 
braid, and 
slowly climb- 
ed the ladder 
to the bridge. 
There, in the 
early morn- 
ing light, the 
two men who 
had saved 
three hun- 
dred lives— 
the captain 
and the chief 
engineer 
silently 
shook hands. 
“T had to 
keep you 
down there 
for the safety 
of the ship,” 
said the Cap- 
tain gruffly. 
* All right, 
old man, I 
knew that.” 
The old 
engineer 
turned and 
looked fore 
and aft over 
the wrecked decks with a curious smile as 
if he had come back from another world. 
While they stood there the saloon doors 
were opened and a haggard row of faces 
peered out. A quartermaster held the pas- 
sengers back, for the decks were unsafe. 
Railings and bulwarks were gone, boats 
smashed, awning stanchions twisted and 
bent. No landsmen could be trusted to 
move safely amid such confusion. And 





shook hands.” 
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all the while the engines throbbed, and 
the Croonah held proudly on her course to 
the north, battered, torn and sore stricken, 
yet a victor. 

" After changing their clothes Luke and 
Carr breakfasted together at the after-end 
of the second officer’s table in the saloon. 
With a certain humour the captain allowed 
of no relaxation in the discipline of the ship. 
The breakfast bell was rung at the usual 
time, the meal was served with the usual 
profusion, even the menus were written as 
carefully as ever; and some good ladics 
opined that the captain must be a godless man, 
heeause forsooth he did not eringe beneath 
the wing of the passing Angel of Death. 

“T am glad | saw that,” said Carr, neat 
and clean, hearty and smiling as usual. 

Luke looked up from a generous plate. 
He thought that Carr was indulging in 
bravado, but he relinquished this opinion 
when he saw the man’s face and _ his 
helping of bacon and eggs. Carr seemed 
to have enjoyed the cyclone, as he had no 
doubt enjoyed many a game of football in 
his youth, and many a spin across country 
later. For this man kept his hunters. He 
was moved thereto by that form of self- 
respect which urges some men to live like 
gentlemen, to, as they express it, “do them- 
selves well,” whether their mere monctary 
circumstances allow of it or no; and some- 
one usually pays for these philosophers 
that is the annoying part of it. 

“By gad! I didn’t think it could blow 
like that though!” Carr went on, with his 
mouth full. 

“T don’t think it can often,” replied 
Luke. He could not help liking this man, 
despite his first prejudice against him. Be- 
sides, they had stood shoulder to shoulder, 
with death around them, and such moments 
draw differing men together It is the 
required touch of Nature, this same death, 
which frightens us before it comes and 
seems so gentle when it is here. 

“T always wanted to see a cyclone,” went 
on Carr, conversationally, “and now I’m 
satisfied. I have had enough. I shouldn’t 
have cared for more. Pass, cyclones ! ” 

“Tt is not many men who have your 
laudable thirst for experience,” said Luke. 
“Tt is rather a strenuous form of pleasure.” 
“Pleasure !” answered Carr, with one of 
his sharp glances. “It’s business, sir, busi- 
ness. I mean to make money out of 
cyclones.” 

“How? Bottle them up and make them 
turn a windmill ? ” 


“No, sir.” (Carr turned round to make 
sure that he could not be overheard.) 
“No, sir. Your idea is not bad in the 
main, though hardly practicable. No; | 
know a dodge worth two of that! I told 
you before that I am in the marine in- 
surance line. Now the funny part of the 
marine insurance line is that the majority 
of the men engaged in it do not know their 
business. There are a lot of old fossils 
sitting up at Lloyd’s now who are no more 
fic to underwrite than they are to join the 
heavenly choirs! There are a lot of young 
snobs from the universities who think that 
underwriting consists in swaggering np to 
the City at eleven o’clock and putting their 
name to anything that they're toldto. Now 
[ purpose to teach these gentlemen their 
business.” 

“Will they thank you for it?” asked 
Luke. 

“They'll pay me for it, which is better, 
by along chalk! Ha, ha! Butter, please.” 

“And what have cyclones got to do with 
it?” 

Again one of the sharp glances which sat 
so strangely on Carr’s open countenance. 

“JT understand there is a_ science of 
cyclones,” he said quietly. 

“Te 

“ Which means that you chaps knew what 
was coming forty-eight hours ago.” 

“ Yes,” replied Luke. 

‘That that chap flying signals yesterday 
was talking to you about it.” 

“Te.” 

“And that when you got into it you 
knew exactly whereabouts you were in it ; 
where the centre was, and which was the 
shortest way out of it to get clear away 
from the vortex and beyond the axis line, 
so as not to get into it again.” 

“Yes. You're quite a Fitzroy.” 

Carr winked cheerily. 

“ And all this is a certainty ? ” 

“A dead certainty,” replied Luke. “It 
is a science.” 

Carr laid down his knife and fork. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that the next 
cyclone sends forty ships to kingdom 
come, and I’ve got a line of five hundred 
or a thousand insured on every one of 
them! I'll study these jolly old cyclones. 
It will be easy enough to know about when 
theyll be coming. When one is about I'll 
have a line on every ship at sea between 
Colombo and Penang—do you see? I'll 
gct a man on the coast here to watch the 
weather. When there’s a cyclone in the 
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Bay of Bengal he will wire me home one 
word, ‘ Milksop,’ or ‘Spongeeake,’ or some- 
thing soft and innocent. I'll do the rest, 
my boy,” 

Luke was only pretending to eat. The 
desire to make money was strong upon him— 
as indeed were all his desires—it was almost 
a passion; for money meant Agatha, and 
Agatha had grown to be the one absorbing 
passion of his heart. Agatha had been at 
the back of the superhuman fight which he 
had waged all night against death. Agatha 
was behind Carr’s words. The thought of 
her was tempting him through the man’s 
arguments. 

“ But what will you insure ?” he asked. 

“ Profit,” replied Carr in a whisper. “ It 
is done every day, and the fossils and the 
young smugs write it policy proof of 
interest—the fools !” 

“What is policy proof of interest ?” 

“Tt means that they admit your insurance 
to be valid, whether you have anything on 
board the ship or not. It is not legal, but 
they know it when they sign the policy ; 
and they know that it would ruin them if 
they refused to pay an ‘honour policy.’ I 
tell you they dont know their business, 
and they have no combination. They all 
distrust each other, and tell lies to each 
other about their profits and their losses. 
If I insure profit I have only to say that I 
shall lose money if the ship does not reach 
her destination and deliver her cargo safely. 
The cargo may be mine; I may be buying 
it or selliag it; no one can tell, and the 
underwriters don’t ask, They pocket their 
premium, and if they have to pay, and think 
they have been rooked, they keep it to them- 
selves, because each man is against his neigh- 
bour.” 

“But do they know 
cyclones ?” inquired Luke. 

“My good sir they hardly know the 
difference between Calcutta and Bombay. 
Half of them think that a cyclone and a 
monsoon are the same thing, and not one in 
ten could tell you the difference between a 
brig and a barquantine.” 

Luke gave a little half-convinced laugh. 
The man was so open and honest that his 
arguments had nothing underhand or crafty 
in them. 

“It sounds very simple,” he said. 

“It issimple! So are the underwriters ; 
but that is not our business. You see, 


nothing about 


Fitz-Henry, in all commerce there are a 
certain number of fools for the wise men to 
outwit. 


In marine insurance there are a 





large number. All insurance is nothing 
but a bet, and betting is a matter of intelli- 
gence. We bring more intelligence to bear 
upon it than the other chap, therefore we 
win!” 

He helped himself to marmalade with a 
jaunty hand. Luke hardly noticed the easy 
transition from “I” to “we.” He had had 
no intention of suggesting a partnership in 
this easy manner of making money, but the 
partnership seemed to have formed itself. 

Sut ” Carr paused, holding in the air 
an emphatic spoon. “ But, my boy, we want 
capital, we want to lay our hands on fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

“T am afraid I could not lay my hand on 
fifty thousand pence,” said Luke. 

Carr glanced at him sharply. There was 
a little pause while Carr ate marmalade and 
toast. 

“Oh, yes you could,” he said in a low 
tone. ‘Between us we could raise fifty 
thousand as easy as winking.” 

As if to demonstrate the facility of the 
latter he looked up and closed his left eye 
confidentially. 

“You're a sailor,” he went on to say, “and 
a ripping good one at that. You know the 
perils of the deep, as the parsons say. It 
wouldn't be hard for you to tell when the 
Croonah was running into a tight place 
like yesterday. All you have to do is to 
wire home one word to me. My telegraphic 
address is, ‘Simple, London.’ Say you wire 
home ‘ Milksop.’ We could fix on ‘Milksop’ ; 
it sounds so innocent! In_ twenty-four 
hours I'd have fifty thousand done on 
the Croonah in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
New York, Paris and Germany — spread 
about you know. In four or five days the 
Croonah goes to the bottom and we scoop 
in, your name never appearing—see ? ” 

There was a little pause. 

“See ?” repeated Carr in little more than 
a whisper. 

Luke looked up. He met Carr’s eyes and 
knew that he was dealing with a villain. 
The strange part of it was that he felt no 
anger. He could not free his mind from 
the thought of Agatha. There was eone 
corner of the steamer which was almost 
sacred to him—the little space behind the 
deck-house where he had held Agatha in his 
arms for one moment of intense happiness— 
where she told him that she could not be poor. 

Carr rose and threw down his table napkin 
with a certain grand air which was his. 

“Tt would be the making of you,” he said, 
“Tt is worth thinking about.” 
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He threw back his shoulders—a_ trick 
common enough with strongly-built men 
who incline to stoutness—nodded and left 
him, He passed down the length of the 
saloon, seeking his cigar case in the pocket 
of his coat, exchanging loud and_ hearty 
greetings with those among the passengers 
whom he knew. He was popular on ac- 
count of the open British frankness which 
he cultivated, and which is supposed to be 
ever the outward sign of an honest heart. 
He scemed to be thinking of his great scheme 
no longer, but he left Luke to brood over it 
—to try and chase the word “ Milksop ” from 
his brain, where it seemed to be indelibly 
chgraved., 

He left Luke to fight against a great 
temptation alone and heavily handicapped, 
for Luke Fitz-Henry was held as in a vice by 
his passionate love for Agatha. It is not all 
men who can love. It is only a few who are 
capable of a deep passion. This is as rare as 
genius. A man of genius is usually a failure 
in all except his own special line. The man 
who cay and does love passionately must be 
a good man indeed if his love do not make a 
Villain of him. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 
‘“‘The greater man, the greater courtesy.” 


Tue Count de Lloseta and John Craik were 
sitting together in the editorial room of the 
Commentator. 

It was a quiet room with double windows 
and a permanent odour of tobacco smoke. 
An empty teacup stood on the table by 
John Craik’s elbow. 

“Good heavens!” Cipriani de Lloseta 
had ejaculated when he saw it. “ At eleven 
o’clock in the morning !” 

“ Must stir the brain up,” was the reply. 

“TY would not do it with a teaspoon,” De 
Lloseta had answered, and then he sat down 
to correct the proof of Eve’s fourth article 
on “Spain and Spanish Life.” 

They had been sitting thus together for 
half an hour in a friendly silence, only 
broken by an occasional high-class Spanish 
anathema hurled at the head of the printer. 

“A dog’s trade!” ejaculated De Lloseta 
at last, leaning back and throwing down his 
pen, “a dog’s trade, my friend !” 

“ It is mine,” replied Craik without look- 
ing up. In fiction he was celebrated for a 
certain smartness of dialogue. His printed 
conversations were pretty displays of social 


’ 





sword-play. It had become a sort of habit 
with him to thrust and parry quickly ; but 
the sudden smile on his lined face, the 
kindly glance from behind the spectacles 
always took away the sting and dcmon- 
strated that it was mere “copy,” to fill up 
the dull columns of life and throw in a 
sparkle here and there. 

“ Have you finished ?” he inquired. 

* Yes, thank heaven! I was not intended 
for a literary calling. That is number 
four, and I am not paid—I am not paid ; 
there lies the sting.” 

“Number four, yes; two published and 
two in hand,” replied John Craik.  Iiis 
mind was busy elsewhere ; it was with the 
creatures of his own imagination, living 
their lives, rejoicing with them, sorrowing 
with them. 

The Count rose and walked gravely to 
the hearthrug, holding the proof-shects in 
his hand. 

“* Number four,” he reiterated. “ Will they 
go on, my friend ?” 

John Craik looked up sharply. 

| 

“ How many more will you accept ?” 

“Two more at the outside, making six in 
all. The public is like a greedy child, it 
must be stopped before it makes itself sick. 
Nausea leaves a lasting distaste behind it for 
that which preceded it.” 

The Count nodded. 

“And this worldly wisdom: is it the 
editor or the man who speaks ? ” 

“The editor, The editor is a man who 
lives by saying ‘ No,’” 

“And you will say ‘No’ to any more 
from this — writer’s pen ?” 

“To any more about Spain I most cer- 
tainly shall,” 

The Coant reflected, What little light 
the London day afforded fell full upon his 
long narrow face, upon the pointed Velas- 
quez chin, the receding iron-grey hair brushed 
straight back. 

“ And the fact that the writer is support- 
ing herself and a worn-out old uncle by her 
pen will make no difference ?” 

John Craik hesitated for a moment. 

“Not the least,” he then said. 
seem to know the writer,” 

“7 do, and I am interested in her.” 

“A lady?” John Craik was dotting his 
i-s with the contemplativeness of artistic 
finish. 

“ Essentially so.” 
“ And poor?” 
“Yes, and proud as-—~” 


“You 
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“ A Spaniard,” suggested John Craik. 

“Tf you will. It is a vice which has 
almost become a virtue in these democratic 
days.” 

John Craik looked up. 

“TJ will do what I can, Lloseta,” he said. 
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‘John Craik looked up.” 


“But she is not a great writer, and will 
never become one.” 

“T know that. Some day she will become 
a reat lady, or I know nothing of them.” 

Craik was still busy touching up his 
manuscript. 

“T have never seen her,” he said ; “ but 
the impression I receive from her manu- 
scripts is that she is a girl who has lived a 
simple life among a simple people. She has 
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seen a great deal of nature—out-of-door 
nature, which is pure, and cannot be too 


deeply studied. She has seen very little of 
human nature, which is not so pure as it 
might be, thanks to some novelists who 
shall be nameless. That is her chief charm 
of style, a high-minded purity. She does 
not describe the gutter and think she is 
writing of the street. By the way, I am 
expecting her here” (he paused, and looked 
at the clock on the mantelpiece) “ in exactly 
two minutes.” 

The Count rose quickly and took his hat. 
As he extended his hand to say good-bye 
there was a rap at the door. The discreet 
youth, who told John Craik’s falsehoods for 
him, came in and handed his master a slip 
of paper with a name 
written thereon. 

Craik read the inscrip- 
tion, crumpled up the paper 
- and threw it into the waste- 
“¥  paper basket. 

“Jn one minute,” he 
said, and the liar withdrew. 

Cipriani de Lloseta, with 
a quiet deliberation which 
was sometimes almost dra- 
matic, stooped over the 
paper basket and recovered 
the crumpled slip of paper. 
He did not unfold it but 
held it out, crushed up in 
his closed fist. 

“Miss Eve Challoner,” 
he said. 

John Craik nodded. 

De Lloseta langhed and threw the paper 
into the fire. 

“I must not be seen. 
propose to put me ?” 

“Go upstairs instead of down,” replied 
John Craik, as if he had been asked the 
same question before. ‘ Wait on the next 
landing until you hear this door close, you 
may then escape in safety.” 

* Thanks—good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

When Eve entered the room John Craik 
was writing. He rose with a bow savouring 
of a politer age than ours and held out his 
hand. 

* At last,” he said, “I have prevailed upon 
you to comeand see me. Will you sit down. 
The chair is shabby, but great men and 
women have sat in it.” 

He spoke pleasantly, with his twisted 
langh, and when Eve was seated he sat 
slowly, carefully down again. He was 


Where do you 
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thinking not so much of what he was saying 
as of his hearer. He saw ‘that Eve was 
undeniably beautiful—the man saw that. 
The novelist saw that she was probably 
interesting. As he had just stated, great 
women had sat in the same chair, and it was 
John Craik’s impulse to save Eve from that 
same greatness. He had since a_ brilliant 
youth at Oxford been steeped, as it were, 
in literature. He had known all the great 
men and women, and he held strong views 
of his own. These were probably erroneous 
—many women will think so—but he held 
to them. They were based on experience, 
which is not always the case with views 
expressed in print and elsewhere. Jolin 
Craik held that greatness is not good for 
women. That it is not for their own 
happiness, he knew. That it is not for the 
happiness of those around them, he keenly 
suspected. Some of Eve’s celebrated pre- 
decessors in that chair had not quite under- 
stood John Craik. All thought that he 
was not sufficiently impressed—not, that is, 
so impressed by them as they were them- 
selves when they reflected upon their own 
renown, 

He looked at Eve quickly, rubbing his 
gnarled fingers together. 

“May I, as an old man, ask some 
impertinent questions,” he inquired with a 
cheerfulness which sat strangely on the 
wan-faced man. 

“74, 

“Why do you write,” he said. 
time ; answer me after reflection.” 

Eve reflected while the great editor stared 
into the fire, 

“To make money,” she answered at last. 

He looked up and saw that she was 
answering in simple good faith. 

“That is right,” 

He did not tell her that he was sick and 
tired of the jargon of art for art’s sake, 
literature for literature’s sake. He did not 
tell that—practical man of the world that he 
was-—he had no faith in literary art ; that 
he believed the power of writing to be a gift 
and nothing else; that the only art in 
literature is that which is unconscious of 
itself, 

“Do you feel within yourself the makings 
of a great author ? ” 

Eve laughed, a sudden girlish laugh, which 
made John Craik reduce his estimate of her 
age by five years. 

“No,” she answered. 

He sat up and looked at her with a kind 
admiration, 


“Take 
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“You are refreshing, 


he said, “ very, 
especially to a man who has seen stout and 
elderly females sit in that same chair and 
state their conviction that they were destined 
to be George Eliots or Charlotte Brontés, 
women who had written one improper or 
irreligious novel, which had obtained a ccrtain 


success in the foolish circles.” 


“Do you think I have,” asked Eve, “ the 

-the makings of an income ?” 

John Craik reflected. 

“A small one,” he said bluntly. 

“That is all [ want.” 

Craik raised his eyebrows. 

“And renown,” he said, “do you want 
that ?” 

“Not in the least, except for its intrinsic 
value,” 

Craik banged his hand down on the arm 
of his chair and laughed aloud. 

“This is splendid!” he cried. “TI have 
never met such a practical person. Then 
you would be content to work for a sufficient 
income without ever being known to the 
world ?” 

“Yes, provided that the work was 
genuine and not given to me out of mere 
charity.” 

The editor of the Commentator looked at 
her gravely. He had suddenly remembered 
Cipriani de Lloseta, 

“Oh, you are proud!” he said. 

Eve laughed with a negative shake of the 
head, 

“Not more than other people,” she 
answered. 

“ Not more than other people. Well, we 
will have it so, And not ambitious.” 

“No, I think not,” 

“You may thank God for that,” said 
John Craik half to himself. “ An ambitious 
woman is not a pleasant person.” 

There was a little pause, during which 
John Craik rubbed his chin reflectively with 
his bony fingers. 

* And now,” he said, “ that I know some- 
thing about you I will tell you why I asked 
you to be good enough to come and see me. 
To begin with, [am an old man—you can sce 
that for yourself, I am a martyr to 
rheumatism, and I frequently suffer from 
gout, otherwise I should haye done myself 
the pleasure of calling on you. I wanted to 
see you, because lady authors are uncertain 
creatures. A large majority of them have 
nothing better to do and thcrefore write. 
Others do not care for the money bat they 
do most decidedly for the renown. The nudge 
and whisper of society is nectar to them. 
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Others again are brilliant in flashes and dull 
in long periods. Few, very few, are content 
to work with their pen as their poorer sisters 
are forced to work with their needles. In 
that lies the secret of the more permanent 
success of men journalists and men authors. 
The journalism and the authorship are not 
the men but merely the business of their 
lives. Now will you be content to work 
hard and steadily, without any great hope 
of renown, to work in fact anonymously for 
a small but cer- 
tain income ?” 

‘“Yes,’’ an- 
swered Eve with- 
out hesitation. 

Craik nodded 
his head gravely 
and thoughtfully. 
He was too deeply 
experienced to fall 
into the error of 
thinking that 
Eve was different 
from other 
women. He did 
not for a mo- 
ment imagine 
that he had 
secured in her a 
permanent sub- 
scriber to the 
Commentator-— 
possibly he did 
not want her as 
such. He was 
merely doing a 
good deed —no 
new thing to 
him, although his 
right hand hardly 
knew what his 
left was doing. 
He liked Eve, he 
admired her, and 
was interested in 
her. Cipriani de 
Lloseta he was 
deeply interested in, and he knew, with the 
keen instinct of the novelist, that he was 
Leing drawn into one of those romances of 
real life which exist in the matter-of-fact 
nineteenth century atmosphere that we 
breathe. 

So Eve Challoner left John Craik’s office 
an independent woman for the time being, 
and the charity was so deeply hidden that 
her ever-combative pride had failed to 
detect it, 





“¢Do you think I have,’ asked Eve, ‘the—the makings of 
an income ?’” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CURTAIN LOWERS. 


‘The shadow, cloaked from head t foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds.” 


As she walked back to Grosvenor Gardens 
Eve reflected with some satisfaction that che 
Ingham-Bakers had left Mrs. Harrington’s 
hospitable roof. From this shelter they had 
gone forth into a world which is reputed 
cold, and has 
nevertheless 
some shelter still 
for such as are 
prepared to cringe 
to the overbear- 
ing, to flatter the 
vain, to worship 
riches. 

Eve wanted 
time to think 
over her new 
position, to re- 
flect with  satis- 
faction over her 
new indepen- 
dence, for the 
Caballero Chal- 
loner, if he had 
bequeathed little 
else, had left to 
her a very active 
pride. She knew 
so little of the 
world that she 
never paused to 
wonder why John 
Craik should 
have made her a 
proposal which 
could hardly be 
beneficial to him- 
self. She was in- 
nocent enough to 
think that the 
good things of 
this world are 
given just where and when they are wanted. 

Captain Bontnor was the chief object of 
her thoughts, and she was already dreaming 
of restoring him to Malabar Cottage and his 
bits of things. So engrossed was she in 
these reflections that she noticed nothing 
unusual in the face of the butler who opened 
the door which had shut upon Luke Fitz- 
Henry some years before. 

“I’m glad you're back, Miss,” he said 
gravely, 
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Something in his tone—cold and correct 
—caueht Eve’s attention. 

“Why?” she asked, and a consoling 
knowledge that the Terrific was safe in 
Chatham Dockyard leapt into her mind. 

* Mrs. Harrington’s been took rather bad, 
Miss.” 

The man’s manner said more than his 
words. Eve hurricd upstairs to Mrs. Har- 
rington’s bedroom. She tapped at the door 
and went in without waiting. There was a 
strong smell of ammonia in the air. The 
blinds were half lowered, and in the dim 
light Eve did not see very clearly. Presently, 
from the depths of a huge four-poster bed, 
she descried a pair of keen eyes—the face 
of Mrs. Harrington. The face, the eyes, 
the mind were alive, the body was stricken ; 
it was almost dead already. Mrs. Harrington 
looked down at the shapeless limbs beneath 
the coverlet with something like fear in her 
eyes—something of the expression of a dog 
that has been run over. This woman meant 
to die hard. 

Ive knew little of life, but she was no 
stranger to death. She recognised our last 
cnemy in the grey face beneath the canopy 
of the four-poster. 

“Where have you been so long, child ?” 
said Mrs. Harrington querulously, “ leaving 
me to these fools of servants. I have been 
unwell, but [Pm better now. They’ve sent 
for the doctor. I shall be better presently. 
I have no pain, only—only a sort of numb- 
Ness. — 

She looked down at her left hand, which 
lay outside the coverlet, and fear was in her 
eyes. She had defied men too long to be 
afraid of God, but she did not want to dic ; 
she had too keen an enjoyment for the good 
things of this world. 

Eve came to the bedside. 

Mrs. Harrington’s face was drawn together 
in anger, She was annoyed that Death 
should have come for her, and, true to herself, 
she insulted him by deliberately ignoring his 
presence. There was something defiant in 
her cold eyes still—something unbeaten, 
although she knew that there was no one on 
her side, The general feeling was against 
her. So far as the world was concerne] 
De sth could have her. 

ive turned away from the bed and faced 
the doctor, who was coming into the room 
with Mrs. Harrington’s maid. No one in 
the room displayed the slightest emotion. 
A selfish life and a happy death are rarely 
vouchsafed to the same person. The doctor 
did not ask Eve to stay so she went down- 


stairs and wrote to Fitz, sendine the note 
round to his rooms in Jermyn Strect by a 
servant. It was the second time in her life 
that she had sent for Fitz. 

When the doctor came downstairs Eve 
went out into the hall. He pointed with his 


finger to the room from which she came, and 
followed her back there. 


He was a middle- 
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“*The door opened and Fitz came in.” 


aged man, educated to the fingers’ tips—all 
science and no heart. 

“ Are youa relation of Mrs. Harrington’s ?” 
he inquired. 

“We are distantly connected,” answered 
Eve. 

The doctor was not giving much attention 
to her answer. He had a habit of tapping 
his teeth with his thumbnail, which made 
Eye dislike him at first sight, 
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“« Has she anyone else?” heasked. “ Any- 
one who—cares ?” 

He was quite without the intention of 
being rude, but he was absorbed in his pro- 
fession and had a large practice. He wanted 
to go. 

“She hasa nephew. 

The doctor nodded. 
then he said quietly : 

“She will live about an hour. She wants 
me to come again and bring another man. 
I will do it, although it is useless. There 
are some things money cannot buy.” 

With a quick mechanical smile he was gone. 

Eve went upstairs again to the room where 
Mrs. Harrington was fighting her last fight. 
As she passed up the stairs she noticed two 
letters on the hall table awaiting postage, 
one was addressed to Mrs. Ingham-Baker, 
the other to Luke, at Malta. 

Mrs. Harrington had ordered the blinds 
to be pulled up, and the daylight showed her 
face to be little changed. It had always 
been grey ; the shadows on it now were grey ; 
the eyes were active and bright. It was 
only the body that was dying; Mrs. Har- 
rington’s mind was bright and keen as ever. 

“That doctor is a fool,” she said. “I 
have told him to come back and_ bring Sir 
James Harlow with him. And will you 
please send and tell Fitz that I should like to 
see him. You must arrange to stay on a few 
days until Tam better. Captain Bontnor will 
have to do without you. My servants are not 
to be trusted alone. I shall want you to keep 
them in order; they require a tight rein.” 

“T have sent for Fitz,” said Eve. 

“Why?” snapped Mrs. Harrington. “ To 
come and make love to you? Leave that to 
Agatha. She has been teaching them both 
to do that for the last three years. Her idea 
is to marry the one who gets my money. I’ve 
known that all along.” 

Kve’s dark eyes hardened suddenly. She 
could not believe what the doctor had told 
her five minutes earlicr. Five minutes—one- 
twelfth part of Mrs. Harrington’s life ebbed 
away. 

* Pray do not talk like that,” said the girl 
quictly. 

Mrs. Harrington’s cold grey eyes fell 
before Eve’s glance of mingled wonder and 
contempt ; her right) hand was feebly 
picking at the counterpane. 

Kar below, in the basement, a bell rang, 
und soon after there was a step on the stairs. 
“Who is that?” inquired Mrs. Har- 
rington. 

“ Fitz.” 


I have sent for him.” 
He glanced at Eve, 


The grey lady was looking at the door 
with an unwonted longing in her eyes. 

“You seem to know his step,” she said, 
with a jealous laugh. 

Eve said nothing. 
Fitz came in. 

Mrs. Harrington was the first to speak. 

“T am not well this- morning, dear,” she 
said. “I sent for you because I have a few 
things I want you to do for me.” 

* Pleasure,” murmured Fitz, glancing at 
Eve. He either did not know how ill Mrs. 
Harrington was or he did not care. It is 
probable that these two persons now at the 
dying woman’s bed were the only two people 
who would be in any degree sorry at her death. 

Eve, with a woman’s instinct, busied 
herself with the pillow—with the little 
adjuncts of a sick room which had already 
found their way to the bedside. She looked 
at Mrs. Harrington’s face, saw the hard 
eyes fixed on Fitz, and something in the 
glance made her leave the room. 

“ Just leave me alone,” the dying woman 
said peevishly as Eve went away; “I don’t 
want a lot of people bothering about.” 

But Fitz stayed, and when Eve had closed 
the door the sudden look of cunning that 
came over the faded face did not appear to 
surprise him. 

“Quick!” whispered Mrs. Harrington, 
“quick! I do not believe I am dying, as 
that doctor said I was, but it is better to 
make sure. Open the left-hand drawer in 
the dressing-table, you will find my keys.” 

Fitz obeyed her, bringing the bunch of 
keys, rusty and black from being concealed 
in a thousand different hiding-places. 

“ Now,” she said, “ open that desk ; it was 
—your father’s. Bring it here. Be quick ! 
someone may come.” 

Her shrivelled fingers fumbled hastily 
among some old papers. Finally she found 
an envelope, brown with age, on which was 
written, in her own spidery handwriting, 
“ Recipe for apple jelly.” 

She thrust the envelope into Fitz’s hands, 
and he smilingly read the superscription. 

“ That’s nothing,” she explained sharply ; 
“that’s only for the servants. One cannot 
be too careful. Inside there is some money. 
I saved it up. It will help to furnish your 
new cabin.” 

“Thank you,” said Fitz, looking critically 
at the envelope. “ But “4 

“You must take it,” she interrupted ; 
“it is the only money I ever saved.” She 
broke off with a malicious laugh. “ All 
these fools thought I was rich!” she went 


The door opened and 
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on. “ They have been scheming and plotting 
to get my money. There is no money. That 
is all there is. You and Luke were the only 
two who never thought about it. You are 
both like your father. Here, shut the desk 
up again. Put it back on the table. Now 
hide the keys—left-hand corner, under the 
box of hairpins.” 

Fitz obeyed her and came back towards 
the bed. His large mind felt a sudden 
contempt for this petty and mean woman. 
He did not understand her, and the contempt 
he felt for her in some way hurt him. He 
was afraid of what she was going to say next. 

“ But,” she said, “if I get better you 
must give me the money back.” 

Fitz gave a little laugh. Something 
prompted him to open the envelope and look 
at the contents. There were five notes of 
ten pounds each. The rich Mrs. Harrington, 
of Grosvenor Gardens, had saved fifty pounds, 
and she lay on her death-bed watching Fitz 
count this vast hoard with a quiet delibera- 
tion. In its way it was a tragedy —the 
erimmest of all—for its dominant note was 
the contemptibility of human nature. 

“J do not want the money. I should not 
keep it under any circumstances.” 

“ What would you do with it ?” 
sharply. 

“ Give it to a charity.” 

“No, no, you must not do that ; they are 
all swindles ! ” 

In her eagerness she tried to sit up, and 
fell back with a puzzled look on her face, as 
if someone had struck her. 

“Here,” she gasped, “give it to me! 
give it to me!” 

She clutched the envelope in her unsteady 
hands, and suddenly her jaw dropped. 

Fitz ran to the door. On the stairs were 
the two doctors, followed closely by Eve. In 
a moment the doctors were at the bedside. 

“Yes,” said one of them—the younger of 
the two—and he glanced at his watch. “I 
gave her an hour.” 

The elder man took the dead woman’s 
hand in his. He released the envelope from 
her grasp and read the superscription, “ Recipe 
for apple jelly.” With a grave smile he 
handed the envelope to Eve as Fitz took 
her out of the room. 

They went downstairs together, and both 
were thinking of d’Erraha. They went into 
the library, which was silent and gloomy. 
Fitz had not spoken yet, but she seemed to 
understand his silence, just as she had under- 
stood it once before. She had told him then. 
She did not do so now. 


she asked 


Eve was not thinking of the dead woman 
upstairs. This death came to her only as 
a faint reflection of the one great grief which 
had cut her life in two—as great griefs do. 
She was perhaps wondering how it was that 
Fitz seemed always to come to her at those 
moments when she could not do without 
him. She was more probably not thinking 
at all, but resting as it were in the sense of 
complete safety and protection which this 
man’s presence gave her. 

There was a little silence, broken only by 
the sound of street traffic faintly heard 
through the plate-glass windows. T'itz was 
looking at her, his blue eyes grave and 
searching. This was not a man to miss his 
opportunity, this youngest commander on 
the list. 

“ Eve,” he said, “I used to think at 
d’Erraha that you cared for me.” 

“JT have always cared for you,” she 
answered with a queer little smile, half bold, 
half shy. 

So Love came in at the windows as Death 
crept up the stairs. 

Before long they heard the doctors go 
away, but they heeded not. They only forgot 
each other when Cipriani de Lloseta came into 
the room. The Spaniard’s quick eyes read 
something in Eve’s face. He looked sharply 
at Fitz, but he said nothing of what he saw. 

“So our dear lady has been taken from 
us,” he said quietly, with an upward jerk of 
the head. 

Fitz nodded. Cipriani de Lloseta walked to 
the window and quietly drew down the blind. 

“So falls the curtain,” he said, “on the 
little drama of my humble life.” 

He turned and looked from one to the 
other with that sudden warmth of love which 
either of them seemed able to draw from him. 

“Some day,” he said, “ I will tell you—you 
two—the story, but not now.” 

He stepped forward and raised Eve's 
fingers to his lips. A quaint, half Spanish 
grace marked the picture of Southern chivalry 
which Fitz was called to look upon. 

“My child,” said Lloseta, “may heaven 
always bless you!” And he left them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“* MILKSOP.” 
**What have we made each other?” 
THe cathedral bells were calling good 
Papists to their morning devotion as the 
Croonah moved into Valetta harbour. No 
sooner did her black prow appear between 
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the pier heads than a score of boats left the 
steps, their rowers gesticulating, quarrelling, 
laughing among themselves with Maltese 
vivacity. 

One boat flying the Croonah’s houseflag 
made its way more leisurely through the still, 
clear water. This boat was bringing mails 
to the Croonah, and in the letter-bag Mrs. 
Harrington’s last missive to Luke had found 
its place. This letter had been posted by 
the well-trained footman while Eve and Fitz 
stood at Mrs. Harrington’s bedside. Before 
it was stamped at the district office the hand 
that wrote it was still. And it contained 
mischief. Even after her death Mrs. Harring- 
ton brought trouble to the man whose life she 
had spoilt by her caprice. The letter ran :— 

“DraR Luxe,—Just a line to tell you 
that you may bring your portmanteau straight 
up to Grosvenor Gardens when your ship 
arrives in London. I read of your fortunate 
escape from the cyclone, and congratulate 
you. I daresay I shall be having a few 
friends to stay when you are with me, so you 
need not fear dulness. 

Yours affectionately, 
Marian HARRINGTON. 

“PS.—I always suspect you of having, 
consciously or unconsciously, possessed your- 
self of the affections of a young lady who 
shall be nameless. A word to the wise: 
make good use of your opportunities, for 
there are other aspirants in the field—a 
certain brilliant young naval officer not 
unknown to you. Moreover his chance 
appears to be a good one. You must waste 
no more time.” 


It happened that Luke Fitz-Henry was ina 
dangerous mood when he read this letter. 
He had been up half the night. The captain 
had been cross-grained and unreasonable. 
Even the mildest of us has his moments of 
clear-sightedness when he sees the world and 
the hollowness thereof. Luke saw this and 
more when he had read Mrs. Harrington’s 
evil communication. He seemed to have 
reached the end of things, when his present 
life became no longer tolerable. It must be 
remembered that this man was passionate and 
very resolute. Moreover he had been handi- 
capped from the beginning of his life by a 
tendency to go wrong. He was not a good 
subject for ill-fortune. 

It was his duty to go ashore with papers 
to be delivered at the agent’s office. He 
delivered his papers and then he went to the 
cable office. He telegraphed the single word 
“ Milksop” to Willie Carr in London. When 
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he got back to the Croonah, worn out, dirty 
and morose, the passengers were not yet astir. 
He had an unsatisfactory breakfast, and 
went to his cabin to get a few hours’ necessary 
sleep. He had given way to a great tempta- 
tion, not as the weak give way, on the spur 
of the moment, with hesitation, but as a 
strong man—strong even in his weaknesses. 

He did it after mature deliberation—did 
it thoroughly and carefully, without the least 
intention of regretting it afterwards. He 
was desperate and driven. He could not 
think of life without Agatha, and he did not 
see why he should be called upon todoso. Il 
fortune had dogged him from his childhood. 
He had borne it all, morosely but without a 
a murmur. He was going to turn at last. 
The Croonah must go. She was well insured, 
he knew that. That the cargo was fully 
covered against loss he could safely suppose. 
As to the passengers and the crew, none of 
them should suffer; he thought he was a 
clever enough sailor for that. 

So he laid him down in his little cabin to 
sleep, while the sun rose over the blue 
Mediterranean, while some passengers went 
ashore and others came on board, while the 
single word “ Milksop” was spelt over a 
continent ; and he was still sleeping when 
the anchor was jerked up from its muddy 
bed and the watchers on pier and harbour 
looked their last on the grand old Croonah. 

A breeze was blowing out in the open, one 
of those bright westerly breezes that bring 
a breath of the Atlantic into the Mediterra- 
nean and often make the short passage from 
Malta to Gibraltar the worst part of the 
voyage from India to the Channel. 

None of the passengers took any interest 
in the morose second officer, and few of them 
remarked his absence from table during the 
two days’ passage. The Croonah arrived at 
Gibraltar after dark, took her mails and 
passengers on board, and proceeded down the 
straits about eight o’clock in the evening. 
It was late autumn, and the breeze from the 
cool Atlantic s*ill hurried in over the parched 
Jands of Africa and Southern Europe. 

Tarifa light was sighted and left twinkling 
behind. Trafalgar twinkled out of the dark- 
ness ahead, and in its turn was left behind. 
A few of the passengers had recovered their 
Mediterranean ill-usage sufficiently to dine 
in the straits, but the Atlantic swell soon 
sent them below. The decks were deserted, 
for many or these people were returning to 
England after long years in India, and the 
first chill northern breeze they met made 
them shiver while it delighted them. 
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Luke Fitz-Henry was on the bridge from 
eight o’clock till midnight, motionless at his 
post—a mere navigating machine, respected 
and feared by all who worked with him, 
understood of none. 

When midnight came he exchanged a few 
words with the first officer, and together they 
superintended the shaking out of the fore- 
sails before the watch went below. The wind 
was on the quarter, strong and steady. Almost 
immediately the good steamer felt the sails, 
leaning gently over to leeward, adding an- 
other mile to her great speed. The sea was 
black and the air seemed to be full of the 
sounds of waves breaking and _ hissing. 
Ahead and on either side the mast-head and 
the side-lights shone down on the face of 
the waters and lighted up an occasional 
white-capped wave. In the air, brisk and 
masterful, there was a sense of purpose and 
tension which sailors understand, while mere 
pzinted words cannot convey it to landsmen. 
It was a very dark night. 

“St. Vincent,” said Luke tersely as he 
turned to leave the bridge. The first officer, 
a man grown old at his post, followed the 
direction of his junior’s gaze, but some 
seconds elapsed before he distinguished the 
light twinkling feebly low down on the 
horizon. 

Luke went to his cabin and lay down on 
his berth all dressed. He was due on the 
bridge again at four o’clock. The Croonah 
sailed by time-table, subjecting the winds and 
seas, as the great steamships do nowadays. 
Luke Fitz-Henry had calculated this to a 
minute before he telegraphed the single word 
“ Milksop” to Willie Carr in London. 

He was on the bridge a few minutes before 
eight bells rang and found the captain. He 
knew his chief’s customs. He knew that this 
wise old sailor was in the habit of accumu- 
lating as much sleep in his brain as_ possible 
before passing Ushant light, because he lived 
on the bridge when the Croonah had once 
turned eastward up the channel. Whenever 
the captain took a night’s rest he broke it at 
four o'clock at the change of the watch. He 
stood muffled in a big coat over his pyjamas 
and exchanged a few words with his subordi- 
nates. After the first officer had gone below 
Luke went to his post at the starboard end 
of the bridge, while the captain walked slowly 
backwards and forwards. They remained 
thus for half an hour. The ship was all 
quiet. The breeze had fallen a little. There 
was as yet no sign of daybreak towards the 
east. A steamer passed showing a red light 
and a white mast-head light. 








Presently the captain paused in his walk 
near to Luke. 

“Call me,” he said, “when you raise the 
Burling light.” 

Luke answered with a monosyllable, and 
the elder sailor went towards the ladder. 

Ne one had heard the order given. Luke 
followed him to the ladder and watched him 
go down into the darkness. They had sailed 
together six years in fair weather and foul; 
they had fought and conquered a cyclone in 
the Bay together from that bridge; but 
Agatha Ingham-Baker was stronger than 
these things. Woman is the strongest thing 
in a man’s life. 

There was still no sign of daylight, no 
faintest gleam in the eastern sky when the 
Burling light was sighted right ahead. The 
lookout on the foreeastle did not “ sing out” 
the lights on board the Croonah, but sent 
a companion aft to the bridge with the re- 
port. This was done for the comfort of the 
passengcrs. 

Luke altered the course half a point. 
From the wheel-house the men could not 
see the light, which was hidden by the fore- 
mast. Luke went aft and looked at the 
patent log. His calculations were all correct. 
He glanced at his watch—he had to go to 
the wheel-house to do this, and the binnacle- 
lights showed his face to be still and pale. 
He moved and hed the air of a man upon 
whose shoulders an immense responsibility 
was weighing. He was going to wreck the 
Croonah, but he had two hundred and ninety 
lives to save. He carefully studied the eastern 
sky. He did not want daylight yet. 

The Burling light is not a very big one— 
not so big, some mariners think, as it should 
be. It is visible twenty-five miles away ; but 
Luke’s knowledge told him that in thick and 
misty weather, such as hovers over this coast 
in a westerly wind, the glare of the revolving 
lamp could not be distinguished at a greater 
distance than ten or twelve miles. 

The Croonah raced on, a ship full of 
sleeping human beings. There came a faint 
blue tinge into the eastern sky, a light over 
the eastern sea. 

The Burling light—an eye looking round 
into the darkness, seeming to open and shut 
sleepily—grew brighter and brighter. — It 
was right ahead ; it rose as they approached 
it until it stood right above the bowsprit. 

Then Luke Fitz-Henry changed — the 
course. The Croonah turned her blunt prow 
half a point out into the Atlantic, and she 
raced on; she passed by Burling Island, 
leaving the slowly winking eye on her star- 














board quarter; ahead lay the complete 
darkness of the north-west horizon. 

Luke stood at his post, his eyes hidden by 
his binoculars. He was studying the horizon 
in front of him—in front of the Croonah. 
There was a little lump on the horizon, like 
the top of a mountain sticking out of the 
sea; this he knew to be the rock called 
the Great Farilhdo. Again he altered 
the course, still seeking the Atlantic, another 
quarter-point to the west. He was going to 
pass the Great Farilhio as he had passed 
the Burling, within a stone’s throw. This 
he actually did, the rugged outline of the 
barren rock standing out sharply against the 
eastern sky. There was now nothing ahead ; 
the horizon lay before him, clear, unbroken. 

Luke moved a few paces. He went and 
stood by the engine-room telegraph. The 
engines throbbed merrily, but the steamer 
was still asleep. There was nosound but the 
thud of the piston-rods and the whispering 
swirl of the water lashed by the huge screw. 

The Croonah raced on, her sails set, her 
engines working at full speed. Suddenly 
Luke Fitz-Henry grasped the handle of the 
engine-room signal. He wrenched it to 
one side—*“ Stand by.” Instantly the gong 
answered “Stand by.” ‘“ Half speed ahead.” 

And half speed ahead it was. Luke Fitz- 
Henry was clever even in his crime; he 
had three hundred lives to save. He stood 
motionless as a statue, gazing at the smooth 
unbroken water in front of him; he grasped 
the rail and sct his teeth; he stood well 
back with his feet firmly planted. And 
there was a grinding crash. The Croonah 
seemed to climb up into the air, then she 
stopped dead, and below—inside her—there 
was a long rumbling crash as if all that was 
inside her had been cast forward in con- 
fusion. She had run on to the sunken 
rocks that lie north-west of the Farilhoes. 

A great silence followed and immediately 
the pattering of bare feet. A confused 
murmuring of voices rose from the saloon 
gangway—a buzzing sound like that of a 
hive disturbed. A single voice rose in a 
shriek of mortal terror, and immediately 
there followed a chorus of confused shouts. 

Luke already had his lips at the speaking- 
tube. He was telling the engineer on watch 
to steam ahead; he knew the danger of the 
Croonah slipping back into deep water and 
sinking. 

In a marvellously short time the decks 
were thronged with people, some standing 





(To be continued next month.) 
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white-faced and calm in the dim light of 
early morning, others mad with terror, 
rushing from side to side. 

The strange port of it was that Luke re- 
mained alone on the bridge. The captain 
and the other officers were busy with the 
passengers. The second officer remained 
motionless at his post ; he commanded the 
steersman by a wave of the arm to stay at 
the wheel, although he knew that the Croonah 
would never answer her helm again ; her 
travelling days were done. 

In the dim light, now increasing 
momentarily, Luke Fitz-Henry looked down 
upon the wildly confused decks and saw 
discipline slowly assert itself. 

In a few moments the work of saving life 
began. A boat was lowered, the crew slipped 
into their places, and a certain number of 
lady passengers were hastily handed down 
the gangway. The first boat eased away. 
The oars were thrown out. It was off, and 
some of the passengers cheered. One can 
never tell what men, especially English men, 
may do when they actually see death face 
to face. The boat was headed to the south- 
east, towards the Carreiro do Mosteiro, on 
Burling Island, the only possible landing place. 

Luke felt a touch on his arm and turned 
sharply. It was a quartermaster, breathless 
but cool. 

“Captain wants you, sir. 
bridge.” 

Luke turned to obey orders. 

“Keep her steaming full speed ahead,” 
he said, jerking his head towards the engine- 
room telegraph. 

“ Ay, sir,” the man replied. “Until the 
water gets to the furnaces,” he added to 
himself, “and then we’re dead men.” 

Luke made his way aft to the quarter- 
deck. As he passed the saloon staircase he 
ran against two women, one was dragging 
the other towards the group of passengers 
huddled together amidships. 

“You go,” the younger woman was say- 
ing, “if you want to. I will wait.” 

Luke stopped. The elder woman was 
apparently wild with terror. She had not 
even stopped to put on a dressing-gown. 
Her thin grey hair fluttered in the breeze. 
She was stout and an object of ridicule even 
with Death clutching at her. 

“Go on, mother,” said the 
woman, with contempt in her voice. 

“ Agatha!” cried Luke. “ You here ?’ 

“ Yes; we came on board at Malta.” 
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LONDON. 


IV.—A DAY IN HACKNEY. 


By H. D. Lowry 
ACKNEY, it would seem, is a 
place which has seen better 
days in the past than it knows 
in the present. The anti- 
quarian is commonly no less 
ingenious in inventing pretty 
stories, on a very small foundation of fact, 
than he is subsequently credulous in giving 
faith to his inventions. Still one may suppose, 
in the majority of cases, that a story widely 
credited, even though it have no absolute 
foundation in the truth, is not without such 
a relation to accredited facts as would have 
rendered it very plausible at the time of its 
being first put into circulation. 

One must believe, therefore, that Hackney 
was once the chosen abode of a singularly 
large number of wealthy and luxurious 
Londoners, for the tale formerly accepted 
on all hands is that the name of hackney 
coaches plying for hire was given to them 
from their great abundance in this part of 
London—that indeed it was there they 
were first introduced. The story would be 
very interesting if it were not demonstrably 
false, for the hackney coach is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of London life, and the 
story of its evolution might fill a volume 
with excellent reading. 

Here then is one of the passages in which 
the former wealth of Hackney is recorded 
and described at a time when it was still a 
thing of the present: “Though this place 
be at present deserted by the nobility, yet it 
so greatlyabounds with merchants and persons 
of distinction that it excels all other villages 
in the kingdom, and perhaps in the world, 
in the riches and opulence of its inhabitants, 
as may be judged from the great number of 
persons who keep coaches there.” 

Doubtless there are still those in Hackney 
who keep coaches of their own, but the 
abundance of hackney coaches plying for 
hire is the last thing which is likely to 
attract the attention and excite the wonder 
of the voyager in those parts. As a matter 
of fact any resident will tell you, with a 
variety of illustrative anecdvie, that if you 
be a mile away from Cambridge Heath 





station you are likely to have no less than a 
mile to walk before you can pick up a cab. 
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At Liverpool Street or Broad Street, 
whether you go there in the early morning 
or between six and eight in the evening, you 
begin to understand the reasons for this 
scarcity of cabs. In every part of London 
there are those to whom such a scarcity 
would be a hardship. But the vast majority 
of the people who go down Hackney way at 
night, or come up again in the morning, 
belong to the working-class : to the class, that 
is to say, of the many who are always tired 
when they are not out of work and starving. 
They go homewards quiet and apathetic, well 
content if there is sitting space for them in 
an uncomfortable third-class compartment. 

All sorts of callings may be represented 
among the occupants of a single coach, but 
all the people are alike, roughly speaking, 
in the look they carry of having done that 
day as much as they are capable of in the 
way of labour. They talk very little, pre- 
ferring to smoke and enjoy the blessedness 
of doing no work. When they get out at 
their respective stations they hardly think it 
necessary to part from their acquaintances 
with any of the formalities common among 
people who daily go to and return from work 
together. They know well enough that they 
will meet in the morning, and again, when 
the morrow’s work is over, in the evening. 
So that the “ Until to-morrow!” of people 
who work with the prospect of a holiday 
before them is really altogether unnecessary. 

That, again, is the impression one gets in 
the train, where, as a merely curious person, 
one feels considerably out of place. But the 
impression probably quite erroncous, 
because superficial. It is certainly most 
pleasant, and chance discoveries somctimcs 
prove it very wise, to believe that on the 
average life is pretty much the same to all 
sorts and conditions of men, in all soris and 
conditions of places outside the prison and 
the asylum: a thing singularly mixed, and 
yet, upon the whole, worth having. The 
eulogist of Hackney has at any rate no lack 
of material upon which to work. 

In open spaces, for example, the inhabitants 
of Hackneyaresingularlyrich. Inthenorthern 
part of the district they have Hackney Downs 
for pleasure ground. In the south is Hackney 
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Common, WellsStreet 
Common as it has 
been called) and Vic- 
toria Park. Victoria 
Park alone should be 
a playground big 
enough to afford a 
place of exercise to a 
whole cityful of people. 
It was first made pos- 
sible by an Act passed 
in 1840, and was 
opencd a few years 
later. Yet it is so 
important a feature 
in the life of theregion 
lying round about it 
that one can well im- 
agine the oldest in- 
habitant incapable of 
remembering atime so 
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very different from 
the present as that in which it did not exist. 

The houses which look upon it, some of 
them very prettily built, are altogether 
desirable as residences, for the park, which 
is the largest in, London after Hyde Park, is 
full of beautiful and well-tended — trees, 
together with a plentiful supply of water— 
which is almost as essential in a beautiful 
park. In a muititude of ways the inhabi- 
tant of a great city is more fortunate than 
his fellow of the open country. It may be 
said of him, for example, that he alone 
knows the full magic of trees, he alone has 
seen them at their most wonderful : which is 
when the leaves glimmer indistinct and 
etherial in the dim light of the street gas- 
lamps below. To stand on the borders of 
the Victoria Park at night, even though the 
gates are long since closed, is to realise this 
to the full. For a moment you almost fancy 
it is quiet ! 

But quietness is not the most. striking 
characteristic of the park. At times the 
youth of the locality turn out to bathe, and 
even boating is obtainable within its limits. 
These are occupations of such a sort that 
those who enjoy them do not, and indeed 
cannot, take their pleasures sadly ; so that 
to the man who has been impressed by the 
quict of the folk he has seen in the train, a 
series of visits to Victoria Park may be 
recommended as a most healthy antidote. 

Concerning open spaces and opportunities 
of recreation, it may be added that those 
who live in Hackney have other resorts to 
which they may go with hardly less trouble 
than to the park. A very short journey, 
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costing hardly anything, will take them to 
the borders of Epping Forest, where nightin- 
gales are obtrusively common ; and a song 
which Mr. Chevalier has yet to write, if he 
would complete his répertoire, is one which 
shall contain a description of the delights of 
boating at Chingford, and of running to 
catch the train afterwards across the wave- 
like surface of the ground which lies between 
the little lake and the railway station. 

Near the Victoria Park is a building which 
keeps the wanderer mindful of the other side 
of this life—the Jewish Home for Incurables, 
where people, “cursed with an incurable 
vitality,” and doomed by disease to find no 
comfort in their life, find a refuge and such 
mitigations of their lot asare possible. This, 
they tell you down there, is the institution 
which Mr. Zenzwill describes in one or two 
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short stories. The following description is 
such as to justify the belief :— 

“Tt was an unpretentious institution—two 
corner houses knocked together—near the 
ast lung of London, supported mainly by 
the poor at a penny a week, and scarcely 
recognised by the rich, so that paraplegia, and 
vertigo, and rachitis, and a dozen other hope- 
less diseases knocked hopelessly at its narrow 
portals. But it was a model institution all 
the same, and the patients lacked for nothing, 
except freedom from pain. ‘There was even 
& mniniature synagogue, with the women’s 
compartment religiously railed off from the 
men’s, as if these grotesque ruins of sex 
might still distract each other’s devotions !” 

It is only right that Hackney should be, as 
it is, rich in charitable institutions of one 
sort and another, for John Howard the 
prison philanthropist was born at Clapton in 
the year 1727. Major Andrée, shot as a spy 
by Washington during the American war, 1s 
also one of the famous men who have been 
connected with Hackney. An enigmatic 
sentence, in which a historian speaks of 
Andrée’s wife, deserves all the publicity 
which can here be given to it: “She died 
of consumption,” says the chronicler, “five 
months and two days after the death of her 
husband, who appears’to have been ignorant 
of the event.” 

Defoe is another famous man whose name 
is worth mentioning. Several of his children 
were born and died in Hac kney. And after 
these three have been mentioned one might 
as well be silent, for the list of notable people 
ends abruptly. One may add, however, the 
name of Dick Turpin, who had a cave of 
refuge in Hackney Marsh, and was very active 
thereabouts. One forgets the date on which 
he was hanged ; but it probably was not he 
who robbed Lady Dolin in 1732 as she 
made the adventurous journey from Newing- 
ton to Hackney, while a countryman leant 
upon the top bar of a gate and watched the 
proceedings without interfering. Another 
person who must have been worth knowing 
was known among the populace as Jack the 
Painter. He achieved fame by an attempt, 
or at least a proved intention, to devastate 
the dockyards at Plymouth and Portsmouth. 

To return to the charities, one of the 
most noticeable is the French Protestant 
Hospital, which stands on the north-east of 
Victoria Park. Seen through the lodge- 


gates, or from the surrounding roads, it is a 
singularly handsome building utterly different 
in the style of its architecture from’ any other 
building in the neighbourhood. 


There are 
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numerous trees within the grounds, and it is 
said that a generation ago the people who 
lived in the vicinity used to :« thither to 
buy flowers and ferns grown by the inmates, 
The history of the place i is inte resting. 

When the Edict of Nantes was revoked a 
host of French Protestants of all conditions 
of life, of all ages, and of both sexes, made 
haste to flee into regions where Protestantism 
was not a crime. The great majority came 
to England, and, as is well known, did much 
to help in the development of English trade. 
Many of the newcomers were poor, but 
many were not long in England before their 
skill and industry placed them in circum- 
stances of comparative affluence ; but there 
were still some who, for various reasons, 
remained in the grip of poverty, end their 
more fortunate fellows, mindful perhaps of 
how themselves had benefited by the help of 
sympathising Englishmen in their first days 
here, saw that they must do something for 
their poorer fellows. 

Various steps were taken. Finally, in the 
year 1708, Monsieur de Gastigny, a French 
Protestant refugee in the service of William 
of Orange, died and left a sum of £1000 
for the purpose of founding a hospital. His 
excellent example was followed by many of 
the more prosperous among the refugees, and 
so in 1718 the scheme of the hospital took 
definite form. A royal charter of incorpora- 
tion was obtained from George I under the 
title of “The Hospital for Poor French 
Protestants and their Descendants residing 
in Great Britain.” 

At first the work of the hospital was 
twofold. It provided a permanent refuge to 
a certain number of men and women who 
were past work. But besides this people whose 
distress was temporary—and naturally there 
were many such at the beginning—were taken 
in and given advice as to the course they 
should adopt in the future. Gradually 
however the hospital—which was known 
among the refugees as “ La Providence ”— 
became solely and entirely what it is to this 
day, an asylum for the poor and aged among 
the descendants of the refugees. ‘Twenty 
men and forty women answering this 
description find a home here. No one under 
sixty years of age is admitted, and (one is 

1 little sorry to add) the gates are closed 
oma married couples. 

The present building is not the original 
one. The first hospital stood near the 
Peerless Pool, in the parish of St. Luke, 
but the ground grew more and more valu- 
able and the charity poorer through the 
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death of its 
principal sup- 
porters. The 
ground was 
therefore let 
on building 
leases, and 
the directors 
erected the 
existing 
building on 
the north- 
east side of 
Victoria 
Park. 

In sunny 
veather the 
more active 
of the old 
people may 
often “de 
found enjoy- 
ing a game 
of bowls on 
the lawn, or 
giving wee akly 
com panions 
an airing in 
the bath- 
chair: while, 
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whatever may 
happen to be 
the aspect. of 
the sky, the 
men’s smok- 
ing-room is 
pretty sure to 
be tenanted. 

















It isa rule of 
the  institu- 
tion that during the morning the inmates shall 
render what help they are able towards the gencral 
economy. The old ladies do most of the needle- 
work required in the provision and maintenance of 
their own dress and of the household linen, while 
there are many little services which the men can 
render. 

Of late, it may be added, the hospital has seemed 
in danger of being overlooked by many of the 
people for whose benefit it was intended at its 
foundation. It has become almost altogether a 
refuge for people from among the Spitalfields and 
sethnal Green weavers. 

But an inspector of the Charity Commissioners 
lately pointed out that the hospital was adapted 
for the reception of a much higher class of in- 
mates than those now dwelling in it—it might, for 
example, be a veritable boon to many an aged 
French governess—and the directors are taking 
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steps to bring about the proposed change. 
Very wisely they intend to elect the more 
cultivated inmates only when there are such 
a number of vacancies that the newcomers 
of this class will be numerous enough to act 
as companions to one another among the 
earlier inmates, who, however many their 
virtues, belong to a class so different that 
they could never act as complete companions 
to people, poor indeed, but still retaining 
“the riches of a cultivated mind.” 

In the matter of amusements there are 
suburban regions which might look down 
upon Hackney. The theatre nearest at 
hand is the well-known Standard, in Shore- 
ditch High Street. Near there, too, is ¢ 
quict but very famous establishment where 
the art of pugilism may be seen at its best. 
But perhaps the people of Hackney are to 
be congratulated upon the good sense which 
leads them to find a sufficing amusement in 
watching the ever-changing spectacle of the 
life of a great London district as it is to be 
seen in such a road as Mare Street. 

One feature must needs be spoken of first— 
the gray and beautiful tower which is all 
that remains of the ancient church of St. 
Augustin. It stands a little back from the 
noisy roadway, in the midst of a great grave- 
yard, now filled with splendid trees, under 
which the people wander by many winding 
pathways. The old church was pulled down 
in 1798, and a little inscribed stone stands 
near the turning off Mare Street to indicate 
the place where the north-west corner of the 
building originally stood. 

The new church stands at a little distance 
from the tower, still farther removed from 
Mare Street. Its style is very different from 
that of the tower of St. Augustin’s, but 
the building is a distinctly effective one. 
Whether seen from the open, or over a 
screen of trees, or beyond a very wilderness 
of grass-grown graves, it is very picturesque 
indeed. But a man might settle himself 
within a few yards of the older edifice and 
moralise from dawn to dusk, and still be 
conscious that he had in nowise exhausted 
the possibilities of the situation. 

In country graveyards one has an oppor- 
tunity of realising how quickly and how 
utterly the dead are forgotten, but here 
the thought is positively pressed upon you. 
The tombstones, doubtless at one time 
eloquent concerning the virtues of those 
above whom they were set, and of the grief 
of those who erected them, now stand, de- 
faced by time and weather, in serried ranks 
against the boundary walls, Some perhaps 
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were removed hither from within the church 
when it was demolished ; others must have 
stood over graves in the open burial ground. 
In either case the dead are forgotten. 

Some heavier tombstones seem to cover 
the graves upon which they were originally 
placed ; but even here the moral is the same. 
You may read the name of the dead man, 
and perhaps a condensed account of all the 
excellent qualities for which he was loved and 
regretted. But no comment on sucha record 
could bemoreimpressive than the simple figure 
which has been engraved in the corner of 
each slab, The name of the dead is graven 
in stone and still continues legible, yet (if 
the meaning of the number on the slab be 
not here misinterpreted) it is necessary to 
look up a catalogue before anything beyond 
the empty name is known. 

The dead—are dead. But to leave this 
region of graves and go into Mare Street is 
to realise that the living are very numerous, 
and so busily occupied that their: oblivious- 
ness of earlier occupants of the earth is 
nothing wonderful. There are, of course, 
the usual concomitants of crowded life in 
London—street stalls, where all sorts of neces- 
saries and a very large assortment of luxuries 
go at the most ridiculous prices in the world ; 
shops where salesmen stand upon the pave- 
ment and proclaim aloud the merits of their 
wares, lest the unobservant public should pass 
by and fail to perceive the magnificent oppor- 
tunities which lie before it. 

But the promenaders are most interesting 
of all. You would find no gayer scene, though 
you might possibly observe a more instant 
obedience to the edicts of fashion, on the pro- 
menade of the most popular seaside resort 
known to you. Some there are indeed who 
seem to have a definite object in view, and 
walk hurriedly, taking little note of what 
may be passing around them. But the 
majority seem to have come out merely be- 
cause they have learned that life is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant thing, and desire, now that 
they have some leisure at the end of the day, 
to have a look at it. 

A realist—an artist conscious of the 
existence in the world about him of no other 
colour than a very dismal gray—would not 
fail to discover a sufficiency of material for 
his art. Certain shops, which apparently do 
an excellent business, would inevitably rivet 
his attention. They are full of cheap but 
obviously artistic photograph frames, cheap 
engravings, and cheap crinkled tissue-paper 
for the manufacture of magnificent lamp- 
shades. There are cheap Japanese fans for 
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the decoration of lath-and-plester walls, and 
cheap Japancse umbrellas destined to hide 
the ugliness of uncomely little fireplaces in 
cheap little houses. There are a host of 
stools and such like things in plain wood 
which will presently be enamelled or painted 
in oils and stuck about in limited drawing- 
rooms where there is really no room for 
anything but the bare necessities of furniture. 

To be brief, these shops are expressive of 
a region in which there are many whose life 


is one long 
unending 
conflict — be- 
tween the 


need to live 
and the desire 
to have some 
share of the 
beauty which 
will yet be- 
come the 
common heri- 
tage of all 
who are con- 
tent to do 
their part in 
the world’s 
work. These 
cheap adorn- 
ments of 
cheap houses 
might give 
the realist his 
text. But if 
you go out 
into thestreet 
and see the 
gaiety of the 
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The two were idly wandering along Mare 
Street when they perceived a little crowd at 
the corner of a side-street, and moved for- 
ward more rapidly in order to join it. As 
they approached a man came rather hurriedly 
out of the crowd and disappeared along the 
street. A moment later they heard a voice, 


serene, plausible, and in nowise infected with 
the Cockney accent : “ Of course I hadn’t 
anything that he could appreciate. 
considered such tastes as his 


If I had 
I should have 
chosen  sub- 
jects from 
the Police 
News. But 
I was careful 
to provide 
for the in- 
stincts of the 
majority.” 
A little, 
long- bearded 
man was the 
speaker. He 
had = some- 
thing after 
the fashion 
of the hekto- 
graph, with 
outline draw- 
ings after Sir 
John Tenniel 
(“who does 
all the best 
drawings in 
Punch”) and 
one or two 
other artists. 
He was try- 





people as they ing to sell 
go toand fro, copies, as 
you will per- they were 
ceive that taken, at the 
CveR here = THE HEKTOGRAPH MAN. modest = 
man might of a penny 
echo “ the brave, irresistible message” which apiece. His patter was simply magnificent. 


Mr. W. E. Henley finds in the noise of the 
sea :— 

Life is worth living 

Through every grain of it, 

From the foundations 

To the last edge 

Of the corner-stone, death. 

A little story of the adventure of an artist 
and his companion in Mare Street is perhaps 
worth recording here, since it introduced 
them to a man who is very hardly treated by 
the Fates if he be not counted a celebrity 
among those who have the honour of his 
acquaintance, 


“TI take the paper,” he said; “I place it 
on the slab and draw my hand across it once. 
Here is the result.” He displayed a drawing, 
whose nature could not be well discerned in 
the light of the street-lamp, and almost im- 
mediately began to talk again. 

“There is the result. I know it is there 
although I cannot see it. Ive been getting 
terribly near-sighted of late. A friend of 
mine, a man that’s known me these twenty 
years, said to me only yesterday— 

“* Bill,’ he says, ‘ your sight is very bad,’ 

“<«Tt is, Jim,’ I said, 
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“¢Tt’s gone worse in the last few months,’ 
he said. 

“<¢ Jim,’ I said, ‘it has.’ And the worst 
of it is he spoke the truth. My sight is 
going as sands slip through an hour-glass. 
More than that, mine is no ordinary short- 
sight. I suffer from myopia.” 

He paused. The little crowd was singu- 
larly unimpressed ; but still he paused. 

“T know the picture’s there,” he said. 
“But if anyone of you that stand around 
me were to say it was not there I should 
say—well, I should have to say, ‘ Well, sir, 
you are the best judge. Perhaps it is not 
there.’ For I suffer from myopia. No 
eighteen-penny pair of spectacles will be of 
any use to me. Half-a-guinea is the lowest 
price, and even at half-a-guinea spectacles 
are no use to me. 

“T went toa place in Holborn the other 
day—it was a first-class place. If I was 
going to part with ten-and-six I wanted 
to get the value of my money. I wanted 
to be able to see with my spectacles better 
to the extent of half-a-guinea than I could 
without them. I told the young man what 
was wrong, and hé gave me a pair to try 
on. ‘ Those ought to do it,’ he said. 

“T tried them on. ‘No,’ I said; ‘they 
make no difference.’ The fact is I wanted 
to feel when I had got’ my spectacles that I 
had bought something that was really worth 
half-a-guinea to me—something that would 
make that amount of difference. So he tried 
another pair. 

*“¢ You'll find these stronger,’ he said. 

“ And again I said, ‘ These are no good to 
me. They make no difference.’ You see I 
wanted the worth of my moncy. 

“ He tried me with several pairs, and the 
result was always the same. At last he gave 
me the strongest pair he had, and still they 
made no difference. I said so. 

“¢Well, sir,’ he said, ‘I’m sorry that we 
cannot suit you. I fancy the best that you 
can do is to spend your ten-snd-sixpence on 
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a little dog and a chain.’ And the worst of 
it is ’m afraid he spoke the truth.” 

Here he paused dramatically, but the 
effect of the pause was spoiled by our 
perceiving that the picture, after Sir John 
Tenniel, which he had been holding forward 
from the commencement of his harangue 
was still unsold. He apparently perceived 
the inappropriateness of the event, and his 
serenity vanished. The artist stood in a 
prominent position, his friend being safe in 
the obscurity of his shadow, and almost 
immediately the friend heard a speech to the 
following effect :— 

“JT don’t know where some people were 
brought up... I don’t know how some people 
who are let loose on society manage to be 
thought sane. Certainly their actions can- 
not be accounted for on any sane ground. 
If you offered me a trifle—a thing of no 
account—I should take it from your hand 
and thank you. I have been taught to do 
so. But these people—they stand and make 
a crowd around you; they gape; and if 
you offer to show them something they 
can’t even condescend to take it and look at 
it. I don’t know where some people were 
brought up. I can’t imagine how some 
people who are let loose on society —— ” 

The artist turned to his companion, 

*‘ Shall we move along ?” he asked. 

The friend was just getting interested, 
but being a person of a singularly yielding 
nature he answered in the affirmative, and 
they left the little crowd. 

“To you recognise the description ? ” 
said the artist. 

“ What description ?” asked his friend. 

“Tt was I who had offended,” was the 
answer. “I did not want to see his picture, 
and when it was offered me I nodded my 
thanks but did not take it. The harangue 
which you have heard was the result. Shall 
we 20 westward ? ” 

And so that day in Hackney came to 
an end. 
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AT NOTTINGHAM CASTLE 


By T. Encar PEMBERTON. 


S one ascends the steep path 
that leads to the summit of 
the great rock on which Not- 
tingham Castle proudly stands, 
the very air seems to be in- 
stinct with England’s history, 

and the notable events with which the spot 

is identified pass swiftly and vividly before 
the mind’s eye. 

Here in 868, and in his bold endeavour to 
wrest the castle from the Danes, Alfred the 
Great was defeated. Two centuries roll by 
and the Norman Conqueror, in order to 
overawe the people to the north of the 
Trent who threaten rebellion, rebuilds, re- 
inforces it, and bestows it upon his natural 
son William Peverel. It is a Peverel, too, 
who holds the castle in the reign of Stephen, 
and who at the battle of Northallerton shows 
what deadly work can be accomplished by 
his famous Nottingham bowmen. 

The mere thought of these doughty fellows 
conjures up pictures of the bold Robin Hood 
and his merrie men who lived under the 
greenwood tree in the outlying Sherwood 
Forest, and the account of whose occasional 
sallies into “ Nottingham Town” formed such 
fascinating reading in our boyhood. His- 








The copyright of the photographs of pictures, etc., 
illustrating this article (with the exception of the view 
of the exterior of the castle) is strictly reserved by the 
Corporation of Nottingham, 


torians tell us not to pin too much faith in 
the recorded escapades of that picturesque 
outlaw, but we should be rather sorry to 
know an English boy—or for the matter of 
that an English man—who had not some 
belief in, and sympathy for, his Robin Hood. 
Well, he and Maid Marian, and Friar Tuck, 
and Little John (with a glimpse here and 
there of Richard of the Lion’s Heart) flit 
by, and we pass rapidly to the days of 
Edward III and see the eighteen-year-old 
king springing a mine upon Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March, and capturing him in the 
presence of his infatuated and guilty mother, 
Queen Isabella. 

Presently, within the castle walls, we shall 
once more be shown the secret passage, still 
known as Mortimer’s Hole, through which, 
at midnight on October 19th, 1330, the in- 
trepid Edward gained access to the castle 
and his victim. 

Now we are in the dark days of the Wars 
of the Roses, and mark the white rose of the 
Yorkists displayed upon the battlements ; 
anon we are haunted by the moody face and 
restless, hunched figure of Richard III, who, 
during his brief but eventful reign, was fre- 
quently at the castle; and later a great glare of 
living flame springs from the castle rock, and, 
blazing over the Vale of Trent, does its full 
share in letting all England know that the 
Spanish Armada has ventured into her seas. 
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On August 24th, 1642, the ill-fated 


Charles I unhappily inaugurates the Civil 
Wars by uprearing his standard within the 
castle precincts, and eight years later Oliver 
Cromwell comes to find the castle dismantled, 
and to tell its governor, Colonel Hutchinson, 
that he was “ heartily vexed at it.” 

In 1674 William Cavendish, the first Duke 
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paper on “ Municipal Art Museums,” read at 
the Art Congress at Edinburgh in October 
1889, Mr. G. Harry Wallis, F.S.A., who 
from the onset has been 
the indefatigable and 
enthusiastic director and 
curator of the Notting- 
ham galleries, told the 
story of their incep- 
tion and progress. 

In January 1872 
the late Mr. W. G. 
Ward, then the 
public spirited and 
energetic Mayor of 
Nottingham, im- 
pressed by the 
marked success of 
the students of the 
local school of art, 
approached the 
South Kensington 
Museum 
ties as to the es- 
tablishment of an 
art museum, and, being promised by 
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(Chairman of Committee.) 





THE LONG GALLERY. 


of Newcastle, commences the present build- 
ing; in 1679 it is finished in accordance 
with his wishes by his successor, and in 1831 
this “ lavour of love” is recklessly destroyed 
by rioters. 
It is pleasant after this to make 
a long leap to the bright days of July 
1878, when, thanks to the liberality of 
the Newcastle family, and the energy 
and generosity of 
the Corporation of 
Nottingham and 
their supporters, 
the restored castle 
was opened by 
Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales 
and his universally 
beloved Princess 
as a permanent 
Art Gallery and 
Museum of Deco- 
rative Art. This 
Co., Nottingham.) pleasant event was 
mr. G. HARRY wALLis suitably chroni- 
(Art Director and Curator.) cled in an ode 
from the pen of 
Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author 
of “Festus,” and forms a valuable 
chapter in the guide to the collections. 
In his interesting and instructive 
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that department that every assistance 

in its power would be afforded, deter- 

mined to mark his year of office by in- 

augurating a Loan Exhibition of Works 
of Art. 

The Town Council accepted the responsi- 

bility of the exhibition, a committee was 
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appointed to act with the school of art in 
carrying oat the arrangements, and it was 
opened on May 20th, 1872, by the Mayor in 
the Exchange Rooms. Its popularity was 
beyond all question, and 
the Town Council then 
took into consideration 
the question of the es- 
tablishment of a_ per- 
manent museum of art. 

Nottingham Castle at 
once suggested itself as 
a fitting home for the 
treasures that were to be 
amassed, and the Cor- 
poration, after obtaining 
parliamentary powers, 
took over from the trus- 
tees of the Newcastle 
estate the castle and its 
attractive grounds. The 
adaptation of the build- 
ing for the purpose of a 
museum and art gallery 
cost £30,000, and £12,000 
of this amount was ob- 
tained by subscriptions. 

It consists of a ground 
story of seven large rooms, 
and an upper story ap- 
proached by two great 
staircases, divided into six 
galleries, the largest being 
160 feet long by 30 feet 
wide. It was the first porrrarr sust rounD 
instance of a municipal AT NEMI. 
body establishing on a per- 
manent basis a museum with associated art 
galleries for pictures. 

In obtaining the special Act of Parliament 
for the establishment and permanent support 
of the museum the Corporation took the 
precaution to obtain powers: beyond those in 
the general Act for the establishment of 
museums and free libraries in provincial 
towns, the general Act demanding as a 
necessary condition that the admission should 
be free to all ratepayers alike to the museum 
and the free library, thus depriving the 
management of a source of income which 
would certainly be of great use in providing 
means for the acquisition of a permanent 
collection of objects for the museum. 

As against the views of those who main- 
tain that admission to such institutions 
should be absolutely free, it is only fair to 
quote Mr. Wallis :— 

“The result of the foresight on this point 
at Nottingham,” he says in his paper read at 
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Edinburgh in 1889, “ has been that, from fees 
varying from 1d. to 6d., according to cir- 
cumstances, and on special days in each 
week, reserving two days per week for free 
admissions, a considerable income has been 
derived, and no one refuscd or excluded ; 
since it must be 
remembered that 
Nottingham is 
the centre of an 
important  dis- 
trict outside the 
boundaries with- 
in which the 
income from 
rates is derived, 
end which, with- 
out a fee, would 
not contribute 
anything to the 
maintenance of 
the museum.” 
There is cer- 
tainly a good 
deal to be said 
on both sides of the question, and it 
should be mentioned that at Nottingham, 
during the year ending March 3lst, 1894, 
upwards of £760 was paid in admission fees, 
albeit there are now four days when this 
gellery is entirely free to the public. Such 
aun income as this is not to be lightly 
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‘S BRITISH ARTILLERY AT TEL-EL-KEBIR.” 
By Joan Cuarvron, R.B.A. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Nottingham Corpcration.) 


given up. At the present time the first 
four days in the week are free. Qn Fridays 
6d. is charged, and on Saturdays 1¢. 

The permanent collections consist of oil 
paintings by old and living masters, works in 
water-colours, engravings and etchings, lace 
and embroidery, textile fabrics, pottery and 
porcelain, glass, decorative ironwork, arms, 
armour and bronzes., etc. There have also 
been a notable series of special exhibitions, of 
which some mention shall be made hereafter. 

One important and interesting outcome 
of the art museum work has been the estab- 
lishment in Nottingham of a society of 
artists. This society grew out of the exhi- 
bition of works by local artists, which hes 
been annually held in one of the galleries of 
the museum since the spring of 1879. 

But it is time that I took my readers round 
the galleries and pointed out to them some of 
their principal collections and chief treasures. 

The first thing to impress the stranger is the 
superb assemblage of laces and embroideries. 
Lace, as Mr. Wallis points out, being the 
staple industry of Nottingham, collections 
of fine examples of hand-made lace and 
embroideries are of vital importance to that 
manufacture; and if the designer is to 
successfully compete with his foreign rival 
the museum must possess examples of the 
best work of the past for the purposes of 





reference and study. Accordingly, a special 
feature is made of the fine gallery devoted 
entirely to the exhibition of these beautiful 
things, and side by side with the loveliest 
specimens of a time-honoured art we can see 
the primitive lace pillow with its winders and 
bobbins, the old-fashioned spinning-wheel, 
and the model of Heathcote’s second patent 
lace machine (1809), which was worked by 
Sergeant Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, 
at the trial of Bovill v. Moore which, in 1816, 
established Heathcote’s patent. To linger 
in this fairyland of lace and daintily woven 
fabrics is to realise that the lace maker end 
the embroiderer are entitled to a high place 
in the brotherhood of art. 

Very special interest is attached to the 
room that contains the superb group of 
classical antiquities from the site of the 
Temple of Diana, Nemi, Italy, discovered 
during excavations undertaken by the Right 
Hon. Lord Savile, some time Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome, and generously given 
by him to the Nottingham Museum. In the 
very interesting catalogue of these treasures 
en account is given of how, in March 1885, 
Lord Savile (then Sir John Savile Lumley), 
in the hope of discovering the site of the 
Temple of Diana Nemorensis—the “ Arte- 
misium” described by Strabo—but of which 
all trace liad been lost, commenced excavating 

















on the northern shore of Lake Nemi, on 
land belonzing to Prince Orsini. Success 
crowned his enterprise, and here, classified 
as votive offerings, personal ornaments, 
domestic and sacrificial utensils, architectural 
details and decorations, sculpture, coins and 
inscriptions, we see the valuable result of his 
labours. Nottingham has good cause to be 
proud of this noble gift. 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Felix 
Joseph, the gallery possesses a superb col- 
lection of Wedgwood jasper ware, consisting 
of a right royal assemblage of vases, plaques, 
medallions, and 
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feature of this charming collecticn of 598 
drawings in water-colours, chalk and char- 
coal, is the series of sketches for designs by 
Stothard, which were carefully treasured by 
the artist’s only daughter, and which in 
course of time were acquired by Mr. Felix 
Joseph. Among these sketches are several 
of Stothard’s original ideas for his celebrated 
Wellington shield. Among the artists repre- 
sented are George Cattermole, John Flax- 
man, Henry Fuseli, Angelica Kauffman, 
©, R.-Leslie, Robert Smirke, E. M. Ward, 
Benjamin West and Richard Westall. 

The drawings 
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other objects 
from the famous 
Etruria ateliers. 


In looking at 
these one realises 
that Mr. Glad- 
stone did not 
overstep the 
mark when he 
suid: “If you 
compare the 
famous porcelain 
of Sevres, its 
vases with the 
vases of Wedeg- 
wood, I do not 
hesitate to say 
that, in my 
opinion, they aie 
greatly inferior. 
Although Wedg- 
wood revived 
Greek art he did 
notrevive classical 
forms in a servile 
spirit. Though 
in all his produc- 
tions you are re- 
minded of Greek 
art, they are not 
mere —reproduc- 
tions ; his style is 
strikingly original. Not only did he com- 
pletely revolutionise the character of the 
fabrics, but he carried the manufacture of 
earthenware to the highest point which it 
has ever attained in any country in the 
world. ‘Those who love the art of the potter 
and his works should ever bear in veneration 
the name of Wedgwood.” 

To Mr. Felix Joseph too the gallery is 
indebted for its unique array of original 
drawings by sixty-eight British artists, 
principally for book illustration, and ranging 
in date from 1750 to 1850. The. leading 
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DEEPENING SHADES. 
By James LEER BIpte. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession 
of the Nottingham Corporation.) 


of each artist are, 
as far as possible, 
arranged to- 
gether, and many 
have a biographi- 
cal notice after 
their names, with 
the dates of birth 
and death. The 
admirable way in 
which one and all 
are displayed 
merits a special 
word of appreci- 
ation. Mr, Wallis 
is a believer in 
descriptive label- 
ling, and his in- 
valuable method 
in this direc- 
tion is apparent 
throughout the 
galleries. 

Let me quote 





his own words 
on the subject. 
“This work of 


labelling,’ he 
says, “is one of 
the most impor- 
tant items of 
museum organi- 
sation, without which collections and the 
finest works of art are a dead letter—a 
language not ‘understanded of the people,’ 
‘a place of dead bones. The subject matter 
of a descriptive label should be clearly ex- 
pressed and well printed so that the ordinary 
visitor shall be enabled to easily see and 
understand the whole. ‘Technical terms 
known in art, such as disewit in china, lacis 
in lace, and so forth, should be explained.” 
How much this system, carefully carried 
out, adds to the interest and value of the 
collections will be readily understood. But 
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Mr. Wallis goes even 
further than this, 
maintaining that, 
in addition to the 
labels, there should 
be placed in each 
section cases or 
frames containing 
object illustrations 
of the process of 
manufacture or 
handicraft. No 
doubt he is right in 
declaring that these 
illustrations, such 
as the manufacture 
of porcelain, show- 
ing the develop- 
ment, for instance, 
of a cup or saucer, 
the process of wood- 
engraving, examples 
illustrative of carv- 
ing in wood, and so 
on, are very helpful 
in creating an in- 
telligent interest in 
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‘64 MISSION TO SEAMEN,” 
By H. H. La THancur. 
(Reproduced by permissiun from the original painting in the possession of the Nottingham 


Corporation.) 
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By N. H. Y. Trrcoms. 
(Keproduced by permission from the original painting in the possesswn of 
the Nottingham Corporation.) 








the objects exhibited, and are a means 
of kindling a desire for handicraft, 
which is having an important influence 
for good upon the lives of many in 
our large centres of industry as well 
as in our rural districts. By such 
means art galleries become places of 
education as well as true recreation 
for the people. 

Nottingham very properly recog- 
nises the fact that its art collections 
are primarily intended for Notting- 
ham, and accordingly due prominence 
has been given, both in the permanent 
and loan collections, to the works of 
those sons of hers who have added 
glory to her name. 

Very prominent amongst these is 
Richard Parkes Bonington, who was 
born at Arnold, near Nottingham, in 
1801, and of whose untimely end Sir 
Thomas Lawrence wrote: “I have 
never known in my own time an 
arly death of talent so promising 
and so rapidly and obviously improv- 
ing.” To-day we see on the castle 
walls the portrait of this local worthy, 
painted by himself, and several fine 
examples of his works. 

Equally honoured are the names of 
Paul Sandby (who may fairly be con- 
sidered the father of the school of 
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‘“COMING DOWN TO DINNER: CHRISTMAS DAY AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL.” 
By J. C. Dotmman. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Nottingham Corporation.) 
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SAN OYSTER SUPPER.” 


By H. H. Covu.pery. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Nottingham 


Corporation.) 


painting in water-colours), of his equally 
well-known brother, Thomas Sandby, of 
Henry Dawson, Thomas Barber, Edwin Ellis, 
John Rawson Walker, and Laslett J. Pott. 
A special and interesting feature too is made 
of local paintings and engravings illus- 
trating the history of Nottingham. 

Nor is it forgotten that there are other 
artists besides those who work with the 
brush and pencil. In one of the rooms we 
come across one of the twelve wrought and 
hammered iron gate-screens 
which formerly stood on 
one side of Hampton Court 
Palace grounds: it was 
executed with the others, 
about 1695, for William ITI, 
by Huntingdon Shaw, a 
native of Nottingham, after 
the designs now in the 
Record Office, by Tissot. 

In connection with this 
interesting specimen of 
ironwork there is a local 
story that is well worth 
quoting. The twelve screens 
were rescued from entire 
destruction by the South 
Kensington authorities, 
who obtained permission to 
remove them, and though 
they had suffered from neg- 
lect and dilapidation for 
two hundred years enough 
of them remained to make 
them worthy of restoration. 





The King died be- 
fore poor Hunting- 
don Shaw had com- 
pleted his work, the 
Parliament of the 
time repudiated the 
debt,and the worker 
in iron died at the 
ageof fifty-one from 
disappointment. 
Outside Hampton 
Court church there 
is a tablet to his 
memory on which 
he is naively de- 
scribed as “an artist 
in his own way.” 
The moral of this 
little story surely is 
that, little knowing 
what was to come, 
this broken-hearted 
“artist in his own 
way ” has at last met with his reward. Being 
a true artist, he would far rather have fore- 
seen that his work would be preserved in the 
art museum of his birthplace as a lasting 
model for future generations than have had 
his account for it discharged by any number 
of Parliaments. Unluckily, even artists in 
iron have to work for daily bread, and if 
they are not paid for it are apt to lose faith 
in the skill that is destined to make their 
names live in ages to come. 





‘*RBUSY BODIES AND BUSY BEES.” 

By Lucy A. LEAVERS, 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the 
Nottingham Corporation.) 
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Another interesting local item is the 
quaint collection of rudely-inscribed old 
Nottingham brown glazed earthenware. To 
dwell upon these ancient mugs, jugs and 
pitchers is to conjure up many conjectures 
concerning those who owned and prized 
them in the days of long ago. 

Within the limits of this brief article it is 
impossible to say much more concerning the 
treasures, pictorial and otherwise, with which 
these splendid galleries are filled, and if 
special mention is made of the fine picture 
by Andrew MacCallum of “ The Major Oak, 
Sherwood Forest,” it is because in “ Notting- 
ham Town” one delights in anything that 
recalls the romance of Robin Hood. Of 
the beautiful examples of Wyke Bayliss, 
J. Charles Dollman, H. H. Couldery, John 
Charlton, G. Pagliej, H. Clarence Whaite, 
John Hoppner, and other well-known artists, 
and of the splendid series of special exhibi- 
tions which have from time to time given 
delight to thousands, only passing mention 
can be made. Notable among the latter 
was the very complete exhibition of pictures 
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by the Cornish painters of Newlyn, St. Ives 
and Falmouth. 

This article however would be very 
incomplete if something were not said con- 
cerning the usefui illustrated lectures given 
by the Art Director, Mr. Wallis, in the 
museum and in different parts of the town 
on the contents of the galleries, and his 
“Art Talks” to small parties of working 
men and women, or to school teachers, in 
view of the pictures or objects selected for 
consideration. In charge of their teachers, 
classes from the Board Schools visit the 
castle to listen to Mr. Wallis’s graphic ex- 
planations, and in the evenings similar 
opportunities are given to students from the 
Evening Continu:tion Classes. Of the good 
done in these ways ample and gratifying 
evidence is always forthcoming. 

Inshortthe good peopleof Nottingham have 
every chance afforded them of realising the 
truth of the words of Wyke Bayliss that have 
been chosen forthemotto of the museum guide 
book : “Art brings us into the presence of 
something greater and better than ourselves.” 








‘© ALL PASS AWAY AS THE GLIMMER OF DAY.” 
By LANGE CALKIN. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the 
Nottingham Corporation.) 
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HIS BETTER 


HALF. 


By Guy Boorusy.* 


Tilustrated by JAMES GREIG. 


If I were loved as I desire to be, 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth, 

And range of evil between death and birth, 

That I should fear if I were loved by thee? 
Tennyson. 





wg3/HOMAS WYNDHAM GUIL- 

j FOY had only one fault—he 
was just the tiniest bit in 
the world too weak. I don’t 
mean weakness in either a 
moral or a_ physical sense, 
but in the little insignificant trifles which go 
such a long way towards building up a man’s 
character. The very shape of his boots and 
fashion of his waistcoats, not to mention the 
undecided manner of his services in the 
tennis court, said this as plainly as any 
words could speak. 

In his school-days his reports were always 
fair, and he gained a decent average of 
prizes. In his college career he manipulated 
his little “go” in safety and his degree in 
proper course. He was admitted to the 
Inner Temple, and he ate his dinners 
regularly. 

Nevertheless it was all eminently unsatis- 
factory. With his splendid abilities he should 
have done better. His father said as much 
when he handed him a cheque of four figures 
to settle with his creditors. The fact was he 
was dreadfully wanting in ambition, and this 
is as much a deformity as a short leg or 
curvature of the spine. 

At twenty one he fell in love—as men of 
his kidney always do—with a girl as 
ambitiously strong as he was weak. She 
was a splendid creature in every way—better 
fitted, his friends said, to adorn an Embassy 
than to rule the middle-class home of young 
Tom Guilfoy. But Guilfoy pere was in 
ecstasies. 

“That’s the proper sort of girl for my 
boy Tom,” he would say. “You mark my 
words, she'll make a man of him yet !” 

His allowance to the young couple was on 
a par with his enthusiasm. 

During the engagement and for three 
golden months after the wedding-day Tom 
Guilfoy bragged of what he was going to do 
in the future. He was going to show his 
friends, he said, that he was made of the 








* Copyright, 1895, by Guy Boothby. 
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right sort of stuff, and who knew but that 
he might be Lord Chancellor before he 
was fifty, etc. Then cub-hunting came 
round, and in the excitement of schooling a 
young horse over difficult country he post- 
poned for a time consideration of everything 
legal. After that, one would have imagined, 
he was going to sit down for half an hour and 
rearrange the fiscal policy of Great Britain, 
and a few more little outstanding matters 
connected with European politics. His wife 
said nothing ; she looked after his buttons, 
sung his praises, and formed her own plans 
for his reformation. 

Before Christmas he had quarrelled hope- 
lessly with his father over the trivial question 
of summering hunters. The squire had his 
own pet theories on the subject, and his son 
should have had the sense to humour them ;: 
but he failed in this as in everything else, 
consequently terrible trouble ensued. Eight 
weeks later Mr. and Mrs. Guilfoy junior 
landed in Melbourne with £5000 to their 
credit in the Bank of Australasia, and a 
letter warning them to expect no further 
help from the authorities at home. 

The change suited Tom Guilfoy admirabiy. 
He rented a charming residence in the most 
fashionable part of Toorak (against the 
wishes of his wife), gave bewitching little 
dinners to the best people, joined two clubs 
—one an all-night affair—punted freely at 
every big race meeting, and when the half- 
yearly bank balance came round found his 
capital reduced by just £3000. I can tell 
you he was more than a little surprised. 

Then Mrs. Guilfoy rose up and took 
matters into her own hands. (The sequel 
is funny enough to make a Dingo laugh.) 
She didn’t rant, she didn’t rave, she simply 
talked quietly but firmly to her husband, 
showing him his folly in unmistakable 
colours. Then she left him in the conser- 
vatory, very flushed and miserable, to think 
it all over. Though he didn’t know it, his 
reign in that house was over. 

But you mustn’t imagine that Mrs. Guilfoy 
was the sort of woman to cry, “I told you 
so!” She was far too sensible for that ; nor 
did she allow her Tom to fancy himself playing 
second fiddle in the house. On the contrary 
she still deferred to him in everything, as if 





‘*T believe you are the cleverest woman in the world!” 
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she considered him the cleverest being in 
existence. She saw that his self-esteem had 
received a shock, but she knew her man too 
well to imagine that he would remain very 
long depressed. 

Acting on her flattering advice he applied 
for admittance to the Victorian Bar. His 
English credentials helped him, and in due 
course he secured elegantly furnished 
chambers and commenced the practice of 
his profession. He had no clients, but his 
wife had scored one point. 

Now to my certain knowledge there are no 
less than three cleverest women in Australia, 
but neither of the other two are fit even to 
button the boots of Mrs. Thomas Wyndham 
Guilfoy. She made herself popular every- 
where for her husband’s sake, and a certain 
witty governor once said in my hearing 
that of all women he’d ever met she the most 
resem: but there, it was all very pretty, 
and classical, and suited her exactly. 

A fortnight later Mr. T. Wyndham Guilfoy, 
barrister-at-law (I quote from the brass plate 
on bis staircase), was briefed by Kelton, 
Castle & Quiddle, of Chancery Chambers, 
for Philpot, in the action of “Bell v. Philpot, 
Mathews intervening.” It was a nasty, 
choppy, mixed up case, just the sort of thing 
that would either make or break a rising man. 
Guilfoy lit a cigar and looked the brief over 
with the air of a man capable of mastering its 
difficulties at once. Reading it a second time 
he confessed that it certainly was involved, 
so he finished that cigar, lit another, and read 
it again. This time the point grew still more 
obscure, and he began to have a hazy idea that 
he was not quiteso clever as he thought himself. 

Putting the papers in his bag he took them 
home, but after dinner made some lame 
excuse and went to the club. His wife saw 
through it, but held her peace. She wanted 
to get hold of the brief. 

When he returned about eleven she had, 
with her quick womanly perception, found a 
way out of the difficulty, and she had also 
invited Mr. and Mrs. Kelton to dinner on 
the following evening. (Mr. Kelton was the 
managing partner of the eminent firm.) 

While brushing her hair that night she 
drew her husband on to speak of the case, 
and he confessed his inability to grasp the all- 
important point. 

Then for five minutes she spoke. 

When she had finished he said effusively, 
“ By Jove, Emily, that’s the very point which 
has been puzzling us all. I believe you are 
the cleverest woman in the world !” 

* * * * * 
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It was quite a little dinner, but an 
enormous success. Mrs. Kelton told her 
husband afterwards that Mrs. Guilfoy’s cook 
must be an angel. (Mrs. Guilfoy had cooked 
the greater part of it herself.) When the 
ladies had retired Mr. Kelton drew his chair 
up to the table, and over some undoubted 
port broached the subject of the case, as 
Mrs. Guilfoy knew he would. Then, one by 
one, as a man drives tacks into a board, Tom 
Guilfoy drove his wife’s ideas into the senior 
partner’s head. The partner was delighted, 
he rose and shook hands with his barrister, 
and they finished the bottle in great good 
fellowship. Then they went up to the 
drawing-room. 

When the carriage was announced, and 
after Mrs. Kelton had kissed Mrs. Guilfoy, 
Mr. Kelton said warmly to his hostess— 

“M-dam, I congratulate you on your 
husband’s ability. He’s a clever fellow, 
madam ; he’s a dev——— I mean he’s solved 
a great difficulty for us. Gad, an enormous 
difficulty ! I see a future before him, madam. 
I’m proud of his acquaintance! Good-night.” 

When the carriage had turned the corner 
and the inevitable policeman had passed the 
gate, Tom Guilfoy condescendingly kissed 
his wife. 

* * * * * 

A week later the case was heard, and 
Guilfoy made his first public appearance. 
He was nervous, but confident, for his wife 
had drilled tae line well into him. He was 
no fool, nor was he wanting in oratorial 
powers, and, backed up by the peculiar 
nature of his defence, he was soon at his 
ease. His argument was a great success, 
and his Honour, in giving judgment for the 
defendant, referred in highly complimentary 
terms to the ability of his learned brother. 
Thomas Wyndham Guilfoy’s fortune had 
commenced. 

Soon afterwards his wife presented him 
with a son and heir, and the senior partner 
stood godfather. The doctor, shaking his 
head solemnly, said “ Mrs. Guilfoy must not 
be worried,” consequently her husband lost 
a big will case in a most unaccountable 
manner: he took the wrong line his 
solicitors affirmed. Then the medical man 
ordered a sea voyage, and Mrs. Guilfoy and 
the baby went home in the Valetta. She 
looked terribly careworn and pale, and her 
husband naturally felt anxious. 

He put up at the club during her absence, 
and for the first two months wrote regularly 
by every mail. Then she began to figure in 
his eyes as a tall, thin, dark-eyed woman, 
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who cried on the promenade deck, and told 
him to be a good boy, to work hard, and 
above all, to write often. After this he 
only wrote once a fortnight. 

Somehow or other things began to go 
very wrong with Tom Guilfoy. He neglected 
his work, and lost three important cases 
through pure carelessness. His solicitors 
remonstrated, but he took no notice. He 
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lost another. They sent their work to 
J. W. Beeton, of Bank Place, and Guilfoy 
did not like it. 

Then he began to “nip.” All men and a 
good many women know what that means. 
He scarcely went near his office, but played 
pool at the club until his hand grew too shaky 
and he could hardly see the balls. After 
that for three weeks he disappeared into the 
black valley altogether. 

His wife had been gone six months, and 
he only wrote when he felt inclined—which 


“Floated up the saloon towards him with her hands outstretched.” 
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was not often. His handwriting must have 


been a revelation to her, for she suddenly 


wrote announcing her return. Taking the 


letter out of the club rack he put it in his 


pocket, intending to read it when alone. 
About a month afterwards he chanced to find 
it. The Oratava was expected that day, and 
he went down to Williamstown to mect her, 


taking just a nip or two to prepare himself 
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for the interview. He could not trust himself 
to shave. 

Arriving on board, he hunted about for 
his wife. She was in the saloon, and two 
stewards, counting spoons at a side table, 
looked out of the corners of their eyes at 
him and winked at each other. 

I have said before that Mrs. Guilfoy was a 
clever woman. I withdraw that statement 
and say that she was the cleverest woman 
that breathed. Another wife would have 
shrieked and fainted on being welcomed by 
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such a scallywag of a husband as Tom 
Guilfoy looked at that moment, but she did 
neither ; she was far too wise. Conceive it 
if you can! But [ tell you that that radiant, 
majestic creature, beautiful as Aurora, floated 
up the saloon towards him with her hands 
outstretched, and before he knew where he was 
she had kissed him on either cheek, crying— 

“Tom, Tom, my dear, dear boy! Oh, 
how glad I am to be with you again !” 

Then she took him home, and he felt like 
a bad little boy who, anticipating a whipping, 
had been unexpectedly forgiven. 

Now how that woman worked no one will 
ever understand ; but she slaved, she toiled, 
she fought, she struggled night and day to 
lift her husband back to his lost position. 
She was popular before she left, she was a 
thousand times more popular when she re- 
turned. Nobody could deny her anything ; 
and even old Kelton began to think that 
after all perhaps he’d been just a little too 
hard on Tom. 

A small brief followed. She brushed her 
husband up, gave him his cue, and he won. 


Two more cases, and his nerve returned. 
By this time he could run downstairs without 
using the banisters. 

His cure was complete, and everyone said 
that Tom Guilfoy was a better man than 
they had thought him. Of course he got 
all the credit—that’s what is called the justice 
of life! 

Since then he has left. the club severely 
alone, and his wife takes precious good care 
that he “nips” no longer. He trusts to her 
judgment in everything. 

To-day there is not a more popular bar- 
rister in Melbourne than Thomas Wyndham 
Guilfoy, and as for his wife—well, I’m not 
going to say what I think of her. The 
English language does not allow a man 
sufficient words to do her justice. 

Locked up in an old-fashioned writing- 
desk (Mrs. Guilfoy’s private property) is a 
small bundle consisting of twelve letters tied 
up with black silk. They represent six 
months of her married life. To'Tom Guilfoy 
they are a sealed book; he never likes to 
think of when he wrote them. 
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N a standard work on sports 
and pastimes, published in 
1880, a writer on football 
ventured to remark, ** Foot- 
ball hasa hard fight. It meets 
its summer rival (cricket) on 

very disadvantageous terms. Climatic in- 

fluences alone tend greatly to impede its 
progress, while the want of unanimity 
amongst its followers goes far to prove that 

a house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

The history of the past fifteen years proves 

this to be a very erroneous conclusion. In 

spite of the writer’s opinions—which he no 
doubt considered sound at the time—football 
has increased in popularity in a greater ratio 
than any other class of sport in England. 
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GROWTH OF ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 
F. 


RAMSAY. 
SYMINGTON. 


The writer was evidently of opinion that 
there was not room enough for two distinct 
games such as Association and Rugby. Yet 
both games have grown and prospered during 
the last fifteen years to a marvellous extent. 

Like most of our English sports and 
pastimes football can show a record of 
antiquity. It is certain that the game was 
played by the Spartans, but their rules are 
non-existent. Again, in spite of the lack of 
a definite code for the guidance of players 
in these contests, football appears to have 
gained great popularity during the fourteenth 
century. At any rate during that period 
Edward II thought it desirable to issue an 
edict forbidding the practice of playing 
football as it proved detrimental to the 
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welfare of archery, at that time the greatest 
of English amusements. Football had then, 
and probably always will have, to some extent, 
a reputation as a rough game. 

Shrovetide matches forty years ago were 
played without any recognised code of rules. 
The big public schools, however, had their 
codes, although the Rugby school game dif- 
fered from that of the Eton “game at the 
wall,” and in turn the Winchester “ picked 
sixes” differed from both. It was probably 
owing to this divergence that we are now 
blessed with two recognised and distinct styles 
of game throughout Great Britain. Sheffield, 
which has been a celebrated football centre 
for many years, produced a code of its own 
which had many followers. After the 
foundation of the Football Association in 
1863 its objectionable features were ob- 
literated and its best points embodied in 
the present Association code, which of 
course has been improved and added to 
with the increasing years and experience of 
our football legislators. 

One of the greatest causes of the popu- 
larity of the Association game has been its 
competitions. The English Football Asso- 
ciation Cup was first competed for in the 


season of 1871-2, Scotland followed suit in 
the establishment of a competition in 1873-4, 
Wales in 1877-8, and Ireland in 1879-80, 
while those years saw a multiplication of 
these contests, in a minor degree of import- 
ance, by the associations of Birmingham, 
Sheffield and Hallamshire, Lancashire, Staf- 
fordshire, and other counties and populous 
centres, until at the present time they have 
become almost too numerous. 

The English Association Cup was first won 
by the Wanderers, who in the final tie beat 
the Royal Engineers by a goal to love. At 
that time and for the next ten years the 
public school-boy element held the sway. 
The artisan and middle-class player, who 
had not enjoyed the advantages of a public 
school or college training, could not hold his 
own with the young athlete who had been 
tutored in Greek and Latin, as well as foot- 
ball, at Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, or 
Westminster, and afterwards perhaps been 
able to continue his education in these 
branches of learning and sport at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The first winning team of the 
Wanderers were all public school-boys, and 
included names which are still household 
words as legislators on the sport. C. W. 

Alcock (Harrow) has just given up 
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the active duties of secretary to the 
Football Association, although he is 
still indentified with cricket as the 
secretary of the Surrey C.C.C., while 
the name of M. P. Betts, another 
old Harrovian, is still familiar and 
popular in football circles. In the 
ranks of the runners up—the Royal 
Engineers — was included Captain 
(afterwards Major) Marindin, who 
has since occupied the presidential 
chair of the Association and exer- 
cised considerable influence in its 
deliberations. 

Since that time there have been 
many developments in the method of 
playing the game. The old school- 
boy practice of kick and rush gave 
way to that of “dribbling.” This 
latter mode of attack was improved 
upon by making it a “double harness” 
affair, in which two players co-operated 
and backed each other up until 
checked by the opposing side. After- 
wards came the present-day “passing ”” 
game, first developed in Scotland, 
and which spread first to the North 
and centre of England, and eventually 
to the South. 











A STRUGGLE FOR POSSESSION, 


In the late seventies and early 
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eighties, through theiradoption of thismethod, 
the Northern and Midland clubs first began 
to prove themselves worthy opponents of the 
old public school-boy teams in the South. In 
the season of 1881-2, the Blackburn Rovers, a 
now famous Lancashire club, reached the 
final tie of the Association Cup competition, 
but failed in their last effort against the Old 
Etonians. The following year saw the Old 
Etonians once more-in the last stage of the 
contest with another Blackburn club, the 
now defunct Olympic, who first took the 
coveted trophy to the provinces. Since that 
time the Northerners have provided the 
winner every year, and now it is sorrowful 
to have to record that we seldom find a 
Southern club playing anything but a sub- 
ordinate part in the competition. 

Prior to the decadence of the Southernteams 
—or rather the improvement of the Northern 
—the Wanderers secured the cup five times 
out of seven, their last three successes 
being scored in succession. That feat 
was however emulated by the Blackburn 
tovers, who, after getting into the final 
tie for the second time, were thrice re- 
turned winners in successive years, their 
opponents on the first two occasions 
being the famous Glasgow club, Queen’s 
Park. Since that time the Rovers have 
twice again won the cup outright, making 
five wins in all, and although this perfor- 
mance occupied one year more than that 
of the Wanderers, it must be considered 
quite as celebrated a feat, owing to the 
fact that competition was becoming fiercer 
and fiercer every season, and to the in- 
crease in the number of good clubs. Next 
to these stand the gallant efforts of the 
West Bromwich Albion, who, since the season 
of 1885-6, have reached the last stage five 
times, and been successful twice. First they 
were beaten by the Blackburn Rovers, then 
by their near neighbours, Aston Villa ; but 
after being one of the last pair three years in 
succession they scored their first victory in 
1887-8 over Preston North End, then at 
the height of their fame. Aston Villa have 
reached the end of the annual struggle on 
three occasions, and in each case have had 
West Bromwich Albion for their opponents. 
Two wins out of three attempts has been 
their record—one of which the average 
“ Brum” is excessively proud of. 

Many of the other competitions present 
striking records of the success of one or two 
particular clubs, but the limits to this article 
preclude their mention. I must however 
refer to the achievements of Queen’s Park in 
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the Scottish Cup. On eleven occasions has 
this noted amateur combination reached the 
final tie of Scotland’s greatest Association 
competition, and only once have they been 
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A WING SHOT. 


beaten ; that was in 1891-2 when they bit 
the dust before the Celtic—another Glasgow 
club—who secured a victory by five goals 
to one. 

International games between England and 
Scotland were commenced in 1872, when the 
first match took place at Glasgow and re- 
sulted ina draw. The following year, when 
the representative teams met at Kennington 
Oval, England was the victor ; but beyond a 
draw in 1875, at the Oval, Scotland claimed 
victories every year until 1879, when Eng- 
land turned the tables once more. Scotland 
avenged this defeat by five more successive 
victories, and up to the present can claim 
eleven wins out of twenty-four matches 
played. England has secured seven suc- 
cesses, while six games have been drawn. 
Against Wales England has played seventeen 
matches, thirteen of which have been won, 
two lost and two drawn. Ireland stands in 
a worse position to “ gallant little Wales.” 
The representatives of the “disthressful 
country ” have bit the dust before the Saxon 
thirteen times, and have on one single occa- 
sion been able to draw. 

Alike as in all sports, football has pro- 
duced its players who have gained something 
more than local fame. N. C. Bailey (Old 
Westminsters) played for England against 
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Scotland ten years in succession, but that 
was in the days when first-class players were 
not so numerous. He will be a phenomenal 
man that does it in the present era, although 
there are one or two approaching that record. 
E. C. Bambridge (Swifts) played in eight 
matches; C. J. Campbell and W. Arnott 
(two Queen’s Park men) have been in the 
Scottish ranks on ten occasions when Eng- 
land has been met, but not consecutively, 
and W. McKinnon (of the same club) can 
claim to have played in eight consecutive 
internationals. J. Goodall (Derby county) 
has played centre-forward for England against 
Scotland on six 


although thousands upon thousands of people 
pay theirsixpences every Saturday of the season 
to witness a match, the expenses of many of 
the large clubs have exceeded their incomes, 
and they have to admit of heavy debts. 
This isa question which the Football League 
will have to settle. It is a body governed by 
some hard-headed business men, of whom 
their president, M. J. J. Bentley, has given 
the question considerable consideration, and 
developments will be awaited with interest 

by people who have the game at heart. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature in 
connection with Association football has been 
its rapid develop- 





occasions, while —= — 


W. Bassett (West 
Bromwich Albion) 
has played on the 
English right wing 
for seven consecu- 
tive years. 
Now I come to 
speak of what some 
people term the 
great blot on 
Association foot- Bat 
ball—profession- 
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bitterly opposed, 

especially in the 
South of England, 
but the North and 
the Midlands, after 
a stern struggle, 
carried the day, and 
it was declared legal 
by the Football As- 
sociation to pay ¢ 
player for his ser- 
vices. The system 
has produced some 
evils which have 
been eradicated, and 
some which have still to be dealt with ; 
but at the time of its introduction it was 
extremely necessary in the North to put a 
stop to practices which were doing more 
harm to the game than the open payment 
of players could ever be expected to do. 
In its train has come a great question—foot- 
ball finance—which exercises the minds of 
all football secretaries and managers. The 
formation of a league of the best-known clubs 
in the country, for the purposes of competi- 
tions on the American tournament system, 
gave rise to competition for the services of 
players to an extent never anticipated, and 










A PASS ON 


“=< ment as a school- 
boy’s game. In the 
early seventies 
physical education 
in our elementary 
schools was at a 
discount. Now 
mens sana in corpore 
sano has become an 
axiom. Football in 
that way has re- 
ceived a consider- 
able impetus—not 
that it required 
much inducement 
to make the average 
school-boy become 
enamoured of the 
game. Long before 
his teachers in any 
great numbers con- 
sidered it necessary 
to take any interest 
in his outdoor pas- 
times, he introduced 
it on his own ac- 
count. For want 
of a regulation ball 
a disused preserved 
meat tin was often 
considered a fitting substitute. Nowadays 
he is better equipped, and, through the in- 
troduction of school-boy competitions, has 
made immense strides in the direction of 
skill. School associations have been promoted 
in Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Lon- 
don and other places, and we have matches 
played between school-boy teams of the 
various places, in which the youngsters show 
that they have learnt their football lessons 
well. 

In conclusion it might be pointed out that 
football is now a recognised institution of 
this country. Fears have been expressed 
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that the introduction of the paid player will 
lead the youths and young men of the 
present day merely to play the part of spec- 
tators, and some people have gone so far 
us to read in it a sign of the decline of 
England’s greatness. Vast hordes of idle 
spectators at the Olympian games were, 
we are reminded, the symptoms of the 
decline of ancient Rome. The users of this 
argument, however, forget how the “ vast 
hordes of idle spectators”? are made up. 
Not solely of strong healthy youths at any 
rate. Ladies generally assemble in strong 
numbers, and some of the more advanced 
sisterhood have watched the game so long 
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THE GOAL-KEEPER ON THE ALERT. 


that they have conceived the idea they can 
play it themselves. Then the working man, 
on Saturdays, rushes off to see his favourite 
club perform. He can hardly be blamed for 
not taking a more active part seeing that 
it is often with difficulty that he is able 
to reach the ground to witness the start. 
Then the middle-class tradesman or profes- 
sional man, past the meridan of youth, 
can scarcely be expected to enter the arena, 
but he enjoys the spectacle of a match 
played by younger men. All sorts and 
conditions of men and women assemble at a 
football match, but very few outside the 
ropes are physically fitted to engage for an 
hour and a half in a game which requires 
stamina as well as resource, pluck as well as 
skill, and excellent bodily condition as well as 
fine speed, to play with success. 
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A BID FOR FORTUNE; 


OR, DR. NIKOLA’S VENDETTA. 


By Guy Boorusy.* 


Illustrated by T. S. C. Crowrner and Oscar Ecxmarpt. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Dr. Nrxoa, at the outset of this remarkable story, is 
a person shrouded in mystery. We first find him in- 
viting three men—Baxter, Prendergast and Eastover 
to dine with him at a London restaurant, when 
secures their co-operation in a plot by which he hopes 
to ruin his enemy, Wetherell. The scene then changes 
to Sydney, where Richard Hatteras, a rich young 
pearler, Mr. Wetherell, the Colonial Secretary, and his 
daughter Phyllis, embark for England. In spite of the 
father’s objection, Hatteras falls in love with Phyllis, 
but shortly after his arrival Wetherell returns home, 
merely saying that he has met someone who has made 
it impossible for him or Phyllis to remain. Then 
Hatteras becomes acquainted with the young Marquis of 
Beckenham and Mr. Baxter, his tutor, with whom he 
starts for Australia. At Port Said he and the Marquis 
go ashore, where they are entrapped and imprisoned. 
On escaping they discover that they have been detained 
by Dr. Nikola. Their astonishment increases when 
they learn from the shipping agent that someone—said 
by Baxter to be the Marquis—had in their absence 
duly sailed with the tutor for Australia. Much be- 
wildered, Hatteras and Beckenham hasten to Sydney, 
where they learn that the bogus Marquis and Baxter 
are guests at the Government House. Next day, too, 
Hatteras finds his companion had disappeared. He 
immediately relates his adventures to the Governor of 
the colony and Wetherell. Inquiries are set on foot 
and it is discovered that Baxter and his confederate are 
missing, while Phyllis also has been abducted. It then 
becomes clear that Nikola is at the bottom of the busi- 
ness. The police eventually discover Beckenham im- 
prisoned in an empty house, and an anonymous letter 
informs Wetherell that his daughter will be restored to 
him if he takes £150,000 with him and goes, with only 
one other person, toa certain vessel lying in the harbour. 
He communicates with the police, who prepare to make 
araid on the vessel. On going on board they find 
nothing but a note telling them that their scheme has 
been discovered. ‘I’ve ruined it all!” cried Mr. 
Wetherell, ‘‘ and perhaps killed my poor child.” 


he 


CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 


EEING his misery, I did my 
best to comfort Mr. Wetherell, 
but it was nouse. He seemed 
utterly broken down by the 
failure of our scheme to gain 
possession of his daughter 

Phyllis, and I must own that my own heart 

was quite as heavy. One thing was very 

evident, there was a traitor in our camp. 

Someone had overheard our plans and 

carried them elsewhere. Could it be the 

footman? If so, he should have it made 
hot for him, I could promise him that most 
certainly. While I was thinking over this, 
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I had heard a footstep on the stairs, and a 
moment later the Inspector made his appear- 
ance. His astonishment at seeing us alone, 
reading a letter by the light of one solitary 
candle, evidently surprised him, for he said, 
as he came towards us and sat down, “ Why, 
how’s this? Where are the men ?” 

“There are none. We've been nicely 
sold,” I answered, handing him the letter. 
He perused it without further remark, and 
when he had done so, sat drumming with 
his fingers upon the table in thought. 

“We'll have to look in your own house for 
the person who has given us away, Mr. 
Wetherell!” he said at last. “The folk 
who are running this affair are as cute as 
men are made nowadays ; it’s a pleasure to 
measure swords with them.” 

“What do you think our next move had 
better be ?” 

“Get home as fast as we can. 
with you and we'll talk it over there. 
no use our remaining here.” 

We accordingly went on deck, and de- 
scended to our boat again. This time the 
Inspector accompanied us, while the police 
boat set off down the harbour on other busi- 
ness. When we had seen them push off and 
pull out into the darkness, we threw the 
imitation money overboard, pulled for the 
shore, landed where we had first embarked, 
and then walked up to Mr. Wetherell’s 
house. It was considerably after twelve 
o'clock by the time we reached it, but the 
butler was still sitting up for us. His dis- 
appointment seemed very keen when he saw 
that we had returned without his young 
mistress. He followed us up to the study 
with spirits and glasses, and then at his 
master’s instruction went off to bed. 

“Now, gentlemen,” began Mr. Wetherell, 
when the door had closed upon the servant, 
“Jet us discuss this matter thoroughly. But 
before we begin let me offer you cigars.” 

The Inspector took one, but I declined, 
stating that I preferred a pipe. But my pipe 
was in my bedroom, which was on the other 
side of the passage, so I asked them to wait for 
me while I went to fetch it. They promised 
to do so, and I left the room, shutting the 
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door after me. But it so happened that it 
had been moved and I could not find it for 
a minute or two. When I did so I blew 
out my candle, and was about to leave the 
room, which was exactly opposite the study, 
when I heard the green baize door at the 
end of the passage open, and a light foot- 


“Don’t stop to ask questions. Believe in 
the importance of my haste. What was it ?” 

“T have only been giving Mr. Wetherell 
my idea of the steps I propose to take,” 
said the Inspector. 

“Thank you. Now I’m off. Don’t sit 
up for me, Mr. Wetherell; [’m going to 








‘** We threw the imitation money overboard.” 


step come along the corridor. Instantly I 
stood perfectly still, and waited to see who 
it might be. Closer and closer it came, till 
I saw in the half dark the pretty figure of 
one of the parlour maids. On tiptoe she 
crept up to the door, and then stooping down 
listened at the keyhole. Instantly I was on 
the alert, every nerve strained to watch her. 
For nearly five minutes she listened, and 
then with a glance round tiptoed quietly along 
the passage again, closing the baize door 
after her. 

When she was safely out of hearing I 
crossed to the study. Both the Inspector 
and Mr. Wetherell saw that something had 
happened, and were going to question me. 

“Don't say anything, but tell me as 
quickly, and as nearly as you can, what you 
have been talking about during the last 
five minutes,” I said. 


“Why ?” 





follow up a clue that may put us on the 
scent at last. I don’t think you had better 
come, Mr. Inspector, but [ll meet you here 
again at six o'clock.” 

“You can’t explain, I suppose,” said the 
latter. 

“Tm afraid not,” I answered; “ but I'll 
tell you this much—I saw one of the female 
servants listening at this door just now. 
She'll be off, if I mistake not, with the news, 
and I want to watch her. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, and good luck to you.” 

Without another word I slipped off my 
boots, left the room, and went downstairs to 
the morning-room. This room looked out 
over the garden and possessed a window 
shaded by a big tree. Opening the window, 
I jumped out and carefully closed it after 
me. Then, pausing for a moment to resume 
my boots, [ crept quietly down the path, 
jumped a low wall, and so passed into the back 
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street. About fifty yards from the trades- 
men’s entrance, but on the opposite side of 
the road, a big Moreton Bay fig-tree grew on 
the sidewalk. Under this I took my stand, 
and turned a watchful eye upon the house. 
Fortunately it was a dark night, so that it 
would have been extremely difficult to detect 
my presence. 

For some minutes I waited, and was be- 
ginning to wonder if I could have been 
deceived, when I heard the soft click of a 
gate, and next moment a small dark figure 
passed out into the street and closed the gate 
after it. Then, pausing a moment as if to 
make up her mind, for the mysterious person 
was a woman, she set off quickly in the 
direction of the city. I followed about a 
hundred yards behind her. 

With the exception of one policeman, who 
stared very hard at me, we did not meet a 
soul. Once or twice I nearly lost her, and 
when we reached the city itself I began to 
see that it would be well for me to decrease 
the difference that separated us. I accord- 
ingly did so, and in this fashion we passed up 
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. and tapped.” 


“She went to the window. . 


one street and down another until we reached 
what I cannot help thinking must have been 
the lowest quarter of Sy dney. On all hands 
were Chinese names and signboards, marine 
stores, slop shops, and pawnbrokers, and in 


— “sua this lo ality few of the inhabitants seemed to 


have any idea of bed. Groups of sullen- 
looking men and women were to be observed 
at the corners, and on one occasion the 
woman I was pursuing was stopped by 
them. But she evidently knew how to 
take care of herself, for she was soon 
marching on her way again. 

At the end of one long and filthily dirty 
street she paused and looked about her. I 
had crossed the road just before this, and 
was scarcely ten yards behind her. I had 
pulled my hat well down to shade my face, 
and sticking my hands in my pockets, I 
staggered and reeled along, doing my best 
to imitate the gait of an intoxicated 
man. Seeing only me about, she went to 
the window of the corner house and tapped 
with her knuckles thrice upon the glass. 
Before one could have counted twenty the 


door of the dwelling was opened, and she 
21 
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passed in. 
IT must be content to abandon my search, 
or I must get inside the building, and trust 
to luck to get the information I wanted. 
Fortunately, in my present disguise the 
girl would be hardly likely to recognise her 
master’s guest. So giving them time to get 
into a room, I also went up to the door and 
turned the handle. To my delight it was 
unlocked. I opened it, and entered the 
house. 

The passage was in total darkness ; but 
I could make out where the door 
was located by a thin streak of light 
low down. As softly as I possibly could. 

I crept up to it, and bent down to look 
through the keyhole. The view 
was necessarily limited, but I[ 
could just make out the on 
girl [ had followed sitting 
upon a bed; and leaning 
against the wall, a dirty 

clay pipe in her mouth, 

the vilest old woman 

I ever in my life set 

eves on. She was very 

small, with a pinched- 

up nutcracker face, 

dressed in an old bit of 
tawdry finery, at the lowest 
calculation, three sizes too 
large for her. Her hair fell 
upon her shoulders in a tan- 

gled mass, and from under 

it her eyes gleamed out like 
those of a wicked little Scotch 
terrier ready to bite. As I 
bent down to listen I heard 

her say : 

“Well, my dear, and what 
information have you got for 
the gentleman, that brings 
you down at this time of 
night ?” 

“ Only that the coppers are 
going to start at daylight 
looking for the Jerry 
Duchess. 1 heard the In- 
spector say so himself.” 

* At daylight, are they ?” 
croaked the old hag. “ Well I wish ’em joy 
of their search, 1 do—them—them! Any 
more news, my dear ?” 

“The master and that long-legged slab of a 
Hatteras went out to-night down the harbour. 
The old man brought home a lot of money 
bags, but what was in ’em was only dummies. ’ 

“ T know that, too, my dear. Nicely they 
was sold. Ha! ha!” 


Now I was in a nasty fix—either 


‘¢¢ That Nikola’s not long about anything,’ 
remarked the old woman.” 


She chuckled like an old fiend, and then 
began to eut up another pipe of tobacco in 
the palm of her hand like a man. She 
smoked neero head, and the reek of it 
came out through the keyhole to me. But 
the younger girl was evidently impatient, 
for she rose and said : 

“When do they sail with the girl, Sally ?” 

“They're gone, my 
dear. They went at 
ten to-night.” 

At this ‘piece of 
news my heart began 
to throb painfully, so 
much so that I could 
hardly listen for its 
beating. 

A “They weren’t long 
B about it,’ said the 
, younger girl, critic- 
me ally. 

“That Nikola’s 
not long about any- 
thing,” remarked the 

old woman. 

“Thope Pipa Lannu 
will agree with her 
health—the stuck-up 
minx—I do!” the 
younger remarked 
spitefully. “Now 
where’s the money 
he said I was to have. 
Let me have it and 
be off. I shall get 
the sack if this is 
found out.” 

“Tt was five pound 
I was to give yer, 
wasn’t it?” the elder 
one said, pushing her 
hand deep down into 
her pocket. 

“Ten,” said the 
younger, sharply. 
“No larks, Sally. I 
know too much for 
rou!” 

“Oh, you know a 
lot, honey, don’t you ? 

Of course you’d be expected to know more 
than old Aunt Sally whose never seen anything 
at all, wouldn’t you? Go along with you!” 

“Hand me over the moncy I say, and let 
me be off.” 

“ Of course you do know a lot more, don’t 
you? There’s a pound!” e 

While they were wrangling over the 
money I crept down the passage again to 
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the front door. Once there I opened it 
softly and- went out, closing it carefully 
behind me. Then I took to my heels 
and ran down the street the way I had 
come. Enquiring my way here and _ there 
from policemen, | eventually reached home, 
scaled the wall, and went across the garden 
to the morning-room window. ‘This I 
opened, and by means of it made my way 
into the house and upstairs. As I had ex- 
pected he would have gone to bed, I was 
considerably surprised at meeting Mr. 
Wetherell on the landing. 

“Well, what have you discovered ?” he 
asked anxiously as I came up to him. 

“ Information of the greatest importance,” 
I answered ; “ but one other thing first. Call 
up your housekeeper, tell her you have reason 
to believe that one of the housemaids is not 
in the house. Tell her not to mention you 
in the matter, but to discharge her before 
breakfast. By the time you’ve done that 
I'll have changed my things and be ready to 
tell you everything.” 

“T'll go and rouse her at once: I’m all 
impatience to know what you have dis- 
covered.” 

He left me and passed through the green 
baize door to the servants’ portion of the 
house ; I myself went to my bedroom and 
changed my things. This done I passed into 
the study, where I found a meal laid for me. 
To this I did ample justice, for my long 
walk and the excitement of the evening had 
given me an unusual appetite. 

Just as I was cutting myself a second 
helping of beef Mr. Wetherell returned, and 
informed me that the housekeeper was on 
the alert, and would receive the girl on her 
reappearance. 

“ Now tell me of your doings,” said the 
old gentleman. 

I thereupon narrated all that had occurred 
since I left the study in search of my pipe— 
how I had seen the girl listening at the door, 
how I had followed her into the town; gave 
him a description of old Sally, their inter- 
view, and my subsequent return home. He 
listened eagerly, and, when I had finished, 
said : 

“Do you believe then that my poor girl 
has been carried off by Nikola to this island 
called Pipa Lannu ?” : 

“T do; there seems to be no doubt at all 
about it.” 

“ Well, then, what are we to do to rescue 
her? Shall I ask the Government to send a 
gunboat down ?” 

“Tf you like; but, for my own part, I 


think I should act independently of them. 
You don’t want to make a big sensation, I 
presume ; and remember, to arrest Nikola 
would be to open the whole affair.” 

*“'Then what do you propose ?” 

“T propose,” I answered, “that we should 
charter a small schooner, fit her out, select 
three trustworthy and silent men, and then 
take our departure to Pipa Lannu. I am 
well acquainted with the island, and, what’s 
more, I hold a master’s certificate. We 
would sail in after dark, arm all our party 
thoroughly, and go ashore. I expect they 
will be keeping your daughter a prisoner in 
a hut. If that is so we will surround it and 
rescue her without any trouble or fuss, and, 
what is better still, without any public scandal. 
What do you think ?” 

“T quite agree with what you say. I- 
think it’s an excellent idea; and, while 
you've been speaking, [ too have been 
thinking of something. There’s my old 
friend MeMurtough, who has a nice steam 
yacht. I’m sure he’d be willing to let us 
have the use of her for a few weeks.” 

** Where does he live ?—far from here ?” 

“ His office would be best; we'll go over 
and see him directly after breakfast if you 
like.” 

** By all means. Now I think I'll go and 
take a little nap; I feel quite worn out. 
When the Inspector arrives you will be able 
to explain all that has happened; but I 
think I should ask him to keep a quiet 
tongue in his head about the island. If it 
leaks out at all it may warn them, and they'll 
be off elsewhere—to a place perhaps where 
we may not be able to find them.” 

“T’ll remember,” said Mr. Wetherell, and 
thereupon I retired to my room, and, 
having partially undressed, threw myself 
upon my bed. In less than two minutes I 
was fast asleep, never waking until the first 
gong sounded for breakfast; then, after a 
good bath, which refreshed me wonderfully, 
I dressed in my usual habiliments and went 
downstairs. Mr. Wetherell and the Marquis 
were in the dining-room, and when I entered 
both he and the Marquis, who held a copy 
of the Sydney Morning Herald in his hand, 
seemed prodigiously excited. 

“Tsay, Mr. Hatteras,” said the latter (after 
I had said “Good morning”), “here’s an 
advertisement intended for you!” 

“What is it about?” I asked. “Who 
wants to advertise forme ?” 

“Read for yourself,” said the Marquis, 
giving me the paper. 

I took it, and glanced down the column 
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to which he referred me until I came to the 
following :— 

“ Richard Hatteras.—If this should meet 
the eye of Mr. Richard Hatteras, of Thursday 
Island, Torres Straits, lately returned from 
England and believed to be now in Sydney; 
he is earnestly requested to call at the office 
of Messrs. Dawson and Gladman, solicitors, 
Castlereagh Street, where he will hear of 
something to his advantage.” 

There could be no doubt at all that I was 
the person referred to ; but what could be the 
reason of it? What was there that I could 
possibly hear to my advantage, save news of 
Phyllis, and it would be most unlikely that 
I would learn anything about the movements 
of the gang who had abducted her, from a 
firm of first-class solicitors such as I under- 
stood Messrs. Dawson and Gladman might 
be considered. However, it was no use won- 
dering about it, so I dismissed the matter 
from my mind for the present and took my 
place at the table. In the middle of the 
meal the butler left the room for a moment, 
in response to a ring at the front door. 
When he returned, it was to inform me that 
a man was in the hall, who wished to have 
a few moments’ conversation with me. Ask- 
ing Mr. Wetherell to excuse me, I left the 
room. 

In the hall I found a seedy-looking in- 
dividual of middle age. He bowed, and 
on learning that my name was Hatteras, asked 
if he might have five minutes’ private con- 
versation with me. In _ response, I led 
him to the morning-room and, having closed 
the door, pointed to a seat. 

“What is your business with me?” I 
enquired, when he had sat down. 

“Tt is rather a curious business to approach, 
Mr. Hatteras,” the man began. “But to 
commence, may I be permitted to suggest 
that you are uneasy in your mind about a 
person who has disappeared ? ” 

“You may certainly suggest that, if you 
like,” I answered. 

“If it were in a person’s power to furnish 
a clue regarding that person’s whereabouts, 
it might be useful to you I expect,” he con- 
tinued, craftily watching me out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

“Very useful to us,” 
you in a position to do so ? 

“T might possibly be able to afford you 
some slight assistance,” he went on. “ That 
is, of course, provided it were made worth 
my while.” 

“What do you call ‘ worth your while ’ ? 
“Well, shall we say five hundred pounds ? 


I replied. “Are 
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That’s not a large sum for really trustworthy 
information. I ought to ask a thousand, 
considering the danger I’m running in mix- 
ing myself up with the affair. Only I’m a 
father myself, and that’s why I do it.” 

“Tsee. Well, let me tell you, I consider 
five hundred too much.” 
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‘**In the hall I found a seedy-looking individual.” 


“Well, then I’m afraid we can’t trade. 
I’m sorry.” 
“So am I. 
pig in a poke.” 
“Shall we say four hundred, then ? ” 
“No. Nor three—two, or one. If your 
information is worth anything, I don’t mind 


But I’m not going to buy a 




































giving you fifty pounds for it. But I won’t 
give a halfpenny more.” 

As I spoke, I rose as if to terminate the 
interview. Instantly my visitor assumed a 
different tone. 

“My fault is my generosity,” he said. 
“Tt’s the ruin of me. Well, you shall have 
it for fifty. Give me the money, and I'll 
tell you.” 

** Not at all,” I answered. “I must hear 
the information first. Trust to my honour. 
If what you tell me is worth anything, I'll 
give you fifty pounds for it. Now what 
is it ?” 

“Well, sir, to begin with, you must 
understand that I was standing at the 
corner of Pitt Street an evening or two back, 
when two men passed me talking earnestly 
together. One of ’em was a tall strapping 
fellow, the other a little chap. I never saw 
two eviller looking rascals in my life. Just 
as they came alongside me, one says to the 
other, ‘Don’t be afraid, I'li have the girl 
at the station all right at eight o'clock 
sharp.’ The other said something that I 
could not hear, and then I lost sight of 
them. Bunt what I had heard stuck in my 
head, and so I accordingly went off to 
the station, arriving there a little before 
the hour. I hadn’t been there long before 
the smallest of the two chaps I’d seen came 
on to the platform, and began looking 
about him. By the face of him he didn’t 
seem at all pleased at not finding the other 
man waiting for him. A train drew up at 
the platform, and presently, just afore it 
started, I saw the other cove and a young 
lady wearing a heavy veil come quickly 
along. The first man saw them, and gave 
a little cry of delight. ‘I thought youd 
be too late,’ says he. ‘No fear of that,’ 
says the other, and jumps into a first-class 
arriage, telling the girl to get in after him, 
which she does, crying the while as I could 
see. Then the chap on the platform says 
to the other who was leaning out of the 
window, ‘ Write to me from Bourke, and 
tell me how she gets on.’ ‘ You bet,’ says 
his friend. ‘And don’t you forget to keep 
your eye on Hatteras. ‘Don’t you be 
afraid,’ answered the man on the platform. 
Then the guard whistled, and the train went 
out of the station. Directly I was able to 
I got away, and first thing this morning 
‘ame on here. Now you know my informa- 
tion, and I'll trouble you for that fifty pound.” 

“Not so fast, my friend. Your story 
seems very good, but I want to ask a few 
questions first. Had the bigger man—the 
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man who went up to Bourke, a deep cut over 
his left eye ?” 

“Now I come to think of it, he had. I'd 
forgotten to tell you that.” 

“So it was him, then? But are you 
certain it was Miss Wetherell ? Remember 
she wore a veil. Could you see whether her 
hair was black or brown ?” 

“Very dark it was. but I couldn’t see 
rightly which colour it was.” 

“You're sure it was a dark colour ?” 

“Quite sure. I could swear to it in a 
court of law if you wanted me to.” 

“'That’s all right then, because it shows 
me your story is a fabrication. Come, get 
out of this house or I'll throw you out. 
You scoundrel, for two pins I'd give you 
such a thrashing as you’d remember all your 
life.” 

** None o’ that, governor. Don’t you try 
it on. Hand us over that fifty quid.” 

With that the scoundrel whipped out a 
revolver and pointed it at me. But before 
he could threaten again I’d got hold of his 
wrist with one hand, snatched the pistol 
with the other, and sent him sprawling on 
his back upon the carpet. 

“Now, you brute,” I cried, “what am I 
going to do with you, do youthink? Get 
up and clear out of the house before I take 
my boot to you.” 

He got up and began to brush his clothes. 

“‘T want my fifty pound,” he cried. 

“You'll get more than you want if you 
come here again,” I said. ‘ Out you go.” 

With that I got him by the collar and 
dragged him out of the room across the hall, 
much to the butler’s astonishment, through 
the front door, and then kicked him down 
the steps. He fell in a heap on the gravel. 

“ All right, my fine bloke,” he said as he 
lay there; “you wait till I get you outside. 
T’ll fix you up, and don’t you make no 
mistake.” 

But I went back to the dining-room with- 
out paying any attention to his threats. 
Both Mr. Wetherell and Beckenham had 
been witnesses of what had happened, and 
now they questioned me about it. I gave 
them an outline of the story the man had 
told me and convinced them of its absurdity. 
Then Mr. Wetherell rose to his feet. 

“* Now shall we go and see McMurtough ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said; “ I'll be ready as soon 
as you are.” 

“You will come with us I hope, Lord 
Beckenham ? ” said Wetherell. 

“ With every pleasure,” answered his lord- 
ship, and thereupon we went off to get ready. 
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Three-quarters of an hour later we were 
sitting in Mr. McMurtough’s ante-room, 
waiting for an interview. At the end of ten 
minutes a commissionaire came in to inform 
us that Mr. McMurtough was disengaged, and 
forthwith conducted us to his room. We 
found him a small, gray-haired, pleasant- 
looking gentleman, full of life and fun. He 
received Mr. Wetherell as an old friend, and 
then waited to be introduced to us. 

“Let me make you acquainted with my 
friends, MecMurtough,” said Wetherell— 
“The Marquis of Beckenham and Mr. 
Hatteras.” 

He bowed and then shook hands with us, 
after which we sat down and Wetherell 
proceeded to business. The upshot of it 
all was that he immediately fell in with our 
plans and expressed himself as delighted 
to lend his yacht in such a good cause. 

“T wish I were able to come with you,” 
he said; “but unfortunately that is quite 
impossible. However, you are more than 
welcome to my boat. I will send down to 
the harbour at once and give orders that she 
is to be prepared for sea to-day. Will you 
see about provisioning her, or shall I ? ” 

“We will look to all that,” said Wetherell. 
“ All the expenses must of course be mine.” 

“ As you please about that, my old friend,” 
returned MceMurtough. 

“Where is the craft lying?” asked 
Wetherell. 

The owner gave us the direction, and 
having sincerely thanked him, we set off to 
find her. She was a nice craft of about a 
hundred and fifty tons burthen, and looked 
as if she ought to be a good sea boat. Char- 
tering a wherry we were pulled off to her. 
The captain was below when we arrived, but 
a hail brought him on deck. Mr. Wetherell 
then explained our errand, and gave him his 
owner’s letter. He read it through, and 
then said : 

“JT am at your service, gentlemen. From 
what Mr. McMurtough says I gather there 
is no time to lose, so with your permission 
I'll get to work at once.” 

“ Order all the coal you want, and tell the 
steward to do the same for anything he may 
require in his department. The bills must be 
sent in to me.” 

“Very good, Mr. Wetherell. And what 
time will you be ready ?” 

“ As soon as you are. Can you get away 
by three o’clock this afternoon, think you ? ” 

“ Well, it will be a bit of a scramble, but 
I think we can manage it. Anyhow I'll do 
my best, you may be sure of that, sir.” 








“T’m sure you will. There is grave need 
for it. Now we'll go and arrange a few 
matters ashore. My man shall bring our 
baggage down later on.” 

“Very good, sir. Ill have your berths 
prepared.” 

With that we descended to the boat again, 
and were pulled ashore. Arriving there, Mr. 
Wetherell asked what we should do next. 

“ Hadn’t we better go up to the town 
and purchase a few rifles and ammunition ? 
We can have them sent down direct to the 
boat, and so save time.” 

“A very good suggestion. Let us go at 
once.” 

So saying, we set off for George Street— 
to a shop I remembered seeing. There 
we purchased half a dozen Winchester 
repeaters, with a good supply of ammunition. 
These we ordered to be sent down to the 
yacht without fail that morning. This 
done, we stood on the pavement debating 
what we should do next. Finally it was 
decided that Mr. Wetherell and Beckenham 
should go home to pack, while I made one or 
two other small purchases, and then joined 
them. Accordingly, bidding them good-bye, 
I went on down the street, completed my 
business, and was about to hail a cab and 
follow them, when a thought struck me: 
Why should I not visit Messrs. Dawson & 
Gladman, and find out why they were 
advertising for me? This I determined to 
do, and accordingly set off for Castlereagh 
Street. Before very long I had discovered 
their office, and went inside. 

In a small room leading off the main 
passage, three clerks were seated. To them 
I addressed myself, asking if I might see the 
partners. 

“‘ Mr. Dawson is the only one in, sir,” said 
the boy to whom I spoke. “If you'll give 
me your name I’]l take it in to him.” 

““My name is Hatteras,” I said. “ Mr. 
tichard Hatteras.” 

“Indeed, sir,” answered the boy. “If 
you'll wait, Mr. Dawson will see you in a 
minute, I’m sure.” 

On hearing my name the other clerks had 
begun whispering together, at the same time 
throwing furtive glances in my direction. 

In considerably less than two minutes the 
clerk returned, and begged me to follow 
him, which I did. At the end of a long 
passage we passed through 2 curtained door- 
way, and I stood in the presence of the chief 
partner, Mr. Dawson. He was a short, podgy 
man, with white whiskers and a bald head, 
and painfully precise. 
































“T have great pleasure in making your 
acquaintance, Mr. Hatteras,” he said. “ You 
have noticed our advertisement, I presume ? ” 

“T saw it this morning,” I answered. 
“ And it is on that account I am here.” 

“One moment before we go any further. 
Forgive what I am going to say—but you 
will see yourself that it is a point I am 
compelled not to neglect. Can you convince 
me as to your identity ? ” 

“Very easily,” I replied, diving my hand 
into my breast-pocket and taking out some 
papers. “ First and foremost, here is my 
cheque-book. Here is my card-case. And 
here are two or three letters addressed to 
me by London and Sydney firms. The Hon. 
Mr. Wetherell, Colonial Secretary, will be 
glad, ’'m sure, to vouch for me. Is that 
sufficient evidence to convince you ? ” 

“More than sufficient,’ he answered, 
smiling. ‘ Now, let me tell you for what 
purpose we desired you to call upon us.” 
He opened a drawer and took out a letter. 

“ First and foremost, you must understand 
that we are the Sydney agents of Messrs. 
Atwin, Dobbs and Forsyth of Furnival’s Inn, 
London. From them, by the last English 
mail, we received this letter. I gather that 
you are the son of James Dymoke Hatteras 
who was drowned at sea—is that so ?” 

“Tom.” 

“Your father then was the third son of 
Sir Edward Hatteras of Murdlestone, in the 
county of Hampshire ?” 

“ He was.” 

“And the brother of Sir William, who 
had one daughter, Gwendoline Mary ? ” 

“That is so.” 

“Well, Mr. Hatteras, it is my sad duty 
to inform you that your cousin, the lady just 
referred to, was drowned by accident in a 
pond near her home, and that her father, 
who had been ailing for some months, 
died of heart disease on hearing the sad 
tidings. In that case, my correspondents 
inform me that you succeed to the title and 
estates— which I am also told are of 
considerable value, including the house and 
park, ten farms, and a large amount of town 
property, arent roll of fifteen thousand a 
year, and accumulated capital of nearly a 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

“(ood gracious! Is this really true ? 

“Quite true. You can examine the letter 
for yourself.” 

I took it up and read it through, hardly 
able to believe my eyes. 

“ You are indeed a man to be envied, Mr. 
Hatteras,” said the lawyer. “The title is 
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an old one, and I believe the property is 
considered one of the best ‘in that part of 
England.” 

“Tt is. 
is mine!” 

“There is no doubt about that however. 
You are a baronet as sure as I am a lawyer. 
I presume you would like us to take all 
necessary action in the matter.” 

“ By all means. I am leaving Sydney for 
a week or two this afternoon, for the 
Islands. I will sign any necessary papers 
when I come back.” 

“JT will bear that in mind. 
address in Sydney is “ 

“(Care of The Honourable Mr. Wetherell, 
Potts Point.” 

“Thank you. And, by the way, my corre- 
spondents desire me to pay in to your account 
at the bank on their behalf the sum of five 
thousand pounds. This I will do to-day.” 

“T am obliged to you. Now I think I 
must be going. To tell the truth, I hardly 
know whether I am standing on my head 
or my heels.” 

“Oh, you will soon get over that.” 

“ Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning, Sir Richard.” 

With that, I bade him farewell, and went 
out of the office, half stunned by my good 
fortune. I thought of the poor girl whose 
end had been so tragic, and of the old man 
as I had last seen him, shaking his fist at 
me out of the window. And to think that 
that lovely old home was mine, and that I 
was a baronet, the representative of a race 
as old as any in the country-side! It seemed 
too wonderful to be true. 

Hearty were the congratulations showered 
upon me at Potts Point, you may be sure, 
when I told my tale, and my health was 
drunk at lunch with much acclaim. But 
our minds were too much taken up with 
the arrangements for our departure that 
afternoon to allow us to think very much 
of anything else. By two o'clock we were 
ready to leave the house, by half-past we 
were on board the yacht, at three-fifteen 
the anchor was up, and we were ploughing 
our way down the harbour. 

Our search for Phyllis had reached 
another stage. 


But I can hardly believe that it 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ISLANDS AND WHAT WE FOUND THERE. 
To those who have had no experience of 
the South Pacific the constantly recurring 
beauties of our voyage would have seemed like 
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a foretaste of heaven itself. From Sydney, 
until the Loyalty group lay behind us, we 
had one long spell of exquisite weather. By 
night under the winking stars and by day in 
the warm sunlight our smart little craft 
ploughed her way across smooth seas, and 
our only occupation was to promenade or 
loaf about the decks and to speculate as to 
the result of the expedition upon which we 
had embarked. 

Having sighted the Isle of Pines we turned 
our bows almost due north and headed for 
the New Hebrides. Every hour now our 
impatience was growing greater. In less 
than two days we ought to be at our destina- 
tion, and twenty-four hours later to be on 
our way back with Phyllis in our possession 
again. And what this would mean to me I 
can only leave you to guess. 

One morning, just as the faint outline of 
the coast of Aneityum was peering up over 
the horizon ahead, Wetherell and 1 chanced 
to be sitting in the bows. The sea was as 
smooth as glass, and the tinkling of the water 
round the little vessel’s nose, as she turned it 
off in snowy lines from either side, was the 
only sound to be heard. As usual the con- 
versation, after wandering off into other 
topics, came back to the subject nearest our 
hearts. This led us to make a few remarks 
anent Nikola and his character. One thing 
I had always noticed when the man came 
under discussion, and that was the dread 
Wetherell had of him. My curiosity had 
been long excited as to its meaning, and, 
having an opportunity now, I could not help 
asking him for an explanation. 

“You want to know how it is that I am 
so frightened of Nikola?” he asked, knocking 
the ash off his cigar on the upturned fluke of 
the anchor alongside him. ‘“ Well, to give 
you my reason will necessitate my telling you 
a story. I don’t mind doing that at all, but 
what [ am afraid of is that you may be in- 
clined to doubt its probability. It is certainly 
more like the plot of a Wilkie Collins novel 
than a bit of sober reality. However, if you 
want to hear it you shall.” 

“JT should like to above all things,” I re- 
plied, making myself comfortable and taking 
another cigar from my pocket. “I have 
been longing to ask you about it for some 
time pest, but could not quite screw up my 
couraze. 

“Well, in the first place,” Mr. Wetherell 
said, “you must understand that before I 
became a Minister of the Crown, or indeed a 
Member of Parliament at all, I was a barrister 
with a fairly remunerative practice. That 
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was before my wife’s death and when Phyllis 
was only a little girl. Up to the time I am 
going to tell you about I had taken part in 
no very sensational case, nor had I ever had 
a chance of making a good haul by one. 
But my opportunity for earning notoriety 
was, though I did not know it, near at hand. 
One day I was briefed to defend a man 
accused of the murder of a Chinaman aboard 
a Sydney vessel on a voyage from Shanghai. 
At first there seemed to be no doubt at all 
as to his guilt, but by a singular chance, 
with the details of which I will not bore you, 
T hit upon a scheme which got him off. I 
remember the man perfectly, and a queer 
fellow he was, half-witted, I thought, and at 
the time of the trial within an ace of dying 
of consumption. His gratitude to me was 
the more pathetic because he had not the 
wherewithal to pay me. However, he made 
it up to me in another way, and that’s where 
my real story commences. 

“One wet night a couple of months or so 
after the trial I was sitting in my drawing- 
room listening to my wife’s music, when a 
servant entered to tell me that a woman 
wanted to see me. I went out into the 
passage to find waiting there a tall buxom 
lass of about five-and-twenty years of age. 
She was poorly dressed, but in a great state 
of excitement. 

“¢Are you Mr. Wetherell?’ said she; 
‘the gentleman as defended China Pete in 
the trial the other day ?’ 

“*T am,’ I answered. ‘ What can I do for 
you? I hope China Pete is not in trouble 
again.’ 

“¢ He’s in a worse trouble this time, sir,’ 
said the woman. ‘ He’s dyin’, and he sent 
me to fetch you to ’im at once before he 
goes.’ 

“*But what does he want me for?’ I 
asked rather suspiciously. 

“*1’m sure I dunno,’ was the girl’s reply. 
‘But he’s been callin’ for you all this blessed 
day : ‘Send for Mr. Wetherell ! send for Mr. 
Wetherell !’ So off I came when I got back 
from work to fetch you. If you're comin’, 
sir, you'd best be quick, as he won't last till 
mornin’.’ 

“¢ Very well, I'll come with you at once,’ 
I said, taking a mackintosh down from a 
peg. Then, having told my wife not to sit 
up for me, I followed my strange messenger 
out of the house and down into the city. 

“For nearly an hour we walked on and on, 
plunging deeper into the lower quarter of 
the town. All through the march my guide 
maintained a rigid silence, walking a few 





























paces ahead, and only recognising the fact 
that I was following her by nodding in a 
certain direction whenever we arrived at 
cross streets or interlacing lanes. 

“At last we arrived at the street she 
wanted. At the corner she came suddenly 
to a standstill, and putting her two fingers 
into her mouth blew a shrill whistle, after 
the fashion of street boys. A moment later 
a shock-haired urchin about ten years old 
made his appearance from a dark alley and 
came towards us. The woman said some- 
thing to him, which I did not catch, and 
then turning sharply to her left hand 
beckoned to me to follow her. This I did, 
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there’s been a power of Chinkies hereabouts 
all the evenin’, an’ ’arf an hour ago there was 
a gent in a cloak.’ 

“Without waiting to hear any more the 
woman entered the house and I followed 
close on her heels. The adventure was 
clearly coming to a head now. 

“ When the door had been closed behind 
us the boy appeared at the top of a flight of 
stairs with a lighted candle. We accordingly 
ascended to him, and having done so 
made our way towards a door at the end 
of the villainously dirty landing. At inter- 
vals I could hear the sound of coughing 
coming from within. My companion 
however bade me 
stop while she went 
herself into the 
room ahead, shut- 
ting the door after 
her. I was left 
alone with the boy, 
who immediately 
took me _ under 
his protection, and 
for my undivided 
benefit performed 
a series of highly 
meritorious acro- 
batic performances 
upon the feeble 
banisters, to his 
own danger but 
apparent satisfac- 
tion. Suddenly, 
just as he was about 
to commence what 
promised to be the 
most successful 








but not without a feeling of wonder as to 
what the upshot of it all would be. 

“ From the street itself we passed, by way 
of a villainous alley, to a large courtyard, 
where brooded a silence like that of death. 
Indeed a more weird and desolate place I 
don’t remember ever to have encountered. 
Not a soul was to be seen in it, and though 
it was surrounded by houses only two feeble 
lights showed themselves. Towards one of 
these my guide made her way, stopping on 
the threshold. Upon a panel she rapped 
with her fingers, and immediately she did so 
a window on the first floor opened and the 
same boy we had met in the street looked out. 

“* How many ?” inquired the woman who 
had brought me, in a loud whisper. 

“None now,’ replied the boy; ‘but 


‘“‘He found strength enough to whisper, ‘See if there’s anybody at the door.’” 
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item of his reper- 
foire, he paused, lay 
flat on his stomach upon the floor, and craned 
his head over the side, where once banisters 
had been, and gazed into the half-dark well 
below. All was quiet as the grave. Then, 
without warning, an almond-eyed, pigtailed 
head appeared on the stairs and looked 
upwards. Before I could ejaculate, the 
youth had divested himself of his one slipper, 
taken it in his right hand, leaned over a bit 
further, and struck the ascending Celestial 
a severe blow on the mouth with the heel of 
it. There was the noise of a hasty descent 
and the banging of the street door, then all 
was still again, and the youngster turned 
to me. 

“¢That was Ah Chong,’ he said con- 
fidentially. ‘He’s the sixth Chinkie I’ve 
landed like that since dark.’ 
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“This important piece of information he 
closed with a nine-jointed oath of remark- 
able atrocity, and, having done so, would 
have recommenced the performance of 
acrobatic feats had I not asked the reason 
of it all. He looked at me with a grin, and 
said : 

“*T dunno, but all I cares is that China 
Pete in there gives me a sprat (sixpence) for 
every Chinkie what I keeps out of the ‘ouse. 
He’s a rum one is China Pete; an’ can’t he 
cough—my word !’ 

“ T was about to put another question when 
the door opened and the girl who had 
brought me to the house beckoned me into 
the room. I entered and she left us alone 
together. 

“Of all the filthy places I have ever seen 
—and I have had the ill-luck to discover a 
good many—that one eclipsed them all. 
The room was at most ten feet long by seven 
wide, had a window at the far end, and the 
door through which I had entered opposite 
it. The bed-place was stretched between 
the door and the window, and was a 
filthy exhibition. On it, propped up by 
pillows and looking in the last stage of 
collapse, was the man called China Pete, 
whom I had last seen walking out of the dock 
at the Supreme Court a couple of months 
before. When we were alone together he 
pointed to a box near the bed and signified 
that I should seat myself. I did so, at the 
same time taking occasion to express my 
sorrow at finding him in this lamentable 
state. He made no reply to my civilities, 
but after a little pause found strength 
enough to whisper, ‘See if there’s anybody 
at the door.’ I went across, opened the 
door and looked into the passage, but save 
the boy, who was now sitting on the top step 
of the stairs at the other end, there was not 
a soul there. I told him this, and ‘having 
again closed the door, sat down on the box 
and waited for him to speak. 

“* You did me a good turn, Mr. Wetherell, 
over that trial,’ the invalid said at last, 
‘and I couldn’t make it worth your while.’ 

*“*Oh, you mustn't let that worry you,’ I 
answered, soothingly. ‘ You would have paid 
me if you had been able.’ 

“*Perhaps I should, perhaps I shouldn't, 
anyhow I didn’t, and I want to make it up 
to you now. Feel under my pillow and 
bring out what you find there.’ 

“T did as he directed me and brought to 
light a queer little wooden stick about three 
and half inches long, made of some heavy 
wood and covered all over with Chinese in- 
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scriptions ; at one end was a little bit of 
heavy gold cord much tarnished. I gave it 
to him and he looked at it fondly. 

“*TDo you know the value of this little 
stick ?’ he asked after a while. 

“**T have no possible notion,’ I replied. 

“* Make a guess,’ he said. 

“To humour him I guessed five pounds. 
He laughed with scorn. 

“*Five pounds! O ye gods! Why, as 
a bit of stick it’s not worth five pence, but 
for what it really is there is not money 
enough in the world to purchase it. If I 
could get about again I would make myself 
the richest man and most powerful in the 
world with it. If you could only guess one 
particle of the dangers I’ve been through to 
get it you would die of astonishment. 
And the sarcasm of it all is that now I’ve 
got it I can’t make use of it. On six 
different occasions the priests of the Llama- 
serai in Peking have tried to murder me to 
get hold of it. I brought it down from 
the centre of China disguised as a wandering 
beggar. That business connected with the 
murder of the Chinaman on board the ship, 
against which you defended me, was on 
account of it. And now I lie here dying 
like a dog with the key to over ten 
millions in my hand. Nikola has tried 
for five years to obtain it, without success 
however. He little dreams I’ve got it after 
all. If he did I'd be a dead man by this 
time.’ 

“** Who is this Nikola then ?’ I asked. 

“<*Dr, Nikola? Well, he’s Nikola, and 
that’s all I can tell you. If you’re a wise 
man you'll want to know no more. Ask the 
Chinese mothers nursing their almond-eyed 
spawn in Peking who he is; ask the 


. Japanese, ask the Malays, the Hindoos, the 


Burmese, the coal porters in Port Said, the 
Buddhist priests of Ceylon ; ask the King 
of Corea, the men up in Thibet, the Spanish 
priests in Manilla, or the Sultan of Borneo, 
the ministers of Siam, or the French in 
Saigon—they'll all know Dr. Nikola and 
his cat, and, take my word for it, they fear 
him.’ 

“T looked at the little stick in my hand 
and wondered if the man had gone mad. 

“* What do you wish me to do with this ?’ 
T asked. 

“<Take it away with you,’ he answered, 
‘and guard it like your life, and when you 
have occasion, use it. Remember you have 
in your hand what will raise a million men 
and the equivalent of over ten mil s 

* At this point a violent fit of coughing 
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seized him and nearly tore him to pieces. 
I lifted him up a little in the bed, but before 
I could take my hands away a stream of 
blood gushed from his lips. Like a flash of 
thought I ran to the door to call the girl, 
the boy on the stairs re-echoed my shout, 
and in less time than it takes to tell the 
woman was in the room. But we were too 
late—China Pete was dead. 

“ After giving her all the money I had in 
my pocket to pay for the funeral I bade her 
good-bye, and with the little stick in my 
pocket returned to my home. Once there 
I sat myself down in my study, took my 
legacy out of my pocket and carefully 
examined it. As to its peculiar power and 
value, as described to me by the dead man, 
I hardly knew what to think. My own 
private opinion was that China Pete was 
hardly sane at the time. And yet how was 
I to account for the affray with the China- 
man on the boat, and the evident desire of 
the Celestials in Sydney to obtain information 
concerning it. After half an hour’s con- 
sideration of it I locked it up in a drawer 
of my safe and went upstairs to bed. 

“Next day China Pete was buried, and 
by the end of the month I had almost for- 
gotten that he had ever existed, and had 
hardly thought of his queer little gift, which 
reposed in the upper drawer of my safe. 
But I was to hear more of it later on. 

“One night, about a month after mycoming 
into possession of the stick, my wife and I 
were entertaining a few friends at dinner. 
The ladies had retired to the drawing-room 
and I was sitting with the gentlemen at the 
table over our wine. Curiously enough we 
had just been discussing the main aspects of 
the politics of the East when a maid-servant 
entered to say that a gentleman had called 
and would be glad to know if he might have 
an interview with me on important business. 
I replied to the effect that I was engaged, 
and told her to ask him if he would call 
again in the morning. The servant left the 
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*¢ Disguised as a wandering beggar.” 


room only to return with the information 
that the man would be leaving Sydney 
shortly after daylight, but that if I would 
see him later on in the evening he would 
call again. I therefore told the girl to say 
I would see him about eleven o'clock, and 
then dismissed the matter from my mind. 

“ As the clock struck eleven I said good 
night to the last of my guests upon the door 
step. The carriage had not gone fifty 
yards down the street before a hansom drew 
up before my door and a man dressed in a 
heavy cloak jumped out. Bidding the driver 
wait for him he ran up my steps. 

“* Mr. Wetherell, I believe?’ he said. I 
nodded and wished him ‘Good evening,’ at 
the same time asking his business. 

““¢] will tell you with pleasure,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ if you will permit me five minutes 
alone with you. It is most important, and 
as I leave Sydney early to-morrow morning 
you will see that there is not much time to 
spare.’ 

“‘T led the way into the house and to my 
study, which was in the rear overlooking 
the garden. Once there I bade him be 
seated, taking up my position at my desk. 
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“Then, in the light of the lamp, I became 


aware of the extraordinary personality of 
my Visitor, He was of middle height, but 
beautifully made. His face was oval in 
shape, with a deadly white complexion. In 
contrast to this, however, his eyes and hair 
were dark as night. He looked at me very 
searchingly for a moment and then said : 
‘My business will surprise you a little I 
expect, Mr. Wetherell. First and foremost 
let me tell you something about myself and 
then ask you a question. You must under- 
stand that I am pretty well known as an 
Eastern traveller; from Port Said to the 
Kuriles there is hardly a place with which 
I am not acquainted. Ihaveahobby. Iam 
a collector of Eastern curios, but there is 
one thing I have never been able to obtain.’ 

“* And that is?’ 

“¢A Chinese executioner’s symbol of 
office.’ 

“But how can I help you to get it?’ 
I asked, completely mystified. 

“* By selling me one that has lately come 
into your possession. It is a little black stick, 
about three inches in length and covered 
with Chinese characters. I happened to hear, 
quite by chance, that you had one in your 
possession, and I have taken a journey of 
some thousands of miles to endeayour to 
purchase it from you.’ 

“T went across to the safe, unlocked it, 
and took out the little stick China Pete had 
given me. When I turned round I almost 
dropped it with surprise as I saw the look 
of eagerness that rose in my visitor's face. 
But he pulled himself together and said, as 
calmly as he had yet addressed me : 

“<«That is the very thing. If you will 
allow me to purchase it, it will complete my 
collection. What value do you place upon 
it?’ 

“*T have no sort of notion of its worth,’ 
I answered. Then in a flash a thought 
came into my brain, and I was about to 
speak when he addressed me again. 

“*Of course my reason for wishing to 
purchase it is rather a hare-brained one, 
but if you care to let me have it I will give 
you fifty pounds for it with pleasure.’ 

**Not enough, Dr. Nikola,’ I said with 
a smile. 

“He jumped as if he were shot, and then 
clasped his hands tight on the arm of his 
chair. My random bolt had gone straight 
to the heart of the bullseye. This man 


then was Dr. Nikola, the extraordinary 
individual against whom China Pete had 
I was determined now that, 


warned me, 
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come what might, he should not have the 
stick. 

“*To you not consider the offer I make 
you a good one then, Mr. Wetherell ?’ he 
asked. 

*** I’m sorry to say I don’t think the stick 
is for sale, [ answered. ‘It was left to 
me by a man in return for a queer sort of 
service I rendered him, and I think I should 
like to keep it as a souvenir.’ 

“*T will raise my offer to a hundred 
pounds in that case,’ said Nikola. 

“*T would rather not part with it,’ I said, 
and as I spoke, as if to clinch the matter, I 
took it up and returned it to the safe, taking 
care to lock the door upon it. 

“*T will give you five hundred pounds for 
it, cried Nikola, now thoroughly excited. 
‘Surely that will tempt you ?’ 

“*T’m afraid an offer of ten times that 
amount would make no difference,’ I replied, 
feeling more convinced than ever that I 
would not part with it. 

* He laid himself back in his chair, and 
for nearly a minute and a half stared me 
full in the face. You have seen Nikola’s 
eyes, so I needn’t tell you what a queer 
effect they are able to produce. I could not 
withdraw mine from them, and I felt that 
if I did not make an effort I should be 
mesmerised. So, pulling myself together, I 
sprang from my chair, and, by doing so, let 
him see that our interview was at an end. 
However, he was not going without a fare- 
well attempt to come to a bargain. When 
he saw that I was not to be moved his 
temper gave way, and he bluntly told me 
that I would have to sell it to him. 

“* There is no compulsion in the matter,’ 
I said warmly. ‘The curio is my own 
property, and I will do just as I please 
with it.’ 

“* He thereupon begged my pardon, asking 
me to attribute his impatience to the col- 
lector’s eagerness, and after a few last words 
bade me ‘Good night ’ and left the house. 

“When his cab had rolled away, something 
prompted me to take out the stick from the 
safe. I did so, and sat wondering what the 
mystery might be to which it was the key. 
That it was not what Dr. Nikola had described 
it I felt certain. 

“ At length I put it in my pocket and went 
up to my dressing-room. When I had 
narrated the interview to my wife and shown 
the stick, I placed it in the drawer of the 
looking-glass and went to bed. 

* Next morning about three o’clock I was 
awakened by the sound of someone knocking 
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him downstairs ; 
caught him in the 
act.’ 

* T followed the 
officer downto the 
study. What a 
scene was there ! 
The safe had been 
forced and _ its 
contents lay scat- 
tered in every 
direction, and in 
a corner, hand- 
cuffed, and 
guarded by a 
stalwart con- 
stable, stood a 
Chinaman. 

“To make a 
long story short, 
the man was tried, 
and after denying 
all knowledge of 
Nikola, was sen- 
tenced to five 
years’ hard labour. 

“A month or 
so later I found 
myself again in 
communication 
with Nikola, this 
time from South 
America. But 
there was this 
difference: on 
this occasion he 
used undisguised 
threats, not only 
against myself, in 
the event of my 
still refusing to 
give him what he 
wanted, but also 
against my wife 
and daughter. 

* One night, re- 


turning to my house, I was gi rrotted and 
searched within a hundred yards of my own 
front door, but they could not find it on me. 
Then peculiar pressure from other quarters 


violently at my door. I jumped out of bed 

and inquired who it might be. To my 

intense surprise the answer was ‘ Police.’ to me, 
““¢ What is the matter ?’ I cried. 
“¢Burelar,’ was the answer. ‘ We've got 
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“‘In a corner, handcuffed, and guarded by a stalwart 
constable, stood a Chinaman.” 


to let him have it. 


(To be continued.) 


was brought to bear; my servants were 
bribed, and my life became almost a burden 
What was more, I began to develop 
that extraordinary fear of Nikola which 
seems to seize upon everyone who has any 
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dealing at all 
with him. 

“The day after 
I reached London 
I happened to be 
crossing Trafalgar 
Square when I 
saw Dr. Nikola 
watching me 
from the other 
side of the road. 
The rest you 
know. Now what 
do you think of 
it all?” 

“Tt’s an extra- 
ordinary story. 
Where is the stick 
at the present 
moment ?” 

He unbuttoned 
his coat, and from 
a carefully con- 
trived pocket 
under the arm 
drew out a little 
piece of wood 
exactly of the 
length and shape 
he had described. 
I took it from 
him and gazed at 
it carefully. But 
why had Mr. 
Wetherell 
brought the curio 
with him now? 
I turned and put 
the question to 
him. 

* For one very 
good reason,” he 
answered. “If it 
is the stick Nikola 
is after, he may 
demand it as a 


ransom for my girl, and I am quite willing 


“T hope we shall be able to get her without 
that,” I said. ‘“ Now let us go aft to lunch.” 

























COLOURS 


IN 


DRESS. 


By CHARLOTTE O’Conor ECCLES. 


Illustrated by JESSIE CAUDWELL. 


Falling leaf and fading tree, 

Lines of white on a sullen sea, 

Shadows rising *twixt you and me: 
Good-bye, Summer, good-bye, good-bye. 
JES, summer is over and done 
with. The crisp breath of 
frost has already passed 
through the woods, the fires 
are alight, the evenings have 
lenethened, and we draw 
round the hearth with a sense of well-being 
heightened by the knowledge that it is chill 
without. That warm days are still occasion- 
ally our portion adds to the difficulties of the 
woman careful of her toilet. 

To find garments that suit every variation 
of climate is no easy task, and it is in this 
that a woman has the best field for exercising 
her skill and judgment. If we not un- 
frequently fail in selecting ideal demi-saison 
costumes, we may plead in extenuation that 
we have few opportunities of wearing them 
as compared with the women of other lands 
that have a genuine three months of autumn 
and of spring. With us September is still 
almost summer, November is unmistakably 
winter; October alone is left, and the 
economically-minded not unfrequently make 
shift to tide it over. 

Our islands may be said to be a country 
practically without half seasons. Many, if 
not most, years it is winter with us until 
it is summer, and summer until, hey, presto ! 














it suddenly is winter again. We know little 
therefore of the delights of choosing gar- 
ments to suit intervening times of year, 


Mrs. Purseproud’s promenade toilet attracts 
universal attention. 


neither as warm as one extreme nor 
as cold as the other. Our light 
gowns, with the addition of a wrap, 
in many instances serve us until frost 
and fog are upon us. Warm frocks 
we cannot discard while 
Winter lingering chills the lap of May. 

And yet the half-season costume is 
that in which artistic sense and dis- 
crimination may best be displayed, so 
she who loves dress for its own sake 








Mrs. Purseproud, while shopping in town, gives her 
husband a little surprise. 
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rebels against climatic conditions that 
handicap the exercise of her ingenuity. 

To be perfect a half-seasen costume 
should be at once retrospective and 
auticipative. For autumn it should 
recall in colour the season just past ; 
in texture should remind us of what 
is before us. We should choose 
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half seasons. 


material light enough but rich and 
gay in colouring. 
colours should predict the approach 
of summer, but the solidity and 
warinth of the stuff should be a safe- 
guard against treacherous breezes, 
and prevent sympathetic shivers on 
the part of those sensitive to cold 
who may gaze on us. 

It is well, however, for some 
people that they have a climate to 
blame, to play the part of whipping- 
boy to the French prince, for thus 
they account for eccentricities of 
costume that would otherwise be 
inexcusable. But even the plea of 
climate avails not to sanction the 
wearing of furs with light gowns 
which prevails in this country in the 
Be as cosy as you 
like, make yourself as comfortable as 
you can under changes of tempera- 
ture both frequent and vexatious, 
but let this be by means of woollen wraps. 
Do not seek to combine the opposite extremes 


For spring the 
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in the matter of a tea-gown. 


be told. 


Mrs. Purseproud’s educated daughters fail to approve her choice 









us feel by instinct but that others require to 


of dress or you commit a solecism in dress Those in search of ideas for suitable 


that cannot be explained away. 

If any reader pleads that she has already 
invested in a handsome fur garment and 
cannot afford to purchase capes or jackets 


in addition, I 
would suggest 
that in future 
she should buy 
a less expensive 
fur and spend 
the difference 
on a material 
more appro- 
priate to spring 
and autumn 
wear. Fur, in 
its proper place 
and with proper 
adjuncts, is per- 
haps the most 
delightful and 
becoming wear 
for women, but 
in conjunction 
with a straw 
hat and a 
muslin dress its 
vulgarity coun- 
terbalances its 
natural good 
qualities. This 
is a thing that 
some amongst 
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Mrs. Purseproud surveys her new evening dress with 
complacent satisfaction. 


autumn gowns will be well advised in going, 
not exactly to the lilies of the field, but to 
the trees of the forest in search of inspiration. 
Anything more beautiful and harmonious 


than the tints 
of their foliage 
— brown, dull 
green, burnish- 
ed copper, crim- 
son, yellowish 
—cannot be 
imagined, and 
amidst their 
infinite variety 
of colouring 
both blonde 
and brunette 
will find some 
suitable com- 
bination. 

If the more 
sombre shades 
are chosen, a 
dash of % the 
scarlet of the 
autumn berry, 
the metallic 
hues of the 
dying Virgin- 
jan creeper, or 
the blaze of 
the maple, will 
give vividness 
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and attraction to the whole. Suggestions 
for picturesque and beautiful costumes often 
arise from the contemplation of natural 
objects. The art of dress lies in selection 


and modification. 


And now comes a word of warning. I 
have spoken of setting off sombre by brighter 
colours, but in this lies a pitfall. Women 
are already too much given to what they call 
“ relieving ” their costume. Many seem quite 
unable to wear black without tacking on to it 
a bit of red or white—white without dotting 
it with bows of blue or pink, or adding a 
crimson waistband, gray without a yellow or 
scarlet plastron, pink without a black or 
maroon sash. All this is elementary. Con- 
trasts are the mere A BC of dress, scorned 
by those who have learned its principles and 
practice. Harmonies are far more subtle and 
beautiful. Contrasts belong to the lowest 
stage of artistic development, the stage of the 
factory girl who sticks a white feather in her 
hat of cardinal plush, and wears an orange 
scarf with a green gown. 

Women of bright complexion lose rather 
than gain by trying such experiments. They 
kill their own colouring. Two different 
materials of the same shade generally afford 
sufficient variety to a costume because the 
light strikes them differently. No doubt we 
have had for some time past a carnival of 
colours. Riotous shades usurped the throne 


of fashion, and everyone bowed to them, 
recklessly combining blues and purples, greens 
and magentas that set the teeth on edge. 
Such licence however is not for the 
woman of taste. 


She prefers the sober and 





Joel ; ' 
<° Mrs. Purseproud is coldly received at 
Y Lady Vere de Vere’s reception. 


well-ordered sway of harmonious tints to the 
violent revolution of conflicting aniline dyes. 
She prefers to look like a flower rather than 
like a purple cabbage or a tomato, and who 
will say that she has not right on her side ? 


As the result of a holiday spent in 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, I was introduced 
to a material that seems to me ideal for 
autumn and travelling wear. It is the 
Tyrolean Loden, a stuff that is light, 
warm and waterproof. It does not stain 
with rain or mud, nor fade in the 
strongest sunshine. Made of pure wool, 
prettily coloured in every shade of 
brown, gray and neutral tints, and 
porous, it is strongly recommended by 
medical authorities for women’s wear. 

Loden is declared to be the most 
suitable material for maintaining the 
heat of the body at an even temperature 
under varying atmospheric conditions. 
It is particularly suited for damp climates, 
since it obviates the necessity for bur- 
dening oneself with a rain cloak. All 
the votaries of Jaeger and Pastor Kneipp 
are enthusiastic in its praise, and though 
I do not claim that this guarantees its 
esthetic qualities, it at least vouches for 
its sanitary worth. 

Rebels against the corset find Loden par- 
ticularly satisfactory. No doubt the lacing 
in of stays hinders to a greater or less 
extent the working of the Jungs, and through 
the accumulation of carbonic acid gas the 
circulation of the blood is enfeebled. 





Mrs. Purseproud sighs in her boudoir, and wonders why 
her dress is invariably a failure. 



























































THERE was a lady in the waiting-room when 
Tentered. She blushed. I assumed 
an air of bravado. 

“T hope to goodness she doesn’t 
know me,” thought I. And she enveloped 
herself in a full-page supplement of the 
Queen. 

There was a black cat on the hearth-rug. 
Well, a cat must be some colour, and I hope 
I am above such childish superstitions. 

I began to read the Picture of the week 
before last. Presently I found that I was 
looking at the portrait of Mlle. Aeria 
Volante upside down. This disturbed me 
very much, until I perceived that Mlle. 
Acria had been photographed in that some- 
what constrained attitude (adopted for the 
purposes of her flying dive). Thus reassured, 
I grew calmer. 

“After all,’ I observed apologetically, 
“one has a natural curiosity.” 

The supplement to the Queen came down 
with a run. 

“Oh, do you believe she knows every- 
thing ?” asked the lady rather breathlessly. 

“Oh, not everything, I should think,” I 
answered in a comforting tone. 

“That would be so very—startling.” 

“She must be used to queer things,” I 
suggested, 


Witch- 
craft. 
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“T meant startling to me,” 
said the lady stiffly. 

“T beg your pardon. Really 
I——.” It was just as well that 
at this moment the lady was 
summoned. She rose with a 
haughty bow, and stumbled over 
the cat. It fled from the room 
with an angry mew. I should 
not have been absurd enough to 
mind if I had been left alone 
with it; still I am never par- 
ticularly fond of cats. 

I sat down again, telling myself that I 
was quite composed. Some moments later 
I found that Mlle. Aeria Volante was the 
right way up. That meant that the paper 
was the wrong way up. I flung it from me 
in disgust and made a determined effort to 
conquer my agitation. After all it is no light 
matter to have the veil of the future—well, 
or of the past either—suddenly torn aside. 

Some twenty minutes had passed when 
the lady returned. She took no notice of 
me, but darted across the room and seized 
her muff and umbrella. As she passed me I 
heard her whisper to herself, “ Fancy, if 
George came!” 

“T beg your pardon ?” said I. 

“T—she—it was very amusing. (rood 
afternoon,” said the lady, whose cheeks were 
decidedly red. 

“Tf you come to that,” said I to myself 
as I followed the beckoning hand of the 
maid-servant, “ fancy, if Aunt Susan came ! ” 

The cave, or den, or whatever one ought 
to call the sanctum of a sorceress, was a 
cheerful little room. I saw no skulls or 
things; even the cat was not there. We sat 
down side by side, the sorceress and I. At 
her request I placed my hand on a red velvet 
cushion. 

“Have you ever had your hand read be- 
fore ?” she asked, for all the world as if I 


had come to insure my life. 
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“ Well,” said I, “I generally either have 
mine told or tell hers, you know, when I sit 
out a dance or—or that sort of thing. It’s 





such an awfully good way of ”” T perceived 
a severity in the eye of the sorceress. “ Of 
passing the time, you know,” I concluded 
rather lamely. 

“That is hardly treating it seriously,” re- 
marked the sorceress with a sad smile. “ Are 
you a believer ?” 

At the end of a Salvation Army meeting 
(which I occasionally attend) I always take 
a seat on the “saved bench.” It seems to 
me only polite. On the same principle, I 
replied, 

“A firm believer.” I couldn’t tell the 
lady to her face that I doubted her. 

“That’s all right,” said she cheerfully. 
“Shall we begin then ? ” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” I murmured 
courteously. 

So we started. We took my disposition 
first. I am pleased to be able to say that I 
came through pretty well. To say, however, 
that I am vain shows a slight confusion ; a 
man can’t help knowing that he’s not—but 
it’s a small matter. 

“Let us pass to something more impor- 
tant,” I suggested in a quite good-tempered 
voice. 

“You have plenty of ideas,” she said, 
inspecting my fingers; “ and you are critical 
of them also. The will——” And she 
stroked my thumb meditatively. I listened 
with great interest. I have always blamed 
myself for a firmness almost trenching on 
obstinacy. ‘The will,” said the sorceress, 
“is rather surprisingly weak (It was 
only a momentary impulse, but I did stretch 
out my free hand towards my hat.) “for 
an intellect so capable,’ pursued the 
sorceress. 

I drew my hand back and waited. She 
now turned my palm uppermost, and con- 
centrated her attention somewhere below my 
little finger. 

“You have great literary capacity,” she 
said. 

“Would you mind writing that down ?” 
I asked eagerly. “I should like to show it 
to an editor who——” 

The sorceress proceeded without taking 
the least notice of my request. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I see one—two—three 
stars. Now what do you suppose they 
mean?” And she turned to me with a 





pleasant smile. 
I did not know what they meant. Three 
stars in a row sometimes mean that an 





incident occurs which is considered unsuit- 
able for detailed description; but I could 
not suppose that to be the explanation. The 
only other association in my mind was with 
a certain description of cognac. I professed 
myself at a loss. 

“They mean success,” said the sorceress, 
seeming—bless her !—just as pleased as I 
was. 

“Ah!” said I complacently. “ Now could 
you put it into figures ?” 

“Mr. Simpkins came the other day,” 
remarked the sorceress. “ Perhaps you 
know him ?” 

Nobody escapes knowing Simpkins, and if 
you know him you have to read him. 

“ He has four stars,” said she. 

I ceased at once to take any pleasure in 
my stars. I am not, I hope, a jealous man, 
but it is a little annoying to find that 
Simpkins has four stars; it shakes one’s 
faith in the science. Perhaps the sorceress 
saw that I had lost my relish for the matter, 
for she started on a fresh subject. 

“You take a considerable interest in 
politics,’ she observed. She was now in 
the neighbourhood of the base of my fore- 
finger. 

“Well, yes,” said I. 
when the empire is threat 

“But you have no distinct capacity for 
them,” she pursued in an even and un- 
emotional tone. 

“ What—no stars ?” I cried indignantly. 

“No,” said the sorceress. ‘ You have not 
much power of grasping principles.” 

“ T didn’t know that mattered,” I remarked 
rather sullenly. 

“ And a mastery of detail 

“Ah!” I murmured. 

“Ts not a characteristic of an intellect like 
yours.” 

I looked at my watch. 

“Don’t let me overstay my time,” I said 
politely. 

“Oh, don’t hurry; there’s lots more I 
haven’t told you.” 

I hoped that it was of a different descrip- 
tion, and resigned my hand to her care once 
more. 

“T find,” said she, “that there are three 
great subjects on which most people wish to 
hear what I can tell them—their health, 
money, and—well, marriage and love affairs. 
You have a very good line of life. You'll 
live to old age. Yes, you'll have a very 
prosperous old age.” 

I daresay old age will get more interesting 
as it comes on. I hope so. 


“In these days 


” 
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“And the other two—er—subjects ?” I 
suggested. 

“You had an illness about a year ago 
though, brought on by ——” 

“ Overwork, yes,” I interposed hastily. 

“Tt doesn’t look like that,” observed the 
sorceress, a little puzzled. 

“ Even the doctors mad 
I admitted. “Shall we go on to —— 

(As a matter of fact, a dinner at Greenwich 
did put the last touch, but I protest that my 
brain was overdone before. Anyhow, the 
thing was quite unimportant.) 

“ As regards money: there’s 
of money in your hand.” 

“You mean there will be ? 

“Yes. When youre—let me see—yes, 
about thirty-five or thirty-six, you will have 
a good deal of money.” 

I am very fond indeed of Aunt Susan. I 
mention this, because if you add six years to 
Aunt Susan’s present age you will find that 
according to the order of nature —— 

“ Yes, rather a large fortune,” pursued the 
sorceress, “I’m afraid, however, that it will 
not bring you much happiness.’ 

“ Well, I can’t refuse it, can I ? 
plaintively. 

“Oh, no! It’s quite plain in your hand.” 

I almost forgave her that matter of Simp- 
kins’ stars. 

“Now let’s see about your marriage. I 
sometimes find it hard to tell whether men 
are married or not.” 

I assumed an impenetrable air. I should 
have been rather pleased to catch her out. 

“T should say, though,” she continued, 
using a magnifying-glass on me (it made my 
hand look very dirty, by the way), “that you 
were —yes, unmarried.” 

I made no comment. We had come to 
the stiles now, and she must get over them 
unaided. 

“Yes, you're unmarried.” Her 
seemed now almost accusing. 

“ Tt’s not my fault,” I murmured. 

The magnifying-glass came into play 
again. Of course I had given myself away, 
but I think she knew it anyhow. The fact 

I have not the acquiescent look of a 
married man. 

“Are you aware,” asked the sorceress, 
with the air of one who prepared a surprise 
for me, “ that I can read names on a hand ?” 

“ Are we marked ?” Tasked. “ Like our 
linen, you know ?” 

She smiled doubtfully at the small pleas- 
antry. I believe she thought me flippant. 
Well, anybody who desires to succeed at his 


» a mistake at first,” 
? ” 


a good deal 


” 


I asked 


voice 
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trade ought to pretend to take himself 
seriously. 

“No, not your name,” she explained. 
“Other names. In a man’s hand I: gene- 
rally find the names of the women who have 
influenced him.” 

I thought for a little while. 
asked, 

« All of them ?” 

“An elderly gentleman came here the 
other day and I read quite a string of 
names from his hand.” 

“The Lord’s Prayer on a threepenny bit 
is nothing to it,” I remarked, drawing a long 
breath. “ Was he pleased ? " 

“ Do you know, I think he was.” 

“ Old reprobate !” said I severely. 

“T can read several in your hand,” said 
the sorceress with a confidential smile. 

I made a despairing shot, 

“Don’t you think that it’s perhaps the 
women I’ve influenced ? ” I suggested. 

“No; the women who have influenced 
you. Shall I tell you what they are?” 

“ Are they—er—full names ? ” 

“In most cases. Now, shall I read them ? 
You follow, and you'll see whether I’m 
right.” a 

I began to arrange them in my ‘mind. I 
have always had a poor head for dates, and 
I won’t be sure that I got the chronological 
order quite right. The sorceress held my 
left hand while she traced the names with a 
sort of glass pencil in her right hand. 

I don’t know how it’s done; if I did I 
should do it and grow rich. Perhaps the 
glass pencil is “ Planchette” in a new guise ; 
perhaps it’s thought-reading ; or perhaps, as 
I understood the sorceress to maintain, a 
lady who prints her image on your heart at 
the same time inscribes her name on your 
hand. I can only remark that the former 
proceeding, if more disturbing, is also more 
discreet than the latter. 

Be the means what they may the sorceress 
read me five names. Then, for better surety, 
she wrote them on a piece of paper, and, 
pushing the scrap across to me, asked, 

“ To these names mean anything to you ? 

Did they mean anything to me? oe 
body who looks at my poems (if anybody 
ever did look at my poems) would know 
what they meant. 

“There are several others,” said the 
sorceress, “but they are too indistinct to 
read ; the influence was not so great, you 
see.” 

“ But the five 
er—easily Iepible ? ?” 


Then I 


”Tasked. “Are they— 
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“Oh, quite. Nobody who has studied the 
science at all could miss them.” 

I got up, buttoned my coat and took my-hat. 

“Thank you,” said I. “I have been 
extremely interested, and I have learnt 
something.” 

The sorceress appeared to be genuinely 
pleased. 

“You have?” she cried with a smile. 
“JT hoped I should convince you.” 

“You have convinced me,” said I, “ that 
since so many ladies study this science, a 
prudent man will——” 

“Not hastily cast it aside as—— 
the sorceress. 

“Will propose in his gloves,” said I. 
“ Good-afternoon.” 


” 


cried 


Tue foregoing, or something more or less 
like it, might possibly occur, if 

Science of Ob¢ attended a palmistry séunce. 
the Witch-[ have been taking a less exciting 
craft. ; ei - 
course and studying a manual of 

the art. It isa remarkable theory. If it 
were true it would be the strangest truth ; 
in the alternative event, it is the strangest 
nonsense. The argument runs that since 
we have lines on our hands, the lines must 
mean something, and that experimental 
research shows them to mean what the 
science of palmistry says they mean. The 
latter assertion is purely a matter of 
evidence, and would, I fancy, be difficult 
to prove; the former is a metaphysical 
assumption—yes, really nothing less alarm- 
ing than that—on which it would have been 
pleasant enough to cross-examine the author. 
Suppose there had been no lines on the hand. 
Must that fact have meant something ? 
And, if so, what ? Yet if lines must mean 
something, the absence of lines must mean 
something also. The word “mean” is am- 
biguous. Of course, since the lines are there, 
there is a reason for their presence, and in 
this sense every effect “means” its cause ; 
but when the palmists say that the lines 
must “mean something,” they intend to 


convey that the lines express something 
more than the results of their own physical 
antecedents. The movements of the stars 





“mean something,” but astrology is out of 
fashion. At any rate, there is this to be 
said ; although palmistry may not be true, 
it is amusing—at least I have never met 
anybody who was not pleased to have his 
hand “told,” and interested in the result. 
And since there are so many things that are 
neither true nor amusing, it seems to me 
that the law is a little hard on this pastime. 
To rob the poor girl of her fortune-teller is 
as great an interference with personal liberty 
as to “rob the poor man of his beer,” and I 
do not perceive any better justification for it. 
The girl may be making a fool of herself, and 
the man may be making a beast of himself 
(I don’t assert fora moment that either is 
doing either), but why should the law inter- 
pose in one case and not in the other? The 
desire to look into the future is imbedded 
deep in human nature; all nations and all 
times show it ; the law then has a very uphill 
job in coping with the tendency, and it seems 
rather doubtful whether the game is worth 
the candle. In most cases, I suppose, the 
hostility of the authorities to such practices, 
as to all forms of magic, arose originally, not 
from a disbelief in their efficacy, but from a 
conviction of their impiety. To pry into the 
future was not impossible, but it was sinful. 
Time brought a change, and what had been 
forbidden on the ground that it revealed 
what God had hidden is now suppressed 
because it pretends to the power without 
possessing it. I do not know whether the 
fortune-tellers would be willing to abide by 
results—to go to prison if the prophecy failed 
and take their fees where it succeeded ; but 
if they would, the offer would seem worthy 
of the consideration of a fair-minded Home 
Secretary. Let somebody read Sir Matthew 
Ridley’s hand and tell him (and us) how long 
he will hold the office that he now adorns ; 
if Sir Matthew stays beyond the time, the 
soothsayer to have “three months”; if the 
prediction proves accurate, Sir Matthew to 
pay ten guineas. It would be a very fair 
“sporting” wager, and would immensely in- 
crease the interest of the public in political 
affairs, which, as most thinkers are agreed, 
is an excellent thing to do. 
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[See Bertram Mitford’s story, ‘‘ A Veldt Vendetta,” page 491. 
‘““NO CRY--NO BURST OF AGONY—ESCAPED THE LIPS OF BERYL.” 
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A CURIOUS CHAPTER IN 





oa HE Lord Chamberlain of the 
Queen’s household is best 


known to most people for the 
part he plays at Court cere- 
monics, and as the connecting 
link between her Majesty 
and those who do her service or pay her 
homage. But many and varied are the 
duties which fall upon 
the Lord Chamberlain 
and the department 
of which he is the 
head. Of the three 
departments of the 
royal household the 
Lord Chamberlain’s 
is the greatest, al- 
though in point of 
precedence the Lord 
Steward takes the 
first place. 

The Lord Steward 
is the senior official 
of the royal house- 
hold, and has control 
of the gardens and 
courts of the palaces, 
and all servants con- 
nected with them, and 
is charged with the 
supply of all the food 
and drink for the 
royal palaces. The 
Master of the Horse 
has charge of the 
royal mews, and has 
under his control all 





the coachmen and 
footmen. 
Upon the Lord 


Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment fall multifarious 
duties, from the direc- 
tion of great state 
ceremonies and the organisation of Drawing- 
rooms, State Balls, Concerts and Garden 
Parties, to the supervision of the Queen's 
swans; from the maintenance and furnish- 
ing of all the royal residences and the pay- 
ment of hundreds of official servants, to the 
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LORD CHAMBERLAIN: 


AND DUTIES.* 
COURT LIFE. 
inspection of the play-bills of theatres. The 
business of the Lord’ Chamberlain—besides 
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the general direction of the department—is 
to be in personal attendance on her Majesty 
whenever and wherever he may be required. 
He has to make the arrangements for the 
visits of her Majesty's royal guests, and is the 
intermediary between her Majesty and those 
who are presented «at 
Drawing-rooms or 
Levees. This is the 
more picturesque side 
of his office. 

At a Drawing-room 
or Levee it is the duty 
of the Lord Chamber- 
lain to announce the 
names of those privi- 
leged to be presented, 
and it is the work of 
his department to 
organise such cere- 
monies and to issue 
the invitations. On 
such and similar oc- 
casions, when in dis- 
charge of official 
duties, the Lord 
Chamberlain carries 
a staff and wears a 
magnificent key on 
the right hip. The 
key is his badge of 
office, and must never 
go out of his posses- 
sion until it is passed 
on to his successor 
when appointed. 

Before describing 
the general functions 
of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office we 
will note the part he 
plays in the organisa- 
tion of the state or royal ceremonies, in 
which the public take the greatest interest. 
Everyone takes an interest in Drawing- 
rooms at Buckingham Palace, from the 
noble dames in the carriages which file along 
the Mall to the democratic crowd in St. 
James's Park who stand against the rail- 
ings for hours to witness the élite of society 
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on the way to appear in the presence of 
royalty. 
To be presented at Court is to have attained 





THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE, 
ST JAMES’S PALACE. 


the highest pinnacle of social distinction ; it 
is the hall-mark of respectability in the best 
sense of the term, and is the ambition of all 
ladies who can afford the luxury of a Court 
dress. No door should, for social reasons, 
be shut to such as royalty receives. One 
might wonder how the Lord Chamberlain 
manages to discharge the delicate and difficult 
duty of selecting the list of favoured persons 
who appear at a Drawing-room, but specula- 
tion on the point is unnecessary as the list is 
made up by those who have already been 
presented. When the date of a Drawing- 
room is announced, letters pour into the 
Lord Chamberlain suggesting names of ladies 
for presentation. There is no want of 
applicants. Everyone who has kissed the 
Queen’s hand may nominate another for 
presentation. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that all the names sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain are accepted. The list under- 
goes careful supervision. The names are 
passed in review by the Lord Chamberlain 
and her Majesty. Everyone knows how 








high a character her Majesty sets to the 
nation and the noble example she gives in 
domestic virtues. Her Majesty wishes to use 
her influence to maintain this high standard 
and is exceedingly careful about the character 
of those who are presented to her. Every- 
one whom the Queen receives must wear “ the 
white flower of a blameless life.” It does 
sometimes happen that the disagreeable duty 
falls upon the Lord Chamberlain to inform 
certain applicants that their presence—for 
reasons which are not detailed — at the 
Queen’s Drawing-room is not required. 

The list having been accepted, the invita- 
tions are issued by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department. To the débutante, presentation 
at Court is the greatest social event in her 
life. A Court dress having been obtained at 
a fabulous price, rehearsals are required to 
know how to manipulate the magnificent 
trains and to bend the knee gracefully before 
the Queen. 

After a long wait in St. James’s Park, 
and another wait inside the palace, the 
fortunate and favoured subjects are ushered 
into the presence of their Queen. The Lord 
Chamberlain stands at the side of the Queen 
and announces the names, stating at the same 
time whether the person is to be presented or 
not. Those who have not before been pre- 
sented bow and 
kiss the Queen’s 
hand, but if 
once presented 
they bow and 
passon. There 
is no _ second 
presentation of 
the same person 
unless a change 
has taken place 
by marriage, or 
accession to a 
title of their 
social state. 
Drawing -rooms 
vary in length 
according to the 
number to be 
presented,which 
cannot under 
the present con- 
ditions exceed 
two hundred. 

The above 
observations 
with reference 
to the selection of the list of people to 
be presented does not apply to those who are 
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not subjects of our Queen. The American 
Ambassador, for instance, is responsible for 
the Americans who are presented. He is 
assailed every year by hundreds of American 
ladies and gentlemen who wish to see the 
Queen. He has to explain that her 
Majesty is not on exhibition to the whole 
American nation, and his work of selecting a 
few from the many applicants must be 
exceedingly difficult. It is the supreme 
desire of the American heiress to be presented 
at Court. If she succeeds in her ambition 
she will dazzle the eyes of the social 
satellites in her own country, and 
break down the barriers which 
hitherto may have prevented her 
from entering the New York “ Four 
Hundred,” or any other select 
coterie. 

There is this difference between 
the presentation of an American 
and an English lady. The daughter 
of the mighty Republic of the West, 
while she bends her Republican 
knee, does not kiss the hand of the 
Queen—that would be an indication 
of sovereignty ; but nothing would 
please her better than to show it 
when she becomes the wife of some 
titled Englishman. It is curious 
how American citizens—men, too— 
crave for presentation at Court. 

It will be of interest to quote the 
official regulations with reference 
to Drawing-rooms. They are as 
follows :— 


THE 
QUEEN’S DRAWING ROOMS. 
REGULATIONS 
TO BE OBSERVED AT THE QUEEN'S 


DrAwINnG Rooms. 


By Her Majesty’s Command. 

The Ladies who propose to attend Her 
Majesty’s Drawing Room are requested to 
bring with them to the Drawing Room two 
large cards, with their names clearly written 
thereon, one to be left with the Queen’s Page in at- 
tendance, and the other to be delivered to the 
Lord Chamberlain, who will announce the name to 
The Queen. 


PRESENTATIONS. 
The privilege of making presentations to The Queen 
at a Drawing Room is restricted to those Ladies who 
have themselves been previously presented to Her 


Majesty, and who are themselves present at the Drawing 
Room. 

Under such circumstances a Lady has the privilege of 
presenting one Lady only ata Drawing Room in addition 
to her Daughters or Daughters-in-law. 

This restriction does not apply to Ladies who, from 
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official position or other circumstances, are specially 
privileged to make presentations to Her Majesty. 

The Lady who proposes to present another must send 
in writing the name of such Lady to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office, two days previous to the Drawing Room, in 
order that the Lord Chamberlain may submit the Name 
to Her Majesty, when, if it be approved, Presentation 
Cards will be forwarded. 

Printed forms for this purpose can be obtained at the 
Lord Chamberiain’s Office. 

It is particularly requested that the Names of the 
Lady to be presented be very distinctly written on the 
Presentation Cards delivered to the Lord Chamberlain 
at the Drawing Room, in order that there may be no 
difficulty in announcing them to The Queen. 








[Elliott & Fry. 
THE EARL OF LATHOM. 


It is not expected that Gentlemen will present them- 
selves at a Drawing Room, except in attendance on the 
Ladies of their families. 

Any Gentleman who under these circumstances should 
desire to be presented to The Queen will observe the 
same regulations as are in force for Her Majesty’s 
Levees, 

The State Apartments will be open for the reception 
of Company coming to Court at Two o'clock. 


Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE, 


St. JAMEs’s PALACE, 


N.B.—The number of Presentations is limited to 200 
at any one Drawing Room. 




















A Levee by the Queen, or the Prince of 
Wales as her representative, is arranged in a 
similar way to a Drawing-room; but in the 
case of State Balls, Concerts and Garden 
Parties, the invitations emanate from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department. A State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace is very much 
restricted. A certain number of people must 
be invited, members of the Government, the 
hizh officers of state, members of the House 
of Lords, representatives of foreign powers, 
but after what may be termed the “ official 
list,” the selection must become difficult, as 
the number of guests are very limited. 
Bishops or high representatives of the 
Church are not invited, as it is assumed that 
a bishop would be out of place ata ball. The 
guests at a State Concert include the same 
official list, with the bishops added, and a 
larger number of non-official persons of dis- 
tinction. A Garden Party—an event of not 
great frequency—-is attended by a still larger 
number of non-official guests. The persons 
who attend these functions are not dis- 
appointed to see their names in the papers 
next day ; in fact publicity counts for a good 
deal in the matter. The publication of the 
names in their proper order is also arranged 
for by the Lord Chamberlain’s department. 

Whena Draw-  _ a 
ing-room or [) oe 4 
other Courtceree | 
monyisoverthe | sg : 
invitation cards 
are handed to the 
Court newsman 

-a position 
which is occu- 
pied by some de- 
serving reporter. 
He, in profes- 
sional parlance, 
“flimsies” the 
list of names and 
supplies them to 
the leading daily 
papers. He is 
paid for the list 
as “special news 
matter.” 

All these func- 
tions mean so 
much extra work 
thrown on the 
Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department, which, on occasions, expe- 
riences great pressure in dealing with the 
vast mass of correspondence which a Draw- 
ing-room or other ceremony involves. 





1l.M. BARGE MASTER, 
(State dress.) 
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The routine work of the department is 


very considerable. To begin with, it is 
charged with the maintenance of the royal 
palaces so far as the interior fittings and 





HER MAJESTY’S WATERMAN, 
(State dress.) 


contents are concerned, and, in conjunction 
with Her Majesty’s Office of Works, looks 
after the repairs and proper preservation of 
the fabrics. The royal palaces are, Bucking- 
ham Palace, Windsor Castle, Kensington 
Palace, St. James’s Palace, Hampton Court, 
Holyrood Palace and part of the Tower— 
the part which contains the royal jewels. 
To a lesser extent the department is also 
occupied with the Osborne and Balmoral 
residences, which are the personal property 
of the Queen. 

All the contents of these royal palaces, the 
furniture and fittings, the pictures and the 
decorations, the carpets and the plate, the 
linen and everything else, are purchased by 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department, which 
has to see that they are all maintained in a 
proper condition. A surveyor of pictures is 
specially appointed to watch over the artistic 
treasures which the palaces contain. 

Everyone connected with the services of 
which the Lord Chamberlain is the head, and 
they include many of those who are employed 
by the royal household, are paid by his de- 
partment. The officials under his control 
include the lords and grooms-in-waiting, the 
gentlemen ushers, the grooms of the privy 
chamber, grooms of the great chamber, 
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sergeants-at-arms, gentlemen- me -arms, the 
yeomen of the guard, the 
designated, state pages, pages of the presenc e, 
pages of the chamber, and pages of the back- 
stairs, each class of whom has their special 
duties to perform and their distinct uniforms. 

Then there is the Master of the Music, the 





Queen’s band, the Sergeant Trumpeter, and 
others, including the Queen’s bargemen and 


boatmen, of whom little is heard as the 
royal barge is not often used. The old 
barge is in South Kensington Museum, but 
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sub-dean, clerk of the closet and his deputies, 
the composer and the organist, and the chap- 
lains. The poet laureate would also be 
attached to the department, inasmuch as he 
would be paid by it, but since the death of 
Tennyson the nation has saved the muni- 
ficent sum of £72 a year by allowing the 
laureateship to remain vacant. 

The Lord Chamberlain takes charge of 
the Queen’s swans on the river. There are 
two hundred of the queenly birds on the 
Thames, between Hampton Court and Marsh 
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HER MAJESTY’S STATE BARGE AT VIRGINIA WATER. 


the shallop, a smaller barge, lies at Virginia 
Water. The last time it appeared in public 
was on the occasion of the visit of the Shah, 
when it carried that Eastern potentate down 
the river. 

So diverse are the subordinate branches of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office that they 
include the medical department of the 
household, the Queen’s physicians, the 
surgeons, the apothecaries, oculists, dentists 
and druggists nominally under its direction ; 
and also the Chapels Royal, with the dean, 


lock, Henley. The Dyer’s Company and the 
Vintner’s Company have also swans on the 
river, but the herds are distinguished by a 
special mark—the birds being marked on the 
bills. The Queen’s swans are looked after by 
a swanherd, and during Henley week, when 
the river is crowded, they are removed to 
a place of safety. 

We have not by any means exhausted the 
various and apparently incongruous subjects 
which come under the notice of the Lord 
Chamberlain. There is, for instance—to 
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mention another—the issue of patents to 
tradesmen, granting them permission to add 
to their signboard 
the coveted legend 

“ Purveyor by Spe- : 
cial Appointment to ae 
Her Majesty.” The 
patents are not dis- 
tributed indiscri- 
minately to anyone 
who executes a 
casual order, or 
has sample goods 
accepted. The 
tradesmen have to 
undergo a period 
of probation, and 
if they give every 
satisfaction, receive 
the patent of special 
appointment. Others how- 
ever have been in the habit 
of conferring the privilege 
upon themselves, and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office 
has no power to prevent 
them. The genuine holders 
of the patent have taken 
action recently to protect 
themselves against unwarranted use of the 
royal arms. 

A most important subordinate official in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and one who 
deserves special attention, is the examiner of 
plays. The position of this official provokes 
«a good deal of criticism, and has led to 
several parliamentary investigations. It is 
the duty of the examiner of plays to read the 
manuscript of every play—drama, opera, 
comic opera or burlesque, and pantomime— 
produced in the United Kingdom. It rests 
with him to decide whether the play is to be 
produced or not. Unless it receives his 
sanction, production would be held to be 
unlicensed and illegal, and those responsible 
for it would be heavily fined. 

The examiner has no easy task. He has 
to read about two hundred manuscripts a 
year, and burlesques, pantomimes, comic 
operas do not make interesting reading. 
It might save future disappointment if the 
examiner were able to check the career of 
some of the crude pieces submitted to him 
instead of merely judging them in their 
moral and political aspects. 

Each play which is altered, or to which 
additions are made, must also be submitted 
to the examiner to receive anew his sanction 
before production. The examiner examines 
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the titles as well as the text, and all changes 
in titles must be duly notified to him. The 
MSS. of new plays are retained by the Lord 
Chamberlain and bound in volumes for the 
dramatic library of the office. The plays 
are always licensed to managers of theatres 
and not to the author, who has no responsi- 
bility in the matter, and of whom the 
examiner has no official cognisance. 

Frequently single performances of plays 
in a provisional form take place for copy- 
right purposes, and such plays must also 
be licensed. The Lord. Chamberlain has 
no copyright jurisdiction, but without his ° 
licence copyright would be ineffectual as 
his sanction is required to legalise the 
representation of any new play at any 
theatre in Great Britain. The department 
does not discharge all these duties for 
nothing. Anyone who sends a play to be 
read has to pay fees: two guineas if the 
play runs to three acts or more, and one 
guinea for shorter pieces. 

The present examiner of plays—who 
recently succeeded to the post on the death 
of Mr. G. F.S. Pigott—is Mr. G. A. Redford, 
who has combined a business career as a 
bank manager with the exercise of literary 
tastes. Mr. Redford has been a close 
student of dramatic art for many years, and 
for some time before Mr. Pigott’s death had 
acted as assistant examiner. When the 
office fell vacant the names of various 
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authors and critics, who represented different 
schools, were suggested, but the Lord Cham- 
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berlain, without any hesitation, appointed 
Mr. Redford, who had the qualification that 
he represented no particular school, but held 
broad views, 
and combined 
with a wide 
knowledge of 
the drama, 
both at home 
and abroad, a 
well balanced 





mind and 
sound judg- 
ment — essen- 


tials for his 
difficult and 
responsible 
position. 

[t is held by 
some to be un- 
necessary to 
have any ex- 
wnination of 
plays before 
production, 
and otherscon- 
sider it an 
anomaly that 
the Lord 
Chamberlain, 
whose main 
functions are 
connected with 
Court ceremonies and the maintenance of 
royal palaces, should be the supreme authority 
for the licensing of plays. But when it is 
remembered that in former times it was with 
the sanction of royalty that actors were 
permitted to exercise their profession, that 
for many years the Court was the mainstay 
of the players, and that the Master of the 
Revels, who was an official of the Lord 
Chamberlain's department, was charged with 
the control of theatres and performers, it 
will be seen that the connection between 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department and 
theatres is a natural one and rests on a 
historical basis. 

The Lord Chamberlain always exercised 
the prerogative of the sovereign in such 
matters. First we find that the players were 
almost exclusively employed by the King, 
and followed him about the country as part 
of his retinue, and were sworn in like the 
other servants of the Court. Then permission 
was given to the actors to play for other 
people, but the Master of the Revels exercised 
complete control over the performances. 

There are records in the Lord Chamber- 
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lain’s office which show that about the year 
1628 he had power to license and close 
theatres and to inquire into the copyright 
of plays. In the reign of Charles II two 
patents were granted for theatres with the 
object of making dramatic entertainments 
the monopoly of certain favoured individuals, 
and for many years Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane were the only two theatres at 
which the legitimate drama could be played. 
The list of patent theatres was gradually 
enlarged. William III gave Betterton a 
patent ; Queen Anne granted a patent to 
the Italian Opera House; the Haymarket 
got its patent in 1731, and others quickly 
followed. The Lyceum patent dates from 
1809. 

The next important step in the history of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s association with 
theatres took place in the reign of George IT, 
when he was granted power to license all 
theatres within the city and liberties of 
Westminster. In 1843 his jurisdiction was 
extended to include all the old parliamentary 
beroughs of London, and there it remains. 
All the theatres in London, except those 
in outlying districts, such as the local 
Theatres at Camberwell and Hammersmith, 
are licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. He 
is also the licensing authority in towns 
where there is a royal residence, and in 
Dublin no theatre can be established except 
by royal letters patent. 

Up to 1878 the Lord Chamberlain had 
complete control over the structural part of 
all theatres in London. The plans of new 
theatres had to meet with his approval, and 
he enforced regulations with reference to the 
internal arrangements, the seating accom- 
modation, the facilities for entrances and 
exits, and precautions against fire. In 1878 
this power was handed over to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and is now exercised 
by its suceessor, the London County Council, 
which is the authority for licensing all the 
music halls and about seven theatres which 
are outside the area of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s jurisdiction. 

The Lord Chamberlain licensed theatres 
for many years before he examined plays, 
beyond exercising a general supervision over 
the performances. The position of the 
examiner of plays was created in 1737 in 
consequence of the political complexion of 
some of Gay’s plays. His Beggar's Opera 
gave offence in political quarters, and The 
Golden Pump and Polly were also objected 
to. Foote personated members of the 
Government on the stage, among others 
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Sir Robert Walpole, and it was this minister 
who was responsible for the establishment of 
the present system of examination. 

The main object of the examination is to 
protect the public against anything of a 
distinctly immoral character, and to prevent 
the production of anything which is calculated 
to give political otfence. The Lord Cham- 
berlain does not often interfere. If the 
examiner finds, on reading a play, passages 
which he considers of an objectionable 
character, he consults with the author or the 
manager of the theatre where it is proposed 
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to produce the play, and satisfactory modi- 
fications are made. 

Among the plays which have been rejected 
by the department may be mentioned Jack 
Sheppard and Oliver Twist and Camille, the 
latter was refused in 1853 and again in 1859, 
but has since been sanctioned, There is every 
reason to believe that the examiner of plays 
shows the greatest discretion. It is necessary 
for him to visit theatres to see that the plays 
do not undergo modifications by the intro- 
duction of “ gag” or otherwise, and the play- 
bills of all the theatres are sent every week to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office. The last not- 
able occasion in which the Lord Chamberlain 
interfered with a play for political reasons 
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was in the case of a song on the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, sung by Mr. Arthur 
Roberts at the Gaiety Theatre. It was 
thought that the song would give offence to 
Lord Randolph, who was not consulted about 
the matter. He was not in the country at 
the time, but there is reason to believe that 
he would himself have enjoyed the song 
rather than otherwise. 

In recent years two parliamentary com- 
mittees have carefully inquired into the way 
in which the Lord Chamberlain discharges 
his duties towards the drama and the theatres, 
and both found that this branch of his work 
was admirably carried out. Both committees 
recommended that the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chamberlain should not only be main- 
tained but extended. In 1866 a committee, 
which was presided over by Mr. Goschen, 
arrived at the conclusion that there should 
not be a double jurisdiction for the licensing 
of theatres and music halls, and recommended 
that, as the power of licensing could not be 
efficiently exercised by a subordinate autho- 
rity, “‘ It is desirable that it be placed in the 
hands of an officer of high position and 
dignity, and that the department of the 
Lord Chamberlain be so organised as to be 
able to deal with all music halls, saloons, and 
similar places of entertainment within the 
metropolis.” This recommendation was not 
carried out. 

The Lord Chamberlain was again put on 
trial in 1892, when an attack was made on 
the department by the London County 
Council, which aspired to secure the licensing 
of all theatres in London. Another com- 
mittee made another investigation, and called 
a large number of witnesses, including the 
head of the Lord Chamberlain’s department, 
the Hon. Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, the 
examiner of plays, lessees and managers of 
theatres, actors and critics, and opponents of 
the system of examining plays, and after 
hearing all this evidence the conclusion of 
the committee was: “ We cannot see any 
sufficient reason why the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chamberlain, which has so long been 
exercised, without failure or miscarriage, to 
the advantage of the public and protection 
of metropolitan theatres, and to the entire 
satisfaction, as we learn from the leaders of 
the theatrical profession, of all interested, 
should be interfered with, except that this 
jurisdiction should not only be maintained 
but extended to the theatres licensed by the 
County Council.” This recommendation has 
not yet been acted upon. 

Sir Spencer Ponsonby- Fane advocated 
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before this committee the creation of a de- 
partment which in London should have con- 
trol of the structural part of the theatres as 
well as the licensing, as the Lord Chamber- 
lain formerly had, and which should also 
control the structure of all the theatres 
throughout the country, leaving the licenses 
outside the metropolis to the local autho- 
rities. 

Many and varied as are the functions of 
the Lord Chamberlain to-day his position in 
former times was a still more important one. 
He was a member of the Government, 
and to him was confided the duty of en- 
dorsing on all petitions presented to the 


council.” We are told that he “ presenteth, 
chargeth and dischargeth all such persons as 
be of the king’s household, except all such 
officers of household as minister for any 
victual for the king’s mouth or for his 
chambers, for all those take their charge at 
the green cloth in the counting-house ; item, 
he hath the punishing of all them that are 
belonging to the chamber for any offence or 
outrage, saving the right of the counting- 
house in checking them for their vacation, 


or for lack of records or misrecording, or 


for loss of torches, napery, cups, wood or 
such other stuff coming from the Treasure 
chamber.” 
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king his majesty’s answers. He was fre- 
quently the organ through which the sove- 
reign communicated his desires to the 
council or Parliament. He had also power 
to punish all the king’s servants when they 
did wrong. 

There have been chamberlains, as far back 
as there were kings, with organised courts. 
Mention is made of a chamberlain in the 
reign of King John, and we find a quaint 
account given of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
duties in an order issued by Edward IV. 
He is described as “a chamberlain for the 
king in household, the great officer sitting 
in the king’s chamber, and when it requireth 
for matters to be communed of the king’s 


The duties of the chamberlain are 
minutely described in this curious document. 
Among other things “this chamberlain is 
busily to search and oversee the king's 
chamber, and the estate made therein, to be 
according, first, for all the array belonging 
to his proper royal person; for his proper 
beds; for his proper board at meal-times ; 
for the diligent doing in serving thereof to 
his honour and pleasure ; to assign canners, 
cupbearers, servers, physicians, almoners, 
knights, or other worshipful estates of the 
towel and of the basin ; Esquires of the Body 
to be attendant.” The account given in the 
document referred to of the duties of the 
chamberlain at this remote period is not 
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very clear, but serves to show the great 
importance attached to the office. 

The Lord Chamberlains have been always 
chosen from among the greatest families in 
the country. Noblemen of the highest rank, 
bearers of historic names, and men who have 
been of great service to the nation have 
held the position. The position has to some 
extent run in families, as we find the same 
names appearing in different reigns. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the best 
known chamberlains were Lord William 
Howard of Effingham and the Earl of 
Sussex. The Earls of Pembroke were 
well known chamber- 
lains under different 
monarchs. One 
Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke, who wascham- 
berlain to Charles I, 
was notable for his 
unconventional _ be- 
haviour and irascible 
temper. He was con- 
tinually using his 
staff, not as an em- 
blem of his power, 
but as an instrument 
for correction to keep 
the other officers in 
order. It was said 
of him that he broke 
many wiser heads 
than his own. He 
also sometimes broke 
his staff while ad- 
ministering punish- 
ment with it. 

Among the cham- 
berlains in the reigns 
of the Georges were 
leaders of the nobility 
such as the Duke of 
Devonshire, Ear] 
Granville, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, the Duke of Montrose, 
the Duke of Portland, and the Earl of 
Hertford. Queen Victoria has had a long 
list of Lord Chamberlains, as there have 
been many changes of Government during 
her reign. The Lord Chamberlain changes 
with every administration as do other leading 
officers of the Queen’s household—including 
the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse, 
the Lords-in-Waiting, the Captain of the 
Yeoman of the Guard, and the Captain of 
the corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Lord Carrington was the Lord Chamber- 
lain under the late Liberal Government, and 
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was, with Viscount Sydney, the only occupant 
of the position for many years who had 
not been an Earl, but that distinction was 
conferred upon him on leaving office. Lord 
Carrington was noteworthy in another re- 
spect, Inasmuch as he combined the duties 
of a County Councillor with that of Lord 
Chamberlain. He was a leading member of 
one of the most democratic bodies in the 
country, and on the day when he might, 
in company with labour representatives, be 
visiting working-mens’ allotments, or in- 
specting fire stations as chairman of the 
Fire Brigade committee, he might in the 
evening be dining 
with her Majesty the 
Queen. 

It was often re- 
marked by Lord 
Carrington—who 
knew something 
about trades - union 
wages —that the 
Queen was a model 
employer. The sub- 
ordinate employés 
and servants whom 
he as Lord Chamber- 
lain controlled, were 
paid on a_ liberal 
seale; and all of 
the Queen’s servants 
are entitled to a 
pension when old age 
incapacitates them 
from further service. 

The present Lord 
Chamberlain, the 
Earl of Lathom, has 
the distinction of 
having served the 
Queen three times 
in the same capacity. 
No one during the 
Queen’s reign, or for 
many years previously, has been called to 
the office during three different adminis- 
trations. The Earl of Lathom—who had 
held other household appointments _ pre- 
viously—was the Lord Chamberlain during 
the short Conservative Government of 
1885; he held the position from 1886 to 
1892, during which time the Jubilee cele- 
brations took place, when the duties were 
exceptionally heavy and the department 
was taxed to the utmost, but the Lord 
Chamberlain had the satisfaction of seeing 
the great ceremonies successfully carried 
out, 
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ERE we are at last, Ken, and 
there’s Beryl on the look- 
out for us!” 

Thus my former school- 
fellow, Brian Matterson, as 
he reined, up the buggy at 

the gate of a picturesque veranda-fronted 

house—his South African home, whither [| 
had come to pay him a long visit, and “ look 
about me,” as he put it. The house stood 
against a background of wild and romantic 
bush scenery. Not for this, however, had 

I eyes at that moment ; only for the person- 

ality which was framed, as it were, within 

the profusion of white cactus blossoms which 
overhung the garden gate. 

“Well, Beryl,” he sung out, “ here’s my 
old school-chum, safe andsound! Give him 
a cool chair on the stoep and a ditto drink, 
while I see tothe outspanning, and to things 
in general.” 

Now I, Kenrick Holt, who do this tale 
unfold, am by nature a reticent animal, and 
own to a holy horror of being taken for a 
susceptible one. Wherefore I had refrained 
from questioning Brian on the way up as to 
the outward appearance orinner characteristics 
of the sister who kept house for him; nor 
had he for his part volunteered overmuch 
information on the subject. 

But it would be idle to pretend I had not 
been indulging, and that mightily, in all 
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sorts of speculation within my own mind. 
Yet, now that I beheld her, my first impres- 
sion of Beryl Matterson was a strange ming- 
ling of interest and disappointment. ‘Tall, 
and very graceful of carriage, she stood 
there with outstretched hand of welcome. 
The tint of the smooth satin skin was that of 
a dark woman, yet she had eyes of a rich 
violet blue—large, deep, thoughtful—and her 
abundant brown hair was drawn back in a 
wavy ripple from the temples. 

But that- her glance, so straight and 
scrutinising as it met mine, became melting 
and tender as it rested upon Brian, I should 
have set her down as of a cold disposition, 
and withal a trifle too resolute for a woman. 
especially for one of her age. As it was I] 
did not know what to think. She did not 
bear much resemblance to Brian either, who, 
though also tall and handsome, was very 
dark ; yet I suspected his was the gentler 
disposition of the two. 

Presently she proposed to show me around 
the garden, and some tiny ostrich chicks she 
was trying to bring up. 

‘“* How long is it since you saw Brian last, 
Mr. Holt ?” she said, as we strolled between 
high quince hedges spangled with yellow 
fruit, while overhead, among the fig-trees, 
sheeny-winged birds flashed to and fro, 
whistling melodiously. 

“ Just ten years. And most of that time 
has not been good, as far as T was concerned. 
The financial crash that forced me to leave 
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school when I did kept me for years in a 
state of sedentary drudgery for a pittance. 
Something was saved from the wreck at last, 
and set me free to cast about for some more 
congenial form of occupation.” 

She looked interested as she listened. The 
face which I had thought hard grew soft, 
sympathetic, wholly alluring. Then we 
talked about other things, and to my 
inquiries relating _— 
to this new land— 
new to me, that is 
—Beryl gave ready ‘ 
reply. 

“ You will have 
to return’ the 
favour, Mr. Holt,” 
she said, with a 
smile. ‘There are 
many things I shall 
ask you about by- 
and-bye. After all, 
one is a good deal 
outside the world 
living this sort of 
life.” 

On regaining the 
house we found 
Brian, who had 
just returned from 
counting in the 
flocks. He was 
not alone. Two 
Kafirs, tall, finely- 
built savages, their 
blankets and_per- 
sons coloured terra- 
cotta red with 
ochre, stood at the 
steps of the stoep 
conversing with 
him, the mellow 
bass of their sonor- 
ous language, and 
their far from un- 
graceful appear- 
ance and attitude, 
lending yet another 
picturesque __ele- 
ment to the rich 
unfamiliarity of the surroundings. They, 

-however, were just taking leave, bestowing 
upon us a quick inquisitive glance and a 
farewell salutation as they turned away. 

“Two more of Kuliso’s wandering lambs, 
Beryl,” said Brian, with a significant laugh, 
as we joined him. “Yet none of ours, or 
sheep either, have wandered this time, so 
I suppose we ought to consider ourselves 
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fortunate. The count is correct. Well, 
Ken, have you seen all the ‘lions’ within 
hail? By the way, I’m afraid one of the 
vicissitudes common in this country has 
deferred supper for a little. We cannot do 
better than sit out here, so long.” 

There were cosy cane chairs on the stoep, 
and we sat chatting. 

“Who is Kuliso ?” I asked presently. 

Brian laughed. 
“One of the chiefs 
8 of the Hlambi location 
a just east of us. A 
' shocking bad hat per- 
sonally, and his clan 
consists of ‘prize’ 
thieves and cattle- 
lifters.” 

“But you, Miss 
Matterson,” I went 
on—“is it safe for 
you to go about alone 
as you do among such 
neighbours ? Do you 
carry no weapon ? ” 

A glance of under- 
standing, humorous 
withal, passed between 

brother and sister. 
“Beryl is just 
about a dead shot, 
* Ken,” said the 
e », former quietly. 
=y-  “Buteven then, 
what can one do 
against a num- 
ber, and that one 
a ” 





“A woman you 
were going to say, 
Mr. Holt,” came 
that equable, re- 
solute voice that 
had already begun 
to charm me. 

“Ta, hat” 
laughed _‘ Brian. 
“Are you afraid 
to throw up your 
hat in the air, 
Ken, now, as we sit? But never mind. It 
wouldn’t be fair to spoil that new ‘ smasher ’ 
of yours. Look now!” 

With the words he had sent his own hat 
whirling on high. Just as it rested station- 
ary for a fraction of a second at its highest 
flight there was a sharp report at my side, 
the hat gave a spasmodic jerk like a live 
thing, and began to fall. But before it 
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touched ground there was another report. 
Struck again, it gave a leap and went 
skimming away to reach the ground in 
sidelong flight. 

“ Magnificent!” burst from me. Beryl 
had not moved. But for the still smoking 
six-shooter in her hand I could hardly believe 
she had fired. Brian, however, had sprung 
from his seat to retrieve the hat. 

“Call that nothing, Ken?” he cried, 
pointing to two clear bullet-holes, one 
through the brim, the other through the 
crown. “ Good thing it wasn’t yours, eh ?” 

“Tt’s too bad of you, Brian, making me 
show off in that way. I can’t think why I 
did it,” said Beryl. “Now I must go and 
see to things inside, or you two poor hungry 
creatures will get nothing to eat to-night.” 

She disappeared, and as the playful, 
chiding tone, the merrily deprecatory glance 
remained in my mind, I realised a strange 
impression. It seemed that all in a moment 
she had thrown aside that outer crust of 
reserve Which she had worn for my benefit, 
and underneath I could descry the real 
Beryl Matterson. And into a very sweet 
and alluring personality did my gaze seem 
to penetrate. 

I have dwelt upon the events of that first 
evening because upon such are one’s first 
impressions invariably based. 

Mine, however, as regarded Beryl Matter- 
son, were destined to be almost entirely 
reversed. By the time I had been a week 
beneath the same roof I found myself 
marvelling how I could ever have thought 
Brian’s sister cold, reticent, disappointing, 
for now life apart from her presence seemed 
a hopeless blank. To such a pass had 
things come. 

The time that followed was _ idyllic. 
When I was not accompanying Brian upon 
his rides or walks on stock supervision or 
sport intent, I would inveigle Beryl forth on 
the plea of being put au courant with the 
flora and fauna of the country. Nor was the 
plea a fictitious one, for I had always been a 
bit of a naturalist ; and now, with such a com- 
panion, and a congenial taste in common—— 
Ah, those long rides, the glorious sense of 
freedom, the exhilaration of the atmosphere, 
the deep, unclouded blue, the rolling bush 
country, earth, air, foliage, all athrill with 
pulsating life, animal or insect life, never 
silent, never for a moment still—small wonder 
that those days should go by as in a very 
dream of paradise ! 

“You are looking twice as well as when 
you first came to us, Kenrick,” Beryl said 
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one day as we two had reined in our horses 
at a spot where a glowing, magnificent 
panorama stretched away on every side. “ It 
is no wonder in air like this. Come, we must 
be going home now. No, not that way,” she 
added hurriedly. 

I wondered at the tone; it had become 
sad and constrained. I obeyed, however, 
without a word; but as I turned my horse 
from the deep kloof into which I had been 
about to lead the way, a white object down 
among the trees beneath caught my gaze, 
and it bore a strange resemblance to a grave- 
stone. 

This idyllic life ran on to weeks—to 
months. And I—well, I was very content 
to let it run on, tranquil, sweet, undisturbed. 

* * * * * 

We were seated together on the stoep, 
Beryl and I. She was in a strange mood to- 
night—anxious and troubled. We had got 
upon a very sympathetic and confidential 
footing by now, and to-night I meant to 
speak out. It was a great opportunity, too, 
for Brian was away, having started early in 
the afternoon to ride over to a trading store 
in the Hlambi location. But there was 
something in Beryl’s manner that made me 
resolve to defer it. 

“Do you believe in instincts, in presenti- 
ments, Kenrick ?” she said. 

“ Well, in a way, yes,” I answered. “ But 
you are in a strangely disturbed vein, dear. 
Won't you tell me what it is about ?” 

She turned her face to me. The moon, 
full upon it, showed it to be a troubled one 
indeed. I thought I detected a little shiver. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn't,” she said. 
“T am feeling as I have felt once before— 
only once—as I felt on the night my brother 
George was murdered.” 

It was my turn to look startled. 

“Murdered! By whom ?” 

“By Kafirs. Did Brian never tell you ? 
Ah, well! the subject is not one we talk 
about unnecessarily, you may be sure. It 
was this way. Poor George was rather a 
troublesome, reckless boy. One evening he 
was out trying to get a shot at a buck, when 
he came upon a lot of Kafir girls gathering 
firewood in the kloof. It was a favourite 
spot for finding a bushbuck, and he was 
annoyed that the girls should be_ there, 
scaring the game, as he thought. He told 
them to clear out, but they only laughed at 
him, so he pointed his gun at them, thinking 
to frighten them. Still they laughed and 
wouldn’t move, and then—the gun went off, 
of course by accident. Five of them were 
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hit, and three died of the wounds, for the 
shot-barrel was loaded with heavy buckshot. 
Oh, it was dreadful ! 

“No sooner had the boy returned home, 
all pale and scared, than the Kafirs came 
swarming up, armed with kerries and asse- 
gais, and demanded that he should be given 
up to them; and what made it worse was 
that the girls were of the family of Kuliso, 
the chief. The situation was terrible. All 
their worst instincts aroused, these savages 
clamoured louder and louder that my brother 
should be given up to their vengeance, 
threatening over and over again to massacre 
us all in the event of refusal. 

“ Our father, who was alive then, was held 
in the greatest possible respect among them ; 
but for a long time even he could do nothing 
to pacify them, for all his promises that the 
boy should be given up to the police, and 
would be tried as any other homicide, seemed 
of no avail. Some of themselves should be 
deputed to bear a message from him to the 
nearest police post, and meanwhile the others 
could see that no attempt was made to 
smuggle the boy away. 

“This was at last agreed to. The police 
rode out and George was taken to prison. 
He was tried, and—acquitted, on the ground 
that the affair was an accident, as indeed 
it was. But the opinion of everybody was 
that it would have been far better had he 
received some punishment— been sent to 
prison for a time. The Kafirs were not 


satisfied. He had escaped justice. They 
murmured — and their murmurs’ were 
ominous. My father was advised to send 


George away, but he made presents to the 
relatives of the girls and thought the affair 
settled. 

“Then one evening George did not 
return home. Search was made, and he 
was found—murdered ; and the place where 
he was found was that kloof I did not want 
to ride through the other day. And it was 
just such an evening as this.” 

“Then it was a tombstone I saw ? 

“Not exactly. Only a memorial stone to 
mark the spot. Oh, I cannot sit still! Let 
us be doing something—something.” 

She rose, and began to pace nervously up 
and down. That sort of thing is catching. 
That Beryl, the courageous, the fearless, the 
strong-nerved, should be thus thrown off 
her balance! Something of a cold creep 
seemed to steal over my own nerves. The 
night was strangely still ; even the bird and 
insect voices were hushed, but every now 
and then the silence would be broken by the 
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dismal moaning and stamping of a herd of 
vattle gathered round the slaughter-place 
behind the waggon-shed. 

“ And this happened—— ?” I queried. 

“Twelve years ago. Kuliso and his clan 
got more than a hint to move somewhere 
else, but now they are back again, and for 
months past I have been in dread when 
Brian has returned late at night.” 

“ But they have—taken their revenge,” I 
hazarded. 

She shook her head. 

“ Justice was not done, they say, and the 
victims were three—— Ah!” 

Only that exclamation and a slight start. 
A less strong-nerved woman would have 
screamed, for a dark figure stood before us, 
seeming to have risen out of the very earth. 

It was that of a Kafir—an old man, 
withered and bent. A rapid colloquy took 
place, so hurried that I could not catch a 
word. Beryl turned to me, and in her face, 
her tone, her gesture, was a very whirlwind 
of apprehension, of frenzied despair. 

“ Kenrick, saddle the horses, quick. Get 
your revolver—and—come !” 

Before I had time to lead forth two of the 
fastest horses Beryl herself stood at the 
stable door, equipped for our expedition, 
whatever it might be. Dumela—such was 
the old Kafir’s name—had told her something 
under promise of strict secrecy. He was 
reliable. Brian had saved his life once when 
he was bitten by a puff-adder. 

This explanation given, Beryl would say 
no more, and we fared forth, we two, into 
the moonlit bush. And soon I saw whither 
we were wending—straight for the valley 
where I had seen the white stone. 

Heavens ! the sickening, creeping mystery 
of that night, the weird, boding awe of it, 
as we rode through the black gloom of over- 
hanging scrub, the sharp contrast of its 
blackness with the vivid glare of the full 
moon accentuated tenfold—the ghostly cliffs 
frowning down as upon a scene from Dante. 

And now we drew near the dread hollow 

—the site of that other tragedy—and as we 
entered its bushy portal the silence was 
intense, and the very atmosphere seemed to 
take on a damp chill as that of a vault. 

I could not see the face of my companion 
as she led the way. While endeavouring to 
obtain some glimpse of it my glance fell 
upon something in front—a white, square 
object—a stone. Surely the stone I had 
discerned from above ? Not at this, however, 
was Beryl’s horse trembling and shying so 
wildly. Ah, no, not at this. 
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There was no mistaking what lay before 
us. The inanimate human form is possessed 
of an eloquence all its own. Dark upon the 
shimmer of the moonlit earth this one lay, 
the white face staring upward to the sky 
—the face of brother and friend—Brian 
Matterson! And the same instinct flashed 
through us both—that it was a dead face. 

Never, if I live a thousand years, shall I 
forget the whirl of rage and horror and 
erief that convulsed me at that moment, 
turning me half dazed. Beryl, however, had 
slid from her saddle and was beside the 
prostrate form. No cry had escaped her, 
only a quick half-stifled gasp. In a moment 
I was beside her, having taken the precaution 
to secure both horses. 

“Dead!” she uttered, having raised the 
head with infinite tenderness of touch. 
“ Dead—murdered! He, too, murdered !” 

I don’t know which feeling was upper- 
most within my mind at that moment— 
horror at the discovery, or awe of the strange 
unnatural calmness wherewith she accepted 
the frightful and heartrending situation. 

“Tn the same way, too—in the same way,” 
she went on. “See!” 

I bent down. The dead features were 
swollen and staring. A noosed reim had 
been twisted round the neck, compressing it 
tightly. Not this, however, had been the 
cause of death. The grass around and 
beneath the body glistened with a dark wet 
stain. On the dead man’s clothing above 
the heart was a clean cut, from which blood 
was still welling. He had been stabbed to 
the heart—stabbed with an assegai right 
through the body. 

No cry—no burst of agony—escaped the 
lips of Beryl as, having gently lowered the 
inanimate head, she rose to her feet. But 
as she stood there, her tall form drawn to 
its full height, the expression of her counte- 
nance was so awful, so blasting in its fury 
of hate and despair and menace, thet even 
in that moment of grief and horror I 
almost recoiled from her. Heavens! would 
her grief in its reaction take the intensity 
of this overmastering impulse of hate and 
revenge? If so, it seemed that no brain 
could stand it. 

“Come,” she said, moving to the side of 
her horse. 

* But—can we leave—him ?” I urged. 

Was it a laugh—blood-curdling, maniacal 
—or was it the snarl of a bereaved wild 
beast ? 

“ We can leave him—now. First—justice,” 
she said. “Come !” 
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Gaining her saddle without my aid, she 
led the way from that fatal and accursed 
spot. But it was the opposite way to that 
by which we had come. No word did she 
utter until we had gained the high ridge at 
the head of the kloof, and we sat in our 
saddles gazing forth upon the more open 
country beyond. 

Before us, the shadowy veldt, stretching 
away in moonlit dimness, was lit up here and 
there by twinkling points of light, over which 
hung a misty glow. These were the fires in 
the Hlambi location, whence ever and again 
in humming waves of sound came a weird 
rhythmical chant, to a strange stamping 
accompaniment, varied now and again by the 
howling of dogs or the shrill laughter of 
women. The savages were enjoying them- 
selves in uproarious merrymaking. 

No word had my companion spoken 
hitherto ; now the words which she did say 
were of such import that I knew the chances 
were a hundred to one against either of us 
living to see the light of another day. Yet 
so potent was the influence of. this terrible 
vendetta that I did not even remonstrate 
with Beryl on the score of her unparalleled 
rashness. I seemed carried along in spite of 
myself. 


The Hlambi huts—beehive-shaped, yellow- 
thatched--lay clustering in the moonlight, 
spreading over the veldt far and wide. 
Innumerable they seemed, and from the dark 
mimosa-stockaded enclosures came now and 
then a bleat, or the trumpet-like sneeze of a 
goat, and the sweet night air was unfre srant 
with the mingled odour of kine and wood 
smoke, and the musky reek of ochre-greased 
Kafir humanity. 

Most of the merrymakers had departed to 
their distant kraals, but here dark groups 
stood around, gazing in muttered wonder 
upon this strange apparition of two whites 
riding into their midst at such a time of 
night, and one of those whites a woman. 

Formidable, too, they looked, those 
astonished and staring savages, many of 
them tall, well-nigh gigantic of frame, the 
rolling white of their eyeballs plain in the 
moonlight as they stood and gazed. 

“Where is Kuliso? Where is_ the 
chief ?” 

The tone was firm, clear, audible to all. 
The Kafirs looked at each other. 

“Au! That is his house, wmlungase.* 
But—it is night.” 


* “White woman,” or more colloquially, ‘ lady.” 
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And the speaker pointed to a large hut 
standing among a group. 

“Request him to come forth. I would 
talk with him,” went on my companion, 
speaking fluently in their own language, of 
which I, by this time, hac picked up more 
than a smattering. 

There was muttered hesitation, disse tisfac- 
tion among the men as we turned and headed 
straight for the hut they had pointed out, 
they following a short distance behind. The 
chief did not care to see visitors in this way 
and at such a time, was the gist of their 
objections. 

3ut just then two Kafirs emerged from 
one of the huts and stood in front of us, 
gazing at us suspiciously. It needed not the 
murmur of surprise, of deference, to tell us 
the identity of one of these. Then my 
companion spoke. 

“T see you, Kuliso. 
Kuliso ?” 

He thus addressed uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. He was a tall, broad, finely- 
built man, rather heavily bearded. His face 
was a strong one, with its lofty forehead 
and air of command. But it was a crafty 
face, and unreliable. 

“Walk, Kuliso. Walk in front of me!” 

Then, indeed, the chief’s start of amazc 
ment was undisguised and genuine. A 
command — addressed to him—and by a 
woman! But that unerring revolver covered 
him. ‘There was no escape ; and again that 
word-—this time more short and crisp— 

“ Walk, Kuliso !” 

Tc chief looked—looked at the deadly 
weapon—at the face of she who held it. 
Then he—walked. 

I, too, had caught a glimpse of that face. 
Could it be the same whose sweet proud 
beauty had held my heart ? Now it was 
the face of a fiend—a ruthless, unswerving, 
vengeful fiend. Seeing it thus, I scarcely 
wondered that this great savage, the chief of 
a large section of a powerful tribe, should 
docilely obey its compelling force to the 
extent of walking forth alone, unarmed, 
from among his hundreds of turbulent 
followers, and that at the behest of one 
individual—a woman. 

Then I required all my attention for what 
followed. 

The Kafirs who had first talked with us 
had run swiftly back to the huts; now I 


What is the news, 


saw them and others swarming forward, and 

in the moonlight the glint of assegais. They 

had returned to arm themselves. 
It was an awful moment. 


Every nerve 





within me thrilled, tingled, as, revolver 
gripped, ! half turned my horse, to check, 
if possible, the onrushing mass. In a 
moment we should be cut to pieces. We 
were but two. Nothing could save us. 

But Beryl, whose eyes were never removed 
for a moment from her august captive, 
whose weapon never deflected from covering 
his form, cried— 

“The first spear thrown means the death 
of Kuliso !” 

Her voice, clear and incisive, rose above 
the wild bass hubbub of furious voices. A 
dead silence fell; the forward rush became 
a foot’s pace, for they knew she would keep 
her word. 

Never shall I forget that scene: the tall 
form of the savage chieftain stalking sullenly 
before that pitiless weapon; the resolute, 
ruthless figure of that beautiful and terrific 
avenger of blood, sitting erect as she paced 
her horse forward with firm controlling rein, 
and I, half turned back in my saddle, with 
revolver pointed at the advancing crowd of 
exasperated barbarians. 

And now a weird, low, long-drawn cry 
seemed to float along upon the midnight 
veldt, caught up, echoed forth from point to 
point. Was it a rallying cry? If so, the 
Whole location would be upon us directly, 
and-——we were but two—death, sudden, 
swift, violent, would be our portion. Yet at 
that moment my mind held but two thoughts 
—~admiration for the intrepidity which had 
prompted this undertaking, and the sense of 
« compelling force which was stronger than 
myself—that force, Beryl. 

We seemed to be moving in a dream—a 
nightmare. Again we were deep down in 
the fatal hollow. Once more I saw the 
murdered face, swollen and ghastly, staring 
upward to the broad, full moon. With 
nerves at the utmost tension, I cxpected 
momentarily to hear the shot that should 
send the Hlambi chief to join his murdered 
victim. Still, all was dead silence save for 
the tread of the horses. 

Then came a stealthy rustle of leaves. 
Dark sinuous forms sprang forth into the 
glade. A huge savage, naked, ochre-stained, 
was poising a heavy knobkerne, for a throw, 
then with a whizz it left his hand. At that 
distance he could not miss his aim—that aim 
Beryl. Instinctively I drove in the spurs, 
standing up in the stirrups, arm upraised to 
catch or ward off the murderous club. A 
jarring, roaring crash, the blaze as of a 
million fires, then—no more. 

* * * * * 
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“Hush, do not talk yet! It is too 
soon.” 

A hand was laid upon my forehead, 
another smoothed the pillows. Bending over 
me was the face which had been my com- 
panion in the life during months—in 
imagination throughout my delirium. The 
deep violet-blue eyes were infinitely tender 
now, the serene face soft and pitiful. 

“Tt was—only my delirium, then? It 
was not true?” But as I gasped out the 
question, for I was very weak, my glance 
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* You knew, then ? ” 

“T knew from the very first. Besides, 
IZenrick ”’-—with a smile half sad, half arch 
“ you have been delirious, remember.” 

Afterwards I learned the sequel to that 
terrible night. Old Dumela, fearful for our 
safety, had warned our neighbours. By a 
farther piece of good fortune a patrol of 
mounted police was making its rounds, and 
had arrived in the very nick of time, to 
disperse the hostile crowd, and to save Beryl] 
in desperation from executing summary 








‘¢¢ Hush, do not talk yet!’” 


lighted on the black heaviness of the attire. 
Then I knew that it was true. 

“Don’t talk any more or you will never 
get well. And you must get well.” 

Something in the tone spoke volumes. 

“And then you will leave me, Beryl. I 
don’t want to get well.” 

What a look that was that came into her 
face! She bent her sweet lips to my ear and 
whispered— 

“ Dear, I will not leave you even then— 
unless you wish.” 

“* Never ?” 

“* Never—I have only you left.” 


justice upon Kuliso—a deed which would 
have been fraught with most disastrous 
consequences. For Kuliso, when judicially 
examined, was discharged, owing to in- 
sufficiency of evidence, not, however, before 
certain of his kinsfolk, anxious for the 
chief’s safety, had denounced the actual 
murderers of Brian Matterson. These, three 
in number, suffered the extreme penalty in 
due course. 

Now I, Kenrick Holt, speaking selfishly, 
declare that the outcome of that terrible 
vendetta was good, for Beryl kept her 
word. What more need I say ? 
























DUSK IN WINTER. 


ALTHOUGH the leaf is on the tree, 

The bird’s song sleeping in his throat, 
The bud is born for Spring to see, 

And Love in Spring shall hear the note. 
Thus Winter is a granary 

That hoards for April rare delight — 
The velvet lawn, the scented dawn, 

And thrushes musical at night. 


Thrice happy they who ever keep 

Their hearts aglow by Summer’s beam, 
And waiting for the snowdrop find 

In longer dusk a sweeter dream ! 


Too bright the lamp for perfect rest— 
Oh, leave me in the dark awhile, 

To hear the beat of lost Love’s breast, 
And clearlier see her tender smile. 

The room is full of Long Ago, 
And joy it is to watch again 

Those eyes were born some changing morn 
When sunshine married with the rain. 


Thrice happy they who ever keep 
Their hearts aglow by Summer’s beam, 
And waiting for the snowdrop find 
In longer dusk a sweeter dream ! 
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ON HIS MAJESTY’S IMPERIAL 


AT SEA WITH THE GERMAN EMPEROR: 
YACHT, 


THE “HOHENZOLLERN.” * 


By Frora KLICcKMANN. 


3] HEY that go down to the sea 
in ships ” have always had a 
special fascination for the 
inhabitants of our little 
island. The sea has, of 
necessity, been for so long 
our highway that we are sometimes apt to 
forget that there are other nations who are 
equally at home upon the ocean, and who have 
at their command as great facilities for water 
as for land traffic. 








Fortunately for us all, the present watch- 
word of Evrope is Peace. Therefore we need 
not enlarge on the comparative strength of 
the English and German navies. Men and 
ironclads mean much when one’s country and 
home have to be protected, but happily we 
are now only concerned with the social side 
of the Emperor of Germany’s fleet, and this 
naturally centres in his Majesty's Imperial 
yacht, the Hohenzollern. 

With the exterior of this magnificent 
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Every country in Europe has some portion 
of the sea belonging to it with the exception 
of Switzerland, and Switzerland is so busy 
with American and English tourists that, 
after all, it is possible she finds mountains 
and waterfalls as much as she can manage, 
without having a navy to support. Patriotic 
pride, to say nothing of the eternal verities, 
makes us insist that our English navy is the 
finest in the world, yet it does not blind us 
to the fact that we are closely related to 
another country whose navy may well excite 
envy and admiration. 

* The copyrights of the illustrations to this article 


are strictly reserved by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden, 
Ltd, 
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THE ‘‘ HONENZOLLERN.” 


vessel many English people are quite familiar. 
No boat is hailed with greater delight during 
the Cowes “week” than the stately Hohen- 
zollern, when, accompanied by a small fleet 
of ironclads, it brings the popular young 
Emperor to our shores on his annual visit to 
his royal relatives ; and the zest with which 
he enters in our national pastime of yachting 
makes him an ever welcome visitor. 

But although the white bulwarks of the 
Hohenzollern have long ago ceased to be a 
nine days’ wonder to us, very few people have 
any knowledge of the vessel beyond the 
external aspect. Naturally the Kaiser cannot 
keep open house to any and all who may 
desire to board his vessel; in fact, so large a 
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number of applicants are there who crave to 
be privileged to make a tour: of inspection 
that he only allows the vessel to be visited 
under exceptional circumstances. 

The Wrypsor MaGazineE is_ therefore 
particularly sensible of the honour conferred 
upon it by the Kaiser, in having received his 
Majesty’s special permission to take photo- 


Gevien 


Perhaps nothing impresses one more 
strongly when on board than the splendid 
physique and admirable deportment of the 
crew generally, while the excellent perform- 
ances of the band of the ship are famous. 

Of course it need hardly be said that the 
most exquisite cleanliness, neatness, and 
order prevails, and the discipline is perfect ; 
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graphs of the interior for reproduction in its 
pages. 

Our first illustration is of the Hohenzollern 
itself. She hes a displacement of 4000 tons, 
and is engined up te 9000 horse power. Her 
crew consists of about 330 officers and men, 
under Rear-Admiral Baron von Senden, a 
distinguished commander, 


but one should also add that both officers 
and men display the utmost courtesy on 
every occasion, and prove that the well-known 
maxim “Manners maketh the man” is an 
axiom which is faithfully followed by the 
sons of the Fatherland. 

The most beautiful of the meny beau- 
tiful apartments on the Hohenzollern is that 
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known as the Blue Saloon. It forms the 
reception-room, and is the scene of many 
brilliant gatherings. It is upholstered 
throughout in blue and white brocade (a fatal 
combination for the photographer, as the 
camera immediately reduces it all to white !). 
The walls are covered with silk tapestry in 
the same colours. 

The Dining Saloon always excites the 
admiration of the Emperor’s guests. It is 
the largest of all the state apartments, and 
eighty persons can with ample ease dine in 
it at one time. It contains ten tables, each 
of which has comfortable accommodation 
for eight people. The ceiling of this room 
is an artistic scheme of pale fawn and gold, 
which has a peculiarly effective and delicate 
appearance at night when lit up with the 
innumerable electric lights. 

Flowers are here in abundance, as indeed 
they are everywhere on board. Large 
gloxinias surrounded by maidenhair fern, 
and growing in silver bowls, seem to be the 
general favourites for the time being, and 
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some choice hydrangeas are also conspicuous 
for their magnificent heads of bloom, standing 
against a background of palms and other 
tropical foliage. 

The Emperor’s bedroom is in keeping with 
the magnificence of the other state rooms. 
The bedstead, which is of aluminium, is 
hung with dove-coloured satin, and the 
furnishings of the room are in the same 
tone. The splendid specimens of birdseye 
maple used in this room are particularly 
worthy of remark; and the whole room is 
rich in tasteful adornment. 

It is well-nigh impossinle to do more than 
refer generally to the many other rooms on 
board, which are used in connection with 
the Emperor and his suite, but it should 
be said that the splendour and convenience 
are by no means confined to the state 
rooms. 

The officers have the most luxurious ac- 
commodation, while the comfort of the crew 
has been studied in every way, and nothing 
left undone that contributes to their general 
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well-being ; and the cheerful bearing of the 
men testifies very forcibly to this. 

At the same time it must be remembered 
that the Hohenzollern is not merely a pleasure 
craft. Once let the war cloud break upon 
the Fatherland, and in a moment there 
would be a letting down of the bulwarks of 
the great white ship, and from Krupp 
cannons, and the newest of modern guns, 
would fall a shower of iron hail, before which 
the enemy would have no easy task to hold 
its own; and the smart and active fellows, 
who in times of peace act as yachtsmen, 
would, beneath the Imperial Eagle, be found 
fighting with that bravery and devotion to 
their Kaiser for which they are so renowned. 

We will not speak of war, but rather pray 


that the dove with the olive leaf may for 
many a year continue to hover about the 
North Sea, and cement the happy relations 
that at present exist between our beloved 
Queen and her gifted grandson. 

No one watches the approach of the Hohen- 
zollern, and its anchorage in English waters, 
with greater pleasure than her gracious 
Majesty, who, from the‘eminence upon which 
Osborne stands above the Solent, has a 
splendid view of the Imperial yacht as she 
steams towards our shores. And we, as a 
nation, are only too proud to have the op- 
portunity to do honour to one who is not 
only the son of our own Princess Royal, but 
one of the most gifted monarchs the world 
has ever known. 
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By Henry Seton MERRIMAN.* 


(Author of “ With Edged Tools,” 


“ The Slave of the Lamp,” ete.) 


Illustrated by R. Jack. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue preceding chapters of this story introduce Henry 
and Luke Fitz-Henry, two naval cadets, who have been 
adopted by the Honourable Mrs. Harrington, and who, 
in a very strange fashion, become estranged. After an 
interval of some years we find Henry visiting the Casa 
d’Erraha, in Majorca, where Edward Challoner, a cousin, 
resides. Challoner dies and leaves his daughter Eve, 
with whom Henry is in love, penniless. Count de 
Lloseta, to whom the Casa d’Erraha belongs, then begs 
Eve to accept her old home as a gift. To this she will 
not consent, but decides to make her home with her 
uncle, Captain Bontnor, in England. About this time 
Luke Fitz-Henry falls desperately in love with Agatha 
Ingham-Baker, a frequent visitor at the house of Mrs. 
Harrington. Agatha however is in doubt as to whom 
of the two brothers will inherit Mrs. Harrington’s 
money, and so, being a crafty, clever girl, she endeavours 
to compromise both. Luke rejoins his ship the Croonah 
with the fixed determination to make money somehow, in 
order that he may win her. While he is at sea Mrs. 
Harrington suddenly dies, and leaves the whole of her 
wealth, which only amounts to fifty pounds, to Henry. 
Then one of Luke’s friends, who is engaged in. marine 
insurance, throws out a hint that if he only knew when 
the Croonah was likely to be wrecked, he could make 
Luke’s fortune. In his anxiety to become wealthy Luke 
falls under the temptation, and runs the Croonah on to 
the Burlings. To his surprise he finds that Agatha is on 
board. Then it is that the following tragic results of 
his sin occur. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE END OF THE “ CROONAH.” 


‘Our life is given us as a blank; 
Ourselves must make it blest or curst.” 





MAN came running along and 
clutched at Luke’s arm. 
“Captain wants you, sir, 


< 


Very t4Fz 
afi ty , YA 





Leh, ‘ ‘ re ee é 
PS: immediate !”’ he cried. 
““ ; 9 war 
All _ right, answered 
Luke. “ Here, take this lady 


and put her into a boat.” 
Mrs. Ingham-Baker was clinging to him. 
“ Luke,” she said firmly, “ you must pro- 


vide us with a lifeboat—a safe one. I will 
not stand this neglect.” 
“ Here!” cried Luke to the man. “Take 


her away.” 

“ You come along o’ me, marm,” said the 
man, with a twinkle in his eye. “I'll per- 
vide ye with a lifeboat, bless yer heart !” 

And in the dim light of the saloon stair- 
head lamp Luke and Agatha were left 
facing each other. 

“Why did you not let me know you were 
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coming ?” he asked sharply. He looked 
round with haggard eyes; they were quite 
alone. 

“T had no time. 
boat by an hour.” 

She was singularly quiet. Both of them 
seemed to forget that every momen: lost in- 
creased the danger of their position. 

‘““Why did you come ?” he asked. 

She looked at him, and there was that in 
her eyes that makes men mad. 

“ Because I could not stay away from 
you.” 

His breath came.sharply with a catch. 

For a few moments they forgot such 
things as life and death. They did more, 
they defied death; for surely such love as 
this is stronger than the mere end of life. 
Again it was the possibility of something 
good and something strong that lurked 
hidden behind the worldliness of Agatha 
Ingham-Baker, and Luke Fitz-Henry of all 
men alone had the power of bringing that 
possibility to the surface. 

“T love you! I love you!” she g¢ried, in 
a voice muffled by passion. And the pres- 
sure of his arms, strong, hard as iron— 
hardened by his life—was the greatest hap- 
piness her soul had known. The love of 
him took this cynical and so-called heartless 
woman of the world, took her and shook 
her like a leaf. 

All around them the wind moaned and 
shrieked through the rigging, the waves, 
beating against ihe sheer side of the doomed 
Croonah, filled the air with a sound of great 
foreboding—the deep voice of an elemental 
power that knows no mercy. Within twenty 
fect of them men and women were struggling 
like dumb and driven animals for bare life 

struggling, shouting, quarrelling over a 
paltry precedence of a minute or so in 
going to the boats; within a hundred 
yards of them, out over the dark waters, 
Agatha’s mother, thrown from «an _ over- 
turned boat, was struggling her _ last 
struggle, with her silly old face turned in- 
dignantly up to heaven. But they saw none 
of these things. 

All the good men were wanted for the 
boats, and the captain, with two officers 


We just caught the 
































only and a few stewards, defended the 
gangway against the rush of the panic- 
stricken native crew. 

“ Fitz-Henry ! Fitz-Hcnry !” the old Cap- 
tain shouted. “ Fur God's sake come here.” 
For Luke alone was dreaded by the lascars. 

But Luke and Agatha heeded nothing. 
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And at last the woman’s vanity was 
satisfied ; it was thrown a sop that would 
suffice for its eternal greed. Luke had done 
this thing for her. She was quick enough 
to guess how and why, for she knew 
Willie Carr. She knew that good ships are 
thrown away for money’s sake. The Croonah 

had been thrown away for her 
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** Engine-room’s full. 


These people, these lives, were nothing to 
them, for a passionate love is the acme of 
selfishness. 

They heard the sounds, however; they 
heard the captain calling for the man who 
had never failed him. 

“T wrecked her for you,” said Luke in 
Agatha’s hungry ears. “ I did it all for vou.” 





The old ship’s got it this time, sir.” 


sake—the Croonah, the patient, 
obedient servant to Luke’sslightest 
word, almost an animal in its 
mechanical intelligence, filling 
that place in the sailor’s heart 
that some men reserve for their 
horses and others for their wives. 
Women have been jealous of a 
ship before now. Eve was jealous 


of the Terrific; Agatha had 
always been jealous of the 
Croonah, And now the ship had 


been thrown away for her, and 
with his ship Luke had cast away 
his unrivalled reputation as a 
seaman, his honour as a gentle- 
man, his conscience. He was a 
criminal, a thief, a murderer for 
Agatha’s sake. She, true to her 
school, to her generation, to her 
training, was proud of it, for she 
was one of those unhappy women 
who will not have their lovers love 
honour more. 

There was a sudden roar far 
down in the bowels of the vessel, 
and immediately volumes of steam 
issued from every skylight. The 
inrushing sea had broken down 
the bulkheads, the water had 
reached the engine-rooms. In an 
instant Luke was alive to the 
danger—the good sailor that was 
within the man all awake. His 
trained ears and the tread of his 
feet on the deck told him that 
the screw was still. 

“Come,” he cried to Agatha, 
“you must get away in the next 
boat.” ; 

But Agatha resisted his arm. 
That which had hitherto been 
mere pertness in her manner and 
carriage had suddenly grown into a strong 
determination. The woman was cool and 
fearless. 

“Not without you,” she answered. “I 
will not leave the ship until you do.” 

“T must stay till the last,” he said. 

She looked at him with a little smile, for 
women love courage, though it sometimes 
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frightens them. She never dreamt of danger 
to either of them. Her trust in Luke was 
all-sufficient, without reserve, without hesi- 
tation. 

“Then I will stay too.” 

For a moment his iron nerve—a nerve 
which had deliberately planned all this 
destruction — wavered. 

“Why did you not let me know you were 
coming ?” he asked desperately. 

“T had no time,” she answered, with a 
singular shortness, for she could not tell 
him that a letter from Mrs. Harrington to 
her mother—the companion to that received 
by Luke at Valetta—had brought about this 
sudden decision. She could not tell him 
that, egged on by a transparent hint from 
Mrs. Harrington that Luke was to be her 
heir, she and her mother had taken the first 
boat to Malta; that she had deliberately 
planned to marry him for the money that 
was to be his. Such a_ confession was 
impossible at that time, with his arms still 
round her, the mere thought of it nauseated 
her. For a moment she saw herself as others 
had seen her—a punishment which for some 
women is quite sufficient. 

At this moment a man came running 
along the deck—the same quartermaster 
who had taken charge of Mrs. Ingham- 
Baker. He was a man of no nerves what- 
ever and of considerable humour. 

“ Any more ladies?” he was shouting as 
he ran. “ Any more for the shore ?” 

He laughed at his own conceit as he ran— 
the same fearless laugh with which he sent 
Mrs. Ingham-Baker down the gangway to 
her death. He paused, saw Luke and Agatha 
standing together beneath the lamp. 

“ Captain’s callin’ you like hell!” he cried. 
“* Engine-room’s full. The old ship’s got it 
this time, sir.” - 

“All right, I know,” answered Luke 
curtly, and the man ran on, shouting as 
he went. 

At this moment the Croonah gave a 
shiver and Luke looked round hastily. He 
ran to the rail and looked over with a quick 
sailor’s glance fore and aft. He turned 
towards Agatha again, but. before he could 
reach her the steamer gave a lurch over to 
starboard. The deck seemed to rise between 
them. For a moment Agatha stood above 
him, then she half ran, half fell, down the 
short steep incline into his arms. Luke was 
ready for her, with one foot against the rail, 
for the deck was at an angle of thirty and 
more ; no one could stand on it. He caught 
her deftly, and the breeze whirling round 





the deck-house blew her long hair across his 
face. 

She never changed colour. There was the 
nucleus of a good and strong woman some- 
where in Agatha Ingham-Baker. She clung 
to her lover’s arms and watched his face with 
a faith that nothing could shake. Thus they 
stood during three eternal seconds, while the 
Croonah seemed to hesitate, poised on the 
brink. Then the great steamer slowly slid 
backwards, turning a little as she did so. 

There was a sickening sound of gurgling 
water. The Croonah was afloat, but only for 
a few seconds. There was no time to lower 
another boat, and all on board knew it. 
There were not many remaining, for the 
passengers had all left the ship—the stokers, 
the engineers. Amidships the captain stood, 
surrounded by his officers and a few European 
sailors—faithful to the end. They had only 
one boat left, and that was forward, half 
under water—out of the question. So they 
stood and waited for the ship to sink benceth 
them. 

In the distance, on the rough sea, now 
grey in the light of a sullen dawn, two boats 
were approaching, having landed their human 
freight on Burling Island. 

““ Now, my lads,” cried the Captain, “ if 
any of you are feeling like going overboard, 
over you go.” 

One man slowly took off his coat. He 
stooped down and unlaced his boots, while 
the others watched him. It seemed to take 
him hours. The bows of the great steamer 
were almost buried in the broken seas ; her 
stern was raised high in the air, showing the 
screw and the rudder. 

The man who preverred to swim for it 
looked round with a strange smile into the 
quiet, rough faces of his undismayed com- 
panions. It seemed to be merely a choice of 
deaths. 

** Well, mates,” he said, “so long!” 

He dived overboard and swam slowly 
away. 

Luke watched him speculatively. He 
knew that had he been alone he could have 
saved himself quite casily. With Agatha his 
chances were less certain. Agatha it was 
who had spoilt his careful calculation. 
Without conceit (for he was a stubbornly 
self-depreciating man) he knew that his 
absence from his captain’s side had just 
made the difference—the little difference 
between life and death—to twenty or thirty 
people. Had he been beside the captain and 
the other officers the native crew would have 
worked quietly and intrepidly ; there would 
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have been time for all hands to leave the 
Croonah before she slipped back into deep 
water. 

The great steamer rolled slowly from side 
to side, like a helpless dumb animal in death- 
agony, but she never righted herself, her 
decks were never level. At length she gave 
a helpless roll to leeward and failed to 
recover herself. From some air-shaft there 
came a ceaseless whistle, deep and sonorous, 
like the emission of air from the bunghole 
of a beer-barrel. The engines were quite 
still, even the steam had ceased to rise. 

Luke stood holding Agatha with one arm. 
He was watching the two boats making their 
way through the choppy sea towards them, 
and Agatha was watching his face. 

The Croonah was now lying right over on 
her beam ends. Luke was standing on the 
wire network of the rail. Suddenly he 
threw himself backwards, and as they fell 
through space Agatha heard the captain’s 
voice quite distinctly, as from the silence of 
another world. 

“She’s going!” he cried. 

They struck the water together, Luke 
undermost, as he had intended. Agatha 
shut her eyes and clung to him. They 
seemed to go down and down. Then sud- 
denly she heard Luke’s voice. 

“Take a breath,” he gasped short and 
sharp. His voice was singularly stern. 

With his disengaged hand he put her hair 
from her face. She opened her eyes and 
saw him smiling at her; she saw a huge 
piece of wreckage poised on the edge of a 
wave over his head; she saw it fall; she 
felt the shock of it. 

Luke’s arm lost its hold; he rolled over 
feebly in the water, the blood running down 
his face, a sudden sense of sleep in his 
brain. He awoke again to find himself 
swimming mechanically, and opened his 
eyes. Close to him something white was 
floating, half under water. Spread out over 
the surface of the wave Agatha’s long hair 
rose and fell like seaweed, almost within his 
grasp. It was like a horrible nightmare. 
He tried to reach it, but his arms were 
powerless ; he could not make an inch of 
progress ; he could only keep himself afloat. 
Agatha’s face was under water. On the rise 
of a wave he saw her little bare foot ; it was 
quite still. He knew that she was dead, 
and the blessed sleepiness took him again, 
dragging him down. 

* * * * * 

So the last of the Croonah was her good 

name written large on a yellow telegram 
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form, nailed to the panel of the room techni- 
cally known as the Chamber of Horrors at 
Lloyd’s. 

Around this telegram a group of grave- 
faced men stood in silence, or with muttered 
words of surprise. 

“The Croonah!” they said, “the Croonah!” 
as if a pillar of their faith had fallen. 
For once no one had a theory; no carpet 
mariner could explain this thing. 

Against the jamb of the window, behind 
them all, Willie Carr stood leaning. 

“Done anything on her ? ” someone asked 
him. 

“Yes, bad luck,” he answered. 
friends on her, too.” 

It was a long and expansive telegram, 
giving the names of the lost, twenty-nine in 
all, and among the names were mentioned 
Mrs. Ingham-Baker and her daughter. 

“Ship in charge of second officer,” said 
the telegram. And lower down, at the foot 
of the fatal list : “ Second officer picked up 
unconscious. Doing well.” 

Suddenly Willie Carr moved, and, turning 
his back somewhat hastily, looked out of the 
window. 

Fitz had just come into the dreary, fate- 
ful little room, conducted thither by the 
Admiralty agent. He read the telegram 
carefully from beginning to end. 

* Luke on the Burlings !” he muttered, as 
he turned to go. “Luke! I can’t under- 
stand it. He must have been mad !” 

And after all Fitz only spoke the truth ; 
but it was a madness to which we are all 
subject. 


* Had 


XIV. 


AGAIN. 


CHAPTER 
AT DERRAHA 
‘There is no statue so sublime 
As Love’s in all the world ; and e’en to kiss 
The pedestal is still a better bliss 
Than all ambitions.” 
THREE years later Eve was sitting on the 
terrace of the Casa d’Erraha. It was late 
autumn, and we who live in Northern lati- 
tudes do not quite realise what the autumn 
of Southern Europe is. Artists and others 
interested in the beauties of nature love ¢ 
dry summer for the autumn that is sure to 
follow it. In Spain and in the islands of 
the Mediterranean every summer is dry and 
every autumn is beautiful. 

The Casa d’Erraha has not changed in 
any way-—nothing changes in the Balearics. 
The same soft Southern odours creep up 
from the valley to battle with the strong 
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resinous scent of the pines that crown the 
mountains. 

Eve had been a year in d’Erraha—-the 
whole of her married life. The Count de 
Lloseta placed the house at their disposal 
for the honeymoon. Fitz and she came to 
stay a month; they had remained twelve. 
It is often so in Majorca. A number of 
Spaniards came six hundred years ago—nine 
families : the nine names are there to-day. 

Fitz had taken d’Erraha on the Minorcan 
rota’s lease, so the old valley, the old house, 
was his. 

Eve wes not alone on the terrace, for a 
certain small gentleman, called Henry Cyprian 
Fitz-Henry, a prospective sailor, lay in a pink 
and perfect slumber on her lap. Henry 
Cyprian fully appreciated the Valley of 
Repose. 

Eve was reading a letter—a lamentable 
scroll by the way—obviously the work of a 
hand little used to the pen. 

“My dearie,” the letter ran, and it bore 
the address—Malabar Cottage, Somarsh, 
Suffolk. 

“My DEARIE,—Please thank your good 
husband for his letter to me announcing the 
birth of your son. I hope the little man 
is doing well. Make a sailor of him. Being 
one myself I have had opportunity of 
noticing seafaring men under different cir- 
cumstances, and I have never had an occasion 
to be ashamed of a shipmate, only excepting 
when he was drunk, which is human, so to 
speak. Thanking the captain kindly for 
his inquiries, I have to advise that all is 
going well at Malabar Cottage. The cottage 
keeps taut and stansh; and now that my 
old shipmate Creary has joined me, we keep 
to the weather side of the butcher's bill 
without any difficulty. We pull along ona 
even keel wonderfully well, Creary being a 
good-natured man and as pleasant a shipmat+ 
as one could wish. He has brought his bits 
of things with him, and alongside of mine 
they make a homely look. My dearie I miss 
your sweet voice about the house, and some- 
times I feel a bit lonely, but being a rougir 
seafaring man I know that Malabar Cottage 
was hardly fit for a lady like yourself. The 
Count de Lloseta has twice been down to see 
me, sitting affable down to our bit of lunch 
with us and making Creary laugh till he 
choked. I don’t rightly understand how 
it was that the Count and your good husband 
the captain (R. N.) fixe’ up my money 
affairs, getting so much of it back from 
Merton’s while others haven’t had a half- 
penny, I asked the Count to explain, which 
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he did at some length. But I didn’t rightly 
understand it, never having had a good head 
for figures, though I could always work out 
my sums near enough to fix her position on 
the chart at midday. I take it that Mr. 
Lloseta has got a gift for financials, least- 
wise he pays me my money most regular, 
and last time there was two pounds more. 
I am sure I ought to feel thankful that I 
have such good friends, and people too so 
much above me. I understand that the 
Count de Lloseta is going out to Majorca 
this autumn. He is a good man. 
Your affectionate uncle, 

WitLu1AmM JoHN BontNnor (Master).” 

Eve read this effusion with a queer little 
smile which had no mirth in it. She folded 
the letter carefully and laid it aside for her 
husband to see when he returned. Then 
she fell into a reverie, looking down over 
the great silent valley that lay between her 
and the distant sea. She had been out into 
the world and had come back to d’Erraha 
again. In the world she had had a some- 
what singular experience. She had never 
loved a woman, she had never known a 
woman’s love. One man after another had 
come into her life, passing across the field 
of her mental vision when it was most 
susceptible to impression, each influencing 
her life in his own way, each loving her in 
his own way, each claiming her love. Here 
was a woman, the mother of a man-child, 
whose every thought had been formed by 
men, whose knowledge had been acquired 
from men, whose world was a world of men. 
She would not have known what to do with 
a daughter, so Fate had sent her a son. 
From the Caballero Challoner to Fitz, from 
Fitz to Captain Bontnor, from Captain 
jontnor to John Craik, and from Craik 
back to Fitz, this, with Cipriani de Lloseta 
ever coming and going, in and out, had been 
ive Fitz-Henry’s life. 

With it all she was the womanliest of 
women, else, indeed, her story had never 
been told, for men cannot write of manly 
women. 

These men had only taught her to be a 
woman, as men ever do; but from them she 
had acquired the broader way of taking life, 
the larger way of thinking, which promised 
well for Henry Cyprian lying asleep on her 
lap. 

She was thinking of these men, of all they 
had taught her, of all she had learnt from 
them without their knowing it, when one of 
them came to her. Fitz had dismounted in 
the patio and came walking somewhat 
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stiffly through to the terrace. He had been 
out all day on a distant part of the d’Erraha 
property, for he combined the farmer and 
the sailor. He had applied for a year’s leave 
after having served his country for fifteen. 
The year had run into fifteen months, and 
there was talk of the time when he should 
go to sea no longer. 

Fitz had changed little. The cloud, how- 
ever, that had ever hung as it were in his 
eyes had vanished, Eve had driven it 
away, slowly and surely. Perhaps Henry 
Cyprian had something to do in the matter 
also by pushing his uncle Luke out of the 
place he had hitherto occupied in Fitz’s 
heart. Luke had voluntarily relinquished 
the place to a certain degree. He had left 
England three years before to seek his 
fortune in other seas, and Fortune had come 
to him as she often does when she is sought 
half-heartedly. Luke commanded one of 
the finest war-ships afloat, but she sailed 
under the Chilian flag. 

‘* Letters,” said Fitz. 

Eve smiled and handed him Captain 
Bontnor’s epistle. She watched his face as 
he read—she had a trick of watching her 
husband’s face. This was a_ hopelessly 
taciturn man, but Eve seemed to under- 
stand him. 

There was another letter unopened and 
addressed to Fitz. He took it up and opened 
it leisurely, after the manner of one who has 
all he wants and looks for nothing by post. 

Eve saw his face brighten with surprise. 
He read the letter through and then he 
handed it to her. 

* Lloseta,” he said, “is coming. He is 
in Barcelona.” 

Eve read the letter. She leant back in 
her deep chair with a pensiveness, a faint 
suggestion of weariness bespeaking the end 
of a convalescence, which was _ perhaps 
climatic. 

“T have never understood the Count,’ 
she said. “There are so many people one 
does not understand.” 

She broke off with a little laugh, half 
impatient. 

“All,” said her husband quietly. “I 
understood none of them. Whom are you 
thinking of ?” 

“* Agatha—poor Agatha.” 

Fitz was gazing at the fine quartz gravel 
between his feet. 

“ Agatha cared for Luke,” he said. 

A faint flicker of anxiety passed across 
Eve’s eyes—the mention of Luke’s name 
always brought it. She had never seen this 
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twin brother—this shadow as it were of 
Fitz’s life—and it had been slowly borne 
in upon her—perhaps Henry Cyprian. had 
taught her—that there is a tie between twins 
which no man can gauge nor tell whither it 
may lead. 

“ Yes,” she said quietly, “ I know.” 

“How do youknow? Did she tell you?” 

Eve smiled. 

“No; but I knew long ago. I do not 
think she was good, Fitz, but that was good 
in her, quite good. People say that it some- 
times saves men. It often saves women. I[ 
think it is better for a girl to have no mother 
at all than to have a foolish mother, much 
better, I am sure of it.” 

“ Women like Mrs. Ingham-Baker,” said 
Fitz gruffly, “do more harm in the world 
than women who are merely bad. She made 
Agatha what she was, and Agatha made 
Luke throw away the Croonah.” 

“But the Court decided that it was an 
unusual current,” said Eve, who had followed 
every word of the official inquiry. 

Fitz shrugged his shoulders. 

“He threw the ship away,” he said. 
“Sailors like Luke do not get wrecked on 
the Burlings.” 

Eve did not pursue the subject, for this 
was the shadow on their happiness. It has 
been ruled that we are not to be quite happy 
here, and those are happiest who have a 
shadow that comes from outside—from else- 
where than from themselves or their own 
love. 

Eve, womanlike, had thought of these 
things, analysing them as women do, and 
she recognised the shadow frankly. She was 
too intelligent, too far-sighted to expect 
perfect bliss, but she knew that she had as 
near an approach to it as is offered for 
human delectation, neutralised as it was by 
that vague regret which is only the reflection 
of the active sorrows of others. 

Fitz had handed the Count’s letter to his 
wife. She read it slowly and allowed it to 
drop. As it fluttered to her lap she caught 
sizht of some writing on the back. 

“ Did you see the postscript ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

She turned the letter and read aloud. 

“T saw Craik just before I left. He was 
complaining as usual of rheumatism and ill 
health, but I think he exaggerates his own 
woes. His mind is much too brilliant, his 
brain too active, his humour too keen to be 
that of a sick man. When I told him your 
good news he quite forgot to be rheumatic. 
‘Glad to hear it, glad to hear it,’ he said. 
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‘She was much too good to be a mere 
writing woman.’ . By the way, I imagine Eve 
never learnt that all the Spanish articles 
except the first passed through my hands as 


well as Craik’s before publication. I knew 
who wrote them, and am still one of their 
profoundest admirers, but, like John Craik, 
I am well content that the gifted author 
should turn her attention to other things, 
notably to my godson, to whom salutations. 
Did either of you ever meet young Lord 
Seahampton, an excellent fellow, with the 
appearance of a cleanly groom and the heart 


of a true knight? He was killed while 
riding a steeplechase last week. I regret 


him deeply. He was one of my few 
friends.” 

Eve laid the letter down with a little sigh, 
a species of sigh which she reserved for 
Cipriani de Lloseta. 

“He is a nineteenth century Quixote,” 
she said. ‘No one ever: knows what good 
he may be doing.” 

Then they fell to talking of this man, of 
what he had done and what he had left 
undone. They guessed at what he had suf- 
fered, and of the suffering which he had spared 
others they knew a little, but of his own 
feelings they were ignorant, his motives they 
only knew in part. His life had been lived 
out to a certain extent before them, but they 
knew nothing of it, it was a mere super- 
ficies without perspective, and Eve, woman- 
like, wanted to put a background to it. 

“ But why,” she persisted, from the height 
of her own happiness, which had apparently 
been so easy to reach, “ why does he lead 
such a lonely, gloomy life? Why has he so 
few friends? Why does he not come and 
live at Lloseta instead of in the gloomy 
palace in the Calle de la Paz?” 

“His life is all whys,’ answered Fitz ; 
“it is one big note of interrogation. He 
said that some day he would tell us, no 
doubt he will.” 

“ Yes, perhaps so.” 

Eve reflected, and again she indulged in a 
short sigh. 

“And after he has told us there will be 
nothing to be done, that is the worst of it ; 
there will be nothing to be done, Fitz.” 

“There never has been anything to be 
done,” replied Fitz slowly as was his wont. 
“That has been the keynote of his life as 
long as I have known him. If there had 
been anything to do you may be sure that 
De Lloseta would have done it.” 

Eve was bending over the small beginnings 
of a man lying supine on her knees, She 
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drew Henry Cyprian’s wraps closer around 
him preparatory to taking him indoors. 
“Then his is surely the saddest life 
imaginable,” she said. 
“T think it is,” answered Fitz. 


CHAPTER. XV. 
THE COUNT’S STORY. 
‘*And yet I know 
That tears lie deep in all I do.” 
THE pine forests on the mountain tops were 
beginning to gather the darkness as the 
Count de Lloseta rode up the last slope to 
the Casa d’Erraha. The sun had just set 
behind the rocky land that hid Miramar from 
d’Erraha. A stillness seemed to be creeping 
down from the mountain to the valley. The 
wind had gone down with the sun. 

The Count rode alone beneath the gloom 
of the maritime pines which grow to their 
finest European stature on the northern 
slope of d’Erraha. He had been in the 
saddle all day ; but Cipriani de Lloseta was a 
Spaniard, and a Spaniard is a different man 
when he has thrown his leg across a horse. 
The suave indolence of manner seems to 
vanish, the courtly indifference, the sloth 
and contemplativeness which stand as a bar 
between our northern nature and the penin- 
sular habit. De Lloseta was a fine horseman 
—even in Spain, the nation of finest horse- 
men in the world ; also he was on Majorcan 
soil again. He had landed at Palma that 
morning from the Barcelona steamer, and he 
had found Fitz awaiting him with a servant 
and a led horse on the quay. 

There was a strangely excited gleam in 
De Lloseta’s dark eyes which Fitz did not 
fail to notice. The Count looked around over 
the dark wild faces of his countrymen and 
met no glance of recognition, for he had been 
absent forty years. Then he raised his eyes 
to the old city towering on the hillside above 
them, the city that has not changed these six 
hundred years, and he smiled a wan smile. 

“T have brought a horse for you,” said 
Fitz, “ either to ride back to d’Erraha with 
me now or to take you to Lloseta, should you 
care to go direct there. Eve has packed up 
some lunch for you in the saddle-bag if you 
think of going to Lloseta first.” 

The Count nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is like Eve, she 
would think of such things.” 

He went up to the horse, patted it, 
measured the length of the stirrup-leather, 
and then turned to Fitz, * 
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*1t 4s 
I will be 
to-night at 


“T will go to Lloseta,” he. said. 
only natural after forty years. 
with you by seven o'clock 
d’Erraha.” 

Fitz did not offer to accompany him, and 
Cipriani de Lloseta rode that strange ride 
alone; unknown, an outcast in his own 
land, he rode through the most fertile 
valley in the world, of which every tree was 
dear to him, and no man knew his thoughts. 
The labourers in the fields, men and women, 
brown, sunburnt, half Moorish, wholly 
simple and natural, paused in their toil and 
looked wonderingly at the lonely horseman ; 
the patient mules walking their ceaseless 
round at the Moorish wells blinked lazily at 
him; the eagles of Lloseta swept slowly 
round in a great circle far above the old 
‘astle, as they had swept in his childhood, 
and he looked up at them with his strange 
patient smile. He pushed the great olive- 
wood gate open and passed into the terraced 
garden, all overgrown, neglected, mournful. 
It was a strange home-coming, with no one 
near to see. 

He spent the whole day at Lloseta engaged 
in the very practical work of employing men 
to labour at the garden and in the house. 
It was, he said, his intention to come back 
to his “possession,” as these Majorcan 
country houses are called, to inhabit it the 
larger part of the year, and to pass the 
remaining winter months at his palace in 
Palma. 

In the afternoon he mounted his horse 
and in the evening, as has been said, he 
reached d’Erraha. 

A servant must have been watching his 
approach, for the large door was thrown open 
and he rode into the patio. Fitz was here 
to welcome him, and behind him Eve, with 
Henry Cyprian in her arms. No one spoke. 
It was rather singular. The Count dis- 
mounted. He took off his hat and held it in 
the Spanish mode in his hand while he shook 
hands with Fitz and raised Eve’s fingers to 
his lips. He looked round the patio. He 
noted the old marble well, yellow with stu- 
pendous age, the orange trees clustering over 
it, the palms and the banana trees, then he 
smiled at Eve. 

“ After many years,” he said. 

There was a little pause. 

“T should have wished to see your father,” 
he said, “‘ amidst these surroundings.” 

Eve gave a little nod. From long associa- 
tion with men she had learnt a manlike 
reticence. She moved a little towards the 
open archway leading through to the terrace. 


* she said, “ waiting 


o” 


“We have some tea,’ 
for you. Will you come to the terrace 

He followed her, while the servant led the 
tired hors> away. 

They sat at the northern end of the 
terrace, where the garden chairs always stood, 
and before, beneath, all around them rose and 
fell the finest of all the fine Majorcan scenery 
—scenery which only Sardinia can rival in 
Europe. 

Eve poured out his tea, which he drank 
and set the cup aside. 

They all knew that the time had come for 
the Count de Lloseta to tell his story—to 
redeem the promise made to Eve and Fitz 
long ago before they were married. 

Cipriani de Lloseta leant back in his 
deep garden chair nursing one booted leg 
over the other. He was dusty and travel- 
stained, but the natural hardiness of his frame 
seemed to be more apparent than ever in his 
native land, on his native mountains. 

“My poor little tale,” he said ; “ you will 
have it.” 

“ Yes,” said Eve, and Fitz nodded. 

Cipriani de Lloseta did not look at them, 
but down inty the gathering blue of the 
valley beneath them. His quiet, patient eyes 
never turned elsewhere during his narrative, 
as if he were telling the story to the valley 
and the hills. 

“ When I was quite a young man every- 
thing was too prosperous with me. I was 
rich, I had health and liberty and many 
friends ; life was altogether too simple and 
asy for me. Before I was twenty-one I met 
my dear Rosa and fell in love with her. 
Here again it was too easy, too convenient. 
Fate is cruellest when she is too kind. The 
parents wished it. The two families were 
equally old, equally rich ; and lastly Rosa— 
Rosa was kind enough to be—kind to me.” 

He paused, pensively rubbing his clean- 
shaven chin with his forefinger, his long 
profile was turned towards Eve, standing 
out like brown marble against the gloom of 
the valley. Eve wondered over this woman, 
this Rosa, who had been forty years in her 
erave. She wondered what manner of 
woman this must have been to have kept 
the love of a man through all these years by 
a mere memory, but she did not wonder 
that Rosa had been kind. 

“She saw things in me that do not exist,” 
Cipriani de Lloseta went on quietly. “It is 
so with women when and men may thank 
God that it is so.” 

He gave a little laugh, unpieasant to the 
ear—the laugh of a man who uas been right 
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‘* The labourers in the fields . . . . paused in their toil and looked wonderingly at the lonely horseman.” 
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down to the bottom of life and comes up 
again with a sneer. 

Eve and Fitz made no sign. This story was 
like wine that has lain forgotten in the dark 
for many years, it needed careful handling. 
Henry Cyprian turned on his silken cushion, 
which, thrown in the deep seat of a garden 
chair, was all the accommodation his bulk as 
yet demanded. He turned, and opening his 
great dark eyes watched the speaker with 


| 








** Rosa.” 


that infantine steadfastness of gaze which 
may perchance see more than we suspect. 
“We were married ”—he paused and gave 
a jerk of the head towards Palma, behind 
him to the left—* in the cathedral, and were 
quite happy. At that time the Harringtons 
were living, or rather staying, in this house 
with your good father. Neither of you ever 


saw the Honourable George Harrington. 
Your loss is infinitesimal. 


For some reason 





—— 
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they began to come to Lloseta a good deal— 
some reason of Mrs. Harrington’s. She was 
always a singular woman, with a reason for 
all that she did, which I, in my old-fashioned 
way, do not think good in a woman. She 
disliked my wife. I could see thet through 
her affectionate ways. Ido not know why. 
Men cannot understand these things. Rosa 
was very beautiful.” 

Eve, who was watching his face, gave a 
little nod—a mental nod, as 
it were, for her own edifica- 
tion. It is possible that she, 
being a woman, understood. 

“ Finally they came to stay 
a few days—you know the 
Spanish hospitality. She 
forced it on us against our 
will. I was particularly 
averse to it because of—Rosa. 
l wanted to be quietly at 


Lloseta. We intended to 
live almost entirely in 
Majorca. We wanted our 





children to be Majorcans, 
and especially a son. The 
Harringtons stayed longer 
than we invited them for. 
They were well-bred adven- 
turers. I have met many 
such in English country- 
houses, people who shoot 
and fish and hunt at the 
expense of others. It suited 
them to stay at Lloseta, so 
they did so. They were 
* | people who got the best of 
everything by asking for it 
*| —by looking upon it in a 
‘| well-bred way as their right. 
| I did not mind that, but I 
wanted them to go, on ac- 
| count of Rosa. Also I dis- 
liked the woman’s manner 
| towards myself; it altered 
‘| when Rosa was not there, 
*) you understand. We have 








a word for it in Spain, but 
I will not say it because 
the woman is dead.” 

There was a rasping sound as he drew his 
first and second fingers across his closely- 
shaven chin. It is a singular thing that 
cynics usually reserve the keenest shafts for 
women. The Count de Lloseta’s smile was 
distinctly unpleasant. 

** At last 1 informed Rosa that they must 
be told to go, and Rosa was very angry. It 
was her pride—the pride of a new-fledged 


























hostess, of a young matron. She was 
Spanish, and hot tempered. My inhos- 
pitality was terrible to her, and she spoke 
sharply. I was quicker to feel and to act 
then than I am now. I answered her. I 
would not give way, thinking, as I was, of 
the son we hoped for. It was nothing, 
but we raised our voices. In the heat of 
the argument I lifted my hand. Rosa 
thought that I was going. to strike her—a 
strange mistake. She stepped back and 
fell. You know our marble floors. She 
struck her dear temple against the floor, 
and she lay quite still. I heard a sound, 
and turning, saw Mrs. Harrington in the 
doorway. She had been listening; she 
had seen everything. Rosa never recovered 
consciousness ; she died. It was _ terribly 
easy for her to die. It was equally hard for 
me to continue living. Mrs. Harrington 
helped me in my great sorrow to a certain 
extent, but she would not help me by going 
away. ‘Then as soon as Rosa was buried 
she told me that unless I gave her money 
she would tell all Spain that I had murdered 
my wife. At first I did not understand. I 
did not know that God had created women 
such as this. But she made her meaning 
quite clear. Indeed, to do this thoroughly, 
she hinted to the neighbours that she knew 
more than she had disclosed, and I found 
all Majorca turning its back upon me—all 
except the Caballero Challoner. I paid the 
woman. J have paid her ever since, and 
I do not regret it. What else could I do? 
After many generations of honour and up- 
rightness I could not let the name of Lloseta 
fall into the hands of a low woman such as 
Mrs. Harrington. I had to pay heavily, but 
it was still cheap. I saved the name. No 
breath of dishonour has reached the name of 
De Lloseta de Mallorca. I got her out of 
Majorca, and my old friend Challoner set 
himself the task of silencing the gossips. 
sut I found that I had to leave Lloseta. 
So long as I was there they talked about 





THE END. 
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me, and for the name’s sake I left my 
home.” 

He spread out his hands with a patient 
gesture of resignation. 

“Such has been my life,” he went on. 
“Tt has been spent in preserving the name 
unspotted, in paying Mrs. Harrington, and 
in praying the good God to make her life 
unhappy and short. In His greater wisdom 
He prolonged her life, but it was never a 
happy one, for God is just. I am the last 
of the Llosetas. The name will die, but it 
has lived for six hundred years and it dies 
as it lived—unspotted—one of the great 
names of the world.” 

He broke off with a little laugh. 

“Spanish pride,” he said. ~ “I must beg 
your indulgence. My life you know. It 
has not been a happy one. I have never 
forgotten Rosa ; IT have never even tried. 
[ have had several objects however in life; 
it has not been uninteresting. One of the 
chief of these objects has been to repay to a 
minute extent the true friendship of my dear 
Challoner. He was a friend in need. He 
taught me to look upon the English as the 
finest race of men on this planet. I may be 
wrong, but I shall adhere to my opinion. 
In my small way I attempted to repay in 
part to the Caballero Challoner’s daughter 
all that I owed to him; but I only ran 
against a pride as strong, as sensitive as my 
own. My child, you did quite right !” 

He turned to Eve, smiling his patient 
smile. 

“ And now,” he went on, “I shall have 
my way after all.” 

He laid his hand on Henry Cyprian, who 
was conscientiously putting the Valley of 
Repose to its best use. 

“ After all, this little caballero was born 
at d’Erraha. D’Erraha is his ; is it not so?’ 

And Eve, giving up her pride to him— 
casting it down before his loftier pride— 
came round to his chair, and bending over, 
kissed him silently. 
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(Including the Derby Champions for 1895.) 
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BASEBALL IN 


AND 


OMETHING chatty,” you say, 
“about baseball.” Let us 
hope it will interest those 
who are not even interested 
in baseball either past or 
present. But no one is sure 

about the future. In the first place the 

game is young, so young in fact that it can 
scarcely be credited with a past, but such as 
it is you shall have it. 

Baseball was played in England some years 
ago but made very little progress. The visit 
of the “Chicago” and “All America” teams, 
under the management of A. G. Spalding & 
Co. (the manufacturers of the goods used in 
baseball al! over the world), to the Oval and 
elsewhere did not please the public, as the 
rules of the game were not generally under- 
stood. People were at a loss to account 





The illustrations to this article are from snap-shots 
taken during the progress of a championship game. 
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BASEBALL PLAYERS. 


PRESENT 


KNOWLES. 


for men being put out, so the verdict 
was : “ Very much like rounders, but not as 
good.” 

The visit spoken of, however, did some 
good as it left its effects in Derby, Stock- 
ton, Middlesbrough and the North—in 
which districts can now be found some forty 
clubs, all playing good games for good gate 
receipts. 

Mr. Francis Ley, of Derby, is president of 
the National Association in England, and an 
enthusiast. The grounds at Derby are the 
finest in England (I mean for baseball). 
But we in London in three years have 
accomplished more than the Northeners 
have in almost double that time. 

The game was first started in London by a 
few American music-hall artistes. The first 
ground was Clapham Common. From there 
we moved to our present ground at Telford 
Avenue, Brixton Hill, where crowds may be 





















seen on Thursday and Saturday of each week 
watching the game with great interest. The 
ground is easily reached and is kept in excel- 
lent condition. The comfort of the spectators 
is carefully considered. The 
grand stands leave nothing 
to be desired, and to ft 
crown everything the 3” 
game is interesting © 
and sensational 
from start to 
finish. 
The four 
senior teams are % 
the “ Dewar,” 
* Remington,” ,. 
“ Fuller,” and ° 
“Thespian.” The 
juniors are formed %, 
of a team from the *._ 
employes of “St. Jacobs 
Oil,” and are commonly 
called the “Saints.” Then 
a Brixton team, who wear a x 
white horse rampant on a blue 
diamond  shirt-front, have been 
dubbed the“ White Horses,” which name in all 
human probability will stick to them for good. 
The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Joseph 
Renals, is the hon. president, and on the 
4th of May last opened the ground for 
the benefit of the Gordon Boys’ Home. 
Thomas R. Dewar is the president of the 
London Baseball Association, and a thorough 
sportsman. ‘The vice-presidents are J. W. 
Karle, London manager of the Remington 
Typewriter, and W. B. Fuller, the Anierican 
confectioner. 
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The game is quick and full of fun, and 
keeps players continually on the move.- Nine 
men on each side, and the same number of 
innings for each, constitute a game which is 
played in two hours and a 

half at the outside. Many 

games are won at the 
% very last moment. 
my The secret of be- 
_s coming a good 
player is to 

y think and act 
/ simultaneously. 

Opportunities 
are lost 
through inde- 
cision. The 

x : 
Ay cround, with 
if the use of the 
material, is always 
open to those who 
desire to learn the 
game, and all informa- 
tion required is furnished 
by a competent coach en- 
tirely free of charge. The 
audicnces in the past (which, by the way, 
were very small) consisted of twenty 
Americans to one Englishman, and players 
were just about in the same proportion ; now, 
the audiences are English in percentages of 
fifty to one, and our players are six English- 

men to one American. 

The game itself is played something after 
the style of rounaers made scientific. It is 
never dull, and at times the brilliancy of the 
play calls forth a round of applause, and at 
the same moment some humorous incident 
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SLIDING TO A BASE. 
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will cause a roar of laughter. Although 
baseball is the American national game, yet 
it is two-thirds English. It is built on the 
English game of 
rounders, and 
the builders and 
decorators were 
George and 
Harry Wright, 
two English 
cricketers, and 
A. G. Spalding, 
an American. 
Since it was 
invented, how- 
ever, the game 
has grown more 
elaborate in 
every way, for 
constant play es 

brings out new (sroma photo by W. W. Winter, Derby.) 
points, and con- _ MR. FRANCIS LEY, 

stant attendance (President “Jaa Association 
makes a spec- 

tator watch for the points that go to make 
up a successful game. 

The theory of the game of baseball is in 
itself simple. It is that two contesting teams 
must endeavour to send the greatest number 
of men around the circuit of the bases, under 
prescribed rules, within a limited number of 
innings. That is the cardinal point in the 
theory of the game. Each team must invari- 
ably consist of nine men, and the match must 
be played upon a regularly marked or laid-out 
field (as illus- 
trated on p. 517). 

The ball must 
not weigh less 
than 5 nor more 
than 54 ounces 
avoirdupois, and 
measure not less 
than 9 nor more 
than 94 inches 
in circumference. 
The Spalding 
League ball must 
be used in all 
games played 
under their rules. 

For rach 
championship 
game two balls 
shall be furnished 
by the home club 
to the umpire 
for use. When the ball in play is batted 
to foul ground, out of sight of the umpire, 








(From a photo by Langfiers, Glasgow.) 
MR. R. G. KNOWLES. 


(Treasurer London Baseball 
Association.) 
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the other ball shall be immediately brought 
into play. As often as one of the two 
in use shall be lost a new one must be 
substituted, so that the umpire shall at all 
times, after the game begins, have two balls 
for use. The moment the umpire delivers an 
alternate ball to the pitcher it comes into 
play, and shall not be exchanged until it in 
turn passes out of sight to foul ground. 











(From a photo Ly Cobb & Keir, Woolwich.) 
MR. WILLIAM STEWART. 
(Woolwich Arsenal team.) 


In all games the ball or balls played with 
shall be furnished by the home club, and the 
last ball in play becomes the property of the 
winning club. Each ball to be used in 
championship games shall be examined, 
measured and weighed by the secretary of 
the Association, enclosed in a paper box and 
sealed with the seal of the secretary, which 
seal shall not be broken except by the umpire, 
in the presence of the captains of the two 
contesting nines, after play has been called. 
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THE BATTER, CATCHER AND UMPIRE. 


The bat must be made entirely of hard The choice of going to bat or to field for 
wood, except that the handle may be wound the opening innings of the game is optional 
with twine, or a granulated substance applied, with the captain of the home team, that is, 
not to exceed 18 inches from the end. the team upon whose ground the game is 
being played. Should he de- 
cide to send his men to the 
field he stations them as the 
illustration describes, while 
the nine players of the 
opposing team take their 
seats upon the visiting players’ 
bench. These players go to 
bat in the order in which 
their names appear upon 
the score card. 

When the fielding team 
has taken its position the 
first batsman of the opposing 
team steps to the plate, and 
others follow him in regular 
turn until three batsmen have 
been retired by the efforts of 
the opposing fielders. Then 
the positions of the teams 
are reversed, the side which 
: ; wenn had to bat going to the field, 

VERY NEAR IT. and the side which was doing 
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fielding duty coming in to take their turn 
at the bat in regulation order. .When three 
of the second team batsmen have been put 
out the innings is ended, each team having 
sent three or more men to bat, and each 
having had three men retired. 

Nine such innings constitute a game, and 
the team which has 
scored the most runs 
win the game. Should 
rain or any other cause 
stop the game before 
five full innings have 
been played, the game 
must be contested over 
again before it can 
count in a champion- 
ship record. 

When the batsman 
steps to the plate he is 
expected to hit the ball 
so that it will pass the 
intercepting fielders and 
go to such distance in 
the outfield as will en- 
able them to reach the 
first base before the 
ball can be returned to 
the fielder stationed 
there. If he can reach 
the second or third 
base, or make the entire 
circuit of the bases be- 
fore the ball has been 
intercepted by any one 
of the infielders, or 
before it has been cap- 
tured by an outfielder 
and returned to the 
infield, so much _ the 
better, for the base 
runner's object is to 
ultimately make the 
circuit and touch the 
home plate, by which he scores a run for his 
side. 

To put a batsman out, a fielder must catch 
the batted ball before it has reached the 
ground, or must recover it in time to throw 
it to the base for which the runner is making 
before the base runner reaches there. The 
pitcher is required by the rules to pitch the 





THE PITCHER DELIVERING THE BALL. 
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ball over the plate and between the knee and 
shoulder of the batsman. Each time he tries 
and fails to do so the umpire calls “ ball,” 
and upon four such balls being pitched the 
batsman is entitled to take first base. 

When three fair balls have been put 
over the plate, however, and the batsman 
has failed to hit them, 
the batsman is out, 
whether he has struck 
at the ball or not. 
For each fair ball the 
umpire cries “ strike.” 
From the home plate, 
past the first and third 
bases, are drawn two 
chalk lines; these are 
known as foul lines, 
and any ball batted 
outside these lines is 
called a foul ball, and 
does not count against 
either the pitcher or 
batsman unless it 
should be caught by a 
fielder before touching 
the ground, in which 
case the batsman is out. 

The future of base- 
hall is assured through 
the success of the pre- 
sent. 

The Derby players 
are the champions of 
1895, having won the 
final at Derby on 
August 17th, defeat- 
ing the Fullers by « 
score of twenty to six- 
teen, over eight thou- 
sand persons witness- 
ing the game. 

We hope to advance 
a legitimate sport and 
crown with success a game that pleases both 
public and players. Unfortunately the 
majority of Englishmen at present are 
strangers to baseball; many are merely 
acquaintances. But in the near future the 
game will make friends with all, and base- 
ball is going so well that baseball is bound 
to stay. 





















AM deeply desirous of inflict- 
ing pain on one person. If 
Barbara Grant Hinton is above 
ground, I pray of her to read 
this story and hate me the 
more for it. 

I am perfectly aware that ninety-nine 

people out of every hundred will call me 

mad for attempting to hold a girl in England 
responsible for a lonely grave in the great 
desert of Australia, yet in spite of their oppo- 
sition I contend that I am right. Judge 
therefore between us. 

It was a bright gusty morning in February 
on which Dr. Godfrey Halkett saw Miss 
Hinton for the first time, and they met on 
the stairs of Hooker's Building, Little 
Primble Street, Birmingham. The one was 
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What matters the sand or the whitening chalk, 
The blighted herbage, the black’ning log, 

The crooked beak of the eagle-hawk, 

Or the hot red tongue of the native dog? 

That couch was rugged, those sextons rude, 

Yet in spite of a leaden shroud, we know 

That the bravest and fairest are earthworms’ food, 
When they once have gone where we all must go. 


We tarry yet, we are toiling still ; 

He is gone and he fares the best ; 

He fought against odds, he struggled up hill, 

He has fairly earned his season of rest. 

No tears are needed—fill out the wine, 

Let the goblets clash and the grape juice flow. 

Ho! pledge me a death-drink, comrade mine, 

To a brave man gone where we all must go. 
Adam Lindsay Gordon. 


on professional business, the other district- 
visiting. 

Now Hooker’s Building is a common lodg- 
ing-house of the worst type, and Little 
Primble Street is unsavoury both in a moral 
and a sanitary sense. On reaching the sun- 
shine on the third floor, Dr. Halkett saw 
that her eyes were large and gray, and that 
she had a pathetic trick of lifting them. So 
he said she was beautiful, and likened her 
illogically to St. Cecilia. She wore a neat 
tailor-made frock with a long boa of soft 
fur, and as she walked her bangles jingled 
musically. 

Her poor were ungrateful ; they could not 
appreciate frocks and gold bangles in other 
people ; they wanted money and coals and a 
few more insignificant trifles of that kind. 

Halkett’s admiration grew, and it was 
unique in every way. She was comparatively 
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rich, he was desperately poor, and, though 
the future in Harley Street was definitely 
arranged, in the present he had to content 
himself with two rooms over a pastrycook’s 
shop in Bath Row. He was often very 
miserable, for poor folk are not lucrative 
patients, and board and lodging accounts 
have to be paid regularly. 

Then he fell in love and forgot all such 
minor matters. 
After they had met half-a-dozen times, Miss 














‘* They met on the stairs.” 


Hinton wrote him a delicately-scented little 
note, inviting him in her mother’s name to 
dinner. He furbished up his threadbare 
dress-suit and went. 

During the evening she sang some pathetic 
German folk-songs, and he listened with his 
heart in his mouth, for he was passionately 
fond of music. He said her voic e reminded 
him of his dead mother’s, and her kindness 
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completed the conquest her singing had 
begun. 

He walked home, with the world in his 
watch-pocket, to the music of clarions and 
hautboys, and fell asleep with the refrain of 
her last song running in his ears :— 

Just a song at twilight, when the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows softly come and go. 


Though the heart be weary, sad the way and long, 
Still to us at twilight comes Love’s old song. 


The week following she arranged a tea- 
meeting in the parish school-room on behalf 
of her mother’s clothing club, and consulted 
him religiously on every item of the pro- 
gramme. He could not be expected to ur- 
derstand how dangerous she really was—his 
eyes warped his judgment. 

They were to sing “I would that my 
love” together, and, after two rehearsals, he 
began to grasp what heaven really meant. 
The tea-meeting and concert were tremendous 
successes, and when young Dr. Halkett and 
“our” Miss Barbara finished their duet the 
applause was deafening. 

The doctor made a pretty little speech at 
the end of the programme, attributing all 
the success of the entertainment to Miss 
Hinton. 

At the churchyard gate, and just as the 
moon was peeping over the house-tops, 
Godfrey Halkett asked the girl if she would 
be his wife. She cried on his shoulder and 
timidly whispered “ Yes!” 

He asked if she would wait three years for 
him? She said she would wait a hundred ! 
Next day he spent ten pounds out of his 
savings on a ring, and she gave him a 
gold locket, containing her photograph, in 
exchange. 

The first month of their engagement was 
pure unalloyed bliss ; then Halkett announced 
his intention of going to Australia, where 
there was more scope for a young man. She 
cried for two days after his decision was made 
public, and made him promise over and over 
again to be true to her, vowing that what- 
ever happened she would follow him in three 
years. 

He sailed in the Currajong from Tilbury, 
and Barbara and her mother went down to 
see him off. 

It was a thick, drizzly, miserable day in 
May, and they were all very unhappy—his 


fiancée in particular. She brought all sorts 


of little knick-knacks to hang in his cabin, 
and cried incessantly as she put them up. 
Then the bell sounded for friends to leave 
the ship, and they said good-bye behind the 
smoke-stack, Halkett watched the tender 
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drop astern with tears streaming down his 
face. 
* * * * * 

On arrival in Adelaide he set to work. It 
was an uphill fight, but he was in love, and 
certain well-thumbed letters helped him to 
persevere. The gold on the locket round 
his neck began to tarnish, but little he cared 
for that—he said it was a sign of constancy. 

At the end of the first year he was able to 
report that his prospects had improved. Be- 
‘ause he was so much in love he could not 
see that his sweetheart’s letters had lost 
something of their old ring. 

At the end of the second year, by dint of 
denying himself every luxury and putting by 
every halfpenny he could scrape together, he 
was able to purchase a small practice. 

At the end of the third, and when he was 
doing well enough to risk matrimony, he 
received a letter announcing Mrs. Hinton’s 
death. 

Any other man would have found in this 
the direct hand of Providence, but he was 
differently constituted. Cabling his sym- 
pathies, he implored Barbara to come to him, 
and she replied announcing her departure. 

No one will ever know how he struggled 
through the next six weeks. For my own 
part I believe he was mad. He sang the 
girl’s praises all day long, and bored everyone 
with her photograph, saying, “ That’s the 
woman who waited three years for me. God 
bless her !” 

Because she loved flowers he rented a 
charming house on North Terrace, overlook- 
ing the Botanical Gardens. He was able to 
afford a nice pair of greys and a victoria, so 
purchased them with a view to her comfort. 
He never thought of himself; everything 
was for her. 

Then the Cuzco was signalled from Cape 
Borda, and he asked me to go down with 
him to meet her. I went against my better 
judgment. 

Towards midday she steamed up to the 
anchorage, and we went off. I shall never 
forget that launch trip if I live to be a 
hundred. Halkett was thoroughly off his 
head. He laughed hysterically, he trembled, 
he did everything but behave like a rational 
being. When we got alongside he dashed up 
the gangway without waiting for me, so I 
let him gang his ain gait and made for the 
smoking-room. 

Five minutes later someone clutched me 
by the arm. It was Halkett; his face was 
the colour of dirty zinc, his lips were blood- 
less, his eyes glared horribly. 


THROUGH TOIL AND TRIBULATION. 
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“Good heavens, man!” I cried, “ what on 
earth’s the matter ? ” 

“Come away,” he answered, “come away 
from this accursed ship! Oh, man,. man, 
take me away before I do something 
desperate |” 

The ship’s doctor and myself saw him 
down the gangway to the launch, and we 
steamed ashore. 

I got him to the Pier Hotel, where he 
drank brandy enough to kill two men, and 
then said-— 

“‘] suppose your curiosity’s at work ?” 

It was, but I didn’t say so. I proposed a 
game of billiards instead. 

“Confound your billiards!” he cried. 
*She’s thrown me over, old man, thrown 
me over for a titled fop she’s met on 
board. Ha, ha! isn’t it funny? Isn’t it 
good? And Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel and they seemed but a few days— 
but a few days, mark you, for he loved her. 
Do you understand me? You, there! For 
he loved her—ha, ha !—he loved her after 
working seven years for her—and she didn’t 
jilt him.” 

* * * * * 


I quote from the diary of a famous 


explorer :— 


Friday, December 29th. Lat. —. Long. —. 


Broke camp at daybreak. The black boy, 
Rocca, missing. Waited three hours, but no 
sign; must pushon. Our party now reduced 
to Halkett, Berkley, Wiora and myself. All 
very hopeless. Still the awful desert, inter- 
minable sand, spinifex and blue sky. Not a 
vestige of herbage, or sign of water. Four 
days since we filled the leather water-bags, 
and now there is only one left. Heat at 
midday, 140°. Country very sparsely tim- 
bered with myall, casuarinas and white gums. 
Always spinifex. 

Berkley very weak, Dr. Halkett anxious. 
The latter’s tenderness is more than womanly. 
Camped at sundown—15 miles done. All 
very footsore. 


Saturday, December 30th. Lat.—. Long. —. 


Poor Berkley died an hour before dawn— 
unconscious for the last two hours—general 
weakness and failing powers. Another victim 
of this awful desert. Buried him in a sand- 
hill. God rest his soul! Broke camp at 
midday ; water reduced to four pints, no sign 
of more. A few crows following us. Wiora 
knocked up; had to abandon him, poor 
fellow | 
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Sunday, December 31st, Lat.—. Long. —. 


New Year’s Eve. God help us, we are in 
a piteous plight! Still the same sandy plains 
on all sides, the burning sun ‘above and red- 
hot sand beneath. Only two pints. of water 
left, and then—— _ Halkett still the same 
kind soul ; the man’s pluck is nothing short 
of marvellous. He told me his, trouble to- 
day. What a place for confidences! At 
midday agreed to separate in search of water. 
Halkett goes north-west 
and I continue on in our 
present direction. Wonder 
if we are destined to meet 
again? A sad, sad New 
Year’s Eve ! 


Monday, January 1st, 18—. 





New Year's Day. 
fat. —. inie. —. 
Water at last. Thank 


sod for all His mercies! 
The rescue party under the 
command of Whitmore 
found me _ before nine 
o'clock. They have been 
on our tracks since Satur- 
day. 

After filling the water- 
bags, we set out to find 
Halkett. We followed his 
tracks north-west and at 
nightfall came upon him 
lying beside a dry rock-hole 
and beneath a spreading 
Leichardt tree—he was un- 
conscious. Wedid our best 
to revive him and ultimately 
succeeded. But he was a 
dying man and wandered in 
his talk, imagining himself 
at home. 

Poor fellow !—poor Hal- 
kett !—the bravest, the most 
patient of our party! 

Looking up at the stars, 
with his right hand clasping 
a locket he always wore, he whispered— 

* Poor little Barbara, I wonder if she 
remembers !”” 

I tried to comfort him, but it was not 
needed. He seemed quite resigned, and only 





asked me to sing a song, a little ballad of 
which we were both very fond. It is well 
known, and the refrain runs— 
Just’ a song at twilight, when the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows softly come and go. 
Though the heart be weary, sad the way and long, 
Still to us at twilight comes Love’s old song. 
As I finished he said softly— 


“Tt will’ soon be over now.” <A few 


‘moments later—“ God bless you, dear old 


friend! Good-bye!” 


“«¢Oh, man, man, take me away before I do something desperate !’” 


He was silent for nearly five minutes, and 
then, with a little sigh, he said— 

“Though the heart be weary—weary, 
Barbara ; very-——very—weary !” 

He was dead ! 
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OLD HALL, GAINSBOROUGH. 


THE STORY OF A WAVE. 


3y JOHN FosTER FRASER. 


gTHIEN the 


Emperor William, 


a year or two ago, wrote 
his “Song to Aigir” there 


was such a burst of loyal 
enthusiasm throughout Ger- 
many that fond parents wanted. 
to christen the latest baby-boy Algir, and 
there was much wagging of scientific heads 
over the construction of a similar feminine 
name. But the law of Germany forbids the 
paradox of a Christian name being that of a 
heathen deity, and so the difficulty needed 
no settling. 

And who was A®gir, and when did he 
live, and what did he do? I fancy many 
folks will ask. Yet the name is shouted by 
thousands of throats every day in this 
England of ours. But few of the shouters 
know, however, what they are shouting. 
It is a name and nothing more. Yet to 
some of us it is a word throbbing with old- 
time mystery and poetry. Its meaning is 
shrouded in dim mythology; but there it 
is, “like the peak of a submerged world,” 
says Carlyle, with a story as beautiful as any 
we know, for it is a story of the childhood 
of the world, when men saw gods in the 
elements, and heard the shrieking of syrens 
in the howling of the gale. 

These are the days of enlightenment, 
when we are either discussing State control 
or probing the differential calculus. Peaks 
of submerged worlds seem therefore nothing 
more than useless obstructions. Dut Ict us 








see. Let us take a walk in the cool of a 
spring day along the banks of the 
Trent, who, like some: earth-born giant, spreads 
His thirsty arms along the indented mead. 


The river is flowing out. to the sea. The 


-water is black, and its surface unmarked by 


a ripple. It is skirted by willows which 
find a dull reflection in the flood. For hours 
the water has been ebbing away, and there 
are long stretches of brown slimy warp. 
Coal barges, strangely like those you see on 
the Dutch canals, lie listless in mid-stream. 
Huge, unwieldy things they are, and the 
boatmen sit by the anchor chain smoking 
and listening, listening and smoking. The 
day is failing, and the gloom of night comes 
sweeping over the marshes. The sails of 
gaunt windmills show plainly against the 
thin, pale, western light. You hear the call 
of the pewit as it soars and whirls and then 
sinks in the fen. 

You feel the solemn stillness of the even- 
tide. It plays strange tricks with the fancy, 
and your thoughts go rambling away to the 
time of Hereward the Wake, and in the 
curling mists of the fields you see the white 
chargers specding towards the sea. The 
silence is broken by a distant swish and a 
roar, and far down the river, like the faintest 
echo, you hear the call “’Ware Aigir!” 
Every boatman, when he hears, shouts it 
again up-stream—‘“’Ware Aigir! ’*Ware 
gir !”—a strange eerie warning. Away 
down the river, away up the river you hear 
20 
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it. On the barges there is clanking of the 
anchor chains. The roar becomes louder. 
You see advancing like a wall a wave stretch- 
ing from bank to bank, white and seething 


trembled, and the heavens threatened to 


split. 


So when Sweyn, the father of Canute, 
sailed up the Trent and commenced his 
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THE GIR DASHING THROUGH A BLIDGE. 


and furious at its edges, swishing through 
the willows, tossing boats like shells, crashing 
like a monster against the wharves. You 
remember Jean Ingelow’s lines in “The 
High Tide” :— 
And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 
Shook all her trembling bankes amane ; 
Then madly at the Eygre’s breast 
Flung up her weltering walls again. 
The barges rise upon the advancing flood, 
swing round with the turn of the tide, and 
groan as they pull at their chains. A minute 
ago the river was placid and low; now it is 
turbulent, and risen many feet. On and on 
the wave sweeps, and the call of “’Ware 
JEgir!” sinks and fades away, and night 
closes in, and all is still again. 

And why is this so interesting to us? 
Because our Danish forefathers, when they 
swept the northern seas and worshipped their 
Norse gods, feared more than any god the 
god Aigir—the god of the rushing waters— 
the god which wrecked their ships and 
wrenched their lives. gir sat ona rock and 
played with a harp; and when the music of 
Aigir was heard then the waves jumped 
mountains high ; they roared, and the earth 


pillaging, neither he nor his men forgot the 
dreaded god. When twice a day the tidal 
wave rushed with a yell up the stream they 
saw and heard a deity, and they called to each 
other “Ware gir!” That was nearly a 
thousand years ago. Yet through all those 
thousand years the Trent boatmen have 
echoed the cry. How many of them to-day 
know it is a shout of terror at the coming of 
an old Norse god ? 

Long before the Danes spread their swell- 
ing sails upon the bosom of the Trent the 
tribe of the Ganii had settled about its banks. 
There stands the sleepy, irregular-built town 
of Gainsborough to mark the encampment— 
not called Gainsborough, I think, because it 
was the borough of theGanii, but because there 
is a mound close to the town where the 
members of the tribe were buried. The hills, 
now called Castle Hills, and which on cursory 
inspection look like tumuli, would be the 
Ganiis-barrow, and so the little town at their 
foot would get the name. 

It was at this very place that our King 
Alfred, when only seventeen years of age, was 
married to the daughter of Ethelred, the chief 
of the Ganii, Nodoubt the chief’s residence 
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was on the spot where the dilapidated old hall 
now stands in tottering decay. And here too 
it was that Sweyn landed on commencing the 
devastation which-ended in the subjection of 
the kingdom. Here he died, and was prob- 
ably buried on the adjoining hill. Perhaps 
some day this hill will be subjected to proper 
scientific survey. Then we may learn a good 
deal about the coming of the Danes; but 
you can expect little from the residents in the 
district. Their inclinations are other than 
the acquisition of knowledge like this. 

So here it was that the Danes came and 
brought their rude but poetic mythology. 
They have gone, or rather they have been 
absorbed ; their mythology has gone, but 
leaving a sign behind. I have read most of 
the known Sagas, I think, for they throw a 
wonderful and interesting light of religion 
reared out of dread and superstition. <A 
hundred thousand years ago, maybe, when 
the races to which we belong were tending 
flocks on the plains of Central Asia, and 
before they marched away westwards to found 
what ultimately was European civilisation, 
the Norse legends had their birth. In our 
common English language of to-day we have 
words which can be traced back through 
devious paths to Northern Europe, and so 
eastwards to the very birthplace of the Aryan 
race itself. 

ZKgir was the Norse god of the turbulent 
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waters, with his habitation far out at sea 
where no human boat dared penetrate. He 
was a god of a twofold nature. He was a 
giant, but he held communion with the other 
gods. There are many stories about Aigir. 
The one best known is that telling how, when 
the other gods visited him, his brewing-kettle 
to make ale was found too small. So Thor 
had to go off to another giant, and had to 
fight him to get a caldron large enough—it 
was a mile in depth and I know not how 
wide—and then Thor clapped the pot on his 
head, like a huge hat, and returned to the 
halls of AMgir with it. These halls, we read, 
were always lighted up with bright gold, and 
the ale passed round spontaneously—a plan 
which would be fully appreciated even in 
these days. The wife of Aigir was called 
Ran, and she had a net to catch the sailors 
who ventured out to sea. The couple had 
nine daughters, and naturally where there 
were nine daughters there was considerable 
variety in temperament. These daughters 
had pale locks and white veils, and, contrary 
to daughters nowadays, they always obeyed 
their father. Their names represented the 
waves in various magnitudes. Hefring meant 
the swelling ; Kolga, the racing sea ; Duva, 
the diver; Himingloefa, the sky clear; 
Blodughadda, the purple-haired, and so on. 
Of course the god Aigir, the goddess Ran, 
and their daughters are to us only symbolical 
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of nature, but to the Norsemen they were 
very real indeed. Aigir symbolises the up- 
roarious sea; Ran represents the sea as 
craving the sacrifice of human life, and the 
daughters are the waves. And how, you may 
ask, did the stories arise about feasting the 
gods with ale in halls all lit with gold? 
Here again we find the symbolic poetry so 
common to the child-man. It was customary 
for the Norsemen to say that the sea brews 
and seethes. This suggests Aigir’s kettle. 
The foaming ale passes itself round, for 
there is plenty. The illuminated hall shining 
with gold, does not that refer to the phos- 
phorescent light on the sea ? 

In the dead past what a thrill of terror 
must have shaken the frames of the hardy 
Norsemen when “’Ware Agir!” caught their 
ears! We learned at school all about tidal 
waves, and the cry has few terrors for us. We 
are awed and impressed, nevertheless, by the 
majestic rush of the waters, gathering force 
and leaping high until, far up the stream, 
opposite the dismantled castle of Torksey 
(near which, in the old days, a priory of 
Austin canons and a nunnery of the Bene- 
dictine order stood), the sturdy old god tires 
himself out. This Agir is one of the most 


inspiring and suggestive things I know. It 
was left to an American, Professor Anderson, 
to find a historical parallel. ‘“ England, 
that proud mistress of the sea, is the reflection 
of the myth of Agir, showing what grand 
results are achieved when human enterprise 
and heroism enter into friendly relations with 
the sea, making it serve the advancement of 
civilisation, like when the gods go to Aigir’s 
hall to banquet.” 

To-day and to-morrow and for many a 
day to come, when you and I have passed 
beyond the shadow, this shout of the 
Norsemen, which has ridden down to us on 
the back of time, will echo across the green 
Lincoln fields and the meadows of sylvan 
Nottingham. “’Ware Aigir!” comes the 
cry, and the barges swing to meet the 
stream, and boats put off from the willowed 
shore to mount the crest of the wave. Man 
holds his own against the gods, but some- 
times Aigir claims the day, and the strug- 
gling mortal is caught in the arms of Ran. 
He shrieks as he sinks beneath the flood, 
and his eyes gleam in terrible fear. There 
is none to aid, and the nine sisters, with 
their pale locks and white veils, laugh as 
they hurry along. 
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A VERY SATISFACTORY FOG. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


Illustrated by O,. ECKHARDT. 


HAVE always wanted to see 
a London fog,” remarked 
the Colonel, “and at last 
I’ve seen one. Half-a-dozen 
times I’ve seen fogs that 
seemed to me to be about 
as thick as the head of a McKinley Protec- 
tionist, but whenever I have said to a 
Londoner, ‘ Do you call this a thick fog ?’ 
he has exclaimed,‘Oh dear, no! This is 
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‘“‘T pulled up the windows... 
f and started a cigar.” 


only a little misty.’ But 
I saw all the fog I ever 
want to see last night.” 
“Tt was thick,” I observed, 
“and it seems to have left 
you feeling rather tired.” 
“T am tired,” said the 
Colonel. “It wasn’t the fog that tired me 
so much as the after effects. Do you know 
that I'spent this morning at the police-station, 
and paid a fine, all on account of that beastly 
fog? That was an after effect of the fog, 
and a mighty disagreeable one. I'll tell you 
about it if you’ve nothing better to do than 
to listen. 
“Last night I went to the Lyceum 
Theatre, and when I came out I found that 
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the fog was so thick that I couldn’t even 
see a lamp-post until I had walked into it. I 
enjoyed it at first, for it was a new ex- 
perience for me, and I started to walk home, 
thinking that I could find my way without 
any difficulty. A man who has found his 
way down from the tenth story of a Chicago 
hotel when the building was burning and 
the corridors were black with smoke, ought, 
I thought, to be able to get the better of 
any British monarchical fog that was ever 
yet made. But I found before long that I 
had made a mistake. I lost my way, and 
after wandering for an hour or so I was 
mighty glad to walk into a cabman who was 
leading his horse, and, as I supposed, knew 
the London streets as well in a fog as in 
clear weather. So I just climbed into the 
cab and told the man where to take me, and 
then I pulled up the windows to keep the 
choke-damp out, and started a cigar, and 
felt pretty comfortable. The cabman didn’t 
dare to get on the box and drive, though 
there didn’t seem to be any traffic in the 
street. However I didn’t concern myself 
with the cabman, for there is no use in 
hiring a cab and then doing your own 
driving ; besides I had been told that the 
London cabmen are the best in the world, 
and I don’t know but what it is true. I 
will say this for them that when it comes to 
making a shilling fare stretch into half-a- 
crown, and then grumbling because you 
don’t voluntarily pay five shillings, your 
cabmen show an amount of financial genius 
that an average Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might envy. 

“We had been slowly cruising around 
London—occasionally running into an ash- 
box or wandering on to the sidewalk—for 
about an hour (as I should judge) when the 
‘ab stopped and the cabman opened the door. 
I was going to get out, thinking that we had 
reached my hotel, but the man stopped me 
and said, ‘ Better stop where you are, sir!’ 

“©¢ And where’s that ?’ said I. 

“* Blest if I know,’ said thecabman. ‘To 
tell the bloomin’ truth, sir, I don’t know 
where we are any more than the dead. It 
may be Whitechapel (though it don’t smell 
like it)‘and it may be Camden Town (though 
the road is a little too rough for that). Any- 
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‘*T just climbed into the cab and told the man where to take me.” 
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way we're nowhere’s near Piccadilly way, 
which is where you want to go, and that’s 
the only thing I’m sure about.’ 

“<¢T don’t see,’ said I, ‘ that this concerns 
me. I hired you to take me to my hotel. 
I’m in no sort of hurry ; but all the same if 
I were you I’d earn that fare instead of 
remarking on the geography of London.’ 

“ «There ain’t no sort of use in wandering 
round in this way,’ said the man. ‘ You 
must see that yourself, sir! We'll never 
get nowhere—unless perhans we walks into 
the river or some bloomin’ canal. For all 
I know we may have gone over Waterloo 
Bridge, and we may fetch up in the West 
Injy Docks. I put it to you, sir, if that’s 
the sort of thing you'd like.’ 

“T began to see that there was more or 
less force in what the cabman said, so I asked 
him what he proposed to .do about it. 

“¢*T think, sir, said he, ‘that I'd better 
leave you and the cab here for a bit and try 
to find a public-house—if there is one open— 
or a police station, so as we can know in a 
general way where we are. You can sit quite 
comfortable in the cab till I come back.’ 

*¢ All right,’ says I. ‘ Only you'd better 
find a lamp-post and make the horse fast to 
it, or else anchor him with a weight or some- 
thing of that sort. I don’t want him to 
start for Piccadilly on his own responsibility.’ 

“Well the cabman led the horse along 
a little farther till he came to a lamp-post, 
which he hit middling fair with his nose or 
his forehead (judging by the remarks he 
made), and then he tied the horse and went 
off, saying that he wouldn’t be gone very 
long. 

“T don’t know whether he found a public- 
house open and got drunk, or whether he 
found a police station and got locked up, or 
whether he was run over and killed, or just 
suffocated by the fog. All I do know is that 
I have never laid eyes on that cabman since he 
left me sitting in his cab, and I don’t want to 
see him either. If he ever finds me he will 
charge me for that twenty-four hours’ use of 
that cab at two shillings an hour, besides 
making a big claim for damages. If he’s 
alive he’s probably consulting with some 
expert plumber as to the best way of swel- 
ling his bill up to ten or fifteen pounds. 

“Well, I sat in that cab until morning. 
There was no kind of use in deserting it and 
trying to find my way on foot—I had had 
quite enough of that—besides, the cab was 
more comfortable than the streets, and as I 
had plenty of cigars I managed to get rid of 
the time in a pretty comfortable sort of way. 
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“ Along towards morning a policeman hap- 
pened to find the cab, and he opened the 
door and told me to get along out of that, 
and not to waste any time about it either. 

“T told him I was not the cabman, and that 
the latter had left me for a few moments, 
and would return very soon. 

“*Can’t help that,’ says the policeman. 
‘I can’t allow any cab to stop here tied to a 
lamp-post. You must move on at once.’ 

“I told him that if he would get on the box 
and drive to the station-house I should be 
very much obliged to him; but he explained 
that he wasn’t a cabman, and couldn’t leave 
his beat. My own belief is that he thought 
I was the cabman, and that I had tied up 
the cabin order to have a quiet sleep. When 
I gave him a cigar and half-a-crown he saw 
his mistake and went away, telling me that 
the moment the cabman came back I must 
move on. 

“Tt was just beginning to geta little light, 
by which I knew that morning was coming, 
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‘* All of a sudden my passenger wakes up 
and... begins to abuse me.” 


when a man lurched up against the cab, and 
after doing a little general swearing got the 
door open and climbed in. He told me to 
drive to somewhere that sounded like 
Victoria Street, but might have been almost 
anything else, and immediately fell fast asleep 
on the seat beside me. I struck a match 
and managed to make out that he wore a 
good hat, from which it was clear that he 
wasn’t a vagabond, and so I decided to let 
him have his nap out. He leaned up in the 
corner and snored like a high-pressure steam- 
boat, but otherwise he didn’t give me any 
trouble. ; 

“ About eight o’clock the fog thinned so 
much that I decided to make a start for 
Piccadilly. My intoxicated friend was still 
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fast asleep, and now that I. 7 ~— 
could see him I saw that he | 

was a middle-aged old party 
who looked as if he might be 
a bank president or something 
of that kind, with too much 
fondness for port wine. I did 
not think it worth while to 
turn him out of the cab, so 
I just cast the horse loose and 
climbed up on the box and 
drove off at a slow walk, keep- 
ing close to the curbstone. I 
had my slouched hat on, and it 
was somewhat the worse for 
wear, considering that the fog 
had soaked it all night, and 
when I had pulled the cabby’s 
blankets well up to my neck 
I didn’t look at all out of 
place on the box. 

“ Before I had driven more 
than a block I came across a 
policeman and asked him in 
what part of England I and 
the cab happened to be. He 
told me I was a little north 
of Finsbury Circus, and as I 
knew where that was I judged 
that I wouldn't have any 
trouble in finding my way to 
Piccadilly. I jogged along, 
now and then coming very 
near to running into some- 
body, but meeting with no 
accident worth mentioning. 
All of a sudden my passenger 
wakes up, and leaniag out of 
the window begins to abuse 
me for being so long on the 
road to Victoria Street. ‘ Beg- f 
ging your pardon, sir,’ says | 
I, ‘but this here blooming ~ , 
fog is so thick that I daren’t / 
drive faster than a walk. At 7 
that he got very angry and said that he'd 
get out and take my number, and wouldn’t 
pay me a farthing. Iwas glad enough to 
get rid of him, but when he bolted round the 
corner I began to see that a cabman may 
have things to trouble him which we folks 
don’t often think about. 

“ Pretty soon a woman hailed me, and as the 
cab was moving very slowly she managed to 
get the door open and to climb inside, in 
spite of my telling her that I was engaged. 
*A very likely story,’ said she, settling her- 
self in the cab as if she meant to stay there. 
‘You can’t refuse to take a passenger when 











“7 got down from my 
seat and tried to argue 
the matter with her.” 





——+ you've got nobody,’ she said, 
making as if she was going to 
stir me up with her umbrella ; 
‘and you know it. You'll 
drive me to Bloomsbury 
Square, or I'll make it ’ot for 
you !’ 

“ Now I knew too much to 
get into an argument with a 
woman, and so I drove to 
Bloomsbury Square. But when 
I had stopped at the number 
that she had given me she 
did not attempt to get out. 

She was perfectly sober, but } 
in my opinion she was stark 

crazy, for she insisted that I 
had lost my way, and that we 
were not in Bloomsbury 
Square. I got down from my 
seat and tried to argue the 
matter with her. I asked her 
to look at the corner of the 
street, where she would see 
* Bloomsbury Square, North’ 
in large letters, but she told 
mc not to be impertinent or 
she would summons me, and 
refused to look at the corner 
of the street or anything else. 
I rang the door-bell of the 
house, but when the servant 
had answered it, and looked 
at my fare, she said that she 
didn’t know her, and went 
back into the house calling 
out to me from the doorstep 
that I ought to be ashamed 
of myself for being in such a 
state so early in the morning. 
I got back on the box again 
and wondered if everybody in 
London was made either 
drunk or crazy by an extra 
thick fog. I couldn’t see my 
way to dumping the woman on the pavement 
and leaving her there, and I didn’t want to 
abandon the cab on the street for fear that 
it might be stolen, or that the horse might 
take it into his head to bolt. There was 
nothing left for it but to drive slowly on 
and hope that things would take a turn for 
the better. 

“There was very little fog by this time, and 
after thinking the thing over I made up my 
mind to drive back to the place where I had 
taken the woman up, leave her on some quiet 
doorstep, and drive off before anyone could 
stop me. It wasn’t very long before I was 























back again in the Finsbury quarter, but it 
wasn’t a pleasant drive, for the woman kept 
yelling to me out of the window, and trying 
to hit me with her umbrella, and generally 
conducting herself in a way that would have 
been sure to bring a policeman down on me 
if we had happened to meet one. When I 
got to Finsbury I selected a good quiet street, 
and then I got down and told my passenger 
that she must get out. Of course she said 
she wouldn’t do anything of the kind, and 
when she saw that I meant business she set 
up a yell that promised to wake the whole 
street. About fifty windows went up, and 
more than fifty men and we:men put their 
heads out and remarked ‘ Fire !’ and ‘ Mur- 
der!’ at the top of their lungs. It was clear 
that this sort of thing would never do, so I 
jumped upon my perch again and drove 
away feeling more sympathy for cabmen than 
I had ever felt before. 

“Having started to scream the woman 
kept it up. Moreover she managed to pull 
the front window open and set to work to 
jab me in the ribs with her umbrella in a 
way that was far from pleasant. The street 
filled up with people, though where they 
came from I couldn’t imagine, and some of 
them cried ‘Shame!’ and ‘Stop him!’ 
Boys seemed to spring up out of the ground 
and followed me, running alongside the cab, 
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‘‘ Boys seemed to spring up out of the ground and followed me.” 
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and all the time that dreadful woman kept 
screaming ‘Murder’ and ‘Thieves,’ and 
making other unpleasant personal remarks 
of the same general character. 

“Tt would have been useless for me to 
abandon the cab and run away, for I would 
have been caught before I could have fairly 
got off my box. I knew that a policeman 
would turn up presently, and for the first 
time that morning I was anxious to see one. 
Anything would have been better than 
driving that yelling demon of a woman, and 
having a mob gather round me. The thing 
went on for perhaps ten minutes longer, 
when a policeman arrived, and the woman 
gave me in charge for attempted murder, 
and a general assortment of miscellaneous 
offences. 

“That policeman was an intelligent man. 
He saw at once that the woman was crazy, 
and he was evidently ready to accept my 
version of the affair ; but when he asked me 
for my number, and saw that I hadn’t any, 
he changed his mind. It certainly was a 
suspicious circumstance, from his point of 
view, that I didn’t have any number; and 
after he had asked me a few questions— 
which I answered in a way not to give him 
much information, for I didn’t want to 
explain things before the crowd—he got 
into the cab, so as to keep the woman 
quiet, and told me to drive 
to the station-house. 

“ Of course when I saw the 
officer in charge I told him 
the whole story. It did sound 
rather improbable, as Icouldn’t 
help feeling while I told it ; 
and I could see that he didn’t 
believe a word I said, but was 
of the opinion that I was some 
desperate sort of villain who 
had been caught in the act of 
trying to kidnap an inoffensive 
woman. So they locked me 
up. What they did with the 
woman I don’t know. 

“TI sent off messengers for 
my landlord,.and my banker, 
and half-a-dozen other people, 
and the upshot of it all was 
that next morning I was taken 
before a magistrate, who, after 
examining into my case, gave 
me to understand that I 
wasn’t guilty of the great 
majority. of the crimes that 
had been charged against me, 
but that as a sort of warning 
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to me never to commit any of them he 
should fine me. I paid the fine—I needn’t 
mention just how much it was—and went 
home ina cab that had a real cabman on 
the box. 

“Whether my original cabman ever saw 
his cab again or not, or what became of it 
after I drove it to the station-house, I don’t 
know. For my part I never want to see 
or hear of a cab again ; and after this I shall 
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stick to "buses and the District Railway in 
foggy weather. But I’ve considerably more 
sympathy for cabmen than I used to have ; 
and if as a class they are men who look on 
the rest of mankind as their natural enemies, 
whom they have a perfect right to impose 
upon, I don’t much wonder at it, now that 
I've been a cabman myself and know a 
little of the troubles that an honest cabman 
may have to endure.” 











‘A policeman arrived, and the woman gave me in charge.” 
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THE ART TREASURES OF MANCHESTER." 


By Exuizan Howarru. 
(Curator of the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield.) 


ANCHESTER was one of the 
first cities in the kingdom to 
recognise the advantages of a 
public gallery of art in the 
development of a municipal 
and commercial life. Indeed 

long before any corporation awakened to the 
necessity of brightening the lives of its 
people by making accessible to them the 
attractive and never-ending pleasures of good 
pictures, the liberal-minded and enlightened 
citizens of Manchester established by private 
enterprise a noble building that has now 
become the home of some of our highest 
national art. 

It is now more than seventy years ago that 
the wealthy merchants of Manchester decided 
to raise the necessary funds for the erection 
of an art gallery, wherein could be accumu- 
lated some examples of the works of modern 





* The copyrights of the illustrations to this article are 
strictly reserved. 


sritish painters, as well as a satisfactory 
exhibition of works of art calculated to 
develop and stimulate principles of good 
taste among the people—principles which 
should not fail of effect in improving the 
quality of the city’s important industries. 
The result of their labours was the formation 
of a society, under the name of “ The Royal 
Manchester Institution,” which erected a 
large building in Mosley Street in 1825, 
from designs by Sir Charles Barry, and on a 
site in the very centre of the city, where it 
would be most easy of access. 

The wisdom of this was fully proved by 
the use and growth of the institution, for 
throughout the seventy years that have since 
elapsed the success of the art gallery has 
been steady and continuous, while its 
influence on the city’s welfare, even in its 
most material aspect, can never be adequately 
measured. 

Nowadays a municipality has only to erect 
a suitable building to ensure a ready response 
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of gifts and means of purchase, and 
by these they are rapidly enabled to 
cover the walls with a display of 
pictures which lifts the effort to the 
rank of an art gallery in the best 
sense. But in the early days of the 
twenties the taste for purchasing 
pictures was not so wide-spread 
amongst the wealthy as later culture 
has made it. Hence the Royal 
Manchester Institution was mainly 
dependent on periodical exhibitions 
for filling their rooms, and so with 
them began the earliest attempts in 
the provinces to provide in the 
autumn an exhibition of those pic- 
tures that, in the earlier part of the 
year, had been first shown in the 
Royal Academy and other metro- 
politan art institutions. 

These autumn exhibitions are now 
established in as many towns as it is 
perhaps possible to hold them, if their 
high standard is to be maintained 
by the best works from London ex- 
hibitions. For we must remember 
that really good works of art are 
limited. It may be a debateable 
question whether corporations should 
turn their galleries into what is some- 
times disrespectfully called “ picture 
shops.” At the same time they pro- 
vide an opportunity whereby the taste 
for art which their presence fosters 
may bear practical fruit. They may 
be sold and placed in provincial 
homes, and those who have the means of 
obtaining these 
pieces of art 
will have the 
consolation of 
knowing — that 
they are guar- 
anteed by the 
selection of 
competent 
judges, which 
corporation ex- 
hibitions always 
provide. 

At any rate 
the autumn ex- 
hibitions inau- 
curated by the 
Royal Manches- 
ter Institution 
are still con- 
tinued with 
great and in- 
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(From a photo by Wilkinson Bros.) 
ALDERMAN HOPKINSON, 
( Chairman.) 





“THE LIGHTHOUSE.” 
By Stanuopr A. Forses, A.R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession 


of the Manchester Corporation.) 


creasing success, and undoubted advantage 
to artists and the public. But acity gallery, 
whether promoted by private enterprise or 
municipal foresight, should steadily secure 
the permanent accretion of art objects of the 
highest class and most enduring excellence. 
Anyone who walks through the spacious, 
well-lighted, judiciously-arranged rooms in 
the Manchester Art Gallery, will have no 
hesitation in deciding that the authorities 
there are fully alive to their responsibilities, 
and are well supported by their fellow citizens. 
In the earliest days of the institution gifts 
and purchases laid the foundation for the 
present magnificent collection. But more 
rapid strides were made in the growth of the 
collection when the gallery passed entirely 
under the management of the Corporation. 
The art gallery was maintained and 
managed by the proprietors of the Royal 
Manchester Institution from 1825 to 1883, 
nearly sixty years, and during this time by 
gift and purchase they acquired some dozen 


























pictures of abiding interest, and by means of 
loan exhibitions brought before the people 
of the country some of the best contemporary 
art produced. They also established in the 
building a flourishing school of art, which 
has always ranked high amongst similar 
schools in the kingdom, and which at the 
present day, in a building specially erected 
for the purpose, has become famous under 
the distinguished direction of Mr. Walter 
Crane. 

And the erection of this school building 
was due to the energy of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution. When it was found 
that adequate space in the gallery could no 
longer be provided for the proper carrying 
out of the work of the school, the pro- 
prietors decided to raise a fund whereby a 
separate building could be erected for direct 
art teaching. This they did by means of 
an art treasures exhibition held in the art 
gallery, and though it was only open twelve 
weeks, the receipts, together with donations, 
realised the handsome sum of £20,000, 
sufficient to set going the admirable school 
of which the city is now so justly proud. 

It is practically only within the last quarter 
of a century that municipal authorities have 
become fully alive to the necessity of the 
refining influences of art in the scheme of 
civic government. Hence, with such a com- 
modious building as that erected in Mosley 
Street by Sir Charles Barry, it seems only 
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natural that in due course the art gallery 
should pass into the hands of the Corpora- 
tion. This it did in 1883, under certain 

wise conditions 





for its future 
development 
that were laid 
down by the 
original __pro- 
prietors and 
willingly —ac- 
cepted by the 
Corporation. 








The most im- 
portant of these 
to the public 
was the stipu- 
lation that the 
sum of £2000 
should annu- 
ally beexpended 
for twenty years 
in the purchase 
of pictures for 
the permanent 
collection, in 
addition to any profits arising from the 
autumn exhibitions. Most of the pictures 
thus secured have been purchased from the 
works sent to these exhibitions, thus in- 
ducing artists of the greatest eminence to 
send their best productions in the hope 
that they might remain permanently in 
the gallery. 








(From a photo by M. Guttenberg.) 
MR. W. STANFIELD. 
( Curator.) 
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‘SHARD TIMES.” 
By Husert HerKkomer, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Manchester Corporation. ) 


And in this re- 
spect many of them 
have not been dis- 
appointed, for now, 
at the end of twelve 
years’ Corporation 
management, the 
collection of paint- 
ings numbers more 
than 170, besides 
numerous pieces of 
sculpture, engray- 
ings, and other 
forms of art repro- 
duction. 

A few of these 
pictures I shall now 
have the privilege 
of referring to in 
brief detail, but 
doubtless a fuller 
appreciation will be 
obtained from the 
reproduct ions— 
given by the kind 
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permission of the committee of the gallery 
and other owners of the copyright—from 
photographs taken by Messrs. A. Brothers, of 


Manchester. 

The front 
door of the 
building 
opens into 
a lofty and 
square en- 
trance hall 
with a narrow 
stone gallery 
running 
round it, sup- 
ported on 
fluted  col- 
wmns,between 
which are 
placed plaster 
vasts of well- 
known sculp- 
tures of anti- 
quity. The 
stairs in front 
branch off on 
either side to 
the stone gal- 
lery, with en- 
trances to the 
picture rooms 
on both sides, 
so that the 
visitor can 
enter by one 
door, view the 
pictures in all 
therooms,and 
come out on 
the other side 
without hay- 
ing to retrace 
his steps. 

On the walls 
of the upper 
part of the 
hallareanum- 
ber of impor- 
tant pictures, 
with panels of 
sculpture in 
high relief 
over them, 


and above these again there is a processional 
frieze in lower relief, the whole making an 
imposing and thoroughly artistic entrance. 
At various times changes are made in the 
position of the pictures to meet the require- 
ments of special exhibitions, and it will 
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SASTARTE SYRIACA.” 


By DanTE G. Rossetti. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the 
Manchester Corporation.) 


therefore be more convenient to group the 
pictures according to the artists, rather than 
by the arrangement at any given time of the 


pictures on 

the walls. 
And natur- 

ally come first 


the works by 


the President 
of the Royal 
Academy, Sir 
Frederick 
Leighton, by 
whom there 
are two well- 
known exam- 
ples, one of 
them ranking 
amongst his 
greatest 
achievements. 
“Captive An- 
dromache,’’ 
by Sir Fred- 
erick Leigh- 
ton, is, to the 
ordinary visi- 
tor, without 
doubt the 
chief picture 
of the collec- 
tion ; and the 
cultured art 
lovers of 
Liverpoolmay 
well regret 
the narrow- 
sighted policy 
of the Cor- 
poration of 
that city in 
refusing to 
acquire this 
picture for 
their gallery 
when they had 
the chance. 
Liverpool’s 
loss in this 
case is de- 
cidedly Man- 
chester’s gain 
however, and 


the picture has just as usefully been secured 
to the public, and saved from the oblivion 
which would have fallen to it if it had 
been placed in any private collection. The 
colour, modelling, grouping, refined treat- 
ment throughout this work make it pre- 
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‘CAPTIVE ANDROMACHE.” 
By Str Freperick Lerenton, Bart., P.R.A. 
(Reproduced by permission of the Perlin Photographic Company, 133, New Bond Street, London, the owners of the copyright.) 


eminently suitable as a high example of one 
of the greatest art productions of the present 
time. It is full of beauty to the eye and 
interest to the mind. We are able to give a 
reproduction of it, by the kind permission 
of the Berlin Photographic Company, the 
owners of the copyright. 

The other picture by Leighton is “ The 
Last Watch of Hero,” who is standing by 
her casement with startled, sorrow-stricken 
face, one hand raised, resting on the marble 
side of the window, the other arm bent over 
her head, clothed in subdued red robe, while 
in the predella below Leander lies drowned 
on the shore. This picture was specially 
painted for the Manchester Corporation in 
1887. 

The pre-Raphaelite school finds full ex- 
pression in this gallery, so in fact do most of 
the varied styles of painting and artistic 
interpretation of the principal modern British 
artists. Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A., is 
represented by three pictures. His “ Autumn 
Leaves ” realises to the full even the high 
conceptions of our greatest art critic, 
who, in criticising the pictures in the 
Academy in 1856 said of this one that it 
would rank in future as one of the world’s 
masterpieces. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of 
the beauty of this picture, in its simple con- 
ception, its magnificent scheme of colour, and 
the intense vigour of its art. “A Flood,” by 
the same artist, where a child in a cradle is 
floating on. the too abundant waters amidst 
a scene of mournful desolation, is a farther 
example of this artist’s wonderful power, 





And the marvellous force of his other 
picture of “ Victory, O Lord,” where Aaron 
and Hur are holding up the hands of Moses 
so that the Israelites may prevail against the 
Amalekites, realises with almost sublime 
dignity a great biblical event. The astound- 
ing range of subject, striking fidelity, and 
unapproachable skill of Millais’ genius is well 
exemplified in these three important and 
varied works. 

Another of the brotherhood is worthily 
represented in “ Astarte Syriaca,” or the 
Syrian Venus, by Dante G. Rossetti. It is 
a beautiful poetic conception and is carried 
out with deep refinement of feeling, the 
subdued green light-reflecting gown of the 
goddess setting off the sweet loveliness 
of her face and form, the two overlapping 
globes of sun and moon behind forming a 
bright halo to the brown sheen of the wavy 
hair. 

Holman Iunt’s painting of “ The Shadow 
of Death,” which has generously been pre- 
sented to this gallery by Messrs. T. & W. 
Agnew, is perhaps one of the most widely 
known pictures of recent days. Before 
reaching its present destination it was ex- 
hibited in most of the principal towns of the 
kingdom, creating everywhere the deepest 
interest, forming the subject of many sermons 
and lectures, all with one note of admiration 
through them. Engravings of it are to be 
found in thousands of homes. It is certainly 
a picture of intense religious feeling, skilful 
execution, a striving after truth everywhere 
pervading it. The best canons of art are 
observed in its production, In the admirable, 
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“THE LAST WATCH OF HERO.” 
By Srr Freperick LeicuTon, Barr., P.R.A. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Manchester Corporation. ) 
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well illustrated catalogue of the pictures in 
the Manchester Gallery (compiled by Mr. W. 
Stanfield, the curator), there is an excellent 
description of this picture, as well as reference 
to the motives and feelings actuating its 
production, from the pen of the artist himself. 
The care and trouble which he took in pre- 
paring himself for the work explain its truth 
and success. 

Mr. Hunt points out that of all the 
pictorial — re- 
presentations 
of incidents in 
the history of 
Christ, there 
was, up to the 
time of the 
painting of his 
“Shadow of 
Death,’’ no 
picture repre- 
senting Christ 
in full man- 
hood endur- 
ing the burden 
of common 
toil. To de- 
scribe the pic- 
ture isscarcely 
necessary, nor 
indeed within 
our present 
limits, the 
production 
here given, by 
the permission 
of Messrs. 
Agnew, suffic- 
ing to call 
it to mind, 
though _ the 
great beauty 
of its colour 
is wanting, 
and in that 
much interest 
and discussion 
has arisen. 

The artist 
says he travelled to the land where our 
Lord lived and died, sojourned among the 
people, took twenty living Jews as his 
models, some of them natives of the tribe 
of Judah, the tribe to which our Lord be- 
longed. Altogether Mr. Hunt lived nearly 
five years amongst the people and the scenes 
of our Lord’s life, thereby giving proof of a 
desire to paint in accordance with truth. If 
the type of face and general appearance of 





‘THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” 
By W. Hotman Hunt. 


(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, the owners of 
the copyright.) 


the main figure of this picture does not 
accord with some of the accepted ideals of 
Christ—which are often merely conventional 
and perhaps sentimental—it may not the less 
represent more nearly the real man. 

Another work of rather complex mean- 
ing and involved allegory is “ Work,” by 
Ford Madox Brown. In this again the 
subject is the dignity of labour, taken from 
the ordinary commonplace occurrence of a 
number of 
men making 
excavations 
for the water- 
supply of 
Hampstead. 
A racy de- 
scription of 
the picture is 
given by the 
artist in the 
catalogue 
previously re- 
ferred to, and 
he has _ evi- 
dently striven, 
with acknow- 
ledged _suc- 
cess, to com- 
bine much of 
human _ina- 
ture, experi- 
ence and 
character in 
this well-filled 
canvas, which 
must always 
be an attrac- 
tive study to 
the __ people, 
whether they 
be learned or 
unlearned in 
art. The con- 
templative 
figures on the 
right of the 
picture are 
intended to 
represent Thomas Carlyle and the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, who represent brain-work, while 
on the other side wealth and affluence have 
place. 

An allegory of a different character, repre- 
senting what to many people would be a 
very acceptable view of the future state, is 
set forth in “The Waters of Lethe,” by 
Spencer Stanhope. The sick, infirm and 
weary are seeking rest from their troubles in 
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, By Forp Mapox Brown. 
(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Manchester Corporation.) 


the grave, which here takes the form of a 
pool, into which they all plunge, coming out 
on the other side in renewed vigour and 
beauty to pass their time in a garden. This 
large picture is interesting for its colour, and 
somewhat exaggerated style of the pre- 
Raphaelite school. 

Another picture by this artist, showing 
“Eve Tempted,” is in the same chromatic 
key, but less complicated and aspiring. It 
bears a beauty of its own and a Certain 
originality in the delineation of this well- 
practised theme. The dominant type of the 
pictures so far referred to has beer that of 
the pre-Raphaelite school, which has un- 
doubtedly had a most important and bene- 
ficial influence on British art, and it is equally 
certain that most of these examples will for 
all time rank among the great achievements 
of English painting. 

sefore leaving this school of painting then, 
a reference must be made to a work by one 
of our truly great English artists, Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, who is here represented by his 
stately figure of “Sibylla Delphica,” a tall, 
narrow picture, perfect in colour harmony, 
true in flesh modelling, dignified in treat- 
ment, and altogether a lovely work of art. 

_ Passing now from these intense interpreta- 
tions of profound artistic conceptions to those 





with slighter meaning, and more easily under- 
stood, we find C. N. Kennedy in his charming 
picture of “ A Fair-haired Slave who made 
himself a King.” It aims at that exquisite 
marble painting of which Mr. Alma Tadema 
isa master. (Unfortunately Mr. Tadema is not 
yet represented in the collection.) Walking 
down the steps of a marble bath are two 
women with a child between them, the group- 
ing being reminiscent of F. Morgan’s child 
pictures. 

“ At the Golden Gate,” by Val C. Princep, 
R.A., shows a very charming though foolish 
virgin leaning against the closed portal, at 
which she has arrived too late. Her face, of 
full regular beauty, framed by her rich auburn 
hair, is regretful and sad, and the well- 
moulded supple figure, gracefully folded in a 
material of deep brown gold, harmonises 
richly with the brilliant gold of the door. 

“Samson Betrayed,” by F. R. Pickersgill, 
R.A., reveals the powerful giant sleeping 
with his head on the lap of Delilah, while a 
dark slave is cutting off his locks of strength. 
This is a vivid, impressive rendering. 

The painting of “Prince Arthur and 
Hubert,” by W. F. Yeames, R.A., from 
Shakespeare’s “King John,” is pathetic 
and touching in the depth of feeling wrought 
in the pleading face of the boy and the 
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remorseful features of the man. Henry 
Dawson’s masterly treatment of atmosphere 
and colour comes out in his view “On the 
Trent, near Nottingham.” There are six 
paintings by W. Etty, R.A., showing all 
his characteristic freedom and lithesomeness 
of the human form, and his true flesh tints, 
the most important work being “ Ulysses and 
the Syrens.” 

There are a freshness and vigour about 
the works by J. C. Hook, R.A., that always 
draw attention to them with pleasant feelings. 
“From under the Sea” by this artist lacks 
nothing of all his good qualities, and it would 
scarcely be possible to find a better example 
of his style of treatment. Among other sea 














“AT THE GOLDEN GATE.” 
By Vat C. Princzp, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the 
Manchester Corporation.) 
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pictures is the “ Herring Market at Sea,” by 
Colin Hunter, A.R.A., which was painted on 
Loch Fyne, with a glancing light on the 
small rippling surface, where are the steamers 
which have followed the herring boats to 
take off the fish for the Glasgow market. A 
symphony in gray—of varying tones, clear 
and crisp, natural and full.of actual life and 
motion—is “ The Lighthouse,” by Stanhope 
A. Forbes, A.R.A., who has made so famous 
the little village of Newlyn, which is here 
seen nestling in scattered patches on the hill- 
side behind the harbour, which the boat in 
the foreground is just about to enter. 

The appreciation in which the Manchester 
Art Gallery is held by artists—who after all 
may perhaps be considered 
the best judges of the ex- 
cellence of such an institu- 
tion—-is shown by the valu- 
able gifts artists have made 
to it. Mr. G. F. Watts has 
given one of his choicest 
works, and donations have 
been, received from several 
other artists. Probably the 
most important of these was 
the presentation of thirteen 
paintings in oil and water- 
colours by Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., in 1893. They illus- 


trate in full detail this 
artist's markedly clever 


work, and will for all time 
remain a public monument 
to his genius and his en- 
lightened liberality. 

In order to express his 
admiration of Thomas 
Wright, the prison philan- 
thropist, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., presented to the gal- 
lery, in 1852, his picture of 
“The Good Samaritan,” a 
most appropriate and worthy 
expression of sympathetic 
interest. The great care 
and judgment displayed in 
the building up of the col- 
lection at Manchester induce 
a disposition to dwell upon 
almost every picture in the 
gallery. But editorial exi- 
gencies forbid this, and it 
will not be possible to do 
more now than give the 
titles and names of artists 
of some of the remaining 
important pictures. Amongst 
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*FROM UNDER THE SEA.” 
By J. C. Hoox, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Manchester Corporaiton.) 
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these are “ The Chase,” by R. Ansdell, R.A. ; 
“The Heart of Cambria,’ by Clarence 
Whaite, R.C.A.; Landscape by Nasmyth ; 
“ Autumn,” by Alfred East ; “ Hard Times,” 
by H. Herkomer, R.A.; “ The Farrier’s 
Forge,” by G. Morland; ‘Old Putney 
Bridge,” by C. Napier Henry ; “The Silver 
Lining of the Cloud,” by J. Aumonier ; “A 


‘PRINCE ARTHUR AND HUBERT.” 
By W. F. YEAMEs, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession 
of the Manchester Corporation.) 


Thorn amidst the Roses,” by J. Sant, R.A. : 
“In the Camp of the Amalekites,” by J. 
Dendy Sadler; ‘“ Mount’s Bay,” by Henry 
Moore, R.A. ; ‘ Venetians,” by Luke Fildes, 
R.A.; “Syrinx,” by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.; 
“The Norman Archipelago,” by John Brett, 
A.R.A; “The Ides of March,” by E. J. 
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Poynter, R.A.; and many others. These 
will suffice to show the thoroughly repre- 
sentative and highly valuable nature of the 
collection. 

Besides the oil paintings there is. a very 
important collection of fifty-eight water 
colours, presented by Mr. Roger R. Ross to 
his fellow-citizens in 1890. These include 
examples of the work of John Varley, 
Samuel Prout, J.-S. Cotman, Peter 
de Wint, J. F. Lewis, R.A., Geo. 
Barret, David Cox, W. H. Hunt, 


W. J. Miller, James Holland, 
Copley Fielding, G. F. Robson, 


George Cattermole, and others 
whose names are sufficient guarantee 
of the merits of the pictures. 

The use made of the gallery by 
the public can at once be seen in 
the statistics for the year 1883, 
when it first came into the hands 
of the Corporation, and the similar 
statistics for 1894. In the former 
year the admissions numbered 
99,092, and the receipts from the 
sale of catalogues and admissions 
to special exhibitions amounted to 
£1864 13s., while in 1894 the visi- 
tors numbered 745,512, and the 
receipts were only £906 18s. The 
decrease in the latter was due to the 
fact that the most important exhi- 
bition of the year was thrown open 
free to the public. 

This was an exhibitior of arts and 
crafts, organised by the Corporation 
committee, to illustrate the applica- 
tion of art to various forms of in- 
dustry and handicraft. Although 
this exhibition was only open for 
eleven weeks, the visitors numbered 
527,577, probably a larger number 
than ever before visited a provincial 
art gallery in so short a time, and 
thoroughly demonstrating the wisdom 
of the committee in organising the 
exhibition, which was the second of 
the kind held in the Manchester Art 
Gallery, the first being open for the 
same period in 1891, when 317,000 
people visited it. 

The wide-reaching influences of this gal- 
lery, and the judicious care displayed in its 
growth and maintenance, reflect the highest 
credit on the managing committee and their 
able curator, Mr. William Stanfield, who, 
since 1873, has unostentatiously devoted his 
energies to the work of this great institution. 



















































A SECOND PLACE. 


Ir time should come, dear heart, when I 








must be 
Not first nor dearest, 
Grant me at least a second place with thee, 
Whoe’er is nearest ; 
For in my heart the steadfast loving flame, 
Though stinted of its food, shall burn the 
same. 
Let me not lose the pressure of thy hand, 
Thine eye’s soft light. 
Still in thy gracious presence let me stand, 
Loving thy sight. ’ 


Thou art my first, as thou must ever be: 
Grant me at least a second place with thee. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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IN VEILS. 


Conor EccuEss. 


Illustrated by JESSIE CAUDWELL. 


a\F the New Woman existed she 
would sternly refuse to wear a 
veil. With burning eloquence 
would she denounce the 
filmiest fragment of lace, or 
net, or gossamer as an 
abomination, nor cease from troubling so 
long as one of her sex bore it as a shield 











How to wear it. 


betwixt the wind and her nobility, for the 
veil is the symbol of woman’s enslavement. 

Yes, innocent as it seems to-day, that 
dainty, that bewitching scrap of tulle is a 
relic of barbarism, an atavistic reversion to a 
time when woman’s virtue was supposed to 
depend on her seclusion, and when she who 
peeped forth on the world, save through the 
meshes of enshrouding draperies, showed 
herself bare-faced indeed. 

To realise that at this day, and not so 
many thousand miles away, live people who 
seriously hold a veil to be the only guardian 
of a woman’s honour, is difficult. ‘“ Take 
away the veil,” says the Turk, “and what 
becomes of modesty? To emancipate 
women is to corrupt them.” The emancipa- 
tion of women, if it -has not yet reached its 
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limits, is nevertheless, for us, so much of a 
reality that we fail to understand the position 
of oriental nations with regard to the veil. 

To be sure we have little conventions of 
our own that we hold sacred. There are ever 
so many things we are told women should 
not attempt, as the result will assuredly be 
the overthrow of all that is loving and 
lovable, modest and maidenly in the sex. 
Each generation holds different views as to 
what these things are. The higher education 
and the adoption of a profession used to be 
amongst them. ‘To-day another set of 
bogies scare the good Mrs. Partingtons of 
both sexes, who, mop in hand, are endeavour- 
ing to keep back a tide that for good or ill 
is rising. 

Still we have advanced on oriental con- 
ceptions, and can afford to laugh at the Turk 
shuddering at British boldness, and thanking 
Allah and the Prophet that no masculine eye 
save his own has ever gazed on the more or 
less comely features of the lights of his 
harem. Mrs. Grundy is but a poor creature, 





How not to wear it. 


lax in views, and a trifler, by the side of this 
rigid stickler for the proprieties, who does 
not even mention the females of his house- 
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hold without an apologetic locution akin to 
the Irish peasant’s phrase, “Saving your 
honour’s presence.” 

Everything lies in custom. An average 
unveiled damsel in no 
way thrills the British 
youth as she would his 
Turkish contemporary. 
Not that Turks are 
more susceptible than 
other men, but where 
women are neither rare 
nor mysterious, men 
are not curious. Mys- 
tery has ever stimulated 
love, which goes to 
prove that love, as a 
matter of fact, in every 
country is largely an idea, an effect of the 
imagination. The more it is dwelt upon, 
the more importance is given to it, the more 
difficult of attainment is its object, 
the more it is felt. Love, the 
passion, as understood by a super- 
civilised and neurotic generation, 
scarcely exists where it is seldom 
or never spoken of, read about, or 
seen illustrated on the stage. 

To the Irish peasantry, fond and 
faithful as they are in their domes- 
tic relations, it is practically un- 
known. The Japanese think the 
sentiment not only overrated, but 
discreditable, and can never conceal 
their amazement that European customs 
allow a man to express the feeling for a 
girl of respectable parentage and standing. 

Sophisticated dwellers in London, Paris, 
and other great cities of Europe, assign it 
the most prominent place amongst their 
emotions, and it grows in actual importance 
with the accepted belief in its omnipotence. 
It is the subject matter of nine-tenths of 
our verse, seven-tenths of our prose, and of 
practically all our drama. It forms a sort 
of atmosphere from which few can escape, 
but we do not associate it with an unveiled 
face unless that face be exceptionally pretty, 
while for the Turk its absence is a symbol of 
familiarity, of confidence, of intimacy, greater 
than the dressing-gown and slippers of British 
domesticity, in which no well-bred damsel 
would venture abroad. 

We who have diverted the veil from its 
original use consider it merely as a useful, 
though not indispensable, article of dress, 
that disguises many an imperfection and 
sets off many a charm. Of its advantages 
in keeping hats straight and hair in order 








The New Woman. 





Materfamilias. 


nothing need be said. But simple as the veil 
may seem, there lies art in choosing it and 
tying it so as to produce a good effect. 

Yet women who take pains with the rest 
of their toilet frequently fail to provide 
themselves with veils of the right kind. 
They buy a colour or a pattern, or both, 
that does not suit them. To these indis- 
criminating persons the matter seems a 
trifle, as if in questions of dress anything 
that covered the face, the seat of intelligence 
and of a woman’s chief charms, could pos- 
sibly be trifling. 

No one is compelled to wear a veil. There 
is no unwritten law on the subject as there 
is, for instance, on wearing gloves. A 
woman without a veil does not cease to be well 
dressed if her attire is otherwise irreproach- 
able. The more inexcusable is it, therefore, 
to wear a veil that is unbecoming, soiled, 
shabby or in holes. Veils should always 
be new and fresh—at any rate 
they should look fresh ; to have 
them otherwise is a fault in taste. 

Faults in taste are aggravated 
by the fact that, in dress at least, 
they are generally wanton, the 
result not of necessity but of lack 
of care. They frequently embody 
a good idea badly carried out. 
This does not apply to veils 
alone. Take, for instance, a 
common example, which my 
readers may see illustrated for 
themselves any day they walk abroad. A 
girl has, let us suppose, a blue dress. She 
is about to purchase a black hat or bonnet 
to wear with it, when the happy thought 
strikes her that the 
addition of something 
blue, whether bow, 
feather or flower, will 
improve it. So pro- 
bably it would if she 
chose it judiciously, 
selecting the exact 
shade of blue in her 
dress, or something ///,, 
in the same key. But ‘/////// 
here her taste fails. 
She possibly finds that 
particular blue diffi- 
cult or impossible to 
match, and _ instead 
of resigning herself, 











My Aunt. 


abandoning her attempt, and either wearing 
the hat in its native blackness, or adorning 
it with a touch of some contrasting colour 
that suits her, she persists in having blue, 
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and contents herself with blue of quite 
another tone that swears horribly at her 
gown, and either kills or is killed by it. 

Not a few have still to learn that clashing 
shades of the same colour are discordant. 
One should keep to the same key even when 
striking a different 
note. Failure to re- 
cognise this is the 
cardinal fault of 
otherwise  well- 
dressed English- 
women, and it per- 
vades all classes—the 
effect perhaps of the 
national dislike for 
detail. 

The servant-maid 
on her Sunday out, when wearing a rose-pink 
cotton blouse, ties a salmon-pink ribbon 
round her neck; but she is not the only 
sinner. I saw a girl last summer at a gar- 
den-party attired in a pretty white alpaca, 
elegantly made, with revers of white moiré. 
Under the open coat she wore a vest of 
clouded yellow silk that suited her com- 
plexion admirably. Unfortunately she had 
added a waistband of bright yellow, nearly 
orange, and the yellow velvet roses that 
trimmed her somewhat over-accentuated 
black hat and lay on her dark hair, jarred 
with the rest. Three inharmonious shades 
in one costume ; yet she was quite satisfied 
with herself because they were all yellows. 

Here is another examp'e from real life. 
I one day noticed a girl in the street who 
wore a fashionably-made gown of pale linden 
green fastened down the back by a silk lace 
of a yellowish, bilious green. Her puff 
sleeves were caught in by a band and rosettes 
of dark peacock green, and her handsome 
white chip hat had upstanding feathers of 
emerald green. (I set down nothing in 
malice and extenuate nothing.) The com- 
bination of greens was enough to make one 
shriek, yet the wearer attracted no notice 
from the passers-by. In both these cases 
there was no question of poverty. The 
offence was unprovoked, for there was no 
compulsion to keep to one colour. But 
when a woman voluntarily imposes any 
obligation on herself —from choosing a 
colour, or wearing a veil, to matrimony—she 
is bound to carry it out in the best possible 
way. 

Granting the natural sense of fitness which 
many possess, no one is so good a judge of 
what suits as oneself ; but there are hapless 
persons, rich, amiable and well-intentioned, 
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who are unable to see what really does look 
well on them. They lack the sixth sense 
that enables the gifted of their sex to tell in 
an instant the shape, colour and design they 
must choose from a heterogeneous mass of 
materials and millinery. 

“Do you think this suits me, Maria?” a 
woman will say in pathetic appeal to friend 
or relative. ‘ Maria,” as often as not, has no 
opinion worth hearing, but she answers 
“Yes” or “No,” as the case may be, influ- 
enced by prejudice, by old-fashioned ideas or 
personal dislike fora certain colour, ignoring 
the essence of the matter, namely, the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the article suits 
her friend, and indeed incapable of deciding. 
“T shouldn’t have that,” she says. “I do 
not like red.” Or, “Oh, take that. My 
sister-in-law had a bonnet just like it, and 
everyone admired it.” But what is sauce 
for one goose is not necessarily sauce for 
another. 

“Maria’s” victim is the sortof well-meaning 
woman who is persuaded to buy things, how- 
ever hideous, because they are “ the fashion.” 
Her kind sometimes wrestle feebly with 
the tempter, but it is easy, by the aid of a 
little decision of manner, to talk them into 
anything. They accept the dictum of every 
shopman, without bringing intelligence to 
bear on it, forgetting that their advisers 
are there for the purpose of making them 
buy. Such women are led to wear purple 
veils, green veils, cornflower-blue veils, red 
veils, and similar monstrosities that manu- 
facturers create and place upon the market, 
apparently out of malice. Fashionable or 
not, an intelligent person will not risk making 
herself look a guy to oblige a salesman. 

Failing the power of discrimination, a 
woman should not unwarily give herself into 
the hands of others, and blindly follow 
their advice. If she can afford it she 
should search the world till she finds a pearl 
amongst maids, who knows exactly how to 
make her look her best. Having found 
this rara avis, let her submit to every 
dictate; neither argue nor demur, but obey 
—and pay. The advice of the casual 
person should neither be sought nor ac- 
cepted. Failing the competent maid, she 
should take counsel of none but a friend of 
acknowledged good taste. I make no 
apology for this apparent digression, since 
the remarks apply to veils as much as to 
any other articles of dress. 

A veil has wonderful effects. Like the 
much-lauded cosmetic, it may almost claim 
to make “a plain face beautiful, and a 
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countenance of moderate pretensions irre- 
sistibly ravishing.” It must, however, be 
chosen with discretion. For a woman who 
wants to look well, a large and varied assort- 
ment of veils is essential. What suits her 
to-day, under certain conditions of light, 
health and spirits, will not suit her to- 
morrow, when she may look and feel totally 
different. A white veil with black dots is 
the most becoming wear for anyone with a 
fairly good natural complexion. It gives 
freshness to the colouring and brightness to 
the eyes; but florid women should not try 
it; and rouge seen through this medium has 
a disastrous effect. 

When looking her best our fair reader 
should choose a thin, delicate veil with dots 
placed far apart. This ! 
is as good as a declara- 
tion that she knows she 
is still young and pretty. 
If, on the contrary, she 
feels dull, and is con- 
scious of being sallow, 
she should wear a veil 
thickly dotted with 
chenille. Of the close 
designs, the most be- 
coming have a diamoud 
pattern in very small 
dots, with a large dot 
in the centre of each 
lozenge. In black or 
white this is almost 
equally satisfactory. 

For a quite young 
girl a black mottled 
veil is a mistake. It 
makes her look as if 
her complexion were 
spotted or blistered, 
and she were trying to conceal the defect. 
She had much better discard veils altogether, 
or choose a soft, plain mesh. 

Plain Brussels net is charming over a fresh 
round face, but the woman who has lost her 
bloom had better not attempt to wear it, as it 
shows up every line. Black veils with white 
dots, and especially with gold dots, should be 
carefully avoided. Cross-barred meshes 
sometimes play fantastic tricks with the 
appearance ina certain light. 

A closely woven white veil, such as we have 
seen largely worn during the past year or 
more, is not to be recommended to everyone. 
As the French say, Ca empierotte un peu la 
visage, but it suits dark-haired women with 
pale complexions, and is useful to those who 
need toning down. A plain black veil may be 
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Tying the knot. 


Coloured veils are almost 
No one 
can afford to play the tricks with her appear- 
ance that result from wearing a violet veil. 
It makes a pretty girl ugly, and an ugly 


said to suit no one. 
invariably failures and in bad taste. 


girl hideous. The majority of women select 
their veils by chance, and_ therein they 
commit a fatal error. 

Many a woman though bonneted, shod, 
gloved and gowned to perfection, yet wears 
an expensive and so-called fashionable veil, 
white or black, with a deep border and a 
straggling floral design that would make 
Venus herself look a fright. The pattern, 
straggling upwards, has a blotchy effect. A 
projecting leaf over one eye endows her 
apparently with a squint, and gives her 
naturally amiable face a 
sinister aspect. 

To wear a veil pro- 
perly is an art, but 
no degree of art can 


render bordered veils 
becoming. They are 


made to sell, not to 
suit, and should be 
adopted only by those 
who have some facial 
defect to conceal. One 
of this kind may be 
useful after a visit to 
the dentist, or may be 
worn when sorrow and 
suffering make one de- 
sirous of a screen, and 
of the feeling of privacy 
a veil gives. 

The Parisienne re- 
cognises the impos- 
sibilities as well as the 
possibilities of the veil. 
She chooses it with care, puts it on daintily, 
with a pull here and a twist there, a deft pat 
to her fringe, and a couple of secure pins 
behind. She makes it form soft folds under 
her chin, and ensures its sitting well in front 
by inserting a small drawing-string at top, 
or by running a thread through. The ends 
she seldom leaves long enough to tie, but 
gathers or pleats them together in becoming 
folds, and sticks each just in its place by 
means of a pin. To get it off she raises first 
one hand and then the other, and by a few 
deft touches removes it. When she wants it 
on again she gets it back into place in the 
same magical way. She is not obliged to 
drop all interest in the conversation and 
wrestle with her veil like her less dexterous 
sisters. She never has a straggling, aimless 
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arrangement of lace straying over the edge 
of her hat in front, or waving like a flag 
of distress behind, but a veil that sits taut, 
yet not tight, drawn in soft folds, neither 
dragging nor sagging. Her eyelashes do 
not stick out of a particularly open net, nor 
is her veil so tightly drawn that her nose is 
flattened. 

The “ mask ” veils of a few years ago, to 
which some dwellers in the remoter districts 
still cling, were singularly unbecoming. 
The mouth, speaking generally, is an 
Englishwoman’s worst feature, yet fine eyes 
and straight noses were concealed, and the 





Coaxing the veil. 





Adjusting the fringe. 


ugliest part of the face exposed, and in some 
cases even accentuated by a shiny silk border 
across the upper lip. 

In conclusion, | may mention amongst 
the daintiest ornaments a women can wear 
the butterfly veil pins, which have won a 
deserved popularity. They are to be had in 
all sizes, coloured to imitate nature, and in 
many instances gemmed. Those in black 
and gold are charming, so are those in pearls 
and pale gold, not painted but streaked with 
a darker yellow. To the lover seeking ¢ 
gift for his fair, I can recommend nothing 
more useful or pleasing. 





Pinning into place. 
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OR, DR. NIKOLA’S VENDETTA. 


By Guy Boorusy.* 


Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop and T. 8. C. CRowTHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Dr. NrKkowa, at the outset of this story, is a person 
shrouded in mystery and deceit. We first find him 
securing the co-operation of three men — Baxter, 
Prendergast and Eastover—in a plot by which he hopes 
to ruin his enemy, Wetherell. The scene then changes 
to Sydney, where Richard Hatteras, a rich young 
pearler, Mr. Wetherell, the Colonial Secretary, and his 
daughter Phyllis, embark for England. In spite of the 
father’s objection, Hatteras falls in love with Phyllis, 
but shortly after their arrival Wetherell returns home, 
merely saying that he has met someone who has made 
it impossible for him or Phyllis to remain. After this 
Hatteras becomes acquainted with the young Marquis of 
Beckenham and Mr. Baxter, his tutor, with whom he 
starts for Australia. At Port Said he and the Marquis 
go ashore, where they are entrapped and imprisoned. 
On escaping they discover that they have been detained 
by Dr. Nikola. Their astonishment increases when 
they learn from the shipping agent that someone—said 
by Baxter to be the Marquis—had in their absence 
duly sailed with the tutor for Australia. Much be- 
wildered, Hatteras and Beckenham hasten to Sydney, 
where they learn that the bogus Marquis and Baxter 
are guests at the Government House. As soon as 
inquiries are set on foot, however, Baxter and his con- 
federate disappear, and it is discovered that Phyllis has 
also been abducted. It soon becomes clear that Nikola 
is at the bottom of the whole business, and that Phyllis 
has been carried off to an island in the Pacific. Her 
father sets out in search of her, and during the voyage 
tells Hatteras that the reason why Dr. Nikola has 
organised a vendetta against himself is that he is 
anxious to possess a small Chinese stick which had been 
given to Wetherell by a Chinaman, and which was said 
to be of incredible value. Why Nikola wanted it was 
not known, but he would certainly demand it as ransom 
for Phyllis, in which case he would get it. The following 
incidents then occur. 


CHAPTER VI. 

[HE day following we were 
within a hundred miles of 
our destination, and by mid- 
day of the day following that 
again were near enough to 
render it advisable to hold a 
our intended movements. 








over 


council 
Accordingly, a little before lunch time the 
Marquis, Wetherell, the skipper and myself 


met under the after awning to consider our 


plan of war. The vessel herself was hove to 
as we had no desire to put in an appearance 
during daylight. 

“The first matter to be taken into con- 
sideration, I think, Mr. Wetherell,” said the 
skipper, “‘is the point as to which side of the 
island we shall bring up on.” 
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“You will be able to settle that,” answered 
Wetherell, looking at me. ‘“ You are 
acquainted with the island, and can _ best 
advise us.” 

“I will do so to the best of my ability,” I 
said, sitting down on the deck and drawing 
an outline with a piece of chalk. “The 
island is shaped like this. There is no reef. 
Here is the best anchorage, without doubt, 
but here is the point where we shall be most 
likely to approach without being observed. 
The trend of the land is all upward from the 
shore, and as far as I remember the most 
likely spot for a hut—if they have Miss 
Wetherell there, as we suppose—will be on a 
little plateau looking south, and hard by the 
only fresh water on the island.” 

* And what sort of anchorage shall we get 
there, do you think?” asked the skipper, 
who very properly wished to run no risk with 
his owner’s boat. 

“Sand and coral. None too good, perhaps, 
but as we shall have steam up, quite safe 
enough.” 

“And how do you propose that we shall 
approach the hut when we land? Is there 
any undergrowth, or must we climb the hill 
under the enemy’s fire ? ” 

“T have been thinking that out,” I said, 
““and I have come to the conclusion that the 
best plan would be for us to approach the 
island after dark, to heave to about three 
miles out and pull ashore in the boat. We 
will then ascend the hill by the eastern slope 
and descend upon them. They will pro- 
bably not expect us from that quarter, and 
it will at least be easier than climbing the 
hill in the face of a heavy fire. What do 
you say ?” 

“Tt seems very practicable,” they all 
answered immediately. 

“Very good then,” said the skipper, 
“we'll have lunch and afterwards begin our 
preparations.” Then turning tome. “Tl 
get you to come into my cabin by-and-bye 
and take a look at the Admiralty chart. 
You will be able probably to tell me if you 
think it’s all right.” 

“With pleasure,” I answered, and then 
we went down below. 



































A BID FOR 


Directly our meal was over I accompanic: 
the skipper to look at the chart, and upon it 
we marked our probable anchorage. Then 
an adjournment was made aft and our 
equipment of rifles and revolvers thoroughly 
overhauled. We had decided before this 
that our landing party should consist of 
eight men—Wetherell, Beckenham, the mate 
of the yacht, myself and four of the crew, 
each of whom would be supplied with a 
Winchester repeating rifle, a revolver, and 
a dozen cartridges. Not a shot wes to be 
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FORTUNE. 


“Do you think you ought to 


b] 


alongside me. 
run the risk of being shot to-night ?’ 

“T have not thought of that,” he said. 
“T think it’s my duty to do my best to help 
you and Mr. Wetherell.” 

“But what would your father say if he 
knew ?” 

“He would say that I only did what was 
right. I have just been writing to him, 
telling him everything. If anything should 
happen to me you will find the letter on 
your chest of drawers in your cabin. [ 





fired, however, know you will 
unless it was ab- send it on to 
solutely _ neces- _ ! him. But if we 
sary, and the both come out 
greatest care was of it safely and 
to be taken in rescue Miss 


order to approach 
the hut, if pos- 
sible, without 
disturbing its in- 
mates. 

When the arms 
had been distri- 
buted and care- 
fully examined, 
the sixteen foot 
surf-boat was un- 
covered and pre- 
parations made 
for hoisting her 
overboard. By 
the time this was 
done it was late 
in the afternoon 
and almost time 
for us to be 
thinking about 
overcoming the a 
distance which j ® ! 
separated usfrom : i: 
our destination. ‘ 
Exactly at four 
o’clock the tele- 
graph on the 
bridge signalled “ go ahead ” and we were on 
our way oncemore. To tell the truth I think 
we were all so nervous that we were only 
too thankful to be moving again. 

About dusk I was standing aft, leaning 
against the taff-rail, when Beckenham came 
up and stood beside me. It was wonderful 
what a difference these few months had made 
in him, he was as brown as a berry now and 
as fine looking a young fellow as any man 
could wish to see. 

“We shall be picking up the island 
directly,” I said as he came to an anchor 





**¢7T want you to let me be your best man.’” 





Wetherell I’m 
going to ask a 
favour of you ?” 

“Granted be- 
fore I know what 
it is ?” 

“Tt isnt a 
very big one. [ 
want you to let 
me be your best 
man at = your 
wedding.” 

“So you shall. 
And a better I 
could not pos- 
sibly have.” 

“TJ like to hear 
you say that. 
We’ve been 
through a good 
deal together, 
haven’t we, since 
we left Europe?” 

“We have, and 





to-night will 
bring it to a 
climax or Tm 


much mistaken.” 

“Do you think Nikola will show fight ?” 

“ Not a doubt about it I should think. 
If he finds himself cornered he’ll probably 
fight like a demon.” 

“Tt’s Baxter I want to meet.” 

“Tt’s Nikola I want. I’vea big grudge 
against him and I want to pay it.” 

-* How little we thought when we were 
cruising about Bournemouth Bay together 
that within such a short space of time we 
should be sailing the South Pacific on such 
an errand. It seems almost too strange to 
be possible.” 
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“Never mind. All’s well that ends well. 
Let’s hope we’re going to be successful 
to-night. Now I’m going on the bridge to 
see if I can pick the land up ahead.” 

I left him and went forward to the 
captain’s side. Dusk had now quite fallen 
and it was impossible to see very far ahead. 
A hand had been posted in the fore-rigging 
as a look-out and every moment we expected 
to hear his warning, but nearly an hour 
went by and still it did not come. 

Then suddenly the cry rang out, “ Land 
ahead,” and we knew that our destination 
was in sight. Long before this all our 
lights had been obscured, and so in the 
darkness—for a thick pall of cloud covered 
the sky—we crept up towards the coast. 
Within a couple of minutes of hearing the 
hail every man on board was on deck gazing 
ahead in the direction in which we were 
proceeding. 

By tea time we had brought the land 
considerably nearer, and by eight o'clock 
were within three miles of it. Not a sign 
however of any ship could we discern, and 
the greatest vigilance had to be exercised on 
our part to allow no sign to escape to show 
our whereabouts. Exactly at nine o’clock 
the shore party, fully armed, assembled on 
deck, and the surf-boat was swung overboard. 
Then in the darkness we crept down the 
gangway and took our places. The mate 
was in possession of the tiller, and when all 
was ready we set out for the shore. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


ONCE we had left her side and turned our 
boat’s nose shoreward the yacht lay behind 
us, a black mass half absorbed in the general 
shadow. Nota light showed itself, and every- 
thing was as still as the grave; the only 
noise to be heard was the steady dip dip of 
the oars in the smooth water and the chirp 
of the rowlocks. For nearly half an hour 
we pulled on, pausing at intervals to listen, 
but nothing of an alarming nature met our 
ears. Every moment the island was growing 
larger, the beach more plain to the eye and 
the hill more clearly outlined. 

As soon as the boat grounded we 
sprang out and, leaving one hand to look 
after her, made our way ashore. It was a 
strange experience that landing on a strange 
beach on such an errand and at such an 
hour, but we were all too much taken up 
with what lay before us to think of that. 





Eaving left the water we came to a stand- 
still beneath a group of palms and discussed 
the situation. As the command of the ex- 
pedition had been given to me I decided 
upon the following plan: First and fore- 
most, I would leave the party behind me 
and set out by myself to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the hut. Having discovered 
this I would return, and we would there- 
upon make our way inland and endeavour 
to capture it. I explained this in as few 
words as possible to my followers and then, 
bidding them wait for me where they were, 
at the same time warning them against 
letting their presence be discovered, I set 
off up the hill in the direction I knew the 
plateau to lie. The undergrowth was very 
thick and the ground rocky, so for this 
reason it was nearly twenty minutes before 
I reached the top of the hill. Then down 
on the other side I crept, picking my way 
carefully, and taking infinite precautions not 
to allow any noise to warn them of my 
coming. 

At last I reached the plateau and looked 
about me. A small perpendicular cliff some 
sixty feet or so in height was before me, 
so throwing myself down flat I wriggled my 
way to its edge. When I got there I looked 
over and discovered three well-built huts 
on a little plateau at the cliff’s base. At 
the same moment a roar of laughter greeted 
my ears from the building on the left. It 
was followed by the voice of a man singing 
to the accompaniment of a banjo. Under 
cover of his music I rose to my feet and 
crept back through the bushes on the track 
by which I had come. I knew enough now 
to locate my forces. 

Having reached my friends again I in- 
formed them of what I had seen, and we 
then arranged the mode of attack as follows : 
The mate of the yacht, with two of the 
hands, would pass round the hill to the left 
of the plateau, Wetherell and another couple 
of the hands would take the right side, while 
3eckenham and myself crept down at the 
back. Not a sound was to be made or a 
shot fired until I blew my whistle. Then, 
with one last word of caution, we started on 
our climb. 

By this time the clouds had cleared off 
the sky and the stars shone brightly. Now 
and again a bird would give a drowsy “caw” 
as we disturbed it, or a wild pig would jump 
up with a grunt and go trotting off into the 
undergrowth, but beyond these things we 
hardly made a sound. Once more we 
arrived at the small precipice behind the 
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huts and, having done so, sat down for a few 
moments to give the other parties time to 
take up their positions. Then, signing to 


Beckenham to accompany me, I followed the 
trend of the precipice along till I found a 
place where we might in safety descend. In 
less than a minute we were on the plateau 
below creeping towards the centre hut. 
Still our approach was undetected. 


Bidding 


‘*T fought solely for his throat.” 


Beckenham in a whisper wait for me, I 
made my way cautiously round to the front, 
keeping as much as possible in the shadow. 
As soon as I had discovered the door I 
made my way towards it and prepared to 
force my way inside, but I had an adven- 
ture in store for me which I did not expect. 

Seated in the doorway, almost hidden in 
the shadow, was the figure of aman. He 
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must have been asleep for he did not be- 
come aware of my presence until I was 
within a foot of him. Then he sprang to 
his feet and was about to give the alarm, 
but before he could do so I was upon him. 
A desperate hand-to-hand struggle followed, 
in which I fought solely for his throat. 
This once obtained I tightened my fingers 
round it and squeezed until he fell back 
unconscious. It was like a horrible 
nightmare, that combat without 
noise in the dark entry of the hut, 
but I was thankful that it had ended 
so satisfactorily for me. As soon 
as I could, I rose to my feet and 
proceeded past his body into the hut 
itself. A swing door led from the 
porch, and this I pushed open. 

“Who is it, and what do you 
want ?” said a voice which I should 
have recognised everywhere. 

In answer I took her in my arms 
and, whispering my name, kissed her 
over and over again. Then, bidding 
her step quietly, I passed out into 
the starlight and led her after me. 
As we were about to make for the 
path by which I had descended, 
Beckenham stepped forward, and 
at the same instant the man with 
whom I had been wrestling gave a 
shout of alarm. In an instant there 
was the noise of scurrying feet and 
the shouting of orders. 

“Make for the boats,” I cried at 
the top of my voice, and then, 
taking Phyllis by the hand, set off 
as quick as I could up the path, 
Beckenham assisting her on the other 
side. 

If I live to be a hundred I shall 
never forget that rush up the hill. 
Like rabbits we dashed in and out 
of trees and bushes, scratching our- 
selves and tearing our clothes, but 
conscious only of the necessity for 
speed. Before we were halfway down 
the other side Phyllis’s strength was 
quite exhausted, so I took her in my 
arms and carried her for the remain- 
der of the distance. At last we reached 
the boats and jumped on board. The rest 
of the party were already there, and the word 
being given we prepared to row out to the 
yacht. But before we could push off a 
painful surprise was in store for us. Sud- 
denly the Marquis cried— 

“ Where is Mr. Wetherell ?” 

We looked round upon each other and 
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sure enough the old gentleman was not with 
us. Discovering this, Phyllis nearly gave 
way and implored us to go back at once and 
find him. But having rescued her with so 
much difficulty I did not wish to run any 
risk of her falling into her enemies’ hands 
again, so selecting four volunteers from the 
party, I bade the rest pull the boat out to 
the yacht and give Miss Wetherell into the 
captain’s charge while we went ashore again 
in search of her father. Having done this 
the boat was to return and wait for us. 

Quickly we splashed our way back to the 
beach, and then, plunging into the under- 
growth, began our search for the missing 
man. It was like looking for a needle in 
a bundle of hay, and as one of the hands 
remembered seeing him descending the hill 
we devoted our attentions to that side. For 
nearly two hours we searched, but without 
success. Not a sign of the old gentleman 
was to be seen. Could he have mistaken his 
way and be even now searching for us on 
another beach. To make sure of this we set 
off and thoroughly searched the two bays in 
the direction he would most likely have 
taken. But still without success. Perhaps 
he had been captured and carried back to the 
huts. In that case we had better proceed 
thither and try to rescue him. This, how- 
ever, was a much more serious undertaking, 
and you may imagine it was with consider- 
able care that we approached the plateau. 

When we got there the huts were as quiet 
as when I had first made their acquaintance. 
Not a sound came up to the top of the little 
precipice save the wind in the palms at its 
foot. It seemed difficult to believe that there 
had been such a tumult on the spot so short 
a time before. 

Again with infinite care we crept down to 
the huts, this time, however, without en- 
countering a soul. The first building was 
empty, so was the second, and so was the 
third. This was quite unexpected, and ren- 
dered the situation even more mysterious. 

By the time we had thoroughly explored 
the plateau and its surroundings it was nearly 
daylight, and still we had discovered no trace 
of the missing man. Just as the sun rose 
above the sea line we descended the hill 
again and commenced a second search, with 
no more luck, however, than on the pre- 
vious occasion. Wetherell and our assailants 
seemed to have completely disappeared. 

About six o’clock, thoroughly worn out, 
we returned to the beach where the boat was 
in waiting for us. What was to be done ? 


We could not for obvious reasons leave the 





island and abandon the old gentleman to his’ 
fate, and yet it seemed useless to remain there. 
when he might have been spirited away élse- 
where. 

Suddenly one of the hands, who had been 
loitering behind, came into view waving 
something in his hand. As he came. closer 
we could see that it was a sheet of paper, 
and when he gave it into my hands I read as 
follows :— 

“If you cross the island to the north 
beach you will find a small cliff with a large 
cave, a little above the high-water mark. There 
you will discover the man for whom you are 
searching.” There was no signature to this 
epistle, and the writing was quite unfamiliar 
to me, but I had no reason to doubt. its 
authenticity. 

“Where did you discover this?” I in- 
quired of the man who had brought it. 

“ Fastened to one of them prickly bushes 
up on the beach there,” he answered. 

“Well the only thing for us to do now is 
to set off for the north beach and hunt for 
the cave. Two of you had better take the 
boat back to the yacht and -ask the captain 
to follow us round.” 

As soon as the boat was under weigh we 
picked up our rifles and set off for the north 
beach. It was sweltering hot by this time, 
and as may be imagined we were all dead 
tired after our night’s work. However we 
should be amply repaid if we could effect 
the rescue of the man for whom we had been 
searching. 

At last we turned the cape and, entered 
the bay which constituted the north*end of 
the island. It was not a large beach, but 
had, at its western end, a curious line of 
small cliffs, in the centre of which a small 
black spot could be discerned looking re- 
markably like the entrance to a cave. 
Towards this we pressed, forgetting our 
weariness in the excitement of the search. 

It was a cave, and a large one. In so 
much the letter was correct. 

Preparing ourselves, in case of surprise, 
we approached the entrance, calling Mr. 
Wetherell’s name. As our shouts died away 
a voice came out in answer, and thereupon 
we rushed in. 

A remarkable sight it was that met our 
eyes. In the centre of the cave was a stout 
upright post some six or eight feet in height, 
and securely tied to this was the Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales. 

In less time almost than it takes to tell, 
we had cast loose the ropes which bound 
him, and led him, for he was too weak 
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‘*T took her in my arms and carried her.” 
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to stand alone, out into the open air. While 
he was resting he inquired after his daughter, 
and having learned her safety, gave us the 
following explanation. Addressing himself 
to me he said :— 

“When you cried ‘make for the boats,’ 
I ran up the hill with the others as fast as I 
could go; but I’m an old man and could 
not get along as quickly as I wanted to, and 
for this reason was soon left far behind. 
I was half-way down the hill perhaps when 
a tall man, dressed in white, stepped from 
behind a bush, and raising a rifle bade me 
come to a standstill. Having no time to lift 
iny own weapon I was obliged to do as he 
ordered me, and he thereupon told me to 
lay down my rifle and right-about facé. 
In this fashion I was marched back to the 
huts we had just left, and then, another 
man having joined my captor, across the 
island to this beach where a boat was in 
waiting. In it I was pulled out to a small 
schooner lying at anchor in the bay and 
ordered to board her ; five minutes later ] 
was conducted to the saloon, where two or 
three persons were collected. 

“*Good evening, Mr. Wetherell. This is 
indeed a pleasure,’ said a man, sitting at the 
furthest end of the table. He was playing 
with a big black cat, and directly I heard 
his voice I knew that I was in the presence 
of Dr. Nikola. 

“* And what do you think I am going to 
do with you my friend?’ he said when | 
made no reply to his remark. 

“*VYou dare not do anything to me,’ I 
replied. ‘I demand that you shall let me 
go this instant.’ 

“<Tf you will be warned by me you will 
cease to demand,’ he answered, his eyes the 
while burning like live coals. ‘ You are an 
obstinate man, but though you have put me 
to much trouble and expense I will forgive 
that and come to terms with you if you will 
give me 

“At that moment the little vessel gave a 
heavy roll, and in trying to keep my footing 
on the sloping deck I fell over upon the 
table. As I did so the little Chinese stick 
slipped out of my pocket and went rolling 
along the table directly into Nikola’s hands. 
He sprang forward and seized it, and you 
may imagine his delight. With a cry of 
triumph that made the cat leap from his 
shoulder he turned to a tall man by his side 
and said— 

“*T’ve got it at last! Now let a boat's 
crew take this man ashore and tie him to 
the stake in the cave. Then devise some 








means of acquainting his friends of his 
whereabouts. Be quick, for we sail in an 
hour.’ Then turning to me again, he said— 

“* Mr. Wetherell, this is the last transaction 
we shall probably ever have together. All 
things considered you are lucky in escaping 
so easily. I would have saved you a good 
deal if you had complied with my _ first 
request. However, alls well that ends well, 
and I congratulate you upon your charming 
daughter. Now, good-bye ; inan hour I am 
off to effect a coup with this stick, the 
magnitude of which you would never dream. 
One last word of advice—pause a second 
time, I entreat you, before you think of 
trying to balk Dr. Nikola.’ 

““T was then led up on deck, where that 
scoundrel Baxter had the impudence to 
make me a low bow, and in less than half an 
hour I was fastened to the post in that cave. 
The rest you know. Now let us get on 
board, I see the boat is approaching.” 

As soon, therefore, as the surf-boat had 
drawn up on the beach we embarked and 
were pulled out to the yacht. In a quarter 
of an hour we were on deck, and Phyllis 
was in her father’s arms again. Over that 
meeting, with its rapturous embraces and 
general congratulations I must draw a 
curtain. Suffice it that by midday the 
island had disappeared under the sea line, 
and by nightfall we were well on our way 
back to Sydney. 

That evening after dinner Phyllis and I 
patrolled the deck and finally came to a 
standstill aft. It was as beautiful an even- 
ing as any man or woman could wish for. 
All round us was the glassy sea rising and 
falling as if asleep, while overhead the tropic 
stars shone down with radiant brilliance. 

“Phyllis,” I said, taking my darling’s 
hand and looking into her face, “ what a 
series of adventures we have both passed 
through since that afternoon I first saw you 
in the Domain! Do you know that your 
father has now consented to our marriage.” 

“Tdo. And as it is to you, Dick, I owe 
my rescue,” said she, coming a little closer to 
me, “ you have a perfect right to me.” 

“Thank God!” Tanswered. “ If anything 
had happened to you I should never have 
been happy again.” 

* But, Dick, there is one thing I don’t 
understand. At dinner this evening the 
captain addressed you as Sir Richard. What 
does that mean ? ” 

“ Well, I think it means that though I 
cannot make you a duchess I can make 
you a baronet’s wife. It remains with you 
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to say whether you 
will be Lady Hat- 
teras or not.” 

“But are you 

a baronet, Dick ? 
How did that come 
about ?” 
“TH tell you. 
Do you remember 
my describing to 
you the strange 
call I paid, when 
in England, on my 
only two relatives 
in the world ?” 

“The old man 
and his daughter 
in the New Forest ? 
Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, they are 
dead, and, as the 
next-of-kin, I have 
inherited the title 
and the — estates. 
What do you think 
of that ?” 

Her only reply 
was to kiss me softly 
on the cheek. 

She had scarcely 
done so before her 
father and Becken- 
ham came along 
the deck towards 
us. 

“ Now, Phyllis,” 
said the former, 
leading her to a 
seat, “ supposing 
you give us the 
history of your ad- 
ventures. Remem- 
ber we have heard 
nothing yet.” 

“Very well. 
Where shall I be- 
vin? At the mo- 
ment I left the 
house for the ball ? 
Very good. Well, 
you must know that 
when I arrived at 
Government House 
I met Mrs. May- 
ford—the lady who 
had promised to 
chaperon me — in 
the cloak-room, and 
we passed into the 
ball-room together. 
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I danced the first dance with Captain Hack- 
worth, one of the aides, and engaged myself 
for the fourth to the Marquis of Beckenham.” 

“The sham Marquis, I’m sorry to say,” 
put in the real one. 

“ Unfortunately for me also.” Continued 
Phyllis : “ As it was a square we sat it out in 
the ante-room off the drawing-room, and 
while we were there the young gentleman 
did me the honour of proposing to me. 
It was terribly embarrassing, but I allowed 
him to see, as unmistakably as_ possible, 
that I could give him no encouragement, 
and, as the introduction to the next waltz 
started, we parted the best of friends. About 
half an hour later, just as I was going to 
dance the lancers, Mrs. Mayford came 
towards me and drew me into the drawing- 
room. Mr. Baxter, his lordship’s tutor, was 
with her, and both looked supernaturally 
grave. 

“*What is the matter?’ I asked, being 
alarmed by her face. 

“* My dear,’ said she, ‘ you must be brave. 
I have come to tell you that your father has 
been taken seriously ill and has sent for 
you.’ 

“¢ Papa ill!’ I cried. 
home to him at once.’ 

“<T have facilitated that,’ said Mr. Baxter, 
‘by ordering the servants to call up your 
carriage, which is now waiting for you at the 
door. If you will allow me I will conduct 
you to it.’ 

“T apologised to my partner for leaving 
him, and then went to the cloak-room. As 
soon as I was ready I accompanied Mr. 
Baxter to the door, where the brougham was 
waiting. Without looking at the coachman 
I got in, at the same time thanking Mr. 
Baxter for his kindness. He shut the door 
and cried ‘Home’ to the coachman. Next 
moment we were spinning down the drive. 

* As I was too much occupied thinking of 
you, papa, I did not notice the direction we 
were taking, and it was not until the carriage 
stopped before a house in a back street that 
I realised that something was wrong. Then 
the door was opened and a gentleman in 
evening dress begged me to alight. I did 
so, almost without thinking. 

“*T am sorry to say your father is not 
at all well, Miss Wetherell,’ he continued. 
‘If you will be good enough to step into 
my house I will let the nurse take you to 
him.’ 

“Like a person in a dream I followed 
him into the dwelling and the door was then 
shut upon me. 


‘Oh, I must go 
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“* Where is my father? and how is it that 
he is here?’ I cried, beginning to get 
frightened. 

“* You will know all when you see him,’ 
said my companion, throwing open the door 
of a room. I went in, and that door was 
also shut upon me. Then I turned and 
faced the man.” 

“ What was he like ? ” 

“He was the man you were telling us 
about at dinner—Dr. Nikola.” 

“Ah! And then ?” 

“ He politely but firmly informed me that 
I was his prisoner, and that until you did 
certain things he would be compelled to 
detain me. I threatened, entreated, and 
finally wept, but he was not to be moved. 
He promised that no effort should be spared 
to make me comfortable, but he could not 
let me go free, and so I was kept there 
until late one night, when I was informed 
that I must be ready to leave the house. A 
brougham was at the door, and in this, 
securely guarded, I was conducted to the 
harbour, where a boat was in waiting. In 
this we were rowed out to a schooner, and I 
was placed on board her. A comfortably 
furnished cabin was allotted to me, and 
everything I could possibly want was given 
me. But I could gather nothing of where 
we were going or what my fate was to be, 
nor could I discover any means of communi- 
cating with the shore. About midnight we 
got under weigh and commenced our voyage. 
Our destination was the island where you 
found me.” 

“And how did Nikola treat you during 
the voyage and your stay on Pipa Lannu ?” 
I asked. 

“With invariable courtesy,” she replied. 
“A more admirable host no one could desire. 
I had but to express a wish and it was 
instantly gratified. When we were clear of 
land I was allowed on deck ; my meals were 
served to me in a cabin adjoining my own, 
and a stewardess was there to wait upon me. 
As far as my own personal treatment went I 
have nothing to complain of. But I was 
so thankful to get away; I had begun to 
imagine all sorts of horrors.” 

“Well, thank goodness it’s all done with 
now.” 

And so it was, for a week later we were 
back in Sydney again ; the eventful voyage 
was over. 

Then came our marriage. But, with your 
permission, I will only give you a very bare 
description of it. It took place at the 
cathedral, the primate officiating. The 





























Marquis was kind enough to act as my best 
man, while the Colonial Secretary of course 
gave his daughter away. 
~ But now I think of it, there is one point 
I must touch upon in connection with this 
happy occasion, and that was the arrival of 
a present on the evening prior to the event. 

We were sitting in the drawing-room when 
the butler brought in a square parcel on a 
salver and handed it to Phyllis. 

“ Another present, I expect,” she said, 
and began to untie the string that bound it. 

When the first cover was removed a layer 
of tissue paper revealed itself, and after that 
a large russia leather case came into view. 
On pressing the spring the cover lifted and 
revealed a superb collet—as I believe it is 
called—of diamonds, and resting against the 
lid a small card bearing this inscription— 


“ With heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to Lady Hatteras. 
From her sincere admirer, 
Dr. Nikola.” 


MORE 


ABOUT DR. 
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What do you think of that ? 

Well, to bring my long story to a close, the 
event passed off with much éclat. We spent 
our honeymoon in the Biue Mountains, and 
a fortnight later sailed once more for England 
in the Orizaba. Both Mr. Wetherell—who 
has now resigned office—and the Marquis of 
Beckenham accompanied us, and it was to 
the latter’s seaside residence that we went 
immediately on our arrival in the mother 
country. My own New Forest home is being 
thoroughly renovated and will be ready for 
occupation in the spring. 

Of Nikola, Baxter, Eastover, or Prendergast 
I have never heard since. What gigantic 
coup the first-named intends to accomplish 
with the little Chinese stick is beyond.my 
power to tell. I am only too thankful, 
however, to be able to say that I am not in 
any way concerned in it. And with this 
honest expression of my feelings I beg your 
permission to ring the curtain down upon 
the narrative of my extraordinary BID FoR 
FORTUNE. 


NIKOLA. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the sequel to ** A Bid for Fortune,” which will commence in 
the January number and run through the Magazine for some eight or nine months, will be entitled 
“ Dr, Nikola,” and will deal fully with the personal adventures of that mysterious individual. An 
illustrated interview with Dr. Nikola himself, as recorded by Flora Klickmann, will also be one of the 


principal features of our Christmas number. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL 


By RoBERT 


m@)XTREME dignity is the lead- 
ing characteristic of Thomas 
Henry Hall Caine as a man, 
just as extreme conscientious- 
ness is his leading character- 
istic as a writer. He possesses 
in a high degree the sense of the responsibility 
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and a high respect of the public and himself, 
a man of undoubted genius has been enabled 
to raise himself to a position in the English- 
speaking worlds to which few men of letters 
have ever attained, a position which may be 
compared to that of a vates amongst the 
Romans, of a prophet in Israel. 
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which an author owes to the public and to 
himself It is on account of these facts that 
the story of his uneventful private life and 
brilliant literary career is a highly interesting 
on It shows how, by firmness of prin ipl 


* Copyright, 1895, by R. H. Sherard 





of Man. 
and is common to this day in Iceland, from 


was written, 


Hall Caine, as his double name implies, 


comes of the mixed Norse and Celtic race 


which constitutes the population of the Isle 
Hall, his mother’s name, is Norse, 


which the Norsemen came to Manxland. 


Caine, which means “a fighter with clubs,” 
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From a photo by Barraud, Oxford Street. 


By permission of the Editor of “ Men and Women of the Day.” 


is Celtic. Hall Caine himself, with his ruddy 
beard and hair and distinctive features, has 
inherited rather the physical characteristics 
of his maternal ancestors the Norsemen. 

Ile comes of a stock of crofters, or small 
farmers, who for centuries had supported 
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themselves by tilling the soil and fis! 

the sea. He is the first of all his line 
who ever worked his brain for a living 
His grandfather, who had a farm of sixty 
acres in the beautiful parish of Ballaugh, 
which lies between Peel and Ramsey, 
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was a wastrel, fond of amusements and 
dissipations to be found in Douglas, and 
alienated his small property, so that, at the 
age of eighteen, his son, Hall Caine’s father, 
was, for a living, obliged to apprentice 
himself to a blacksmith at Ramsey. 

When he had learned his trade he removed, 
in the hopes of finding more remunerative 
employment, to Liverpool. Here, however, 
he found it so hard to support himself as a 
blacksmith, that he set to work to learn the 
trade of ship’s smith, a remunerative one in 
those days when Liverpool was the centre of 
the shipbuilding trade. He became a skilled 
worker and at the time of his marriage was 
able to command a wage of thirty - six 
shillings a week, in addition to what he was 
able to earn by piecework. It was whilst 
engaged on a piece of work on a ship at 
2uncorn, in Cheshire, that on May 14th, 
1853, the child was born, his second son, to 
whom he gave the names of Thomas Henry 
Hall. Runcorn can thus claim to be the 
birthplace of the famous writer, although his 
birth there was a mere accident and not 
more than ten days of his life were spent 
there. 

Hall Caine has no remembrance of the 
first years which he spent in Liverpool, and 
his earliest recollections are of life in his 


grandmother's cottage of Ballavolley, Bal- 
laugh, in the Isle of Man, a house set in a 
wooded plain surrounded by high mountains 
which glow, here yellow with the gorse, there 
purple with the heather. In the foreground 
is the beautiful old church of Ballaugh, in 
the cemetery of which many generations of 
Caines lie at rest, and between the old 
church and the village lies the curragh land, 
full of wild flowers and musical with the 
notes of every bird that uplifts its voice to 
heaven. Far off can be descried, across the 
sea, the Mull of Galloway. It is, in its rare 
beauty, a spot than which, for a poet’s child- 
hood, no fitter could be found. 

The Ballavolley cottage was a typical 
Manx cottage. On one side of the porch 
was the parlour, which also served as a dairy, 
redolent of milk and bright with rare old 
Derby china. On the other side was the 
living room, with its undulating floor of 
stamped earth and grateless hearthstone in 
the ingle, to the right and left of which 
were seats. Here in the ingle-nook the 
little boy would sit watching his aunts 
cooking the oaten cake on the griddle, over 
a fire of turf from the curragh, and gorse 
from the hills, or the bubbling cooking-pot 
slung on the slowrie. 

One of his earliest recollections is of his 
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old grandmother, seated on her three-legged 
stool, bending over the fire, tongs in hand, 
renewing the fuel of gorse under the griddle. 
The walls of this room were covered with 
blue crockery-ware, and through the open 
rafters of the unplastered ceiling could be 
seen the flooring of the bedrooms above. 
These were the bedrooms, very low dormer 
rooms, with the bed in the angle where the 
roof was lowest. 

One had to crawl into bed and lie just 
under the whitewashed “ scraa,” or turf roof- 
ing, Which smelt deliciously with an odour 
that at times still haunts the cottage-lad in 
statelier homes. 

Hall Caine’s impressions of his life at 
Ballavolley are vivid—the old preacher at 
the church, the drinking-bouts of “jough”- 
beer by the gallon amongst the villagers, the 
donkey-rides upon the curragh. But what 
it best pleases him to remember are the 
times when, seated in the ingle-nook, he used 
to listen to his grandmother telling fairy 
stories as she sat at her black oak spinning- 
wheel, bending low over the whirling yarn. 

“ Hommybeg ”"—it was a pet name she 
had given to hin—* Hommybeg,” she would 
say, “I will tell you of the fairies.” And 
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the story that he liked best to listen to— 
though it so frightened him that he would 
run and hide his face in the folds of the 
blue Spanish clozk, wnich Manx women have 
worn since two ships of the great Armada 
were wrecked upon the island—was the story 
of how his grandmother, when a lass, had 
seen the fairies with her own eyes. That 
was many years before. She had been out 
one night to meet her sweetheart, and as 
she was returning in the moonlight she was 
overtaken by a multitude of little men, tiny 
little fellows in velvet coats and cocked hats 
and pointed shoes, who ran after her, swarmed 
over her and clambered up her streaming 
hair. 

He was a precocious lad and knew no 
greater delight than to read. The first 
book that he remembers reading was a 
bulky tome on the German Reformation, 
about Luther and Melancthon, which he 
had found. He spent>weeks over it, and, 
staggering under its weight, would carry it 
out into the hayfield where, truant to the 
harvest, he would lie behind the stacks and 
read and read. One night, indeed, his 
interest in this book led him to break the 
rules of his thrifty home, where children 
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went to bed when it was dark so that candles 
should not be burnt, and lit thé candles and 
read on about Luther. He was found thus by 
one of his aunts as, pails in hand, she 
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beyond possessing a fair knowledge of draw- 
ing, as is shown by the fact that when he 
was thirteen he drew the map of England 
which appeared in the first edition of Gill’s 

Geography. At this 








LEZAIRE CHURCH, ISLE OF MAN. 
(Possibly where “ Pete” and “Kate” were married.) 


returned home from milking the cows. Her 
anger was great. ‘Candles lit!” she cried. 
“ What’s todo? Candles! Wasting candles 
on reading, on mere reading!” He was 
beaten and sent to bed, bursting with in- 
dignation at such injustice, for he felt that 
candles were nothing compared to knowledge. 

He was a bookish boy, wanting in boyish- 
ness, who never played games but spent his 
time in reading—not boyish books, indeed, 
but books in which never boy before took 
interest—histories, theological works, and, 
in preference, parliamentary speeches of the 
great orators, which he would afterwards 
re-write from memory. At a very early age 
he showed a great passion for poetry and 
was a great reader of Shakespeare. His 
talent for reading passages of Shakespeare 
aloud was such that at the school at Liver- 
pool where he was educated, his schoolmaster, 
George Gill, used to make him read aloud 
before all the boys. This caused him great 
nervous agony, he says, and he suffered 
horribly. He was a favourite pupil, and in 
a school where corporal punishment was 
inflicted with great severity, was never once 
beaten. 

He left school at the age of fifteen and 
was apprenticed by his father to John 
Murray, architect and land surveyor. The 
lad had no special faculties for architecture, 





time he had shown 
no bent for authorship 
beyond making the 
transcriptions from 
memory of the speeches 
he had read, and 
writing for a school 
competition a“ Life of 
Joseph,” which was not 
even read by the ar- 
bitrator because it was 
much too long. 

It is noticeable, 
however, that on this 
“Life of Joseph” he 
had worked with the 
same conscientiousness 
which has _ distin- 
guished his literary 
activity through all 
his career. “I read 
everything on _ the 
subject that I could 
lay my hands. upon,” he says, “and spent 
day and night in working at it.” To-day 
as then when Hall Caine has a book to 
write he reads every book bearing on his 
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theme which he can obtain—‘a whole 
library for each chapter ”—and will work at 
his subject day and night, all absorbed, 
wrapped up, concentrated. 
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John Murray was agent for the Lancashire 
estates of W. E. Gladstone, and it was in this 


(From a photo by Alfred Ellis, Upper Baker Street.) 
MRS. HALL CAINE. 





way that Hall Caine first became known to 
the statesman, who from the first has been 
amongst his keenest admirers. One of the 
first occasions on which 
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so much wealth,” he relates, “ overwhelmed 
me, I did not see in this offer the prospect 
of any career—indeed, this had been pointed 
out to me—and I determined to continue in 
an architect’s office.” He accordingly 
attached himself as pupil or apprentice to 
Richard Owens, the architect. 

Hall Caine’s first writings for the public 
were done in the Isle of Man at the age of 
sixteen, when he had come over to recruit 
his health °+ the house of his uncle, the 
schoolmaster at Kirk Maughold. At that 
time the island was divided by a discussion 
as to the maintenance or abolition of Manx 
political institutions, and the boy threw him- 
self into this discussion with characteristic 
ardour. His vehement articles in favour 
of the maintenance of the political indepen- 
dence, published each week in Jona’s 
Herald, were full of force. They attracted, 
however, little notice beyond that of James 
Teare, Caine’s uncle, the great temperance 
reformer, who admired them justly. He 
encouraged the boy to write, and told his 
sceptical relations that if Hall Caine failed 
as an architect, he would certainly be able 
to make a living with his pen. 

A visit to Kirk Maughold will afford to 
the observer the best insight into Hall 
Caine’s literary temperament. The spirit of 
the place expounds his spirit; its genius 
seems to have entered into him. There are 





he attracted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attention was 
one day when he was 
superintending the sur- 
veying of Seaforth, , 
Gladstone’s estate. 
(;ladstone was surprised 
to see so small a lad in 
charge of the chain-men 
and began to talk with 
him. He must have 
been impressed by the 
lad’s conversation, for 
he patted his head and 
told him he would be a 
fine man yet. Mr. 
Gladstone has never 
forgotten this incident. 
Some time later, John 
Murray having failed 
in the meanwhile, an 
offer was made to Hall 





£120 a year. “Although the thought of 
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stones, of the steward- 
ship of the Seaforth estate, at a salary of 


seasons when this headland height lies 
serene and calm, wrapped in such loveliness 
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of light on sea and land that hearts melt 
for very ecstacy at the beauty of all things 
around--the glowing hills, the flowers that 
are everywhere, the sea beyond, the tender- 
ness, the colour, the native poetry of it all. 
There are seasons too of strife and hurricane, 
of Titanic forces battling in the air, when 
vehement and irresistible winds burst forth 
to make howling havoc on the bleakest 
heights. 

There are times when net one harebell 
nods its head in the calm air, not one seed 
falls from the feathered grass, in the tender 
serenity of a quiet world; and there are 
times too when Nature aroused puts forth 
her terrible strength, so that man ventures 
abroad at his great peril, and ropes must be 
stretched along the roads by which the 
unwary wanderer may drag his storm-tossed 
body home. In Hall Caine’s work we also 
find these extremes of tenderness and its 
alm, of passion and its riot. 

On his return to Liverpool, encouraged 
by what James Teare had said, Hall Caine 
continued to write. No longer, however, on 
political questions, but on the subjects with 
which his profession had familiarised him. 
Between the ages of sixteen and twenty this 
boy wrote learned leading articles on build- 
ing, land-surveying and architecture for The 
Builder. George Godwin, the editor of this 
leading periodical, could not believe his eyes 
when he first met his contributor. Hall 
Caine was then nineteen. “I felt terribly 
ashamed of being so young,” he says, in 
speaking of this interview. 

It was about this time that he returned 
to the Isle of Man, tired of architecture. 
His uncle died, and there was no school- 
master at Kirk Maughold school. So Hall 
Caine became schoolmaster, and for about 
six months kept a mixed school on the bleak 
headland. He is still remembered as a 
schoolmaster, and last year, when “The 
Manxman” was appearing in serial publica- 
tion, his grown-up scholars used to gather 
at a farm near Kirk Maughold school and 
listen to the schoolmaster reading the story 
as each instalment came out. 

The six months of his schoolmastership 
were a period of great activity. It was the 
time of the Paris Commune, and, a rabid 
Communist, Hall Caine read communistic 
and socialistic literature with avidity. He 
contributed violent propagandist articles to 
Mona’s Herald, in which three years pre- 
viously he had preached the virtues of 
Conservatism and attracted the attention of 
John Ruskin by his eulogies of Ruskin’s 
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work with his recently founded Guild of 
St. George. 

His leisure was spent in his workshop, 
and during this period he not only carved a 
tombstone for his uncle’s grave, but built a 
house—Pheenix Cottage—both of which are 


still standing and may be seen. It was a 
happy time, a time of inspiration, and it 
may be, from the sympathy between the 
man and the place, that Hall Caine would 
have stayed on at Kirk Maughold had not a 
most imperative letter from Richard Owens, 
who wrote that it was deplorable that he 
should be throwing his life away in such 
occupations, recalled him to Liverpool. 

To Liverpool accordingly he returned, to 
work as a draughtsman, and fired withal 
with a double ambition, for one thing to 
win fame as a poet, for another to succeed 
as a dramatist. Already in 1870 he had 
written a long poem, which was published 
in 1874 anonymously by an enterprising 
Liverpool publisher. About this poem, 
George Gilfillan, to whom Hall Caine sent 
it in 1876, wrote that there was much in it 
that he admired, that it had the ring of 
genius, but that in parts it was spoiled by 
affectations of language, which could how- 
ever be remedied. Of the same poem 
Rossetti, to whom it was also sent, wrote 
that it contained passages of genius. 

As a dramatist Hall Caine wrote, at 
this period in his career, a play called “ Alton 
Locke,” founded on Kingsley’s story. It 
was shown to Rousby, the actor-manager, 
who liked “the promise that it showed,” 
and asked Hall Caine to write a play to his 
order. At that time he looked upon himself 
as a dramatist, and indeed still hopes to 
avhieve as such—when he shall have tired of 
the novel as a vehicle, and shall have learned 
(the present object of his closest study) the 
technicalities of the stage—a success as great 
as that which has attended his novels. 
Many of his friends indeed hope for even 
better things from him as a dramatist ; and 
Blackmore, for instance, hardly ever writes 
to him without repeating that, great as has 
been his success as a novelist, it will be 
nothing to his success when he gets posses- 
sion of the stage. 

Till the age of twenty-four he remained 
in Liverpool, earning his living in a builder's 
office, lecturing, starting societies, working 
as secretary of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings, and writing for 
the papers. His lectures on Shakespeare 
attracted the attention of Lord Houghton, 
who expressed a desire to meet him. A 


























meeting was arranged at the house of 
Henry Bright (the H. A. B., of Haw- 
thorne), and the first thing that Lord 
Houghton, the biographer of Keats, said 
when Hall Caine came into the room was, 
“You have the head of Keats.” He pre- 
dicted that the young author would become 
a great critic. 

Another of Hall Caine’s lectures delivered 
during this period, “The Supernatural in 
Poetry,” brought a long letter of eulogy 
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come to London and invited him to his 
house, at the same time—it may be to pre- 
pare him for their common life—he showed 
him, to Caine’s horror, what a slave he had 
become to the chloral habit. 

It was not until many months later that 
Hall Caine determined to accept Rossetti’s 
invitation and went to share his monastic 
seclusion in his gloomy: London house. In 
the meanwhile—and in this Rossetti had 
helped him by correspondence—he had edited 








from Matthew Arnold. His lecture on 
Rossetti won him the friendship of this 
great man, a correspondence ensued, and 
when Caine was twenty-five years old, Ros- 
setti wrote and asked him to come up to 
London to see him. Caine went and was 
received most cordially. 

“He met me on the threshold of his 
house,” he relates, “with both hands out- 
stretched and drew me into his studio. That 
night he read me ‘The King’s Tragedy.’ ” 
During the evening Rossetti asked him to 
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for Elliot Stock an anthology of English 
sonnets, which was published under the title 
of “Sonnets of Three Centuries.” For his 
work in connection with this volume, Hall 
Caine received no remuneration. Indeed, 
at this period in his career the earnings of 
the writer who can to-day command the 
highest prices in the market, were very 
small indeed. His average income was 
£260, and of this £200 was earned as a 
draughtsman. 

When he went to live with Rossetti he 
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had about £50 of money saved, to which he 
was afterwards able to add a sum of £100, 
which Rossetti insisted on his accepting as his 
commission on the sale of Rossetti’s picture 
“Dante’s Dream.” It may be mentioned, 
to dispel certain misstatements, that this was 
the only financial transaction which took 
place between the two friends. His life in 
Rossetti’s house was the life of a monk, 
seeing nobody except Burne-Jones (whom, 
as Ruskin will have it, he resembles closely), 
going nowhere and doing little. 

“T used to get up at noon,” he says, “ and 
usually spent my afternoon in walking about 
in the garden. I did not see Rossetti till 
dinner-time, but from that hour till three 
or four in the morning we were inseparable.” 

It has been stated that Caine owed much 
of his success in literature to Rossetti. This 
is only partly true. His introduction to 
literary society in London under Rossetti’s 
wing was harmful rather than advantageous 
to him, for it prejudiced people against him, 
and his connection with Rossetti, which was 
that of a spiritual son with a spiritual father, 
was misrepresented. He was spoken of as 
Rossetti’s secretary, even as Rossetti’s valet. 
On the other hand, so young a man could 
not but derive benefit from the society of 
so refined an artist, who had no thought or 
ambition outside his art. And ina practical 
way Rossetti also benefited him. When he 
first came to Rossetti’s house he was under 
an engagement to deliver twenty-four 
lectures on “Prose Fiction” in Liverpool, 
and, in preparation of these lectures, began 
studying the English novelists. 

“One day Rossetti suggested that instead 
of reading these novels alone I should read 
them aloud to him. From that day on, and 
night after night, for months and months, I 
used to read to him. I read Fielding and 
Smollett, Richardson, Radcliffe, ‘ Monk’ 
Lewis, Thackeray and Dickens, under a 
running fire of comment and criticism 
from Rossetti. It was terrible labour this 
reading for hours night after night, till 
dawn came and I could drag myself wearily 
upstairs to bed. But it was a very useful 
study, and this is indeed the debt which I 
owe to Rossetti.” 

Rossetti died on Easter Day, 1882, in Hall 
Caine’s arms. It shows the extent of their 
friendship that, the bungalow being crowded 
that night, Caine readily offered to sleep in 
the death-chamber. “It is Rossetti,” he 
said. 

Hall Caine then returned to London, and 
whilst continuing to contribute to various 
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papers, and notably to the Liverpool Mercury 
to which he was attached for years, he 
wrote his “ Recollections of Rossetti,” which 
brought him £40 and attracted some atten- 
tion in literary circles, without however 
enhancing his reputation with the general 
public. : 

This was followed by “ Cobwebs of Criti- 
cism,” the title he gave to a collection of 
critical essays, originally delivered as lectures. 
This book did nothing for him in any way. 
All this while he had been hankering after 
novel- writing, and though Rossetti had 
always urged him to become a dramatist, he 
had also encouraged him to write novels, 
advising him to become the novelist of 
Manxland. ‘There is a career there,” he 
used to say, “for nothing is known about 
the island.” 

The two friends had discussed Hall Caine’s 
plot of “The Shadow of a Crime,” which 
tossetti had found “ immensely powerful, 
but unsympathetic,” and it was with this 
novel that Hall Caine began his career as a 
writer of fiction. He had married in the 
meanwhile, and with forty pounds in the 
bank, and an assured income of a hundred a 
year from the Liverpool Mercury, he went 
with his wife to live in a small house in 
the Isle of Wight, to write his book. 
“T laboured over it fearfully,” he says, 
“but not so much as I do now over my 
books. At that time I only wanted to 
write a thrilling tale. Now what I want in 
my novels is a spiritual intent, a problem of 
life.” 

“The Shadow of a Crime” appeared first 
in serial form in the Liverpool Mercury, and 
was published in book form by Chatto and 
Windus in 1885. For the book rights Hall 
Caine received £75, which, with the £100 
from the Liverpool Mercury, is all that he 
has ever received from a book which is now 
in its seventeenth edition. 

“Jt had a distinguished reception,” he 
says; “ indeed, it was received with a burst 
of eulogy from the Press, but at the time it 
produced no popular success, and made no 
difference in my market value.” 

There is no man living, perhaps, who has 
more contempt for money than Hall Caine, 
revealing himself in this also a true artist ; 
yet to exemplify to a confrere the practical 
value of. what he calls the “literary states- 
manship ” which he has practised throughout 
his career,. he will sometimes show the little 
book in which are entered the receipts from 
his various works. No more striking argu- 
ment in favour of conscientiousness and 
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literary dignity could be found than that 
afforded by a comparison between the first 
page of this account book and the last. 

A time of need followed, during which 
Hall Caine beat the streets of London in 
search of work. He offered himself as a 
publisher’s reader in various houses and was 
roughly turned away. He suffered slights 
and humiliations, but these only strengthened 
his resolve. In this respect he reminds one 
of Zola, whom slights and humiliations only 
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the fly-leaf of his copy of the “ Life of 
Coleridge ” are written the words— 

“ N.B—This book was begun Oct. 8th, 
1886. Jt was not touched after that date until 
Oct. 15th or 16th, and was finished down to 
last two chaps. by Nov. Ast. Completed 
Dec, 4th to 8th—about 3 weeks in all—H.C.” 


It is an excellent piece of work ; but Caine 
regrets now that he threw away on a book of 
this kind all his knowledge of his subject. 
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(Hall Caine’s house on Water Point to the left of the photograph.) 


strengthened also; and in this connection it 
may be mentioned that there hangs in Hall 
Caine’s drawing-room, in his house in Peel, a 
pen-and-ink portrait which one mistakes for 
that of Emile Zola till one is told that it is 
the picture of Hall Caine. 

The reverses, which it now pleases him to 
remember, in no wise daunted him. There 
was his wife and “Sunlocks,” his little son, 
to be provided for, and with fine determina- 
tion he set to work. In the year 1886 he 
wrote a “ Life of Coleridge,” and finished 
his second novel, “A Son of Hagar.” On 


“T could have written the life of Coleridge,” 
he says. 

“A Son of Hagar” produced £300, and 
has now achieved an immense success ; but 
its reception at the time was a feeble one. 
Hall Caine ground his teeth and clenched 
his fist, “ I will write one more book. I will 
put into it all the work that is in me, and if 
the world still remains indifferent and con- 
temptuous, I will never write another.” In 
the meanwhile, he had decided to follow 
tossetti’s advice to write a Manx novel, and 
having thought out the plot of “ The 
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Deemster,” went to the Isle of Man to 
write it. It was written in six months, in 
one of the lodging houses on the esplanade 
at Douglas, in a fever of wounded pride. 

*] worked over it like a galley-slave, I 
poured all my memories into it,” he says. 
In the meanwhile he maintained his family 
by journalism, being now connected with 
the best papers in London. “The Deemster” 
was sold for £150, the serial rights having 
produced £400. He would be glad to-day 
to purchase the copyright back for £1000, 
He had great faith in this book. “ Long 
after we are both dead,” he said to his 
publisher, when they were discussing terms, 
and the publisher was offering what Hall 
Caine considered inadequate, “this book 
will be alive.” ‘I was in- 
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London, and after running for 100 nights, 
at a great loss to the management, was 
withdrawn. It was then taken to the 
provinces, and was very successful both 
there and in America, holding the stage for 
seven years. It was afterwards reproduced 
with some success in London. 

This play brought Hall Caine in a sum of 
£1000, and out of this he bought himself a 
house in Keswick, where he remained in 
residence for four years. Having now given 
up journalism, he devoted himself entirely 
to fiction and play-writing. In 1889 he 
went with his wife to Iceland and spent two 
months there, for the purpose of studying 
certain scenes which he wished to introduce 
into “The Bondman,” on which he was 





different to its reception,” 
he relates; “I said that if 
the public did not take it 
that would only prove its 
folly. Its reception was im- 
mense, and then began for 
me something like fame.” 
Offers came in from all 
sides; the little house in 
Kent where he was then 
living, became the pilgrimage 
of the publishers. Irving 
read the book in America, 
and seeing that there was 
here material for a splendid 
play, with himself in the part 
of the Bishop, hesitated 
about cabling to the author. 

In the meanwhile Wilson 
Barrett had also read the 
book, and had telegraphed 
to Kent to ask Hall Caine 
to come up to London to 
discuss its dramatisation. Hall Caine started, 
but was forced to leave the train at Derby 
because a terrible fog rendered travelling im- 
possible. He spent the next ten days in 
the Isaac Walton Inn at Dovedale, near 
Derby, waiting for the fog to lift, ane whilst 
so waiting wrote the first draft of the play 
which he entitled “‘ Ben-my-Chree.” 

Barrett was enthusiastic about it, and 
“‘ Ben-my-Chree ” was duly produced for the 
first time at the Princess’s Theatre on May 
14th, 1888, before a packed house in which 
every literary celebrity in London was 
present. “The reception was enthusiastic : 
the next day I was a famous man.” 

Notwithstanding its great success on the 
first night and the splendid eulogies of the 
Press, “ Ben-my-Chree” failed to draw in 








BISHOPSCOURT. 
(Figures largely in ‘* The Deemster.”’) 


then working. Documentation is as much 
Hall Caine’s care in his novels as it is Emile 
Zola’s. 

“The Boudman,” which had been begun 
in March, 1889, at Aberleigh Lodge, Bexley 
Heath, Kent—a house of sinister memory, 
for Caine narrowly escaped being murdered 
there one night—was finished in October at 
Castlerigg Cottage, Keswick, and was pub- 
lished by Heinemann in 1890, with a success 
which is far from being exhausted even 
to-day. In this year Hall Caine experienced 
a great disappointment. He had been com- 
missioned by Sir Henry Irving to write a 
play on Mahomet, and had written three 
acts of it, when such an outcry was made in 
the Press against Irving’s proposal to put 
Mahomet on the stage, to the certain offence 
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of British Mahommedans, that Sir Henry 
telegraphed to him to say that the plan 
could not be carried out. He offered to 
compensate Hall Caine for his labour. 

“T refused, however, to accept one penny,” 
says Caine, “and after relieving my feelings 
by sitting on my antagonists in an angry 
article in The Speaker, 1 finished the play.” 
It was accepted by Willard for production 
in America, but has not yet been played. 

“This was a great disappointment,” says 
Caine, “and I 
had little heart 
for much work 
in1890. I did 
nothing in that 
year beyond a 
hasty ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ which 
has never been 
printed. Ihad 
read Reénan’s 
‘Lifeof Christ,’ 
and had been 
deeply im- 
pressed by it, 
and I had said 
that there was 
a splendid 
chance for a 
life of Christ 
as vivid and as 
personal from 
the point of be- 
lief as Rénan’s 
was from the 
point of unbe- 
lief.”’ This 
book he wrote, 
but was not 
satisfied with 
it, and has re- 
fused to pub- 
lishit,although 
only last year 


a firm of pub- MR. R. H. 


lishers offered = wr. R. &. MoRRISON. 

him £3000 for 

the manuscript. “No, I was not satisfied, 
though I had brought to bear on it faculties 
which I had never used before in my novels. 
It was human, it was most dramatic, but it 
fell far short of what I had hoped to do, 
and so I put it away in my cupboard. I 
hope to re-write it some day.” 

In 1891 Hall Caine began to work on “ The 
Scapegoat,” and in the spring of that year 
went to Morocco to fit the scenes to his 
ideas. He suffered there from very bad 


health, from severe neurosthenia. ‘I was a 
degenerate,” he says, “a /a Nordau.” No 
sooner had “ The Scapegoat ” been published 
than the Chief Rabbi wrote to him to ask 
him to go to Russia to write about the per- 
secutions of the Jews in that country, and in 
1892 he started on this mission, which he 
fulfilled entirely at his own expense, declining 
all the offers of subsidies.made to him by 
the Jewish Committee. 

He carried with him for protection against 
the Russian 
authorities, a 








letter from 
Lord Salisbury 
to Her Majes- 
ty’s Minister at 
St. Petersburg, 
to be delivered 
only in case of 
need ; and, as 
an introduc- 
tion to the 
possibly hostile 
Jewish com- 
munities, a 
letter in Heb- 
rew to be pre- 
sented to the 
Rabbis in the 
various towns. 
Lord Salis- 
bury’s __ letter 
was never used, 
but the Chief 
Rabbi's intro- 
duction se- 
cured him 
everywhere a 
most _hospit- 
able reception. 

‘*‘T went 
through the 
pale of settle- 
ment,” he re- 
lates, “‘and saw 
as much of 
frontier-life 
amongst the Jews as possible, and found 
them like hunted dogs. I, however, got no 
farther than the frontier towns, for cholera 
had broken out, numerous deaths took place 
every day, my own health was getting queer, 
and, to speak plainly, I was frightened. So 
we turned our faces back and returned home. 
On my return to London I delivered a 
lecture before the Jewish Workmen’s Club 
in the East End, in a hall crammed to suffo- 
cation. I shall never forget the enthusiasm 
2B 
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of the audience, the tears, the laughter, the 
applause, the wild embraces to which I was 
subjected.” 

This was the only use that Hall Caine 
ever made of all his experiences of his tour 
in Russia in 1892, which had lasted many 
months, for when he returned to Cumberland 
to write the story which was to be called 
“The Jew” he found the task impossible. 
“JT worked very hard at it, I turned it over 
in every direction in my mind, but | felt I 
could not do it. I wanted the experience of 
a life; I could not enter into competition 
in their own field with the great Russian 
novelists. I found it could not be done.” 

In the meanwhile, circumstances had 
obliged him to give up Castlerigg Cottage in 
disgust, and he accordingly removed to the 
Isle of Man, with the determination of fixing 
his residence there definitely. For the first 
six months he lived at Greeba Castle, a very 
pretty but very lonely house, about halfway 
between Peel and Douglas on the Douglas 
Road, and it was there that most of “ The 
Manxman ” was written. 

“Tturned my Jewish story into a Manx 
story, and ‘The Jew’ became ‘The Manx- 
man.’ In my original scheme, Philip was to 
be a Christian, Governor of his province in 
Russia, Pete, Cregeen and Kate were to be 
Jews. I thought that the racial difference 
between the two rivals would afford greater 
dramatic contrast than the class difference, 
and it was only reluctantly that I altered the 
scheme of my story.” 

Hall Caine, in speaking of the genesis of 
“The Manxman,” may be induced to show 
his little pocket-diary for 1893. Against 
each day during the whole of January and 
part of February are written the words, ** The 
Jew.” 

“That means,” he will explain, “that all 
those days I was working at my story in my 
head.” 

“The Manxman” was finished at the 
house in Marine Parade, in Peel, where Hall 
Caine is now temporarily residing, a large 
brick house which was built for a boarding- 
house, and is certainly not the house for an 
artist. As he has determined to make his 
home on the island, he is at present hesitat- 
ing whether to purchase Greeba Castle or to 
build himself a house on the Creg Malin 
headland at Peel, than which no more 
wondrous site for a poet’s home could be 
found in the Queen’s dominions, overlooking 
the bay, with the rugged pile of Peel Castle, 
memory-haunted, beyond. 

He loves the Manx and they love him. 





’ At first “Society ” in the island objected to 


his disregard of the conventions. Now he 
is as popular at Government House or at the 
Deemster’s as he is in Black Tom’s cottage. 
But his warmest friends are amongst the 
peasants and fishermen, from one end of the 
island to the other. ‘They are such good 
fellows,” he says, “and such excellent subjects 
for study for my books. They are current 
coin for me.” So he asks them to supper, 
and visits them in their houses, and has 
taught himself their language and _ their 
strange intonations as they speak. 

In June and July of 1894, whilst in 
London, Hall Caine wrote a dramatic version 
of “ The Manxman” and offered it to Tree, 
who, however, refused it as unlikely to appeal 
to the sympathies of the fashionable audiences 
of the Haymarket Theatre. In this version 
Philip was the central figure. The version 
which has been played with much success, 
both in America and in the provinces, was 
written by Wilson Barrett, with Pete as the 
central figure. It was originally produced 
in Leeds on August 20th, 1894, and has met 
with a good reception everywhere, except in 
Manchester and New York. The critics in 
the latter city wrote that it was a disgrace to 
the book. 

For some years past Hall Caine has devoted 
himself to literary public affairs. He is Sir 
Walter Besant’s best supporter in his noble 
efforts to protect authors and to advance 
their interests. His ability as a public 
speaker and a politician of letters is great, 
and in recognition of this he was asked—a 
most distinguished honour—in November of 
last year to open the Edinburgh Literary and 
Philosophical Institution for the winter 
session, his predecessors having been John 
Morley and Mr. Goschen. 

His visit to the States was undertaken on 
behalf of the Authors’ Society, in connection 
with the Canadian copyright difficulty. He 
possesses in a marked degree that sense of 
solidarity amongst men of letters, in which 
most successful authors are so singularly 
lacking, and the gréat power with which his 
world-wide popularity has vested him is used 
by him rather in the general interest of the 
craft than to his own advantage. 

His life in his home in Peel, in the midst 
of his family—the old parents, the pretty 
young wife, and the two bonny lads—is 
noble in its simplicity, a life of high think- 
ing when, his success and personal popularity 
being what they are, he has many tempta- 
tions to worldliness. 

He attributes his success in part to the 
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A TYPICAL MANXMAN : 


fact that he has always been a great reader 
of the Bible. 

“T think,” he says, “that I know my 
Bible as few literary men know it.” Indeed, 
Ruskin has said of Hall Caine that he knows 
it better than any living writer of fiction. 
“My great pleasure on Sundays,” says Caine, 
“is to listen to the reading of the Bible in 
church. It is so wonderful, and how admir- 
able is also the prayer-book. The Bible has 
for me very much the same appeal that it 
had for Bunyan. There is no book in the 
world like it, and the finest novels ever 
written fall far short in interest of any one 
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“OLD BLACK TOM.” 


of the stories it tells. Whatever strong 
situations I have in my books are not of my 
creation, but are taken from the Bible. 
“The Deemster” is the story of the prodigal 
son. ‘The Bondman ” is the story of Esau 
and Jacob, though in my version sympathy 
attaches to Esau. “The Scapegoat ” is the 
story of Eli and his sons, but with Samuel 
as a little girl “The Manxman” is the 
story of David and Uriah. My new book 
also comes out of the Bible, from a perfectly 
startling source.” 

Hall Caine does not begin his books with 
a character or group of characters like 
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Dickens or Scott, nor with a plot like Wilkie 
Collins, nor with a scene like Black, but with 
an idea, a spiritual intent. In all his books 
the central motive is always the same. 

“Tt is,” he says, “the idea of justice, the 
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the impression that justice is inevitable. 
My theory is also, on the matters which 
divide novelists into realists and idealists, 
that the highest form of art is produced by 
the artist who is so far an idealist that he 
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SPECIMEN PAGE OF HALL CAINE’S MANUSCRIPT. 


idea of a divine justice, the idea that righ- 
teousness always works itself out, that out of 
hatred and malice come love. My theory is 
that a novel, a piece of imaginative writing, 


must end with a sense of justice, must leave 


wants to say something, and so far a realist 
that he copies Nature as closely as he can in 
saying it.” 

His methods of work are particular to 
himself. It is difficult for a visitor in Hall 

















Caine’s house to find pens or ink. As a 
matter of fact, his writing is done with a 
stylograph pen which he always carries in 
his pocket. 

“T don’t think,” he says, “that I have 
sat down to a desk to write for years. I 
write in my head to begin with and the 
actual writing, which is from memory, is 
done onanyscrap 
of paper that may 
come to hand, 
and I always 
write on my knee. 
My work is as 
follows: I first 
get my idea, my 
central motive, 
and this usually 
takes me a very 
long time. The 
incidents come 
very quickly, the 
invention of in- 
cidents is a very 
easy matter to 
me. Thenlabour 
like mad in get- 
ting knowledge. 
I visit the places 
I propose to de- 
scribe. I read 
every book I can 
get bearing on 
my subject. It 
is elaborate, 
laborious, —_ but 
very delightful. 
Then make volu- 
minous _ notes. 
Then begins the agony. Each day it besets 
me, winter or summer, from five in the 
morning till breakfast time. I awake at 
five and lie in bed, thinking out the chapter 
that is to be written that day, composing 
it word for word. That usually takes me 
up till seven. From seven till eight I am 
engaged in mental revision of the chapter. 
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I then get up and write it down from 
memory, as fast as ever the pen will flow. 
The rest of the morning I spend in lounging 
about, thinking, thinking, thinking of my 
book. For when I am working on a new 
book I think of nothing else ; everything 
else comes to a standstill. In the afternoon 
I walk or ride, thinking, thinking. In the 
- evenings, when it 
is dark, I walk up 
and down my 
room construct- 
ing my story. It 
‘'s then that [am 
happiest. I do 
not write every 
day — sometimes 
I take a long rest, 
as I am doing at 
present — and 
when I do write, 
I never exceed 
fifteen hundred 
words a day. 

‘“*T do not 
greatly revise 
the manuscript 
for serial pub- 
lication, but I 
labour greatly 
over the proofs 
of the book, 
making impor- 
tant changes, 
taking out, put- 
ting in, recast- 
ing. Thus, after 
“The Scape- 
goat” had passed 
through four editions and everybody was 
praising the book, I felt uneasy, because I 
felt I had not done justice to my subject ; 
so I spent two months in re-writing it, and 
had the book reset and brought out again. 
The public feeling was that the book had 
not been improved, but I felt that I had 
lifted it up fifty per cent.” 





IMPORTANT: MR. HALL CAINE’S NEW WORK. 


Arrangements have just been concluded under which the neat great work Mr. Hall Caine does 
’ will be written for the Windsor MAGAZINE, and will appear in 


succession to ‘* The Manxman,’ 


serial form in England in the W1npsoR MAGAZINE alone. 


°. 


n 


Mr. Hall Caine has already begun to 


write this story, the opening ehapters of which, we hope, will be published in the WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


some time next year. 


























3/0 the man who is not particu- 
larly learned in matters of 
parish boundaries, local au- 
thorities, and such like affairs, 
it is not altogether a simple 
task to decide the exact 
point at which the district of Hampstead 
begins. You 
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Then there is Regent’s Park and Lord’s 
Cricket Ground. Either of them might 
reasonably enough provide an excuse for 
loitering. The most unobservant, also, can- 
not go this journey without observing tokens 
of the arrival of the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railway, which of late days 

has rendered d 





go up thither 
by an “ Atlas” 
‘bus, and on 
the way pass by 
many things 
on which it 
were easy to 
wax eloquent. 
There is the 
Regent’s 
Canal, for ex- 
ample, which 
you cross by 
a little bridge. 
The average 
Londoner 
would prob- 
ably be inter- 
ested, and 
even amazed, 
if you should 
go into the 
matter _seri- 
ously and set 
to work to 
make it clearto 
him that that 
institution ex- 
ists for some 
other reason 
than to provide 
a place where 
the younger 
generation 
may conve- 
niently die 

































vacant man 
eligible dwel- 
ling-h ouses, 
and rendered 
not a few pock- 
ets moderately 
full in the 
region lying 
round about 
St. John’s 
Wood. One 
might stop 
to point out 
the “Villa 
Favart,” which 
once belonged 
to Miss Flor- 
ence St. John, 
or to describe 
the delightful 
hospitality of 
acertain Punch 
artist, living 
not far from 
the point where 
the Swiss Cot- 
tage buses 
part company 
with the 
‘*Princess.”’ 
But it is one’s 





obvious duty ; 
to push on 
and go the 





full length to 
: which his 
ia? | « Atlas” will 








by accidental 












the older, on 
whom the numberless cares of life have at 
last began to pall, by a form of drowning 
which is only accounted accidental when the 
jury is very strongly inclined to take a 
merciful view. 


drowning, and A GLIMPSE OF WEST HAMPSTEAD. take him, con- 
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sidering that 

Hampstead is reached only when he has 
arrived at the Swiss Cottage. 

Indeed there is better reason for taking 

that as your starting-point than any other 

place in the neighbourhood, for there you 
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one | pe 
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are within sight of some of the.most notable 
features in the life of the Hampstead of 
to-day. Close by is the Hampstead Con- 
servatoire, a centre of musical culture whose 
influence already radiates to a very wide 
circumference. There is the institution for 


Sometimes, if it chances that the day of your 
wanderings thereabouts is a hot one, an open 
door gives you a tantalising glimpse, through 
a cool and shadowy hall, into a green, well- 
tended garden, where people sit at ease in the 
shade. If, to particularise farther, the day 

you have chosen be a Sunday, 











you will most assuredly come 
now and again upon little 
knots of noisy gamins, who 
break the prevailing quiet 
with music-hall songs which 
seem to have been carefully 
selected for their superior 
obnoxiousness. These wan- 
derers from remote parts in- 
variably carry with them blos- 
soms and branches snatched 
| from many an unguarded 

garden. 
| In Fitzjohn’s Avenue, or 
| thereabouts, live, or have 

lived, a number of people 
who have attained to the 








aa position of celebrities in their 


generation. A particularly 
| delightful house, “ The Three 
| Gables,” was occupied by Mr. 
| F. Hall. Other names no 
| whit less familiar, are those 
of Pettie, Goodall, and Edwin 
Long; and these too are 
associated with this part of 
| Hampstead. In politics you 
' could hardly ask for a better- 
| known name than that of 
| Mr. Asquith, the late Home 
| Secretary, while, in his own 
special line, it would not be 
25% easy to hit upon a man of 
higher reputation than the 





ON THE HEATH: 


the training of the blind, and New College, 
where certain young Nonconformist ministers 
are trained and made ready for the work 
they will have to do when presently they go 
out into the world. The college, of which 
the Rev. Vaughan Pryce, LL.B., is at the 
present time the principal, largely owes its 
origin (two hundred years ago) to Doddridge, 
whose bicentenary has lately been celebrated 
at Northampton, where stands Doddridge 
Chapel. 

From Swiss Cottage you have not far to 
traverse if you make for Fitzjohn’s Avenue. 
You go by broad and quiet streets, with 
big and pleasant-looking houses on either 
side, and everywhere an abundance of trees. 


SAILING MODEL YACHTS. 


original Hengler. 

But an exception must be 
made as to what has been said concerning 
names famous in politics. There is none 
like Mr. Gladstone’s—none so completely a 
household word—and Mr. Gladstone visits 
Hampstead pretty frequently to stay with 
his son-in-law, Mr. Harry Drew. On such 
oceasions his figure becomes familiar to 
the congregation at Hampstead Parish 
Church, in Church Row. This Church Row 
is a place singularly quiet and secluded, 
and reminds one very strongly of a cathe- 
dral close. Two of the houses here are 
oceupied by a number of small girls, who 
are happy in being under the protection of 
the Field Lane Mission. 

Come out of Church Row and go on by 














way of Heath Street, and you are in a 
principal promenade of the neighbourhood. 
The thoroughfare has a curiously provincial 
look at ordinary times, and many a detail 
reminds you of the fact that not so very long 
ago Hampstead lay right outside of London. 
[t would be a disappointment if such a road- 
way did not lead you into pleasant places, 
but the man must be very hard to please who 
is conscious of the least shade of disappoint- 
ment when at last he is arrived at the flag- 
staff. One can imagine a Constable or an 
Old Crome living there a life long through, 
and to the end of his term continuing to 
find in the every-day view the suggestion of 
magnificent pictures. 

Around the pond there is invariably a 
collection of small boys eager to test the 
sailing abilities of their model yachts, and of 
older people who are throwing sticks and 
stones into the water in order to tempt 
their dogs to take a swim. You look 
straight away to Harrow, 
whose church is visible at 
the horizon; and the Cockney 
who has preferred the Heath 
as a place on which to spend 
a holiday, may look right 
away to the Welsh Harp and 
think of the friend of his 
bosom whose taste has led 
him to go thither. 

If you be a frequent wan- 
derer hereabouts you will 
soon become acquainted with 
the appearance of another 
confirmed frequenter of the 
Heath, Mr. George du 
Maurier, who lives not far 


away, and takes exercise very eMC eee 
oa we 
regularly. LEE ae 


Then if you turn away from 
the view towards Harrow and 
look in the opposite direc- 
tion, you will see Highgate ~ 
and Camden Town beyond 
some big willows. Nearer 
at hand lies the Vale of 
Health, where Mrs. Bardell 
once entertained certain 
friends who had proved 
themselves sincere by stick- 
ing to her in times of great trial. Here, 
too, is the very centre of the gaieties which 
have made “’Appy, ’Appy ’Ampstead” so 
notoriously the place of places at which to 
spend a glorious Bank Holiday if you be a 
dweller in London. 

The scenes there at such a season have 
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been so often described that one shrinks 
from essaying the task over again. The 
best description possible would probably 
seem inadequate, even to those whose 
knowledge of the matter is all at second- 
hand; for everyone has read and heard 
of the thing times without number, and has 
an impression of it which could hardly be 
more definite if it had’ been acquired by 
actual vision. 

One is very certain, too, that only the 
young man who deems it the best fun in the 
world to change hats with the girl of his 
choice and let all the world see what he has 
done, can by any possibility realise how good 
a thing a Bank Holiday spent on the Heath 
really is. For most of the ’appiness is, 
more or less, nearly of that particular type— 
and it must be admitted that the type is 
peculiar. 

Only less notable than these festivities are 
the doings of Guy Fawkes’ Day. In most of 
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OLD HOUSES AT HAMPSTEAD. 
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the suburbs youare plagued from early morn 
till dewy eve by children who have made 
themselves guys, and expect you to subscribe. 
But in many regions the final excitement of 
a bonfire is denied them, for reasons in- 
timately connected with the general safety 
of the public. Here, however, that sort of 
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thing may happen without any risk in 
particular, and at night, on November 5, 
the Heath is resplendent with a multiplicity 
of bonfires. There is even a sort of public 
celebrition of the day, which may well 
enough be a survival from the days when 
England really stood in fear of the temporal 
power of Rome, and felt that Fawkes and 
his fellow conspirators 
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leisure of the jaded Londoners who came out 
to drink the waters. 

The place seems to have been quite 
fashionable at one time. It was made the 
scene of plays; and Baker's Hampstead 
Heath was performed at Drury Lane Theatre 
in the year 1706. A quotation—one of 
many which one is greatly tempted to make 





might—had it not been 
for that providential visit 
to the cellars under the 
House of Commons—have 
done real damage to the 
. national hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

Thesethingsarestrangely 
at variance with the history 
of Hampstead in the last 
century. People had then, 
it is certain, a greater reti- 
cence and dignity than we 
possess, and Hampstead 
was a quite important 
health-resort. There were 
wells there, and people 
came to take the waters 
just as at Bath or Tun- 
bridge Wells. Also there 
were amusements provided 
for their benefit in pre 
cisely the manner which 
prevailed at the more dis- 
tant places. 

Here, for example, is 
an advertisement which 
appeared in the Post Boy 
some time in the year 
1707: —“ These are to 
acquaint all persons that 
have occasion to drink the 
Hampstead mineral waters, 
that the said wells will be 
opened on Monday next, 
with very good musick and 
dancing all day long, and 
1 to continue every Monday 
during the season; and 
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there is all needful ac- 

commodation for water- 

drinkers of both sexes, and all other enter- 
4 tainments for good eating and drinking, and 
a very pleasant bowling-green, with conveni- 
ence of coach-houses, and very good stables 
‘for fine horses, and a further accommoda- 
tion of a stage-coach and chariot from the 
Wells at any time during the evening or 
morning.” There were also, it may be 
added, frequent horse races to beguile the 








SOME TYPICAL VISITORs. 


—serves sufficiently well to show how life 
went here in those days :— 

“ Arabella: ‘Well, this Hampstead’s a 
charming place. To dance all night at the 
Wells, and be treated at Mother Huff's ; to 
have presents made, won at the raffling 
shops, and then take a walk with a man of 
wit. But to be five or six miles away from 
one’s husband! Marriage were a happy 
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state could one always be five or six miles 
away from one’s husband.’ ” 

The passage is possibly a little incoherent, 
but it suggests that the Hampstead of 1706 was 
as unlike the Hampstead of to-day as the Bath 
of Beau Austin’s time was to the Bath that 
is known to people of the present generation. 

To come back to the flagstaff and _ its 
magnificent views is the next essential. As 
you advance you pass a variety of inns 
possessing more or less fancy names. It is 
particularly notable on Sundays that the 
bond fide traveller is served readily, which 
simply means that on Sundays Hampstead 
is a favourite resort of Londoners generally. 
And one cannot but observe a general 
attempt to make the gardens round about 
the hostel more or less seductive and charm- 
ing. It is possible that the example of an 
ancient proprietor of “ The Spaniards” may 
be responsible, directly or indirectly, for this 
habit of the local publican. Here, at any 
rate, is an account of the attractions of the 
inn gardens from the pages of a former 
chronicler :— 

“Tts gardens have lately been improved 
and beautifully ornamented by the ingenuity 
of Mr. William Staples, who, out of a wild 
and thorny wood, full of hills, valleys, and 
sand-pits, hath now made pleasant grass and 
gravel walks, with a mount, from the eleva- 
tion whereof the beholder hath a prospect of 
Hanslop steeple, in Northamptonshire; of 
Langdon Hill in Essex, full sixty miles east ; 
as under, of Banstead Downs, in Surrey, §.; 





Shooter’s Hill, Kent, S.E.; Redhill, Bucks, 
S.W.; and Windsor Castle, Berks, W. 

“These walks and plats this gentleman 
hath embellished with a great many curious 
figures, depicted with pebble stones of 
various colours, viz., a rainbow and star, 
the sun in its glory, the seven stars, the star 
and garter, motto and crown, half-moon, a 
coat-of-arms, the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
Tower of London, Hercules’ pillars, the 
blazing star, a dial, on the grand mount, the 
sun rising, the sun setting, the Monument, 
the globe, Adam and Eve, Salisbury spire, 
the Milky Way, an eclipse, the Roman 
eagle, a rainbow, an Egyptian mummy, the 
Egyptian pyramids, the grand Colossus of 
Rhodes, the arms of Russia, a sceptre and 
crown, the compass dial, flower-pot, two 
systems of the heavens, the pathway of all 
the planets, the North Pole, a royal star, 
church, entering the mount over the grotto, 
Coventry cross, England, Scotland and 
Ireland, the shield of David, a double 
triangle, etc., an exceedingly fine flower-pot, 
a regular dial, and an Egyptian sphinx.” 

It is not probable that the list of attrac- 
tions at any inn around the Heath would run 
to such a length as this to-day. Yet the 
place is still laid out especially for the 
benefit of those Londoners who dwell where 
there are no convenient open spaces in 
which a man may forget for awhile that he 
is in the metropolis. You will find no 
pleasanter place for a holiday if you avoid 
the days when everyone is free. 
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By SHAN 


)/LL day long Phelim had piped 
1! enticingly from the sidewalks 
and longingly from the thres- 
holds of the citizens; and 
now, the fair being over and 
people thinking of home, 
Phelim had pocketed his tin whistle and, 
in the market-place before Lismahee town- 
hall, stood within a ring of admirers prepar- 
ing to give his farewell performance. 

“Gather up, gather up, me sons an’ 
daughters!” he shouted and shook himself 
inside his rags. “Come and hear ould 
Phelim for the last time for a whole month. 
Come, childer, come! Gather up, gather 
up! Is jaynius to whistle to the winds an’ 
die for lack of bread? Aw! pity the poor 
blind!” he whined with a sudden change of 
tone. “Och! pity the poor blind! Long 
I’ve travelled, hard I’ve wrought this day. 
Up to heaven I cry, Och! yity the poor 
blind!” 

The wheedling whine of him, so humor- 
ously pitiful, came shrill through the street ; 
at sound of it you could see men’s hands go 
quick to their pockets, and themselves press 
through the crowd to get a nearer look at 
the old beggar standing there blind and 
helpless within the ring crying shrilly up to 
heaven for pity for the poor blind. 

“ Pity poor ould Phelim!” he cried, and 
placing his hands atop his staff waited 
eagerly for his appeal to bring the pence 
rattling into the battered hat that rested 
before him on the stones. 

A fine head he had (he was a schoolmaster 
once in the days before blindness and beg- 
gary) and strong regular features ; his long 
yellow-white hair streamed back from his 
brow and fell curling on his drooping 
shoulders ; a tattered frieze coat (caught at 
the waist with a cord) hung round him 
almost to his feet and part covered a dog 
which lay on the stones, its head resting 
across Phelim’s shoes. 

“Pity poor ould Phelim !” he wailed, then 
suddenly found his natural voice. “I don’t 
hear them coppers tumblin’ in,” he said 
sharply to those around him. ‘ How many 
hours longer are ye goin’ to keep me when 
& penny among six o’ ye’d startme ? Come, 
boys, be Irishmen! Sure the blood o’ ye 
loathes meanness. Rattle them in, me sons 
that’s right! Niver heed the ould beaver 
like meself it ‘ll stand a power o’ batterin 
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from money. I wish to glory it was full o’ 
bank notes! It’s meself ’d scatter ribs 0’ beef 
among ye an’ stand for the county next 
election. Did I hear a penny fallin’ then ? 
Or was it only a jingle in some miser’s 
pocket ? Come, lads, come! That’s right— 
one more! Hurroo!—another! Heart o° 
mine, it’s rainin’ them now! What,” and 
Phelim turned his face towards the sky, “ is 
the shower over? Well, well! Och! pity 
the poor blind!” he whined as he stooped 
and groped for his hat, lifted it, and coin 
by coin counted his takings into a dirty 
wallet. 

“Whisht!” he would say as the coppers 
dropped, “‘ there goes another, makin’ fifteen 
o’ them—all ha’pence as me father was a 
king! Sixteen, as I'm asinner! Wonders 
ll niver cease. Nineteen! Will there be 
twenty ? Och! will there be twenty? Wait! 
—aw there is, there is! Twenty-three! Will 
there be two shillin’s or will there not? 7'wo 
shillin’s did Tsay ? Och! I forgot—an’ them 
all ha’pence. Ah! childer dear, Irelan’s 
gone to pot. Only twenty-nine this blessed 
day. Z'wenty-nine ha’pence from such a 
crowd! Och, och! An’ on swh a day, wi’ 
the sun pourin’ down on me poor ould skull! 
Well, childer, dear forgive ye ; an’ in case the 
stony hearts 0’ any o’ ye wid chance to melt, 
there’s the ould beaver on the stones again 
ready for all it ‘ll get. Aw! pity the poor 
blind!” he whined again as he stooped and 
set the hat beside the dog ; then straightened 
himself and raised his face. 

“Stand back from me there!” cried 
Phelim, and swung his staff round the ring. 
“Crowd back an’ give me elbow room. 
Where am I? Am I in the middle o’ the 
ring? Iam. Well,am I straight under the 
town clock? I am. An’ tell me, is the 
purtiest girl in Lismahee right afore me ? 
Och! is she ? Now don’t laugh. Are ye 
there, Mavourneen? Well, in the light o’ 
your blessed eyes ould Phelim ‘ll sing yea 
song—not av love an’ beauty, aw no—jist 
a wee trifle about meself, out 0’ me own 
head. Are ye listenin’, J/avourneen ? 
Well, now then ”— and stretching his hands 
and plucking at imaginary harp-strings, 
Phelim sang :— 


It’s meself is an Irish bard, a pote wild an’ free ; 

I drive my winged Pegaysus hard, an’ its flight I 
accompany 

Wid my harp, tow-row, wid my harp! 
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Will ye whisht till I touch the strings! Keep still 
as I sing my lay! 
Hish, hish! to the sound o’ my muse’s wings keepin’ 
time to the swing an’ sway 
Of my harp, tow-row, of my harp! 
I sing of trouble an’ of joy; when me spirit’s sad I 
moan ; 
When times are good I’m a joyous boy: in the house 
o’ the dead I groan— 
Wid my harp, tow-row, wid my harp! 


Sometimes on a ditch I sit an’ thrum to the passers-by : 
When the coppers come I’m full o’ wit, but I’m sad 
when they don’t, an’ sigh— 
Wid my harp, tow-row, wid my harp! 


Now and then to a weddin’ spree, near to supper-time, 
I run, 
An’ sing an’ play to the company—an’ pass round the 
hat when I’m done— 
Wid my harp, tow-row, wid my harp! 
An’ then at election times I’m a patriot fierce an’ true ; 
I stir men up wid fiery rhymes (Sure I’m paid for 
doin’ it, too !)— 
Wid my harp, tow-row, wid my harp! 
I perform at markets an’ fairs, at dances, too, an’ 
wakes ; 
I’m known by my brow an’ flowin’ hairs; an’ my 
voice is grand at shakes— 
Wid my harp, tow-row, wid my harp! 
So here an’ there I roam; up an’ down I play an’ 
sing : 
Wid the grass for bed an’ the world my home, of the 
minstrel boys I’m king— 
Wid my harp, tow-row, wid my harp! 


“Good man, Phelim!” cried the ring as 
the old man finished, and, crossing his 
hands atop his staff, waited for the applause. 
“Good man, Phelim!” “Bully boy!” 
“Well sung, me son!” “ Another!” 
skirled the ring ; “give us another! Give 
us Connie Roe.” 

Phelim raised his staff. 

“Silence!” he called. “Silence! Don’t 
be tellin’ me what I’m to give ye. Ye'll 
get just what ye’ve paid for.” 

“Connie Roe!” went the voices again ; 
give us Connie Roe!” 

“Will ye whisht there!” roared Phelim. 
“Another cheep from ye an’ I'll shake 
my feet at ye all. Connie Roe indeed! 
Connie Roe for nine an’ twenty ha’pence ! 
Who wants Connie Roe?” 

“Tveryone !” came the roar. 

“Then,” said Phelim, and pointed down 
at his old beaver, “rattle in a few more 0’ 
the brown boys; make them forty all told, 
an’ I start. Come! who’s first? Quick 
now! Ho, ho! there they go; pepper the 
ould caubeen, childer. Keep at it, boys— 
one after another, like Paddy’s ducks. Och! 
pity the poor blind! That’s the way! 
Hurroo! Make it fifty an’ Pll shout meself 
hoarse. What! all done? Well, well!” 
he moaned and stooped for the beaver, 
“dear send I may die ina ditch an’ niver 
see the workhouse! Sure me jaynius won't 
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save me. Will what’s there make the 
number, I wonder?” he said as he groped 
among the coins and dropped them through 
his fingers. “I misdoubt; but no odds I'll 
trust ye, childer, I'll trust ye.” 

Very skilfully he poured the coins into 
his wallet; then drew himself up, ran his 
fingers through his hair, and in a measured 
sing-song (intoning you might say) began :— 

“The sorry word flew round the country 
side that poor ould Connie Roe was dead 
and gone, dead and gone—gone home. Big 
wi’ years was she—peace to her soul !—wi 
years 0’ poverty, an’ care an’ woe. Light lie 
her bones! All through the weary years 
she passed as one whose tongue dropped 
wisdom, whose life was pure, whose hand 
was ever stretched to give, when givin’ meant 
the stintin’ of herself. Her end was peace. 
Kind willin’ hands were by to soothe her 
passin’ an’ send her softly on her way. 
Peace to her soul!” 

The old man bowed his head for a moment 
in the silence of the market place; then 
quicker, less doleful, the chant went on :— 

“* An’ now her neighbours come wi’ willin’ 
feet to sit an’ smoke, an’ sing sad songs, to 
wail, an’ howl, an’ glorify the dead wi’ 
hideous mockery of the awe of death. I 
see them now. There in the mud-walled 
room—its rafters bright wi’ smoke, the floor 
of clay, the single window small an’ dark, 
the gloom an’ smoke blindin’ as sleep—there 
on chairs, on stools, on sods of turf, sit men 
an’ women, old and young, now speakin’ 
tender o’ the dead, now laughin’ wild an’ 
free, now hushed an’ still as from ould hags, 
wi’ faces wrung wi’ grief, their withered 
arms stretched out to heaven, goes up the 
fearful shriekin’ wail—a wail like spirits 
cryin’ through the night, a wail that thrills 
wi’ dread one’s very flesh an’ makes the 
blood run cold. 

“And in the middle o’ the room is set a 
wooden bier. All plain and rude it is—the 
portion of the poor. The hurdles stand ; 
rough wood lies loose on top, rough wood 
below ; above, the candles feebly burn ; see 
how they flare an’ gutter in the smoke, an’ 
throw their glimmer through the flickerin’ 
gloom on throngs of livin’ ghosts! See 
how the weird light falls on shinin’ tins all 
sparklin’ round the walls. The kettle hisses 
there ; the fire jumps and falls, jumps an’ 
falls—ah ! jumps an’ shows that gruesome 
thing stretched out between the candles an’ 
the floor—a thing all shrouded up, all stark 
an’ grim. Ah, ah! that senseless shape, 
that poor ould face so calmly restin’ there 
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an’ peepin’ up so still an’ cold—so cold! 
Whisht ! the fire falls. Back, back thou 
gruesome thing! Whisht ! comes once more 
the merry laugh, the sharp debate, the 
horrid wail. See there again the heedless 
groups that give no thought to life or 
death e’en in the haunt of Death.” 

The old man paused; the ring pressed 
closer; silence 
held the market- 
place : quicker 
the chant went 
on i 

“The wake was 
nearly done ; the 
pipes were out, 
the talk grown 
flat an’ dull, the 
courtin’ pairs at 
last well sick of 
love; ould men 
were fast asleep, 
the young a-nod- 
din’ as they sat ; 
no more the hags 
gave up their 
wail, but wagged 
their hairy chins 
in senseless talk. 

“ The wake was 
done; and yet 
none liked to go, 
for out of doors 
thenight was dark 
and wild. At last 
onerose, and kick- 
ing o’er his stool, 
cried out, ‘ Here 
goes |’ then start- 
ed for the door ; 
but goin’ stum- 
bled, slipped, and 
wi’ a_ helpless 
crash fell on the 
bier. The candles 
fell; up rose the 
dead ; quick, like 
a flash, the shroud 
and head-dress 
blazed—blazed up, flared out, and showed to 
all a shape that sprang like life, all wrapped 
in flame—sprang up, then fell and rolled out 
on the floor. And all were sure that Connie 
Roe had come to life to warn them of their 
sins.” 

Quicker, sharper, went the old man’s 
voice :— 





‘¢¢ Connie Roe had come to life to warn them of their sins.’ ” 
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“Then came a scene. A panic seized 
them all. With shrieks, an’ yells, an’ curses 
fierce an’ loud, half blind wi’ fear, half mad 
wi’ dread, the wake made for the door. 
Look, there they go! Like beasts they go— 
brute beasts—and trample other down. 
The door is shut, fast shut. Hear now the 
cries of fear turn quick to yells of pain. 
- Back, back, ye 

men ! ye cowards, 
back an’ let the 
women go! Oh, 
craven hearts ! oh, 
coward hearts! is 


this your Irish 
blood ? See how 


they fight an’ 
moil like tigers 
in aden! Man 
strives with man 
and man with 
maid ; now friend 
isfoeand strength 
is right. Quick, 
cravens, quick! 
that thing is there 
behind. Quick, 
cravens, quick ! 
One frantic rush. 
There, there ! the 
wall goes down— 
the beasts are 
free!... Let then 
the flames mount 
high and give 
dead Connie Roea 
martyr’sburial.... 
Ah, heavens, not 
yet! Back, crav- 
ens, back! The 
roof is down, is 
all ablaze. Hear 
there that shriek ! 
—it comes from 
one, a young 
fair girl, fast 
prisoned in that 
blazing tomb. 
Back, back, ye 
men, and set the living free! 

33 What! Gone? All gone? Oh, 
hearts of straw ! 

“Blow then ye winds, blowhard and lick the 
flames; blow hard, and ere the morn strew far 
and wide the ashes of those two—the woman 
old, and her, the maiden fair, whom cowards 
left to die! Peace to their souls!” 
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Once I met a young man who told me that 
he was going abroad for six months. 

about. When, for courtesy’s sake, I asked 

Books. his object, he said that it was to 
learn the language. And, indeed, why 
should one go about to distinguish this tract 
of foreign country or this sort of foreign 
jabber from that tract or that jabber ? 
Adopting my friend’s admirable British (1 
am not to be caught writing “ English ” when 
I mean to include the Scottish and Hibernian 
nations) vagueness, I may confess that my 
choice of literature is severely restricted by 
my ignorance of “ the language,” but within 
the regions open to me I divide books into 
four classes: the first includes books I read, 
the second books I have read, the third books 
I have tried, the fourth books I mean to try. 
Every book thet is not embraced in any of the 
first three divisions falls into the hospitable 
spaciousness of the fourth ; for just as I mean 
to practise every possible virtue (exceptsilence), 
so I mean to read every book (except my 
own). ‘To give examples. I read Boswell’s 
Johnson (and sometimes bring off a retort 
out of it undiscovered) ; I have read Gibbon’s 
Roman Empire; I havetried to read “ Paradise 
Lost”; it is splendid in quotations, but I can- 
not go straight ahead through it. I mean 
to try to read a whole host of standard 
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works—about ninety-seven of the Best 
Hundred Books, of which we heard so much 
a little while ago. I wonder if anybody ever 
went through the list, and, if so, where he is 
now! Ihave made these damaging admis- 
sions in the interests of literary sincerity. I 
believe there is no subject on which people 
are more habitually guilty of deceit than on 
that of their literary preferences, or, if we are 
to make a serious matter of it, we must say 
their literary capacity. It is terribly common 
to hear a man, who has read a dozen pages of 
some classic and then gone to sleep, expatiat- 
ing on its beauties to two other men who 
have always run away at the mere sight of 
its cover. But the first pretends that he has 
been through it all, and the other two that 
they have “ only dipped into it.” One says, 
“T must have another turn at it,” and the 
others exclaim that (by Jove !) they really 
must tackle it. So the conversation ends, 
and truth is once more scorned. Moreover, 
aman who pretends to know a great book 
when he doesn’t is almost as much a snob as 
he who falsely claims acquaintance with a 
bigwig. Society would be much more 
amusing if people would be honest in this 
matter, for you cannot hurt a book’s feelings 
and may safely exercise that candour which is, 
as a rule, reserved for your particular friends. 
Then it would become apparent whether you 
had any, and if so, how much, literary taste, 
or whether you were absolutely devoid of it 
and a thoroughly stupid person ; or (to take 
another point of view) whether you had the 
sense to know what suited you, and an im- 
perial disregard of what might happen to 
suit other people. For my part I have long 
left off reading books because I ought to; 
but, alas, I have not yet attained that ex- 
cellent self-sufficiency which would produce 











a fifth and very large class, comprised of 
books which I do not mean to try. For in 
a vast number of cases you know you 
wouldn’t like a book, and it is the merest 
fallacy to say that you can’t know till you 
have tried. Great heavens! can’t Miss 
Brown know that I shall make a_ bad 
husband without trying? She thinks she 
can, anyhow. By the way, women are, I 
think, more sincere than men in the matter. 
They will leave the circulating library box 
with its lid open in quite public places, 
although it may be entirely filled with 
volumes that a man would be ashamed to 
sit in the room with. 


SoMETIMES a number of persons see fit to 
obi. indulge in cheap cynicism about 

holidays, declaring that the dis- 
comforts of travel outweigh its pleasure, 
and that the wise man stays at home. The 
very wise man (for example, the philosopher 
Kant) can afford to stay always at home in 
the body, but most of us cannot move our 
minds without moving our bodies. Besides 
how charming these discomforts become in 
retrospection—even more, I think, than the 
incidents which are at the time delightful. 
I have spent the night on an iron table on 
the deck of a steamer; it was exquisitely 
uncomfortable, but I love that table now. I 
have walked over a pass with heels like raw 
beefsteaks (thanks to a bad pair of shoes), 
but I cherish the memory of my tortures. | 
have been lost in a mist on a hill (would that 
I could honestly call it a mountain) when I 
could not see a yard, was rather apprehensive, 
quite wet through, and conscious that all the 
red of a new Baedeker was running out of 
the cover and suffusing an excellent pair of 
light-coloured knickerbockers. Now I grudge 
neither terror, dampness, knickerbockers, nor 
Baedeker. (1 forgot, though ; the Baedeker 
was borrowed.) There is even a subtle satis- 
faction in having been very sea-sick; you 
feel that you have plumbed the depths of 
misery, and that uothing which touches 
human destinies can now appal you ; therefore 
you are very condescending to persons of 
less dire experience. And I recollect one 
well-known book of travel in which the 
writer took undeniable pleasure in recalling 
her struggles with the flea of the district. 
3ut you must travel in good temper, not 
expecting to find a country reserved for 
you any more than a compartment, nor 
defining “ tourist ” as a “ traveller not your- 
self.” To some people it ‘seems to be a 
personal affront that anybody else should 
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share their taste in locality and scenery. I 
do not understand this, and indeed have not 
the least objection to finding a soul or two 
to speak to in the hotel. It is as well also 
to be tolerant to the natives. And when 
you have come home, Bacon tells you how 
you should behave. “Let his Travaile 
appear rather in his Discourse than in his 
Apparrell or Gesture ; and in his Discourse 
let him be rather advised in his Answers 
than forwards to tell Stories; and let it 
appear that he does not change his Country 
manners for those of Forraigne Parts, but 
only prick in some Flowers of that he hath 
learned abroad with the Customes of his 
owne Country.” 

It is very hard however not to tell 
stories. 


A WRITER, for whom I have a weakness, has 

observed somewhere that “it is 
ei ee rather odd, when we consider the 
“ao almost universal disapproval of the 

practice of interviewing, to see how 
frequent interviews are. Damnantur et 
crescunt ; and mankind agrees to excuse its 
own weakness by postulating irresistible 
ingenuity and audacity in the interviewer.” 
The truth that was in these words remains ; 
but since they were written a great stride has 
been made in the philosophical theory of the 
interview. That politician who always refused 
to see a proof of his interviews, in order that 
he might be free to repudiate what should 
turn out to be inconvenient, had a keen eye 
for the practical utility of the interview, but 
its artistic aspect was grasped only when it 
became recognised that the interviewer was 
fully as important a person as the interviewee. 
The moment this fact was apprehended, 
interviewing became an art, and the masters 
of it sprang to light. External objects affect 
different men differently, and two painters 
will produce very different landscapes from 
the same morsel of country. It is even thus 
with interviews. The interviewee is the 
interviewer's raw material. What the public 
reads (or is expected to read) is the impres- 
sion made by the subject on the artist. This 
impression is neither quite what the inter- 
viewee seems to himself, nor probably just 
what he would seem to any of the readers. 
It is A seen through the medium of B, and 
an interview ceases to be mere note-taking 
and becomes a branch of literature, just in 
proportion as B puts something of himself, 
as well as something of A, into the picture. 
The increase of interest is very great. We 
get a picture of a man drawn by a capable 
28 
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artist. It may not be just what anybody else 
would see, but it is what one man saw with 
the sort of eyes that he had. To enjoy it 
fully you need perhaps to know both inter- 
viewer and interviewee; but even without 
this aid the reader of intelligence will soon 
be on the track. He will see that the com- 
petent interviewer (like the competent artist) 
does not copy but composes, and that even 
the words which are quoted as actually spoken 
represent no more than a selection from, and 
an adaptation of, what was said, determined 
and shaped by the tastes and predilections of 
the interviewer. In interviews, then, the 
wise man will expect and assume, not a 
literal verbal fidelity, but a true rendering 
of the idea which one man carries away of 
another after a good opportunity of observing 
him ; and, I may add, the person interviewed 
will not be so foolish as to fret, worry, and 
write to the papers, if what is reported 
concerning him contains something that is 
novel to himself as well as to the readers. 
A man of sense is glad to see himself in 
a new light, and to learn from the 
spectacle. 


AN eminent judge used to observe, with 
Dialogue much apparent inodesty, that a 
inEnglish. decision in the courts was 
“authority,” even although he had been a 
party to it. In like manner, although I 
have written dialogues, I may be allowed to 
say a word about them. I have just read in 
a newspaper of high and deserved position 
the following dictum: “ The English genius 
does not lie in the direction of touch, esprit, 
or condensation, all of which three qualities 
are essential to the dialogue.” The remark 
is & propos to a volume of dialogues recently 
published, and inasmuch as one or two of 
them are productions of my own, I shall say 
nothing about the book. It is the generalis- 
ation with which I quarrel —this damning 
of the capacity of English because, in the 
critic’s opinion, a certain number of writers 
do not in certain of their efforts deserve 
approval. I often wonder that editors don’t 
put up a notice, saying, “ No generalisations 
need apply”; they are such very dangerous 
things. For by the remark I have quoted, 
this critic—who is no doubt most excellently 
well read—creates the impression that he is 
probably unfamiliar with Sheridan and with 
Sterne, and certainly cannot have read a 
page of Congreve. I yield to none in admi- 
ration of Gyp, but am I to be asked to set 
her above Congreve ? For my part I do not 
desire such an apology. Let us be honest. 





If those of us who are now attempting the 
task can’t write good dialogue, the fault is 
ours, and must not be laid at the door of the 
English language. Are we to have somebody 
reviewing the epics of the day and pronounc- 
ing the “ English genius” incapable of the 
epic strain because no Milton is writing ? 
For touch, condensation, and wit (or esprit 
either, if you prefer the word), the author of 
“The Way of the World” may carry our 
colours without fear of seeing them lowered 
even by the champions of Paris. And dia- 
logue is not restricted to one kind, to one 
class, or to one quality of wit. Cannot the 
author of “ Voces Populi” write dialogue ? 
To be told that we have not written well is 
but an incitement to write better; but to 
have it pronounced that we never can write 
well is a dire discouragement. And this is 
what our critic would have us believe with 
his summary judgment of the “ English 
genius.” I utterly decline to believe it. If 
we can beg, borrow, or steal the brains to 
write, the English language is as fine a 
medium as any other to render what we 
write, and this in dialogue no less than in 
other forms of literature. There is however 
one remark that might, I think, have been 
made, although I have not seen it. It is 
this: the limits of propriety being so much 
more strictly defined here than across the 
Channel (I do not cavil, far from it), we are 
deprived of a very large class of episodes 
which are most peculiarly adapted to treat- 
ment in dialogue, and in which French 
writers find occasion for many of their 
happiest successes. But it this be a thing 
that we should regret at all, the blame must 
fall, not on the English language, but on the 
opinions of the people who speak it, and 
perhaps also on the—shall we say prejudices ¢ 
—of some of those who write it. The same 
remark applies with equal, or almost equal, 
force to short stories. But it was not thus 
in the day of Sterne, nor in the theatre of 
Congreve ; and, if I may say so without 
offence, it is not always altogether thus in 
the dialogues of Gyp. 


I po not think that “It” is a Revolution. 
inne I am not much afraid of being 
Journal- buried alive. I consider that the 
ism. “ Age of Love” may be put roughly 

as from sixteen to sixty ; and I do not at all 
desire to bathe with the ladies of my family, 
or anybody else’s family, even although I and 
they should be clothed as amply as when the 
fiercest blasts of winter blow. But all these 
topics were very interesting, for they served 
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to unlock the secrets of hearts. What was 
said had not perhaps much absolute value— 
perhaps even these notes have not much of 
that rare commodity—but the correspondents 
depict themselves with such perfection of 
unconscious art that one would seem able to 
recognise any of them when met in the 
streets. I am persuaded that a wise states- 
man would read the summer correspondence 
in the papers, and learn therefrom what 
manner of people it is whom he essays to 
govern. It is rather a curious people : 
pleased with itself, content with the world, 
sure that the core of England is sound, 
rather suspicious of its own particular next- 
door neighbour. It does not really expect 
to be buried alive, but finds a pleasurable 
thrill in considering the possibility. To it 
the age of love is the age when it happened 
to fall in love with its particular wife. Even 
such, I suppose, is each of us, plus a most 
obstinate capacity for being convinced that 
we, at any rate, are nothing of the sort ; for 
if there be one thing to which everybody 
clings it is the belief that he is a “ special 
case.” He doesn’t set up to be better, or 
wiser, or stronger, or worse, but he is— 
surely he is—different. Well, probably he 
is. His mistake lies in denying that other 
people also are. Individuality is not a cachet 
of distinction, but an incident of existence ; 
and even on such subjects as being buried 
alive and bathing with the ladies of one’s 
family each man has his own peculiar flavour, 
which serves to differentiate the hash of his 
opinion from the hash of his neighbour's 
opinion. It is this flavour that, amidst the 
solid similarity, makes him Jones and not 
srown, Smith and not Robinson, and it 
makes itself evident even when he writes 
about the age of love or bathing with the 
ladies of his family. Were I a magician I 
would sit with the paper in my hand and 
summon hither the writer of each letter in 
turn, taste more of their flavour, learn their 
hearts, turn them inside out, and then write 
my masterpiece. Nobody would read it, 
because it would have too much of my 
flavour; but I should be radiantly content 
with it, and go to my tomb (alive if need be) 
in perfect happiness. 


HERE are two little books which all persons 

Two should buy, get from the library, 

Books. or (if they have no proper feelings, 
and have incautious acquaintances) borrow. 
I am late in paying my tribute, but Mr. 
Wells at least takes such liberties with 
time himself, that he can hardly quarrel with 
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me. His “ Time Machine” is so well written 
that it ought to be read slowly, and so exciting 
that it can’t possibly be. It touches Jules 
Verne on one side and “Erewhon ” on the 
other. It has not, indeed, so much sardonic 
humour as the last-named, but it displays more 
feeling, more imagination, and a passion to 
which Mr. Butler does not aspire. The Time 
Machine carries its mastér through the ages 
and shows him what shall be in the evening 
of the world. The optimist will refuse Mr. 
Wells’ picture; the pessimist will be so 
pleased that hewill probably be convinced that 
it is just what he always thought himself, only 
it never occurred to him to say so. Both 
will admit the eloquence and force with 
which the scene is presented. The second 
book is no less excellent in another vein. In 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “The Golden Age” is 
to be found a picture of childhood that goes 
straight to one’s heart. To write in adult 
age of childhood, and to write well, is a 
difficult achievement. You must not ape the 
child’s accents or you produce nursery stuff ; 
on the other hand, you must write with the 
child’s spirit or you cannot render it to your 
reader. Mr. Grahame poises himself on the 
narrow ledge with rare skill; now he is 
narrator, telling simply what passed; now 
interpreter, throwing back from later years 
a new light on the earlier. But the light is 
illuminating merely, not transforming; _ it 
does not alter the thoughts of the child into 
those of the man, but uses the man’s skill to 
make the child’s silent unexpressed ideas 
articulate. It was a difficult task to attempt, 
but I believe that nobody who reads the 
book will deny that it has been successfully 
performed. 


DeATH has been called the novelist’s best 
Death in friend; it gets him out of so many 
Fiction. holes and affords him scope for 
so much pretty writing. Indeed among 
the many temptations that assail the story- 
teller, an unconscientious and unscrupu- 
lous indulgence in death is by no means 
the least. Kill the husband, kill the 
wife, kill the intervening heirs that bar your 
hero from his inheritance! It is beautifully 
simple, but, alas ! it isnot right. The dignity 
of Death rejects such treatment ; he is not to 
be made a convenience of. Accidental deaths, 
of course, occur freely in the world; but 
should there be anything accidental in a 
book? Unless the accident itself is the theme 
of the book (in which case it is not, in a 
literary point of view, an accident at all), it 
would seem not. But, on the other hand, 
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death is not to be banished; nay, it may 
even occur in circumstances where, in real 
life, it would not be expected. But then it 
must come as a climax, not as an expedient ; 
as the end, not as a sidepath enabling the 
writer to get there. Death closes life, and in 
many cases it may fitly be represented as 
closing that abstract from life which has 
been selected for presentation. The hero, 
having done his work and fought his struggle 
to the end, may properly die; did he not, he 
would lag superfluous on an empty stage ; 
and his death is the true and artistic end of 
the story. So dies Hamlet, so D’Artagnan, 
so Colonel Newcome. But at this time of 
day the inconvenient husband must no 
longer break his neck out hunting, nor must 
the hero, with whom all has gone well and 
who is about to enter into his happiness, be 
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suddenly, abruptly, and causelessly slain for 
the sake of cheating the reader out of a tear 
to which the story is not honestly entitled. 
In fact if death is properly used the in- 
telligent reader should be able to foresee 
the occurrence far ahead, to feel that the 
trend of events can lead to no other finale, 
and that here only the right conclusion is 
to be found. <A death in literature which 
surprises us when it comes generally ought 
not to have come at all; a death that leaves 
us feeling sore and disappointed as well as 
sad has generally failed to justify its occur- 
rence. In a death that is true to art, and the 
fit consummation of the story, we acquiesce, 
although we may grieve for it ; we would not 
have the dead alive again if we could. 

But after all, as a gentleman once observed 
to me, what is the use of discussing fiction ? 
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A WATER COLOUR DRAWING, 


HER GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
(When Princess Victoria, June 9th, 1831). 











[See Cairo Ismail’s story, ‘‘ The Palace of the Waters,” page 625. 
‘“**¢ BEHOLD THE BLACK WATERS OF THE BOSPHORUS ARE AT THY FEET!’” 
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HE selection of such an article 
as this for the first place 
in our Christmas number 
suggests that at the English 
Court some very special festivi- 
ties, or perhaps quaint English 

customs, are observed. But we all know that 

Christmas time must ever be a season of sad, 

sad reminiscences to Queen Victoria, and that 

it is always passed very quietly. 

The royal standard which we see floating 
from one of the towers of Queen Victoria’s 
residence in the Isle of Wight tells us that 
at Christmas-tide we shall not find Her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle (with the state 
which must necessarily surround the Court 
when settled in the grand historical castle) ; 
but, on the contrary, it is at Osborne that 
the Queen prefers to pass the Christmas 
season—a spot endeared to her Majesty by 
so many associations of those happier years 
gone by, when, under the watchful eye of the 
late Prince Consort, step by step and stone 
by stone, this ideal residence, with all the 
accessories of well-arranged gardens and 
grounds, was planned, created and com- 
pleted, and was often spoken of by her 
Majesty as a haven of rest amid the multi- 
tudinous cares and fatigues which were 
often so overwhelming. 

It is therefore not surprising that this is 
the spot where the Queen should prefer to 
spend her Christmas. Children and grand- 
children surround her Majesty, and for them 
the Queen prepares such gifts and amusements 
as their respective tastes require. Absent 
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members send greetings by telegrams, which 
are flashed from distant countries ; but as a 
rule it is on New Year’s Day that such 
messages are conveyed. The leading trades- 
men of London have always the privilege of 
sending novelties for her Majesty’s inspec- 
tion, when the time comes for choosing those 
pretty souvenirs which the Queen presents at 
Christmas to the members of her household. 
But a great deal of the choosing presents is 
done by the princesses, who visit London and 
see for themselves the many dainty things 
displayed at this season. The Fairy or 
Elfin royal yachts pass backwards and for- 
wards every day from Portsmouth to Cowes 
with Queen’s messengers, despatches, or royal 
visitors. 

Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg 
and their youthful family are always at 
Osborne, and the Queen takes as much 
delight in the amusements of her grand- 
children as, we learn by her letters, her 
Majesty did in the days when the Prince of 
Wales, his brothers and sisters were in their 
childhood. 

Cowes is nearly deserted during the winter ; 
but occasionally the Queen crosses the ferry 
and drives through the little town, and 
makes a circuit by Northwood, or even 
Newport. This latter town receives her 
Majesty’s patronage, as does Ryde. 

Of late years the Queen is not able to be 
present at the distribution of Christmas gifts 
to the school children on the estate, but they 
are welcomed to Osborne, and find a Christ- 
mas tree and innumerable useful presents 
carefully chosen for each. 

The German arrangement of Christmas 
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From a photo by] 


[Byrne & Co., Richmond. 


A GARDEN-PARTY AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
(At which the Queen was present.) 


trees is always followed, the day on which 
these are lit being Christmas Eve; a tree 
for each member of the royal family is hung 
with candles and the usual knick-knacks 
suitable, while the gifts for each person are 
laid out round the tree. <A larger one is 
prepared for the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household, and one is lighted in the 
servants’ hall. 

The customary baron of beef is roasted at 
Windsor and despatched to the royal table. 
A boar’s head and a gigantic pasty are 
still on the sideboard, while many special 
dainties from foreign courts are generally 
despatched to the Queen. Divine service 
on Christmas Day, as on Sundays, is per- 
formed at Osborne, for the Queen has given 
up attending the parish church, and some 
special preacher generaliy has the royal 
command to officiate. 

The Court life of Queen Victoria, Empress 
of India, is a subject of infinite interest all 
over the civilised world. Indeed as year 
after year distances of formidable extent are 
easily bridged over, and as visitors come 
to our island from the farthest quarters of 
the globe, catching glimpses of some of 
the varied aspects of Court ceremonials, 
Court officials, and Court customs, it must 
happen that all such interest must sensibly 
increase. 

Personally I am convinced that the more 
people know of life at the English Court the 


more will they admire, reverence and appre- 
ciate the sovereign who, from the time her 
Majesty ascended the throne of Great 
Britain, has so perfectly fulfilled all the 
public duties of her position, with the state 
and dignity that must surround her public 
career, and who yet has combined with it an 
almost ideal life in an English home. The 
ceremonies and trappings of state must have 
been trying to her Majesty at the early age 
when such duties were thrust upon her, but 
they were never escaped or set aside. To 
this day it is agreed that nothing can exceed 
the grandeur of any special Court ceremonial 
in which Queen Victoria is the central figure, 
though, from the glimpses of the Queen’s 
inner life as disclosed in many pages written 
by the royal hand, one cannot fail to trace 
the intense love of simple domestic enjoy- 
ments. 

“The Court of St. James’s” is the official 
and diplomatic title of the Court of the 
English sovereign, although the palace of 
St. James has long ceased to be the resi- 
dence of king or queen. In 1837 it was 
found necessary to remodel the Court 
arrangements in view of a maiden queen’s 
accession, and the most exalted posts in the 
royal household were then filled on political 
lines. The Mistress of the Robes, for example, 
always retires with the change of that 
Ministry whose political views her husband 
may have espoused, and the position is not 
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held now by anyone below the rank of a 
duchess. The Mistress of the Robes’ duties 
however are almost entirely confined to 
state occasions. 

On the other hand the  Ladies-in- 
Waiting are chosen from the peeresses of 
England, Scotland or Ireland, and no 
longer go out of office with a change of 
Ministry. The fact is the choice is made 
without any regard to party feeling, as her 
Majesty naturally seeks to have such ladies 
near her as are personally known to her. 
They go into waiting for a month three 
times a year, and then it is they attend 
upon their royal mistress, driving, walking 
or reading, as may be required. One of the 
eight Maids of Honour is also in residence 
wherever the Queen is; but at Windsor a 
little more state requires that two should be 
at the castle. Lords-in-Waiting, Equerries 
and Grooms-in-Waiting, reside at Windsor 
when her Majesty is there ; but at Balmoral, 
Osborne or abroad, the suite is reduced in 
numbers. 

When the first change of Government 
after the Queen’s accession took place in 
1839, and Sir Robert Peel succeeded Lord 
Melbourne, the Queen refused to see the 
necessity that the ladies of the household 
should go out of office as well as the Lords- 
in-Waiting. Naturally those holding office 
were of Lord Melbourne’s politics, the 
Queen’s first household having been formed 
during his administration, and it is recorded 
that the Queen was extremely angry. Sir 
Robert Peel insisted that they should be 
viewed in the same light as the lords, and 
the royal reply was, “No, I have lords 
besides, and these I give to you.” Mr. 
Greville quotes her Majesty’s words in a 
letter : “They wanted to deprive me of my 
ladies ; they wished to treat me as a girl; 
but I will show them I am Queen of 
England.” And eventually the matter was 
settled as her Majesty wished. 

The ignorant idea that the life of a queen 
means a life-long idleness has been dispelled 
by the many glimpses of the real work done 
by our sovereign, wherever she may be, which 
are gathered from published notices or from 
the lips of those who know the truth. Asa 
matter of fact her Majesty studies very 
earnestly all the great matters concerning her 
own empire, as well as the affairs of foreign 
nations whose welfare so closely affects our 
own. Many hours a day are devoted to 
state business, and every event affecting the 
interests of the British people finds ready 
sympathy in their sovereign. Often, as we 


know, individual acts of bravery, or private 
sorrows of many a one personally unknown 
to the Queen, receive some touching notice 
from her hand, and this no doubt goes far 
to strengthen the inherent loyalty of English 
men and women. 

The actual household which surrounds 
her Majesty are under three departments, 
that of the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, and the Master of the Horse, and 
from each various officials receive their 
orders. 

It is well to remember that the present 
excellent administration of the whole in- 
ternal arrangements in the royal house- 
hold is chiefly due to the wise reforms 
which were carried out by the late Prince 
Consort in 1842. With the wise tact and 
clear judgment which governed every action 
of his life, and which enabled him to pass 
through the ordeal of a most difficult 
position, he early recognised the necessity 
of reform, and looked carefully into the 
whole discipline and management of the 
household. Eventually he established it on a 
firm basis ; dignified it, as befitted the English 
Court, but with well-regulated economy, 
sweeping away many of the old traditions, 
which decreed that one department laid a 
fire while another lit it, or one cleaned the 
inside of the windows while the outside 
must be done under other control, resulting 
in conflicting orders, unnecessary delay, and 
senscless increase of expenditure. 

At Windsor Castle distinguished guests 
are entertained with the state befitting our 
Court. When any crowned heads, or mem- 
bers of the royal courts abroad arrive at 
Windsor station their official reception is 
regulated by the circumstances of the visit. 
A guard of honour from the regiment of 
Guards quartered at Windsor is always at 
the station, if the visit be a state one; but 
in any case the Equerry or Lord-in-Waiting 
—sometimes both—receives the royal guests 
and hands them to their carriages. 

Driving up to the great entrance in the 
quadrangle, the members of the royal 
family are found waiting to greet the guests. 
References to old records tell of the Queen 
herself showing this honour to many 
sovereigns of Europe and illustrious visitors, 
but of late years this has become impossible ; 
albeit the reception at the castle well fulfils 
the tradition of our national hospitality, 
with the result that the list of exalted and 
imperial personages who have been enter- 
tained by Queen Victoria is an interesting 
page in the history of her reign. 
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The magnificent state apartments are not 
in everyday use, but the grand corridor 
which opens into all those charming apart- 
ments is well suited to the requirements of 
the Court circle. 

Only the members of the royal family join 
her Majesty at the first meal of the day, which 
in fine summer weather is often served out 
of doors, sometimes in a tent in the grounds, 
or in some spot which is more airy than even 
the cool apartments of a royal residence. 

Her Majesty is occupied for some hours 
in the morning with affairs of state ; special 
messengers arriving from London every day 
with fresh despatches. The Private Secre- 
tary is always in attendance with a mass 
of correspondence, which must be referred 
to the Queen, while the royal signature has 
to be affixed to hundreds of public docu- 
ments in the course of the week. 

The inhabitants of Windsor or the neigh- 
bours at Osborne are accustomed to see the 
little pony chair in which her Majesty drives 
in the early part of the day ; later in the 
afternoon an open carriage (drawn by a 
beautiful pair of horses, with one outrider) 
is in requisition. 

Passing along the country roads in the 
neighbourhood of the royal residence, her 
Majesty recognises many a villager at his 
cottage door. In London, or when driving 
in the Isle of Wight beyond the precincts 
of Osborne, through Cowes or Newport, the 
Equerry-in-Waiting rides near the carriage, 
and it is always among the incidents of the 
regatta week to watch for the appearance of 
the gray horses which generally draw the 
arriage in which the Queen drives with one 
of the princesses and the Lady-in-Waiting. 
The Equerry also accompanies the Queen on 
any long expedition from Windsor, when no 
military escort is in attendance. 

During the residence of the Court at 
Windsor a succession of English guests are 
honoured with an invitation to dine and 
sleep at the castle. They arrive late in the 
afternoon, and the Queen sees them when 
they assemble in the corridor before dinner 
and await her Majesty's entrance, standing on 
each side as her Majesty passes onward. 
The dining-room used when the party is not 
unusually large is the oak dining-room, 
where, by the way, the Queen and royal 
family always have luncheon. The ladies 
and gentlemen of the household dine 
together elsewhere, with the exception of 
those who are specially commanded to join 
the royal circle. 

There is of course an absolute rule laid 


down as to what dress is to be worn by the 
ladies who are either invited guests or 
members of the royal household, and _ it 
has always been etiquette for ladies to 
appear in full evening dress at dinner, 
demi-toilet not being permitted, except in 
case of ill health. The Queen’s own Ladies- 
in-Waiting and Maids of Honour are always 
in half mourning when on duty, and since 
the Prince Consort’s death the royal ser- 
vants in livery wear a black band on their 
arm. There has always been an unwritten law 
that the ladies at Court should wear gloves, 
in morning as well as in evening dress, and 
this has long survived the discontinuance of 
the custom elsewhere, though it was the rule 
in most houses till some few years ago. On 
the anniversary of a birthday of any member 
of the royal family it has always been the 
rule that mourning must be dropped for the 
day, but now that colours are not worn at 
Court the change can only be from black to 
gray. The gentlemen attached to the Court 
wear the Windsor uniform when at the 
vastle In evening dress—-dark-blue coat with 
crimson facings—but this is not worn at 
Osborne or Balmoral. Those who join the 
royal circle at dinner or in the evening must 
wear tights, whether they be of the house- 
hold or guests. Visitors invited to stay at 
Balmoral or Osborne are limited to members 
of the royal family, except on some very 
special occasion; but her Majesty often 
honours some of the residents in the High- 
lands by an invitation to dinner, and to any 
entertainments which are given, if they live 
within reach. Those who are invited to 
Windsor seldom remain more than one 
night, and on reaching the station find royal 
carriages waiting. The page on duty shows 
the guests to their rooms, and a sitting-room 
is generally included in the suite prepared for 
their reception. The Premier or important 
Cabinet Minister may have an audience with 
the Queen, and is naturally summoned to the 
sovereign’s presence if public affairs or state 
matters have to be considered or discussed. 
We know that in the early days of the 
Queen’s married life the Prince Consort and 
her Majesty had some idea of adopting the 
foreign custom of ladies and gentlemen leav- 
ing the dining-room together when dinner 
was over, but we read in his “ Life” that 
the idea was abandoned. The Queen retires 
to her own apartments at an early hour, 
and it has always been the custom for a 
tray with wine, etc., to be brought in at half- 
past ten. At the royal table finger-glasses 
on the dessert-plates are not allowed. There 
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is said to be some very old tradition con- 
nected with this omission, of which the truth 
cannot be affirmed, but the rule remains, and 
everyone entertaining royal guests should be 
careful to remember it. 

The Master of the Household is respon- 
sible for the entire management of the royal 
establishment in every department, and it is 
a most responsible post. When her Majesty 
precedes her guests into dinner it is his duty 
to see the company go to their respective 
places. Unless commanded to dine at the 
Queen’s own table, the Master of the House- 
hold presides at the dinner prepared for the 
suite. The choice of servants lies with him, 
and all the royal footmen first serve their 
apprenticeship in the Master of the Horse’s 
own establishment, during which time they 
wear the royal livery. If found satisfactory, 
and when considered qualified for the Queen’s 
household, they are passed on tu the palace. 

Upon state occasions, when a number of 
guests are entertained, it is the duty of the 
Lord Steward to propose the health of her 
Majesty, or any toast which has to be drunk, 
and in his absence the duty devolves on the 
Master of the Household; but there have 
been very special times when her Majesty 
herself has risen and given the health of 
some distinguished visitor, and the sweet 
silvery tone of her Majesty’s voice can never 
be forgotten by anyone privileged to hear 
it. Among the guests whose names appear 
at Windsor it is often seen that notable 
preachers are summoned to do duty on a 
Sunday. Such commands must be complied 
with ; and in some instances the preacher 
—probably an ecclesiastic of high rank—is 
invited to dine with the Queen, otherwise 
a place is laid at the household dinner. 

Of late years a private chapel has been 
added to Osborne, thus obviating the 
necessity of driving to Whippingham, where 
her Majesty usually worshipped—a private 
entrance and the royal seat in the chancel 
preventing the too-curious sightseer from 
annoying the occupants of those seats. 
Daily prayers are said in the private chapel 
at Windsor Castle, but in summer divine 
service is held in the Memorial Chapel of 
the Royal Mausoleum, at Frogmore, on 
Sundays, and a very special service on the 
17th December, the anniversary of the death 
of the Prince Consort. In Scotland her 
Majesty attends the Scottish Church, and 
the royal chaplains in Scotland take the 
duty when summoned to Balmoral. The 
Queen’s diary is full of allusions to some 
of the sermons preached before her Majesty. 
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All who are admitted to the intimacy 
of Court life speak of the Queen’s intense 
love of fresh air, and that the heat is 
always very trying to her Majesty, and this 
explains the out-of-door life which is led 
by the Queen. State business as well as 
necessary meals are often al fresco, and 
screened from the wind the Queen spends 
many hours in the grounds occupied with 
reading and writing. Tea in the afternoon 
is often served during her Majesty's drives, 
and this in a most quiet fashion, much 
puzzling some of the country folk who 
happen to hear that the great sovereign, 
Queen Victoria, has driven to some pretty 
spot and enjoyed her tea. On one occasion 
a poor woman in the Isle of Wight re- 
marked that she could quite understand 
the Queen having brought her own tea, 
milk, sugar, ete., but how she got the boiling 
water was an unsolved problem. The good 
woman had never read or heard of the pre- 
vious preparation of mixing the tea at home 
and carrying it in the carriage, or on pony’s 
back, carefully kept hot in stone bottles. 

The love of simplicity is surely one of our 
Queen's great attributes, and yet her dignity 
and her regal presence are equally impressive 
in every public ceremonial ; and all who are 
admitted to the inner life of the Court love 
and admire the womanly grace and sweetness 
as deeply as they reverence and respect the 
(Jueen. 

Of late years some of her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects have formed part of the royal circle. 
From one of these the Queen has learnt 
much of the language spoken in a large 
area of the Indian Empire. A German 
secretary has a great deal of correspondence, 
and two of the bedchamber women are 
specially detailed to attend the Queen and 
assist in the vast amount of correspondence 
which has to be done. 

Since the significant addition of Empress 
of India was added to the sovereign’s titles 
her Majesty has included several natives of 
her far Eastern dominion in her personal 
household, and their picturesque figures are 
often seen in close attendance on the Empress- 
Queen, as well as the highland servant who 
is always in waiting, and whose position 
is unique. According to the household 
etiquette, the pages-in-waiting would take 
their turn of duty, and would thus neces- 
sarily be often changing. This must have 
proved an occasional difficulty, hence the 
appointment of one servant whose duties 
are permanent. 

Her Majesty necessarily lives a much more 
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retired life since her widowhood, and many 
little customs alluded to in the report of 
daily routine at Court have fallen into dis- 
use. Mr. Greville, in his “ Reminiscences,” 
gives many details of days and evenings at 
Court. Her Majesty’s health was formerly 
always proposed at dinner in her presence. 
When the royal children were young they 
often performed in small plays, tableaux, 
ete., and a masque by the Prince of Wales 
and his sisters is recorded at Windsor in 
i854, while other performances were given 
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interesting collection of treasures forming 
quite a museum. ‘The princesses sometimes 
entertained a few children whom the Queen 
permitted to associate with her family, and 
her Majesty sometimes looked on at the 


. children’s amusements. 


Her Majesty’s visits to any of the country 
seats of the nobility were, in times past, 
frequent, and were carried out with much 
state and ceremonial. The Dukes of Wel- 
lington, Buckingham and Rutland had the 
honour of receiving the Queen and Prince 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE: THE RECEPTION OF THE QUEEN. 


on birthdays or some special occasion, and 
now that the Queen is surrounded by a 
new generation in the numerous grand- 
children who visit her Majesty, they too 
take a small part in some of the entertain- 
ments arranged by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 
In 1854 the pretty Swiss cottage in the 
grounds of Osborne was made a gift to the 
Princes and Princesses, where they had 
already enjoyed the delights of tending their 
own particular plot of garden ground, with 
other delights afforded in this picturesque 
spot, and where they soon collected a most 


Consort, and entertaining them in a manner 
befitting their exalted position; and in 
Scotland the receptions at Taymouth, Scone 
Palace, Blair Athole and Dunrobin were on 
a princely scale of magnificent hospitality. 
An incident recorded by her Majesty of 
a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Athole 
when the Duke was ill states that the Duke 
presented a white rose, according to custom 
when the sovereign visited Blair Athole ; and 
a search among old charters states that the 
tenure of one of the family titles is held 
upon this custom. The Queen’s visits are 
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now more private—such as are described 
in the second volume of the Highland 
diaries. When travelling abroad her 
Majesty’s journeys are made incoy., under 
the title of Countess of Balmoral, thus avert- 
ing the necessity of too-formal receptions, 
and such wish for privacy is always respected. 

The dinner hour is late, and her Majesty 
leaves the company, after conversing with 
her guests, directly dinner is over. 

Of late years the Queen has resumed the 
custom of earlier days of having dramatic 
performances in the Waterloo Gallery, to 
which some of the most important residents 
in the neighbourhood are invited. At the 
conclusion of any performance the principal 
performers are presented to the Queen, and 
some of the performers have a_ special 
souvenir of the day given by her royal hand. 

When her Majesty comes to London, either 
to hold Drawing-rooms or to be present at 
a Marlborough House Garden Party, an 
escort of the Household Cavalry, Life Guards 
or Blues is in attendance at the station. 
Fourgons of luggage and the minor officials 
precede her Majesty, who, with her imme- 
diate suite, drive to Buckingham Palace in 
open landaus, unless the weather be too cold 
or wet. The officer of the escort rides close 
to the wheel of the Queen’s carriage, the rest 
of the escort following. Two troopers form 
the advance guard, but in front of all these 
rides a mounted groom in scarlet livery, fault- 
lessly turned out. This is the leader of the 
escort, whose post is most important and 
responsible. He receives the Queen’s orders 
as to the speed she wishes to travel, and he 
regulates the pace accordingly, as well as the 
route. This post is always filled by one who 
has been long tried in her Majesty’s service, 
and who is above all an intelligent servant 
and a very good horseman. When a Draw- 
ing-room is held by the Queen all the 
members of the royal family who are to be 
present are received by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Lord Steward and other officials, and 
conducted to the Queen’s closet to await her 
Majesty’s coming. 

One old custom still continues. On the 
day of a Drawing-room held by her Majesty 
the officer commanding the Queen’s guard 
on that day is the first person admitted to 
the royal presence, and he receives from 
her Majesty the parole for the day, which 
would be the necessary password required 
to be given if challenged by the sentries. 

Of course this is never required in London, 
but is necessary at the Tower, or in any 
garrison town, for anyone who has to pass 


the sentry on duty. An amusing instance 
connected with this occurred some years ago 
when, in consequence of some apprehensions, 
it was thought well to send special and extra 
guards to Osborne during one of her 
Majesty’s visits to the Isle of Wight. Parole 
and countersign were necessary after sun- 
down, and those who wished to return 
through the line of sentries had to be 
prepared with the pass if challenged. One 
unfortunate individual quietly returning to 
Osborne was challenged, but could not give 
the word, and was therefore taken to the 
guard-room in spite of his assurance as to 
his identity, and it was not until someone 
at headquarters had been communicated 
with that the gentleman, who was a guest 
at the palace, was released. 

The ambassadors and members of the 
corps diplomatique are the first to pass her 
Majesty at Drawing-rooms, and to present 
any fresh additions to their Embassy, after 
this those who have the entrée are admitted, 
and then the general company. 

Her Majesty is now unable to stand during 
the Drawing-room, but sits down in the 
centre of the circle in the throne-room, 
the Mistress of the Robes and Ladies-in- 
Waiting standing behind their royal mistress, 
while the members of the royal family take 
their positions according to their rank. 

As her Majesty cannot now bear the 
fatigue of remaining throughout the whole 
reception, one of the princesses is deputed 
by the Queen to receive the company when 
she retires from the throne-room. 

When state balls and concerts are given 
the Prince and Princess of Wales represent 
the Queen; their Royal Highnesses attend 
with the same state escort and guards of 
honour as to her Majesty. 

Official interviews with her Majesty's 
Ministers occupy some time of the day when 
the Queen is in town, but late in the after- 
noon an open carriage comes round for her 
Majesty, who has lately made a practice of 
driving through some of the main thorough- 
fares, much to the delight of Londoners. 
It is generally past seven ere the Queen 
returns to the palace, and receives a small 
party of distinguished guests at dinner in 
the evening. 

The Court life at Osborne or Balmoral is 
without the state accessories of Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor Castle. The military 
duties at Osborne are restricted to the 
attendance of a detachment from the regi- 
ment quartered at Parkhurst, which is sent 
down to East Cowes while her Majesty is in 














the Isle of Wight. A man-of-war lying in 
the roads furnishes the naval guard, and 
when the Queen embarks at Portsmouth or 
is afloat in the Solent the royal standard 
denotes her presence. 

The marriages of the royal princes and 
princesses have, of course, been exceptional 
occasions of state ceremony. Some have 
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wedded at Windsor. The bride was -given 
away by her Majesty. The Duke of Albany's 
marriage in St. George’s Chapel was an 
imposing ceremony, and the marriage of 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of 
Battenberg at Whippingham Church, near 
Cowes, was an ideal wedding, combining the 
necessary Court ceremonial with the poetic 
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THE JUBILEE PROCESSION AT WESTMINSTER. 


been solemnised amidst sadness and sorrow, 
while others were undimned by passing 
clouds. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were married with much pomp and ceremony 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the royal 
bridegroom wearing the robes of the Order 
of the Garter. The late Princess Alice was 
married at Osborne so soon after the death 
of the Prince Consort that the ceremony 
was quite private. Princess Helena and 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein were 


surroundings of a village church in one of 
the most picturesque spots in the beautiful 
neighbourhood of Osborne. 

There have been private investitures of 
the knights admitted to the Order of the 
Garter of late years, but some of the house- 
hold may remember the memorable occasion 
when Louis Philippe visited England. It 
was the first occasion of any king of France 
paying a visit to the sovereign of Great 
sritain, and the reception was a great event 
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in the history of our country, followed as it 
was by a Chapter of the Order of the 
Garter, with its imposing ceremonial, at 
Windsor, when the Queen placed the blue 
ribbon on the breast of her distinguished 
visitor. Some of these interesting cere- 
monials must of necessity belong to the 
past, in which princes, courtiers, statesmen 
and members of the royal household who 
have passed away took part. Looking back 
upon the long lists of men and women 
who have been at various times connected 
with the English Court, one sees that these 
have included the most illustrious and the 
most noble names of English men and 
women, and that it has ever been a Court 
worthy of the great and glorious ruler of 
this realm. 

But reviewing Court life as a whole, one 
is driven to the conclusion that it is in 
reality the life of a simple English home. 
Despatches, of course, and important busi- 





ness follow the Queen wherever she goes and 
claim her attention for many hours of the 
day, while her Majesty’s own private corre- 
spondence with absent members of her family 
is unflagging. Keenly interested in every 
trifling event connected with her empire and 
her people, and with that extraordinary gift 
of never forgetting a face, Queen Victoria 
reigns in the hearts of English men and 
women. The cottagers and dependants on 
all the estates find a kind mistress in their 
Queen. In sorrow and in sickness her 
Majesty is found in the homes of the poor, 
who think less of the Queen of a great 
empire, than of her Majesty as their own 
particular sympathetic friend. State and 
ceremony are set aside in the lowly cottage 
as the Queen stands by the sorrowing wife 
or mother in the presence of the dead. Yet 
all these incidents are part and parcel of 
the inner life of our Queen wherever she 
may be keeping her Court. 
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A ROYAL GROUP. 











Satie 


PERCHANCE you cannot see his face 
That beams with such a jolly grace ; 
Perchance you miss the bursting pack 
Of joy and frolic on his back. 

But none the less, amid the throng 
Old Father Noél walks along ; 

To hearts and houses drawing near 


With Love, the best of Christmas cheer. 


His smile, unseen but always felt, 


Makes frozen misery to melt. 








For foes he uses such a charm 

As sends them homeward arm in arm. 
He tells the wayward son that rest 

Is surest on a mother’s breast, 

And brings to all who sojourn here 


A sweet conclusion for the year. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS. 
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Be neither scant of mistletoe, But let your feast of mirth be wise, 
Nor let the kissing custom go, As subject unto heavenly e} 
While caps are lifted to romance, A deed of worship, and a sign 


And Love is lively in the dance. Of thanks for tenderness divine. 
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/JHEY were an odd couple. 
The trains 
they sped past level 
crossing number 
gave a low whistle as 
if the oddities struck them 
afresh each time, and Craddock always went 
to the side of the cab, whence he could see 
those two motionless figures on either side of 
the regulation barrier which stood so cause- 
lessly in the middle of the sandy waste. 

There must have been a road somewhere, 
of course, else there would have been no 
level crossing, but it was not visible to the 
passing eye. Perhaps the drifting sand had 
covered it up; perhaps no traffic ever did 
come that way, and there really was no need 
for old Dhunnu and his granddaughter to 
stand like ill-matched heraldic supporters 
displaying a safety signal. But they did. 

They had done so ever since Dhunni— 
for the name had descended to her in the 
feminine gender —was steady enough on her 
feet to stand alone,*and before that even 
she had given “ line clear” from her grand- 
father’s arms. For it was always “line 
clear”; no train ever stopped at level 
crossing number 57 of the desert section. 
Why should they? There was nothing to 
be seen far or near save sand, and a little 
square concrete-roofed, red-hot furnace of a 
place, suggestive of a crematorium, which 
happened on that particular railway to be 
the approved pattern for a gatekeeper’s 
shelter. 

It was very hot 
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winter, and that was perhaps the reason 
why old Dhunnu suffered so much from 
malarial fever in the autumn months, those 
months which might otherwise have been so 
pleasant in the returning cool of their nights 
and their promise of another harvest. The 
old man used to resent this fever in a dull 
sort of way, it was so unnecessary in that 
rainless tract. To quiver and shake in a 
quartan ague when the battalions of maze 
are pluming themselves on their own growth 
and the mullet-seeds, tired of cuddling close 
to each other, are beginning to start on 
lengthening stemlets to see the world, was 
legitimate ; but it was quite another thing 
to find a difficulty in keeping a signal steady 
when there was not a drop of moisture for 
miles and miles save in the little round well 
which had been dug for the gatekeeper’s 
use. 

Dhunnu however had served the Serkar 
for long years in the malarial tracts under 
the hills before he came as a pensioner to 
level-crossing 57, and when once the marsh 
monarch lays firm hold of a man_ he 
claims him as a subject for all time. It was 
this difficulty, no doubt, in keeping a signal 
steady which, joined to the intense pleasure 
it gave to the child, had first led to little 
Dhunni holding the green flag, while Dhunnu 
on the other side of the gate kept the furled 
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red one in his shaking hand ready for 
emergencies. Then the train would sweep 
past like a great caterpillar with red and 
ereen eyes, and red and green lights in its 
tail, and Craddock would look out of the 
cab and say to himself that time must be 
passing, since the child was shooting up into 
a girl. And still it was always the green 
flag, always “ line clear.” 

It became monotonous even to Dhunni, 
who had been brought up to it, and while 
her chubby hand clutched the baton firmly 
she would look resentfully across at the furled 
red flag in her 
erandfather’s 
shaking hand. 

“To! ndnna,” 
she said spite- 
fully, ‘‘ some day 
it will shake so 
that the cloth 
will shake — it- 
self out, and 
then——” 

Heinterrupted 
her with dignity, 
but in the tone 
in which a tit- 
mouse might re- 
proach a tiger- 
rat, for Dhunni, 
as he knew to 
his cost, had a 
temper. 

‘* By God’s 
blessing, oh 
Dhun deve, that 
will never be, 
since east and 
west is no cause 
sufficient to 
check progress, 
and that is -by 
order the green 
flag, so the green 
flag it will be.” 

Dhunni made 
noreply in words. 
She simply flung 
the safety signal 
in the dust and 
danced on _ it 
with a certain 
pompous vigour 
which made the 
whitey-brown 
rag of a petticoat 
she wore as sole 
garment — cease 





‘* They were an odd couple,” 


even its pretensions to be called a covering 
For they were very poor these two, that was 
evident from the lack of colour in their 
clothing, which made them mere dusty brown 
shadows on the background of brownish 
dust. 

“Tt shall be the red one some day ndnna. 
Yea, some day it shall be the red flag, and 
then the train will -stop, and then—and 
then,” she gave one vindictive stamp to 
clinch the matter and walked off with her 
head in the air. The old man watched her 
retreating figure with shocked admiration, 
then picked up 
the dishonoured 
flag, dusted it, 
and rolled it up 
laboriously. 

“Lo!” he 
muttcred as a 
half eratified 
smile claimed his 
haggard face, 
“she is of the 
very worst sort 
of woman that 
the Lord makes. 
A virtuous man 
need be prepared 
for such as she, 
so ‘tis well she 
is betrothed to a 
decent house. 
Meanwhile in 
the wilderness 
she can come to 
no harm.” 

So far as the 
displaying of 
danger signals 
went, Dhunni 
herself was 
forced to admit 
the truth of this 
proposition, for 
even when the 
old man lay 
quivering and 
quaking he kept 
the key of the 
bag in which the 
red flag was 
locked, safely 
stowed away in 
his _waistcloth. 
Once she tried 
to steal it, and 
when discovered 
in the act, took 
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advantage of his prostration to argue the 
matter out at length, her position being that 
the train itself must be tired of going on, 
as she was of watching it. Whereupon he 
explained to her with 
feverish vividness the 
terrible consequences 
which followed on the 
unrighteous stopping of 
trains, to all of which 
she acquiesced with the 
ereatest zest, even sug- 
gesting additional horrors, 
until it became a sort of 
game of brag between them 
as whose imagination would 
go the farthest. 

Finally, as she brought 
him a cup of water from 
the well, she consoled both 
herself and him with the 
reflection that some day 
he must die of the fever, 
and then of course it 
would not matter to him 
if the train stopped or not, 
while she could satisfy 
herself as to whether those 
funny white people who 
looked out of the windows 
were real, or only stuffed 
dolls. 

“Ari budyart!” he 
whimpered as he lay pros- 
trate and perspiring. 
“Have I not told thee 
dozens of times they are 
sahib logue ? have I not 
seen them ? have [——” 

“ Trra,” replied Dhunni 
derisively, “that may be. 
I have not, but I mean to 
some day.” 

Then theold man,adding 
tears of weakness to the 
general dissolution, begged 
her, if a train must be 
stopped, to stop a * goods,” 
or even a “mixed.” She 
argued this point also at 
length, till, the fever-fiend 
leaving him, Dhunnu_re- 
sumed his authority and 
threatened to whack her, 
whereupon she ran away, 
like a wild thing, into the desert. 

It was a certain method of escape from 
the slow retribution of the old man, but as 
often as not she would return ere his anger 


had evaporated sooner than miss any one of 
the four caterpillars with the red and green 
eyes and the green and red lights in their 
tails. They had a fascination for her which 
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she could not resist, so she would take her 
whacking and then stand, bruised and sore, 
but brimful of curiosity, to give “ line clear,” 
as it were, to a whole world of which she 





























knew nothing. Even that was better than 
having nothing to do with it at all. 

And then, as her grandfather grew older 
and feebler, and required a longer time to 
fetch the week’s supply from the distant 
hamlet far over the edge of the sandy 
horizon, there came at last a day when she 
stood all alone in the very centre of the 
closed gate holding out the green flag and 
salaaming obsequiously, for that was what 
grandfather had done on one or two occasions 
when, owing to inconceivable wickedness, 
she had been made to watch the passing of 
civilisation while tied to a distant bed leg. 

Craddock from his cab noticed the grave 
mimicry and smiled, whereupon Dhunni 
smiled back brilliantly. And then some- 
thing happened which curiously enough 
changed her whole estimate of civilisation, 
and left her with such an expression on her 
face that when her grandfather returned 
half an hour afterwards his first thought 
was for the red flag. The key was safe in 
his waistcloth, yet still he began hurriedly-— 

“Thou didst not i 

“Nay,” she burst out in a fury, “I did 
naught. But they, ndénna, I hate them! I 
hate them !” 

Then it turned out that the white dolls 
had flung a stone at her—a hard stone—yes, 
the pink and white child-dolls had flung a 
stone at her just because she had smiled. So 
with hands trembling with rage she produced 
in evidence a large chunk of chocolate. 

Dhunnu looked at it in superior wisdom, 
for there had been white children sometimes 
in that surveying camp below the hills. 

“°Tis no stone,” he said; “ ’tis a foreign 
sweetmeat. They meant well, being ignorant 
that we eat not such things. When they 
first come across the black water they will 
even fling bread.” 

As he spoke he threw the offending morsel 
into the desert and spat piously. Dhunni 
looked after it with doubt and regret in 
her eyes. 

“JT deemed it a stone, and think you it 
would have been sweet, like our sweet- 
meats 7” 

“Ari budgart!” cried the old man. 
“Lukshine be praised thou didst take 
bread for a stone, else wouldst thou have 
eaten it and have been a lost womar ” 

“T would have tried if I liked it, anyhow,” 
said Dhunni shamelessly. And that night, 
while her grandfather slept in the red-hot 
furnace to avoid the chillness of dawn, the 
moon found something else on the wide waste 
of sand beside the crematorium and the regu- 
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lation barrier to yield her the tribute of a 
shadow. It was Dhunni on all fours seeking 
high and low for the chunk of chocolate, and 
when she found it she sat up with it in her 
little brown paws and nibbled away at it for 
all the world like a squirrel, the result being 
that she smiled brilliantly at every train from 
that time forth, perhaps in hopes of more 
chocolate, perhaps from gratitude for past 
chocolate, perhaps because she really was 
beginning to be more sensible. 

“Tt is being born to her in lavish manner,” 
said old Dhunnu boastfully to an emissary of 
the future mother-in-law, who came as far as 
the village to inquire of the future bride’s 
growth and health. “Go, tell them she 
gives ‘line clear’ as well as I do, but that 
she is not yet of an age for the married 
state.” 

In his heart of hearts however he knew 
very well that the time could not be far 
distant when he could no longer delay parting 
with the girl, who was fast shooting up into 
a tall slip of a thing. And then what should 
he do, for the fever fiend had a fast grip on 
him now—a firmer hold than he had upon 
life. And sometimes for days and days he 
could scarcely creep to the gate when the 
mail train passed, while, as for the “ goods” 
and ‘ mixed,” these low-caste trains he left 
entirely to Dhunni’s mercy, and safely, since 
the desire for the danger-signal seemed to 
have passed with the possession of respon- 
sibility—and chocolate. 

So Dhunni, far from the eyes of the world, 
which would have sent her remorselessly into 
the slavery of mother-in-law, grew tall and 
slender, and even, in an old dust-coloured 
skirt and bodice, caused Craddock the engine- 
driver, as he sped past, an occasional pang of 
regret as he remembered another tall girl 
with velvety eyes. 

So time passed until, as luck would have 
it, a wedding-party from the village where 
the future mother-in-law resided chose to 
try a short cut over the desert, and actually 
crossed the line at level crossing number 
57. The result being that a fortnight or 
so afterwards Dhunni sat looking at the 
new suit of clothes and some jewels which 
had been sent to her, with an intimation that 
the bridal procession would come for her in 
a week’s time. 

The presents were poor enough in them- 
selves, but then Dhunni had never seen 
anything so bright before, except of course 
the red flag. And though the little round 
mirror set in the bridal thumb ring does 
not allow of much being seen at a time, 
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Dhunni saw enough to make her eyes still 
more velvety, her smile still more bewitch- 
ing. 

“ Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain,” 
grumbled her grandfather in equivalent 
Hindi, but it had no effect on the girl. All 
that day she went about with an odd half- 
dazed look on her face, and when the women 
who had brought the presents left in the 
afternoon, she went and sat down by the 
gate feeling vaguely that it was someone else 
who was sitting there. The mail train had 
passed an hour before, and the “ goods” was 
not due till midnight, so there was no chance 
of anything to interrupt the level monotony 
she knew so well, and yet as she sat leaning 
against the gate-post with the green flag 
beside her, she was waiting for something ; 
for what, she did not know. And yet the 
certainty that life held something new was 
thrilling to her very fingers tips. 

It was a yellow sunset full of light and 
peace: Then out of it came suddenly a faint 
roll as of distant thunder. She was on her 
feet in an instant, listening, waiting. Ah ! this 
was new, certainly. This she had never seen 
before. An engine with a single carriage 
coming full speed out of the golden West. 
Was she to give “line clear” to this ? or—— 

The sound of a girl’s laugh rang out into 
the light, and a scarlet veil, deftly twisted 
round a baton, hung clear into the line. 

“What in the world’s the matter ?” asked 
an English boy, as Craddock and_ the 
Westinghouse brake combined brought the 
final quiver to the great shining flywheel. 
He was a tall boy, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
imperious. The girl had given a little gasp at 
the look on his face as he had leapt from the 
still moving train to come towards her, 
though she now stood looking at him boldly, 
the improvised signal still in her hand. 

“What is it Craddock? Ask her. 
understand their lingo, I don’t.” 

Craddock, leaning over the side of the cab, 
surveyed the picture with a magisterial air. 
“Sorry I brought ’er up, sir, tho’ seein’ a 
red rag is kind o’ second natur’ when your 
‘and’s within reach o’ a brake, sir. And 
then she never done it before—not all these 
years.” 

** But what is it ? 

“Saving your 


You 
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I don’t understand-——’ 
presence, sir,” replied 


Craddock cheerfully, “there ain’t no reason 
you shouldny, for it don’t take any know- 
ledge o’ the lingo, sir, nor more o° any kind 
o knowledge but what you're up to, sir, 
being, as the sayin’ is, born o’ Adam—o’ 
It’s mischief, sir, that’s 


Adam an’ Eve. 
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what it is—mischief, and there ain’t much 
difference in the colour o’ that, so far as I 
see, sir.” 

The boy’s face showed nothing but angry, 
almost incredible, surprise for an instant, 
then something else crept into it, softening 
it. “By George! Craddock,” he said 
argumentatively, “Id no notion they 
could look—er—like that. She is really 
quite a pretty girl.” He could not help a 
smile somehow, whereat, to his surprise, she 
smiled back at him, the deliberately bewitch- 
ing smile born of that chunk of chocolate. 
It recalled him to a sense of injured 
importance. 

“This is most annoying, and when so 
much depends on my catching up the mail,” 
he continued. “She will be stopping the next 
I suppose ; but it can’t be allowed, and she 
ought to be punished. I'll take her along 
and leave her at the first station for inquiry, 
they can easily send another signaller by the 
down train. Tell her, Craddock.” 

“ Better pukro er ’ath, sir,’ remarked the 
latter sagely as he prepared to descend, “ else 
she might ’oof it into the wilderness like one 
of them ravine deer. Just you pukro ’er ‘ath, 
sir, while I seinghavo her.” 

Dhunni however did not attempt to run, 
she only shrank a little when the boy’s white 
hand closed on hers. After that she stood 
listening to Craddock’s violent recriminations 
quite calmly. In truth she expected them, 
for in those old games of brag with ndnna 
they had gone farther than words, up to 
hanging in fact. Yet still not so far as this 
queer tremor of half fearful, half joyful, 
expectation. That was new, but pleasant, 
and filled her eyes with such light that 
Craddock stroked his corn-coloured beard and 
shook his head mournfully. 

“ She’s a deal ’arder than I took ’er for, 
seein’ her always as it were, sir, from a 
different speer. A deal worse. If I'd a pair 
o’ bracelets ready they might give ’er a turn, 
but I’ve told ’er she'll go to ’ell in every 
lingo I know, for fear she mightn’t under- 
stand, and I’m blest if she care a hang!” 

The boy gave a resentful laugh. 

“T'll make her care before I’ve done with 
her. There ! you there !—what’s your name 
—stick her with you into the cook room. 
No; shove her into my carriage and I'll do 
chowkidar till I can hand her over. Now 
Craddock, on with the steam or I shall miss 
my connection. Confound the girl!” 

That was easy in the abstract ; easy also 
to glower at the offender crouched in the 
off corner before you threw yourself into the 
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arm-chair in the other and began to read 
the last number of a magazine by the waning 
light. But what was to be done when it was 
gradually being borne in on you that a pair 
of velvety eyes, wild as a young deer’s, were 
watching you fearlessly. She was a good 
plucked one, at any rate. Craddock had said 
she was as hard as nails and a bad lot. Well, 
he ought to know; but she did not look 
bad, not at all. The eyes were good eyes, 
full of straightforward curiosity, nothing 
more. There she was bending down to try 
the texture of the carpet with her finger, as 
if nothing had occurred—the little monkey 
—and what white teeth she had when she 
met his involuntary smile with another. 

After that, under cover of his book, he 
watched her furtively. It was what he called 
an inspection carriage, and the boy, new to 
the honour and glory of such a thing, had 
hung pictures on its walls, curtains to its 
windows. ‘There was even a vase of flowers 
beside the newly lit lamp on the centre table. 
The lamp had a pink shade too, which threw 
a rosy light on everything, above all on that 
slender figure crouching in the far corner. 
And outside the golden sunset was fast 
fading into cold grays. 

“You want to know what that is,” he said 
suddenly, in English, laying down his book 
and pointing in the direction where her eyes 
had been fixed. An expectant look came to 
them, and he stood for a moment irresolute. 
Then he rose with an impatient shrug of his 
shoulders, crossed to the small harmonium 
which lay open, set his foot to the pedal and 
struck a single note. She drew back from 
the sound just, he thought, as she had drawn 
back from his hand, and then looked at him 
as She had looked at him then. By Jove! 
she had eyes ! 

Still looking at her he sat down to the 
instrument and played a chord or two out of 
sheer curiosity. Her finger went up to her 
lip, she leaned forward, a picture of glad sur- 
prise. And then a sudden fancy seized him. 
He had a tenor voice, and there was a song 
upon the desk. Singing in a train, even in 
a single carriage on a smooth line, was a 
poor performance, but it would be fun to try. 

“The Devout Lover,” of all songs in the 
world! The humour, the bitter irony of it 
struck him keenly and decided him. And as 
he sang he felt with a certain anger that he 
had never sung it better—might never sing 
it so well again. 

When he turned to her again it struck him 
that she recognised this also, for she was 
leaning forward half on her knees, her hands 
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stretched out over the seat. No one could 
have listened more eagerly. 

In sudden petulance he rose and went to 
the window. There was only a bar of gold 
now on the horizon, and, thank heaven ! they 
had come faster than he thought—or he 
wasted more time in tomfoolery—for they 
were already entering the broken ground. 
That must be the first ravine, dark as a 
ditch, and ere long he would be able to get 
rid of those curious eyes. Powers above! 
Was fate against him? Was he never to 
arrive at his destination? And what did 
Craddock mean by putting the brake hard 
on again when they were miles away even 
from a level crossing ? He was out on the 
footboard as they slackened, shouting angry 
inquiries long before Craddock’s voice could 
possibly come back to him through the 
lessening rattle. 

“Danger signal comin’ down the line. 
An’ a trolley, I think, sir. Somethin’s 
wrong.” 

Apparently there was, and yet the English 
voice which sang out of the darkness had a 
joyful ring of triumph in it, and the friendly 
hand which followed, after a minute or two, 
the voice, shook the boy’s, warmly congratu- 
lating him on the narrowest escape. No one 
thought it could possibly be done— that 
warning could possibly be given in time, and 
it was the veriest piece of luck. Briefly, 
just after the mail had passed, a big culvert 
had given not two miles farther down the 
line. They had telegraphed the information 
both ways of course, though, as no train 
was due for hours, there was plenty of time 
for repairs. Then had come the return, 
telling of the boy’s start to overtake the 
mail on urgent business. Everyone had 
said it was too late; and after all, it had 
been a matter of five minutes or less— -the 
veriest luck. 

The boy looked solemnly at Craddock, and 
the light of the red lamp, dim as it was, 
showed a certain emotion in both faces. 

“That’s about it, sir,” said Craddock, a 
trifle huskily. ‘An’ I tellin’ her she'd go 
to ’ell! Lordy! ain’t it like a woman to 
have the last word ?” 

He said no more then, but when it had 
been decided to return the way they had 
come, and take a branch line farther down, 
and when the trolley with its red signal had 
slipped back silently into the night, he came 
and stood at the carriage door for a moment. 
And as he looked at the figure crouching 
contentedly in the corner, he stroked his 
beard thoughtfully again, and went on as if 
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no interval had come between her last words 
and his present ones. 

“But she saved our lives, sir, that’s what 
she done, sure as my name’s Nathanael 
James, and when a girl done that, a man’s 
got nothin’ left but, as the sayin’ is, to act 
fair an’ square by her—fair an’ square.” 

“ Just so, Craddock,” replied the boy, with 
a queer stiffness in his voice. “ We'll drop 
her at the gate again, and—and it shall be 
just—just as if it—as if it hadn’t happened.” 
Then he added in a lower voice, “ Spin along 
as fast as you can, man, and let’s have done 
with it.” 

* T won’t leave her a hounce for a whistle, 
sir,” said Craddock, laconically. 

So the carriage with the rosy light stream- 
ing through the windows shot forth into the 
darkness in front, and the sparks from the 
engine drifted into the darkness behind, 
and the roar and the rush drowned all other 
sounds. Perhaps Craddock whistled in the 
cab to make up for not being able to 
whistle on his engine. Perhaps the boy sang 
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songs again in the carriage because he could 
not speak to the girl. Anyhow, they were 
both silent when the flywheel quivered 
into rest once more beside level crossing 
number 57. 

“Stop a bit,” said a rather unsteady voice 
as a girl’s figure paused against the rosy 
light of the open door. “ It’s too long a step. 
Vil lift you down.” 

Craddock, looking over the side, turned 
away and gave a sympathising little cough. 
Perhaps he knew what would have happened 
if he had been in the boy’s place. 

The next instant, someone sprang into the 
cab and turned the steam hard on, someone 
with a half-pained, half-glad look on his face. 

“ Now then, Craddock, right we are!” 

And Craddock, as he bent to look at the 
indicator, answered, “ Right it is, sir; fair 
and square. Full pressure and no mischief 
come of it.” 

“T hope not,” said the boy softly ; “ but it 
is a bit hard to know—to know what is fair 
and square—with—with some people.” 
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WONDER if it would have 
happened very differently, or 
how it would have happened 
in any way, if I had not inter- 
fered? If I had neglected that 
which it was my obvious duty 

to attend to ? if I had let things “slide” ? if 

I had shut my eyes and seen nothing? It 

might have paid me better. I should not 

have been in young White’s estimation for 
ever after afterwards “an intermeddling old 
fool.” 

I wonder even now whether it was for 
the best. Still it was clearly my duty, and 
I did it. I did not feel any the better for it 
afterwards. I never reproached myself for 
taking the step that I did take, and I had 
the satisfaction of my own conscience to 
uphold me. But still I cannot help wonder- 
ing how young White’s love affair would 
have “ panned out” without me. 

There was nothing to be done but stop it. 
Young White was in my charge, and _ his 
parents, relations and friends —and_ her 
parents, relations and friends—had a right 
to be warned of what was going on in Inkle- 
borough under my very nose, and, 1 may 
add under the aquiline nose of Miss Letitia 
Craig-Alpine, the principal of High House 
Seminary for Young Ladies, where the object 
of young White’s devouring passion was 
being educated at full pressure and with all 
the “ extras.” 

When it came to discovering this—clumsily 
stitched up in the left inner lining of young 
White’s Sunday waistcoat (near the heart, 
poor boy !), where it was discovered by its 
“crackling,” and by Sarah Buds, my house- 
keeper, whose vigilant eye had detected a 
button gone, and was making good the 
omission when ‘iis was found beneath her 
hand—what else was to be done but take 
active steps to stop it summarily ? 














“ My dearest Roberto,—I shall be dread- 
fully unhappy until I see you next Saturday 
afternoon. Old Scraggy is going to see her 
sister, and Miss Tadcastle, hateful thing ! 
has sprained her ankle—dadly, I am glad to 
say—and Sally will be in charge of us (dear 
Sally! whom we can both trust, and whom 
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we will both take care of when she gets old, 
and when we have a house of our own, won’t 
we dear?). I can bear this slavery no longer 
—this backboard and bread-and-jam existence 
—and we /ove each other and can trust each 
other for ever and ever. Yes, the die is cast, 
and we will fly from this detestable tyranny 
and begin life together as you suggest, in 
a new and foreign land, where your French 
uncle is, who will shelter us and take care of 
us for a few weeks until we are able to get 
married. People marry very early abroad I 
have heard mamma say, and you are so 
clever, everybody says, that we are sure to 
prosper in the world, with your kind, rich 
uncle to help us till we do. So on Saturday 
next, at four in the afternoon, as you have 
arranged so nicely, I will be at the railway 
station, under the clock, waiting for you, and 
looking out longingly for you, my dearest 
one! Don't foryt! We will travel third- 
class to Dashford Junction; that will not 
excite suspicion, and will save us a deal of 
money. With fondest love and kisses.— 
Yours till death, and longer. 
EUGENIE. 

“ P.S.—Burn this lest ‘old Bunions’ get 
hold of it. ‘Fluff, our kitten, has been 
stolen, so I cannot bring him with me on 
Saturday as [ anticipated. I am so sorry 
about it. Poor little love! How I wonder 
where it has got to. I don’t think your pa 
or ma, or my pa or ma will be very angry 
when we are married—and it can’t be 
helped—do you? Saturday —four o’clock.” 


Here followed various significant and 
symbolic crosses. Poor little Eugenie !— 
forward and precocious little Eugénie—it 
was an unlucky hour for two fond young 
lovers’ wild schemes that put your missive 
into the hands of “old Bunions.” I was 
“old Bunions,” doubtless. Young White 
must have told her that I had some—which 
was wrong and disrespectful of him, but I 
bore him no ill will for it. Indeed I had 
always liked young White, he was so 
manly a boy, so straightforward, so affec- 
tionate, such a favourite with the school, 
especially amongst the smaller fry, to whom 
he was always gentle—an uncommon trait in 
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the big boy. Robert White was sixteen 
years of age, and was tall enough for nine- 
teen. There was a suspicion of a moustache 
over his upper lip. He was the cleverest boy 
in the school, and I should have been the 
last to suspect him of any amorous tendencies. 
That letter in the inner lining of his waist- 
coat fairly took my breath away. Not only 
a love letter, but an arrangement for an 
elopement—a plan cut and dried to “cut 
away.” A wild and unwarrantable step, 
which might end in complete disaster, if one 
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upon any subject, for I did not like Miss 
Craig-Alpine, and thought that she was 
rather a severe school-mistress, take her for 
all in all. Ido not think that I have any 
reason to alter my opinion even now, despite 
my testimony here that she was a good 
teacher and a rigid disciplinarian, with much 
higher principles than I fear I have ever had 
the good fortune to possess. Alas! there 
was no hushing it up with Miss Craig-Alpine. 
She was astonished that I should suggest 
such a thing or hint at such a thing. Her 

sense of duty was several 












mountains higher than my 
own ; she was sterner and 
more practical. She was 
absolutely merciless. She 
would not hear of any 
temporising with so dan- 
gerous a question, or of 
any quiet reasoning with 
Miss Eugénie Vansittart on 
the romantic folly of her 
ways. She could afford to 
lose a pupil—a dozen pupils 
—from her large establish- 
ment for the sake of prin- 
ciple; the withdrawal of 
Bob White would be a 
serious loss tome. She did 
not like Eugenie Vansittart 
and was glad of an excuse 
to get her off the premises. 
I was very fond of young 
White, though I could not 
hold him in any way blame- 
less for his headstrong and 
foolish procedure. I could 

understand a boy of sixteen 

‘9 , being passionately in love 
a 46¢.| —oh yes—and making an 














“© Go to your room and prepare to accompany me at once to your parents !’” 


were not careful over the whole 
business. 

Saturday was the day arranged for this 
unceremonious proceeding, and to-day was 
Thursday. I must hold counsel with Miss 
Craig-Alpine at once, and active measures 
must be taken to baffle those young con- 
spirators. And if it could all be done quietly 
and thus save scandal in our respective 
schools — and without Robert White or 
Eugenie’s being any the wiser—so much the 
better. 

I suggested this to Miss Craig-Alpine, 
between twelve and one on the Thursday, 
and Miss Craig-Alpine could not agree with 
me. It was not often we agreed together 


very 





absurd young ass of himself, 
certainly, but that seemed 
beyond the comprehension of Miss Craig- 
Alpine altogether. 

“ Dreadful—infamous—disgusting ! ’’ were 
Miss Craig-Alpine’s remarks, jerked forth in 
little puffs of explosive steam from under 
that remorseless aquiline nose of hers, 
*T will send for Miss Vansittart immediately 
and confront her with this letter.” 

“ I—T hope you will allow me to withdraw 
first,” I said, very nervously. I was a 
nervous old man, I may add here. 

“T would prefer you to remain, Mr. 
Chatwick,” was the lofty response; “I require 
a witness.” 

“And that letter, which I have shown 
you in confidence ?” 
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“Is written by one of my pupils, for whose 
moral conduct I stand sponsor, sir, to her 
parents and herself,” she said flourishing the 
letter rather wildly over her head. “ It is 
no question of confidence. Have these two 
imprudent and impertinent young persons 
shown any confidence in us, do you 
think ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders ; I had no reply 
that was handy or appropriate to the question. 
I had had one or two suggestions to make, 
but I knew that she would not listen to any 
suggestions of mine. They were unworthy 
of consideration, she thought. Ah well! 
possibly they were. 

Miss Vansittart, unconscious of the storm 


impending over her fair young head, 
presently came smiling into the room. 


When she caught a glimpse of me—who 
was evidently well known to her by sight— 
the delicate face flushed a bright crimson 
and the blue eyes seemed popping out of 
her pretty head. I felt all of a tremble as 
though I had stolen something—felt like the 
culprit too, and an awful sneak. And yet it 
was my duty—I maintain to this day that it 
was my duty. Had i ever married and been 
blessed with a son or daughter I should 
have been glad ard grateful for any informa- 
tion that would have helped me to save and 
shelter any child of mine from so dangerous 
an impulse. 

Eugenie Vansittart was very pretty—I had 
expected that—and was in appearance quite 
a young woman already, a month or two 
older than Bob, I knew afterwards ; weak, 
vain, loving, impulsive, thoughtless, perhaps 
desperate. Yes it was as well that I had 
stood in the way and cried “ Stop!” 

“Miss Vansittart,” said the school-mistress, 
“is that your handwriting? I ask that 
question as a mere form, and for the satis- 
faction of this gentleman, but did you write 
that letter ?” 

Poor Eugénie, with the colour still burnt 
into her face, took up the letter with a hand 
that trembled very much, glanced at it, laid 
it down upon the table, looked at me with 
tears in her eyes, looked away from the prin- 
cipal and said ina low voice— 

“Yes.” 

“ And you would have carried out all that 
that shameful epistle implies ?” 

A painful silence ; then the answer came 
again— 

“Yes.” 

“Tt isan abnormal precocity,” exclaimed 
Miss Craig-Alpine. “Go to your room and 
prepare to accompany me at once to your 
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parents! Do you hear, Miss Vansittart ?—at 
once !” 

Yes, Miss Vansittart was impulsive, hot- 
headed, hot-hearted. 

“Oh! don’t send me home—don’t take me 
home!” she cried. “I love Bob so much! 
He is so fond of me. I—I—I will promise 
anything, Miss Craig-Alpine, but don’t take 
me home! For mercy’s sake let me stop! I 
won't see him again—won’t speak to him 
again, however much I love him—without 
your permission—but don’t let me go all this 
long, long distance away from him. Pray 
don’t! I can’t go—I won’t go—I won't!” 

“Tf I might be allowed to suggest,” I 
began. 

“T think, sir, 1 need not detain you any 
longer from your duty in this matter too,” 
said Miss Craig-Alpine coldly, and I bowed 
stifly in return and went away. I took 
Eugenie’s letter with me. I quietly secured 
it for the girl’s sake, perhaps for young 
White’s, for it was surreptitiously stitched 
back into his vest when I got home. 

I did not say anything to young White on 
that day or the next; I had not the courage 
or the heart. It was all over, and there was 
anend of it. Miss Craig-Alpine had kept 
her word and whirled away Eugenie from 
the sphere of temptation, and I thought that 
it might be as well—being a weak-minded 
sort of a man, as the reader has already been 
able to discover for himself—for young 
White to find out the sequel by degrees. I 
was not in his confidence. I did not want a 
scene. I was fond of the boy—I even felt 
for the boy—and I had averted all the mis- 
chief, all the scandal which might have fol- 
lowed his insane project. 

But when on Saturday afternoon, at a 
quarter to four o’clock, I saw him at the 
station—whither I had gone ostensibly to 
purchase an early edition of an evening 
paper—the tears came into my old fool’s eyes, 
There he was at the place of appointment 
under the clock, looking flushed and wild, 
with a grave stare ahead of him. He did 
not see me at first, and I did not force my- 
self on his attention. The lad bought a 
paper too, but it was crumpled up in his 
nervous hand. At his feet was a small port- 
manteau which belonged to him, and I was 
puzzled to think how he had contrived to 
smuggle it out of the schoolhouse. When 
the great clock was close upon the stroke of 
four—-the train started at five minutes past 
four—he looked ahead of him with a very 
wild expression indeed, and his glances 
wandered right and left in a hopeless and 
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maniacal kind of way. There was a great 
bustle now, a crowd of passengers and 
porters, the platform thronged with people 
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“No, sir,” he answered hoarsely. “I 
did not.” 


He was not a boy who could tell a lie 
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‘***T won't move a peg for you or a hundred like you! 


waiting for the train, but there was no 
Eugenie Vansittart. Once or twice he 
sprang up and ran to the booking-office, then 
he strode back to the place of appointment, 
fearful that he had missed her by so doing. 
Finally he dropped into his seat again, took 
off his hat and passed a white pocket hand- 
kerchief across his forehead. The train 
whirled in at last from the Midlands; there 
was a wait of five minutes for refreshments, 
and the throng of humanity was increased 
by the passengers who came leaping out of 
the train. Robert White stood on the seat 
to get a clearer survey of the platform, and 
then his big dark eyes took stock of me for 
the first time. He turned very pale, his 
lower jaw dropped, and he got slowly down 
and subsided into his seat. I went up to 
him. 

“White, what are you doing here ? ” 

“ Waiting—for a friend, sir.” 

“Did you expect anyone by this train ? 
I don’t remember your telling me anything 
about it.” 


9% 


readily, and he did not attempt to deceive 
me by hastily concocting a story. He sat 
and stared gloomily before him, but I saw 
that he was alive to all the bustle and move- 
ment around him, to the people flocking 
into the train, to the hurry and scurry of 
belated travellers, to the porters with their 
heavily laden barrows, to the man in cordu- 
roys with the raucous voice and the big clang- 
ing bell. Had Eugenie Vansittart appeared 
upon the platform at that juncture I am sure 
he would have defied me; but she came not. 
The bell ceased, the guard’s whistle sounded, 
the resonant shriek of the engine responded, 
and the train glided out of the station, 
and all the faces in the carriages which 
passed us seemed looking out at the boy’s 
despair. 

I sat down by his side and put my hand 
upon his arm. 

“ Robert,” I said, “I know why you are 
here.” 

“Ha! I thought so.” 

“And,” I continued, “I fear that you 
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have been contemplating a very dangerous— 
a very wicked thing.” 

“ Dangerous, perhaps—wicked, no sir!” 
he answered proudly. 

“She will not come. 
will ever see her again.” 

He did not answer for an instant, but his 
lower lip quivered painfully. 

“ What is to hinder me?” he said at last. 

“ Miss Craig-Alpine has taken her home 
to her parents.” 

“a1” 

“She knows everything.” 

“Oh!” he cried. “Oh, confound it!” 

“Robert, remember that you ; 

“ And who told her ?” he almost shouted. 
* You ? or did the old hag come and tell you 
that I—but oh, what does it matter now ? 
I don’t care. I don’t want toknow. [T’ma 
lost man.” 

“You're a headstrong boy 
boy !” I said bluntly. 

“T shall be a man soon, and then you'll 
see. All of them shall see if they can keep 
her and me apart. Not they. You'll see— 
see if you don’t, mind you. You’ll—oh, 
Eugenie, Eugenie! why didn’t you let me 
know ?” 

He dashed a few tears from his eyes and 
then looked fiercely and defiantly at me. 

“ Was it—was it your doing, sir ? ” 

“ Yes it was.” 

“Then I never wish to see your ugly old 
mug again,” he blurted out. 

“ Robert !” 

“ And I shall not go back to your school 
—never, sir, never, upon my soul! I will 
go home directly—by the next train. I—I 
—I—oh please clear out and leave me to 
myself!” he cried. “I think I’m going 
mad. Why couldn’t you let us be ? We're 
old enough. We understand what we are 
about. We were so fo—fond of one another.” 

“My dear boy you don’t expect me to 
sympathise with this outrageous nonsense ?” 
I said indignantly—but I did. 

“T don’t expect anything from you, sir.” 

“Come back with me, Robert, and let us 
reason it out. Let me speak to you as a 
father would speak.” 

“T won't move a peg for you or a hundred 
like you!” 

I tried to reason with him, to talk it over, 
but he would not listen. He was athorough 
rebel ; I could exert no authority over him 
without making a scene, causing a scandal — 
a hideous lot of paragraphs possibly in the 
Inkleborough Gazette. Perhaps it might be 
as well for him to go home—it was only a 


Ido not think you 





a fool of a 


thirty miles journey—and I would write to 
his father before the evening post went out. 
Robert would have time to cool down, to be 
more rational, to think in a day or two that 
it would be better to come back and resume 
his studies and forget all about it, as ninety- 
nine boys out of a hundred would have done. 

But he never did forget. He went home 
by the next train, and he never came back 
to me again. He was a boy who always kept 
his word. 

* % * * * 

This is not quite the end of the story. If 
it were I might probably have left it 
unwritten, for the love stories of the very 
young are so much alike, and end in such 
feeble splutterings and roars of laughter, and 
shamefaced looks awry. How did this end ? 
That is what troubles me to this day--ten 
years afterwards—when I meet Robert White 
again at a reception in Paris. I have got 
on in the world a little, he a great deal. I 
am old and white-haired, and they call me 
the Professor. He is a famous artist. The 
world talks of him, raves of him already. I 
have no idea that it is the same Robert 
White who is resident in Paris, who has been 
trained in the French schools, and who— 
despite the name—I have always thought a 
famous Frenchman. I am an old tottering 
man and he is young, very handsome, and 
as tall asa life-guardsman. But I know him, 
and I feel inclined to shrink away from him 
as from someone to whom I had done an 
injury years ago. He comes straight up to 
me, laughs and holds out his hand. 

“Mr. Chatwick—you do not remember 
me ?” 

“ Yes, I think I do,” I murmur. 
are Robert White.” 

“T am very glad to see you,” he says 
lightly, “ because I have an apology to offer 
you for my ridiculous behaviour of ten years 
ago. By Jove! what a thundering young ass 
I was, sir!” 

“Tam glad you see it in that light now. 
I was afraid——” I came to a full stop. 

“ Afraid of what ?” he asked. 

“Well, well, I really do not know,” is my 
feeble answer. ‘‘ You—you were so extra- 
ordinary a boy. You took things so much 
to heart.” 

“Ah! yes I did,” he replies thoughtfully ; 
“but I have grown out of all that. The 
world soon brings a fellow to his sober 
senses. You were very wise to separate little 
Vansittart and me. You did your duty 
thoroughly.” 

That is it—my duty; and he owns to 
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the wisdom of my precautions now. I feel 
very glad. 

“What else could I do?” 

“ Nothing, Mr. Chatwick, nothing,” is his 
reply. “I was hit hard for a boy, somehow. 
I went home and sulked and grieved for a 
bit, and made myself disagreeable all round, 
till they got heartily sick of me and sent me 
on to my uncle here—the best thing that 
they could have done for me.” 

* And—and Eugenie Vansittart ?” 

“Oh! she was of a swell family, and great 
pains were taken to keep us from seeing or 
hearing of each other again. She married 
well—a rich old Italian count, and is, oh I 
dare say, very happy.” 

“ Have you seen her since ?” 
piciously—heaven knows why. 

“Oh yes,” he answers, “to be sure I have. 
They are in Paris now. We have many : 
hearty laugh over the bygones, Chatwick. 
She will be here presently with her husband. 
I should like to introduce you to her just 
for the fun of the thing,” he adds with the 
old hearty laugh, which I remember so 
well. 

“Oh!” I ery, scared out of my equanimity 
by the suggestion; “but I would» much 
rather not, Mr. White—I would indeed.” 

“She won’t reproach you, Professor,” he 
goes on, in the same light, tiresome way. 
“ Why, she ought to thank you very warmly. 
Fancy, a real Countess of a good old 
Italian stock, instead of a poor painter’s 
wife !” 

“T ought to congratulate you, Mr. White, 
on the fame which your genius has brought 
to you.” Iam anxious to change the sub- 
ject and glad of the opening which gives me 
the opportunity of doing so. “ Iam so proud 
to think that the celebrated Robert White 
has been a pupil of mine.” 

He regards me with a very odd expression, 
and I feel uncomfortable beneath his gaze. 

“ Yes—exactly,” he answers absently. 

Suddenly his face flushes, his eyes dilate 
and take a new life and light into them, and 
he looks over my head towards the entrance 
doors. 

“She has come,” he says, half aloud. 

I turn quickly and look in his direction. 
A tall, fair-haired woman, strangely beautiful 
and queenlike, is entering the room, her 
gloved hand resting upon the arm of a spare, 
dark-faced, dark-haired man of middle age 
and saturnine expression. She looks towards 
young White and her face changes too, and 
takes a new life upon it, just as his has 
done, 


T ask sus- 
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Instinctively I say, “Is that the 
Countess ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” is White’s reply. “Is 
she not beautiful ? a goddess linked to a 
satyr, Professor—own that, will you ?” 

He is strangely excited. Tsee all the story, 
oh ! so clearly now, or I fancy that I do, and 
I turn strangely cold and faint. 

She passes us, leaning on her husband’s 
arm; she smiles graciously at Robert, and 
inclines her head, crowned with sparkling 
diamonds. He bows very low. The foreign 
count looks at him out of the corners of his 
eyes, but bows also frigidly, and, I can almost 
fancy, menacingly. Husband and wife pro- 
ceed towards the hostess to make their 
acknowledgments, and I say quietly to my 
companion— 

“T hope they are a happy couple, those 
two.” 

“Tt is no business of yours,” he answers, 
almost rudely, and then adds, “ or of mine.” 

“Still we shall do them no harm by wish- 
ing them happiness, Mr. White.” 

He tosses back his head and laughs again. 

“Oh, certainly not. There never came 
much harm of such a wish as that.’ 

I hardly understand him; perhaps he is 
purposely obscure, unmeaning. 

“What a picture she will make!” he says 
suddenly. “It shall be the talk of Paris 
three months hence !” 

“ Picture ?” I repeat 

“Yes, I have a commission from her 
husband to paint her portrait ” he explains. 

“ Tndeed !” 

“He puts no restriction on my price; he 
will pay like a prince. He is one of the 
clients dear to the heart of an artist.” 

“ Ye—es,” I answer; “and—and her 
picture! How strange it all is!” 

‘Ah! Professor, you are right. 
very strange.” 

He walks away from me with an ugly 
crease in his big broad forehead, and | 
wonder again, for the second time that 
night, how it would have turned out if I 
had not interfered, or if I had interfered in 
another kind of way, and whether it would 
have been any better than this, for this 
has turned out so very badly, and leaves the 
story without any moral that my old eyes 
can perceive. 

A story with a grim sequel, with the sun 
going down, red as blood, upon the far-away 
sea, a stern-faced man walking up the gap in 
the cliff towards the little French village at 
the summit, and young White lying alone on 
the sands shot down like a dog. 





It is all 
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IEARLY five months have 
elapsed since the Sheik 
Djezzar related his strange 
story, and the death of Kurim 
at the hands of the Turks 
seems to have woven our 
friendship even closer, if possible, than 
before. Behold us then in the garden of a 
small khan, Beyrout is at our feet, bathed 
in all the glory of an Oriental. sunset, 
Djezzar appears wrapped in a deep reverie, 
his chin resting on his hands and _ his 
dark eyes fixed upon the waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

“So thou wilt leave me, my brother,” he 
says at last. 

“Tt must be so,” I answer, “if I would 
escape the ill effects of this climate during 
the heat of summer.” 

“T, too, must once more be a wanderer,” 
he continued, “for behold, though I see 
them not, I well know the dark shadows of 
the avengers are on my track; I feel it, ’tis 
the instinct of the desert, that which fore- 
warneth the steed of the presence of the 
serpent.” For a moment he was again 
silent, then slowly rising to his feet he 
continued : “Go ye then, and lo, I will go 
with thee even unto the land of the Giaou., 
or the uttermost parts of the earth,” and he 
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clasped my hand in his, and as we stood 
thus beneath a mighty terebinth the 
crimson sun sank into the golden sea. 

A week after we were sitting in the 
veranda of a hotel at Pera. Djezzar, who, 
by-the-bye, had exchanged his picturesque 
garb for the broadcloth of civilisation, was 
smoking his nargileh, while I was busy 
undermining my constitution with what is 
here called a Havana. 

“Twas a curious incident the American 
related of the wonders of Yéré-Batan-Serai,” 
I observed. “ Oft have I heard of the place, 
but ascribed the stories relating thereto as 
mere travellers’ tales.” 

** Dost remember the words of Kurim ? ” 
replied Djezzar: “Truth underlieth every 
mystery.” 

“Then let us search out the truth of 
this,’ I answered, “for the American’s 
story hath taken strange hold upon me.” 

“ Be it so,” said my companion, “ for lo, 
I am with thee in this as in all else.” 

I touched the bell. A gargon appeared. 

“ Jacques,” I said, “tell me who is the 
cicerone of the hotel ? ” 

“Ah, Monsieur,” replicd that worthy, 
“he is one Grek—one Monsieur Dimitri.” 

“ Has he a thorough knowledge of Stam- 
boul ? ” 
2x 
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“Oui, Monsieur, all people do say Monsieur 
Dimitri he tres clevaire—know everything.” 

“ Well, if he is in, send him here.” 

The Frenchman retired, and a minute 
after a middle-aged, intelligent-looking man 
presented himself. 

“T understand,” said I, “that you are 
well acquainted with Constantinople.” The 
Greek bowed. “Can you give us informa- 
tion respecting the great subterranean Palace 
Yéré-Batan-Serai ? My friend and myself 
have a desire to explore this labyrinth, and 
require the aid of an experienced guide.” 

Dimitri shook his head. 

“The place hath an evil reputation,” he 
said. ‘ Already have several lives been lost 
in its mazy passages ; one adventurer indeed 
returned after many hours’ absence, and 
people say he trembled and his face was 
white. Since that time the Palace of the 
Waters hath been closed by authority, all 
save the portion known as the Cistern of 
Constantine, now dry, which has been given 
over to the Armenian silk-weavers.” 

“Ts our desire, then, impossible of accom- 
plishment ?” I asked. 

“Nay, I said not so,” was the rejoinder. 
“T myself am not willing to accept personal 
risk in this matter, but if you are still 
determined, and also willing to pay largely, I 
know of one who will dare aught for gold, 
and hath it in his power to aid you. He 
dwelleth hard by the great mosque, Santa 
Sofia. Ask for Ali the Kaikjy ; but I adjure 
you, deal carefully, for the fellow is a very 
ruffian.” 

“Thanks, Dimitri,” I said; “ we will be 
cautious,” and placing a substantial back- 
sheesh in his hand, he bowed and departed. 

Neither Djezzar nor myself were par- 
ticularly impressed with the person of Ali, 
for more villainous lineaments were never 
beheld. 

“Uogh!” he ejaculated, when I had 
explained the object’ of our visit, “so thou 
wouldst descend into the Palace of the 
Waters, thou and thy companion,” and he 
fixed his gray eye—he had but one—upon 
Djezzar, “Ugh! he is not of thy country, 
nor of Stamboul, methinks his face hath 
seen the Syrian sun, Surely speak I the 
truth,” for at the mention of hig country 
the features of my friend lighted up with 
pleasure, and he answered proudly— 

“Thou sayest truly, old man ; behold I am 
the Sheik Djezzar-ben-Yousef, of. ” The 
words he would have added died upon his 
lips, for a violent tremor seized upon the 
Kaikjy, the chibouk he was smoking fell 
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from his hand and shivered on the damp 
stone-flagged floor of the den. 

“°Tis nought,’ he cried, recovering 
himself, “ nought but an ague that seizeth 
me at times. Well, well, perchance I can 
assist thee; but thou must give me gold, 
gold!” and he rubbed his hands at the 
thought, “ for the matter is a dangerous one, 
moreover ‘tis against the law. Thou wilt 
pay me?” 

“Twenty napoleons,” I broke in—‘ ten 
upon setting forth, the remainder on our 
return.” 

He grumbled a little to himself, then 
said— 

“Twenty napoleons let it be, and may 
Allah have us in his keeping! When wilt 
thou come ?” 

“To-morrow at noon.” 

“Tis well. This night will I prepare the 
kayik and such things as may be necessary.” 

“The kayik!” I reiterated. ‘“ Methought 
the place was dry.” 

“Ha, ha!” he croaked in hideous levity. 
“‘Peradventure many have wished it so.” 

“To-morrow then, at noon, we meet thee 
here, meanwhile take this by way of earnest,” 
and into his willing hand I counted five 
napoleons. ‘‘Come, Djezzar,” I said, “ ’tis 
time to go,” and as we went I turned and 
beheld the monstrous head of Ali bent over 
his talon-like claws, in which lay the gold, 
flashing in the dying sunlight. He was 
chuckling to himself in avaricious glee, 
reminding one of a monkey who had just 
found a nut. 

“Thou art very silent,” I said to my 
friend as we were crossing the Galata 
Bridge. 

“Tis the shadows,” he replied. “I feel 
them nigh. Soon shall we try our strength 
together.” 

Then I thought on the man Ali, of the 
ague he had at the name of my companion, 
and of the broken pipe. Could it be he 
knew aught of Djezzar’s past ? Then there 
came into my mind the Arab proverb, 
“Have no part with a man whose glance 
maketh thy heart to fail,” and I knew all 
was not well. 

"Twas terribly hot as, true to our appoint- 
ment, we reached the gloomy abode of the 
Kaikjy. JI had chosen this hour, deeming 
the air of these subterranean vaults less 
harmful during the heat of the day. A grin 
of satisfaction crossed the features of Ali on 
beholding us. 

“So thou art come,” he croaked, “And 
hast brought the gold ?” 














“Thy haste is unseemly,” I exclaimed 
angrily. 

“ And wherefore not ?” was the rejoinder. 
“Doth not the whole world make haste to 
possess it, and those of thy nation most of 
all ?” 

“ake it,” I cried, tossing him a small 
bag, which he secured within his ragged 
vestments. “And now the time hath come 
for thee to perform thy part.” 

“(ome then,” was his answer, “ follow 
after me,” and passing through a doorway 
we came into a disused courtyard, with 
dank grass growing between the stones, 
and crossing it arrived at a shed or out- 
house of stone. Here our guide produced a 
ponderous key and we entered. Securing 
the entrance he advanced to the very 
centre of the chamber and then threw 
open a huge trap-door ¢onstructed in the 
flooring. 

“ Look down, look down ! ” he cried, hold- 
ing a great ship’s lantern above his head, 
“Dehold the black waters of the Bosphorus 
are at thy feet! In my grandsire’s time 
people said this was a well, but a well hath 
still waters. Ha, ha!” and he laughed 
elfishly. “Seest that rope? "Tis the kayik 
moored fast to a marble column. Come, let 
us descend,” and grasping an iron ladder 
firmly at the side he led the way, Djezzar 
following, while I brought up therear. The 
cutting through which we passed was perhaps 
10 feet in depth, and then an exclamation 
burst from my tips, for around us on all 
sides were columus of marble—their capitals 
exquisitely wrought after the Corinthian 
order—supporting a mighty roof formed of 
circular arches that seemed to have no 
ending, while below was the black water 
upon which floated the light kayik, and there 
in the stern, paddle in hand, crouched the 
misshapen Ali. 

“Welcome ye to the Palace of the Waters,” 
he sereeched, waving his long arms until in 
the weird light his shadow traced the form 
of some gigantic bat. “ What hast there ?” 
he continued as I produced a large parcel 
from beneath a light overcoat. 

“A ‘strong cord, many fathoms long,” 
I answered. “See, I will fasten it to the 
ironwork of the ladder ; we cannot now lose 
the way.” 

Agajn Ali laughed strangely, Taking m 
seat amidships, in order to pay out the cord, 
I next produced my compass to take the 
bearings, when suddenly Ali lost his balance 
somewhat, and in the endeavour to regain it 
struck my right arm so violent a blow with 
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the paddle that the instrument was jerked 
from my hand and fell overboard. 

“Fool !” Iexclaimed angrily. ‘“ Wouldst 
overset us? Behold, my compass is lost.” 

“Pardon, Effendim, ‘twas the rope be- 
coming twisted betwixt my feet. Verily is 
mine heart concerned because of it. Yet 
thou hast still thy cord,’ and with these 
words he pushed off, and the skiff, propelled 
by the Turk’s powerful arm, flew silently 
over the dark waters. Column after column 
met our gaze ; upon all sides appeared marble 
colonnades, of a width of about 10 feet, 
while their glittering spas in the light of the 
lamp flashed like diamonds in the night. 
"Twas a glorious sight, yet was the silence 
fearful. Presently Ali with a few quick 
strokes directed our boat’s head sharp round 
to the left. And once more his back, 
which was toward me, bent beneath the 
strain of the great paddle until the waters 
boiled and seethed like a caldron. Suddenly 
I saw a paper drop from his vest, it fell 
fluttering at my feet, yet he perceived it not. 
I picked it up and was about to restore it to 
its owner when, by the light of the lantern, 
I descried upon it in large characters the 
word “ Djezzar.” This led me to examine 
it more closely, and as I proceeded a cold 
sweat stood upon my countenance, for 
in that paper I read of a Government 
reward for the person of the Sheik 
Djezzar-Ben-Yousef, now—so it ran—in 
Constantinople. The shadows of which my 
friend spoke were not mere fantasy after 
all, as I-had supposed ; spies were on our 
track. 

“There is treachery brewing,” I contrived 
to whisper to the Sheik, then I said aloud— 

“ Let us return, for the place groweth chill 
and unwholesome.” 

“T hear and obey,” answered Ali, and as 
he spoke he gave a mighty stroke with the 
paddle. There followed a splitting noise, 
accompanied by a fearful imprecation from 
the Kaikjy. 

“What ails thee ?” I cried. 

“The paddle, Effendim, the paddle hath 
split into fragments,” and leoking on the 
waters in dismay we saw it was even as he 
said. 

“We must e’en use our hands,” I ex- 
claimed ; “’tis the only plan. In the mean- 
while I will haul upon our cord, which will 
surely help us.” And I hauled and hauled, 
but to my astonishment the cord, instead of 
resisting, came home easily. 

“Look, my brother,” cried the Sheik to 
me. ‘“ Behold the shadows on the columns of 
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marble go not back, but forward ! *’—and for 


the first time I was aware that the kayik 
was being borne upon a powerful current ; 
at the same moment, to my horror, the end of 
the twine came into my hand. It was severed 
as with a knife. 

“This is thy work, wretch!” I cried, 


holding it up. “ Nay, deny it not ! ’—for at 
the charge a look of blank astonishment 
met my angry stare as Ali answered— 
“Nay, by Allah! O Effendim, ’twas thy 
fraying against the columns hath caused the 
evil; the like hath happened to me aforetime.” 
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“And this also, peradventure,” I remarked 
scornfully, holding towards him the proof of 
his perfidy. At the sight of the paper he 
uttered a vengeful howl, and drawing a long 
curved dagger he advanced towards me with 
a bound that well-nigh capsized the craft. 

“ Look to the kayik !” was all I had time 





‘¢ ¢ Let it fall, or I fire!’” 


toshout to Djezzar, when he was upon me. 
The long ape-like arm clutching the weapon 
was uplifted, yet the blow came not. There, 
like the sword of Damocles, it hung suspended, 
for against the temple of its owner was 
pressed the cold blue tube of Colonel Colt. 
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“Let it fall, or I fire!” The words came 
hoarsely from my throat. There was a 
splash, a glitter in the black water, and the 
crooked w eapon sank from sight. 

“Back!” I cried, “ back to thy place, 
dog of a Turk!” and wrenching a foot- 
board from the boat I cast it after him. 

“Take it in place of a paddle, for upon 
our safety depends thy life!” Then passing 
the paper to Djezzar that he might master 
its contents, I sat, revolver in hand, watching 
every movement of the Kaikjy as a cat 
watches a mouse. On we rushed faster than 
before. Upon several of the marble shafts I 
noticed staples of iron, and in one of them 
was the remains of a broad iron girdle, 
evidently used to secure somewhat to the 
column. Djezzar seized it, for we were very 
near, and for a moment our united efforts 
succeeded in staying the progress of the 
boat. 

My vigilance towards Ali, which for an 
instant had abated here, received an un- 
welcome reminder, for on a sudden the craft 
heaved and fell, as though stricken by a sea, 
then came a terrific splash, and all was still. 
Snatching the light from Djezzar I held it 
above my head. The Kaikjy was gone. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Djezzar, “when we 
try our strength with the shadows he will 
be there.” 

Just then my glance strayed towards the 
roof. Surely we were nearer to it than 
before? A terrible thought crossed my 
mind, only, alas! too soon to be realised. 
Yes, there was no room for doubt. The 
current in which we had travelled so long 
was still, while the waters were rising fast, 
and in a short time must reach the roof, and 
then 

Instantly making my companion aware of 
the position I begged him to take a foot- 
board from the skiff and ply it with all his 
might. I did the same, so that the little 
vessel made rapid way in the direction 
formerly taken by the current, for I argued 
that the stream must have an outlet some- 
where, and if we could only gain this point 
we should be safe ; and I doubted not that 
a refuge was near, for the rapid rising of the 
waters and sudden stopping of the powerful 
stream suggested the proximity of flood-gates. 
Nor was my surmise incorrect, for soon we 
heard the sound of rushing waters. 

Djezzar stopped paddling. 

“Didst thou hear aught?” he sald. 
* Behold, it comes again.” And now above 
the roar of the water the words of a love- 
song floated on the air. The voice was a 
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woman’s, and the burden of the song was a 
reproach to a faithless lover— 
I have given thee my love, O master of mine heart ; 
Wherefore like an empty cup hast thou cast me 
aside ? 

A few strokes brought the skiff within 
sight of a huge embankment, Djezzar held 
the lamp in the direction from whence the 
voice proceeded, and there stood a beautiful 
woman, gorgeously apparelled. Her hair, 
black as night, entwined with jewels, 
descended below her waist, which was sur- 
rounded by a glittering cincture in the 
form of a serpent. 

“ False! false!” she cried, tossing her 
tresses wildly above her head.  Hastily 
mooring the skiff we ascended a_ flight 
of steps and found ourselves on a wide 
platform of stone, and upon it was machinery 
for controlling the flood-gates. The Copt 
advanced towards us. 

“They have made me mad,” she cried. 
“This place is mine; I love the dark, and 
thou, thou lovest the sun. I, too, loved 
once-—far, far away. Evil men are here, yet 
I can save thee. I ama sorceress. Ha, ha! 
Come, then,” and she led the way untii we 
came to a quadrangle, from which branched 
other labyrinths. 

oa a wonderful place this Palace of the 
Waters,” she continued. “ Behold, I 
The sound of footsteps caused her to stay. 

“The shadows are come at last,” cried 
Djezzar, and as he spoke dark forms 
surrounded us, and above all loomed the 
misshapen Ali. 

“T have the chief!” he yelled to Djezzar. 
“Thanks be to Allah! The reward is mine.” 

“Take it,” replied the Sheik, and raised 
his pistol to the level, but before he had 
time to fire I saw that magnificent woman 
snatch the glittering cincture from her waist 
and cast it in the face of the Kaikjy. Back- 
wards he started with a cry of horror ; wpen his 
lips were fastened the fearful fangs of the aspic. 

“Haste thee,” said the Egyptian, “ cre 
his followers recover their surprise. The 
advantage of the moment is with thee. Take 
that direction,” indicating another passage 
to the left. “ By it thou shalt come to the 
garden, and from thence to the sea.’ 

Obeying her words we hasted on. The 
bright sunlight, as we emerged into the open, 
well- nigh deprived us of our sight. The 
sound of rapid footsteps fell upon our ear. 

“They are too late,” I cried. “ Behold 
the sea, and moored yonder a boat. Come!” 
And with the hope inspired of freedom we 
leapt into the Bosphorus. 
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REG’S Christmas present had 
been “Golden Precepts for 
the Young.” Babbie’s was 
a silver thimble. They had 
both said “Thank you” in 
the politest manner possible, 

and sighed deep down in their little breasts. 

“TI thuppoth I'll have to read it,” Greg 
said. 

“Tt’s howider for me,” said Babs, drop- 
ping her present to the bottom of her little 
pocket. 

These speeches were made at a safe dis- 
tance from the house. 

“Go and play at wild beasts under the 
piano,” Uncle Spruson had said after dinner 
—at least he did not exactly use Dickens’ 
words, but the import was the same. Greg 
and Babs quite understood they were to 
make themselves scarce. 

Dinner had made Uncle Spruson’s eyes 
heavy and his nose deeper in tinge. He 
wanted to doze quietly in his chair and 
think of nought save this: “ How sweet ‘tis 
to lie and think of nought.” 

“T thuppoth I can have another helping 
of pudding ath ith Chrithmath ?” Greg had 
said, stretching out his plate. 

“ An’ me,” said Babs, who had not half- 
finished her first. 

But Uncle Spruson had quite finished. 
“Go away at once,” he said. “Do you 
think I want you ill on my hands? Can't I 














have a bit of peace now you are here ?” 

“ A thmall pieth ath ith Chrithmath,” Greg 
pleaded, still holding out his plate. 

“No you shan’t, just for lisping,” returned 
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Uncle Spruson sharply. He pushed back 
his chair and crossed over to the cushion- 
strewed couch. 

“T didn’t lithp, Uncle Thpruthon,” said 
the little boy reproachfully; “did I, 
Babth ?” 

“No,” said Babs, “he never lisped a 
bit.’ There was indignation in her voice. 
“ Aren’t you going to give us any ?” 

“Go away—go away at once—go away |!” 
shouted Uncle Spruson, and the voice was 
so thunderous they both slipped from their 
chairs and went with all possible despatch. 
Babs had not even the presence of mind 
to take the remains of her first helping in 
her handkerchief. Through the hall they 
went to the garden door, the two little black- 
clad waifs whom the waves of the great sea 
had just washed up into Uncle Spruson’s 
reluctant care. 

“ He’th a thelfith old beatht !” said Greg. 
“He ate all the breatht of the fowl and the 
leoth, and gave uth the thkinny wingth. 
An’ he’th alwayth thaying I lithp. He’th 
a beatht !” 

‘A howid cat,” was Babbie’s more femi- 
nine epithet. ‘All the same, you weally do 
lisp a bit, Gweg, dear, though of course it 
isn’t /is business.” 

“Of courth not,” said Greg with con- 
viction. “ Oh, he’th a beatht !” 

“Tell you what we'll do,” said Babs, as a 
fowl, gaunt and long-legged, passed and 
suggested itself, “let’s let the new year’s 
goose out of the coop and get the cat and 
Binkie and have a chase.” 

Greg’s eyes brightened instantly. 



















“TJ only with we had crackerth to tie on 
their tailth ath well,” he said. 

Ten minutes, filled with as keen joy as 
there is to be found on earth, followed, but 
the sounds that brought small boys and girls 
and people of larger growth to all the back 
windows of the terrace, also broke in upon 
the slumbers of Uncle Spruson. He spent 
five minutes and most of his breath in rapid 
“foreign” language, and shook his fist and 
his head and a walking-stick at Babs and 
Greg, who looked quite hurt at his agitation 
over so small an occurrence. 

“We wath only having a bit of fun,” 
said Greg, a note of injury in his voice. 
“T thuppoth you would lke to have fun at 
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was certainly noticeable, she was so round, 
and fat; and soft, and sweet, and full of 
strange surprises. 

“Oh, I'll thtir you up like that,” said 
Greg, demonstrating vigorously, “‘and thmash 
you about with a thpoon like ¢ha?, and tathe 
you like—oh—oh! I didn’t mean to bite 
tho hard—and then have five helpingth of 
you, and not give Uncle Thpruthon any.” 

“ But I’m not boiled,” said Babs, entering 
instantly into the fun, “and I’m not even 
tied up, Gweg. You are a pwetty cook!” 

Greg seized a kitchen tablecloth, and Babs 
obediently allowed herself to be tied up as 
well as Greg could tie. 

“Tm afwaid I can’t be boiled,” she said 





‘*] thuppoth I can have another helping of pudding ath ith Chrithmath ?” 


Chrithmath if you wath a little boy and 
girl?” 

But Uncle Spruson was too heavy and 
sleepy for supposition of any kind, and 
threatened vengeance unutterable if a foot 
was set in the garden again. Then he 
returned to his sofa. Martha, the maid all 
tattered and torn, had gone the way of most 
flesh after Christmas dinner, and was sleeping 
profoundly in her bedroom. The children 
crept into the deserted kitchen. 

“'Thuppoth we pretend you're a Chrith- 
math pudding, Babth,” said Greg. “ You're 
juth like one, and I’ve not had half enough.” 

“ But what could we do?” said Babs, not 
quite seeing the point, though the likeness 


mournfully, standing up, a comical little 
figure with just her head and little bobbing 
yellow curls showing above the great pudding 
cloth round her neck. 

“We could turn a chair upthide down,” 
said Greg thoughtfully, “ an’ pretend ’twath 
a thauthpan.” 

But Babs hopped across the floor, as well 
as the bag would allow, to the place where 
the largest of all the saucepans stood. It 
was a mammoth one—a boiler to speak 
technically—oval in shape, impossibly black 
and heavy. 

Bump !—thud! Babs had dragged it down 
from its low shelf on to the ground. 

“You're much too fat and big,” Greg 
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said ; “and whath the good tying you up, 
Babth ? you’ve come undone.” 

“ Puddings do sometimes,” said Babs, “‘an’ 
I b’leeve I am little enough to get in. You 
can put the cloth on after, Gweg.” 

It was utterly marvellous how she did it, 
how she compressed those plump little arms 
and legs of her into such small space ; but 
after a certain amount of bumping and 
laughing, and hard breathing and ob-ing, 
there was the pudding in the pot, just as 
surely and securely as Martha’s had been in 
the morning. The only difference was this 
pudding did not bounce about while it boiled, 
as did Martha’s, it was too tight a fit. 

“There, you're cooked now ; come and 
be thwallowed,” was Greg’s invitation 
when she had boiled about five minutes. 

“ All wight,” said Babs. “ Is the dish 
weady ? and I hope you've got bwandy 
to light me up—oh—oh! ah—ah! 
Gweg—oh—oh !” 

Poor little pudding! It was one thing 
to get into the saucepan but quite 
another to get out. She struggled, 
bruised herself, banged the sides, squeezed 
herself up small; Greg dragged, pulled 
and tried to lift her,all to no purpose. 
There she was, wedged tightly in, with 
one be-socked little leg doubled under 
her and the other bent so the knee 
touched her chin; one arm was 
free and her head with its 
affrighted curls and startled eyes. 

“T thuppoth you mutht have 
thwelled,” Greg said, surprise . 
mingled with concern upon his 
face. “Thatht like a_ real 
pudding.” 

“ Ob—oh !” said Babs. “Ugh ! 
Ah—ah! oh—oh! it hurts! My 
leg’s all jambed up—oh—oh! 

Gweg, be quick !—oh—oh! get me out! oh, 
my arm—ah—ah! oh—oh! fetch some 
one!” 

Tears of pain were smarting in her eyes, 
a cold horror fastened itself upon her poor 
little heart ; suppose they could never get 
her out ; suppose she had to stay here always, 
be fed here, learn her lessons, be taken to 
church and everywhere—all in a saucepan ! 
She gave a desperate struggle, and then 
almost shrieked with the pain it caused her. 

Uncle Spruson was dreaming—rosy, de- 
licious dreams that parted his heavy lips in 
an infantile way and made him snore 
mightily. 

Greg shook him. 

“Uncle Thpruthon !” he said. 





Uncle Spruson smiled and sighed, and 
dreamed again. 

“Uncle Thpruthon!” shouted Greg right 
down his ear, “ get up at onth ! Babth in the 
thauthpan.” 

“ Eh, what ?” said Uncle Spruson. He 
rubbed his eyes to rub in the broken dreams, 
but it was no use. ‘ What’s the matter, you 
young vagabond !—how dare you wake me 
up!” 

“The thauthpan,” said Greg, pulling at 
his sleeve. 

“You shall have no cake for this, sir ! 
Go away and play with your presents.” 


“ Babth,” said Greg. 





““T b'leeve I am little enough to get in.” 


“(Can't you speak out !” roared the injurcd 
man. 

“ Babth—the thauthpan. We wath play- 
ing Chrithmath pudding. She’th all thwelled 
out, and she’th crying,” said Greg, beginning 
to sob too. 

From the kitchen came a series of des- 
pairing yells, and a sudden cold fear made 
Uncle Spruson’s brow clammy. The child 
had fallen into a pan of boiling water! That 
was it, and it was Christmas Day, and his 
sister, their mother, was dead, and he had 
been asleep. 

Long before the thought was finished he 
was in the kitchen, with wildly staring eyes 
and legs that shook under him. 

“ Why—great heavens! there’s no water 
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in!” he said in a tone in which the glad 
relief struggled with instantaneous anger. 
“ Barbara, get out this minute, you naughty, 
wicked little girl !” 

Babs shed two new tears. To think anyone 
could call her by her baptismal name at such 
a crisis! Then she looked at her stern uncle 
in mute reproach, banged and struggled her 
best to show him the genuineness of her 
intentions, and looked reproachfully up at 
him again. 

“ Bless my soul !” said Uncle Spruson. 

By this time Martha was on the scene, 
and for the next half hour the three of them 
worked harder than ever they had workcd 
in their lives to get the child out. 

“You'll break her back, sir,” Martha 
would say when Uncle Spruson was tugging 
with all his strength, and “ Look out for her 
left leg,” he would answer when she was 
trying to coax the right one out by inches. 

At last they gave it up and sat down and 
stared at each other. 

“Couldn't we thmath it with ah axe?” 
said Greg. 

* "would be quite aisy if you’d drop it out 
of the window!” said Martha. “Sure an’ I 
was afther breakin’ a saucepan misself that 
way only last week !” 

“But I don’t want to be broken too,” 
said poor little Babs, looking up with 
streaming eyes. 

Uncle Spruson despatched Greg for a cab. 

“ We'd better go and find an ironmonger’s ; 
they make the things and perhaps know how 
to unmake them,” he said unhappily. 

Then he stared at his niece with gloomy 
eyes until the cab came, and did not soften 
in the least at her repeated and tearful assur- 
ances that she would “ never do it again.” 

The cabman and Uncle Spruson between 
them managed to lift the saucepan with its 
living contents into the cab, then the latter 
and Greg took their seats in solemn silence, 
and the cabman, who had been distressingly 
facetious about the matter, clambered up 
to his place and started the horse. 

But the first ironmonger was out for the 
day, and at the second Uncle Spruson rang 
the bell till he was nearly blue in the face 
without receiving a reply. 

“Try the blackthmith,” said Greg. 

Poor little Babs! her endurance utterly 
flown as the cramp and pains increased, was 
crying at the very top of her voice, and Greg 
was weeping in the same key out of sheer 
sympathy. 

Poor Uncle Spruson! He was a bachelor 
of fastidious ways ; conventionality was the 
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god he worshipped, and Society at once his 
pleasure and his dearest pain. And lo! just 
as he knocked at a blacksmith’s shop in a 
quiet street of the suburb, round the corner 
came a party of ladies and gentlemen of his 
acquaintance on horseback. 

Poor Uncle Spruson! He had an old 
flannel coat on, a pair of burst slippers ; and 
a black velvet smoking’ cap; and the lady, 
whose beauty made him whisper to himself 
repeatedly that fifty was the prime of life and 
the very age for happy marriage, was on the 
foremost horse. 

Poor Uncle Spruson! He had a grimy 
little nephew at his heels, and he was helping 
the cabman to carry a great black saucepan 
in which the dirtiest little girl in the world 
was sitting, weeping noisily. 

The riders exhausted every interjection in 
their vocabularies, then they dismounted and 
made a circle round the unhappy trio. 

There were clever men there, clever women 
—men learned in abstruse sciences, women of 
brilliant inventive powers—and yet not one 
of them knew a single trustworthy recipe for 
extracting small girls from saucepans. 

The blacksmith was away Christmasing, so 
they had to place the load back in the cab 
and drive on, the riders making a bodyguard. 

Uncle Spruson leaned back in his seat 
and relieved his feelings somewhat by that 
proverbial act of utter exasperation known 
as gnashing the teeth. 

“TLet’s try a doctor,” said one of the 
gentlemen; “he might have the proper 
tools — forceps or galvanic batteries or 
magnetism or hypnotism or something.” 

So they went to the doctor’s and formed 
a little procession through his front garden 
up to the door—Uncle Spruson and the cab- 
man bent with the weight of the saucepan, 
Greg in the rear with a black fist stuck in 
each eye and lamentations on his lips, the 
beautiful lady, who already had a secret, 
tender regard for the little waifs she some day 
might be asked to mother, and two of the 
young men in eyeglasses and riding boots, 
who pronounced the affair “quite too awf’ly 
funny and jolly, don’t cher know ’—but the 
doctor had just been summoned to a case 
of apoplexy. 

Right about turn, down the path went 
the procession. Uncle Spruson pulled his 
cap down over his eyes and wondered why 
he had been born, Babs yelled despairingly, 
and Greg choked with sobs. Then an odd 
thing happened. The risible side of Uncle 
Spruson’s character had never been properly 
developed, but just as he was heaving up 
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round the corner came a party of ladies and gentlemen of his acquaintance on horseback. 
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the saucepan with the cabman, and the group, 
silent and sympathetic, stood round, and 
Bab’s wild eyes and bobbing curls were on 
a level with his shoulder, the utter absurdity 
of the situation dawned upon him and he 
began to laugh. He laughed till he trembled 
4 and shook, and his hands grew weak and the 
tears coursed down his cheeks. It was the 
very last thing on earth the cabman had 
been prepared for, and he was unequal to the 
sudden extra demand on his strength. Some- 
way they let the pan slip; with a great bump 
and crack it fell to the pavement. The 
lady shut her eyes—she expected to see the 
child in fragments if she looked—everyone 
else made a rush and closed round the 
saucepan. 

* My thcrimmy!” said Greg severing the 
connection between his fists and eyeballs. 
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Up bounced Babs like a little jack-in-the- 
box. 

“Oh—oh!” she said in a tone of fervid 
relief, “‘oh—oh! I was getting “fwaid I'd 
have to live in it for ever and always. 
Oh—oh ! aren’t I glad!” 

They went away and left the saucepan 
lying on the pavement in five pieces. 

Uncle Spruson took an hour to change his 
coat and make himself respectable ; then he 
went out to tea with a flower in his button- 
hole. The occurrence had strengthened his 
conviction that he could never take care of 
the pair unaided. 

“You can have as much Christmas cake 
as you want,” he said recklessly as he opened 
the front door. 

“ Heth not thuth an old beatht after all,” 
said Greg. 








[By Charles J. De Lacy. 
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HOW CELEBRITIES 


HAVE 


By Raymonp 


3EEN PHOTOGRAPHED. 


BLATHWAYT. 


Tilustrated by photographs by Mrs. J. M. Cameron and Mr. H. H. Cameron.* 





HIS paper will deal in the main 
with the work of the world- 
famed amateur photographer, 
Mrs. Julia Cameron, who, 
perhaps more than anyone 
else, has preserved for us the 

features of the most celebrated and the 

most interesting personages of the present 
century. For 

Mrs. Cameron, 

lived and worked 

in Freshwater, 
the home of the 
great laureate ; 
and under the 
shadow of the 
trees, where most} 
of his _ lovely. 
poems were writ- 
ten, and by the 
side of that loud- 














sounding sea 
where he best 


loved to wander, 
she transferred 
to paper the faces 
of Alfred Tenny; 
son and of the 
friends of world- 
wide fame who 
thronged to his 
home as pilgrims 
toa far-off shrine? 

The story of 
her life’s work 
and how it came 
to be undertaken 
is full of interest. 
Somewhere inthe 
early sixties her 
children, know- 
ing how clever 
and artistic was 
their mother, 
presented her 
with a birthday present in the shape of 
a photographic camera. This was the 
beginning of her career as a photographic 
artist—for an artist she was in the highest 
sense of the word. At once turning her 


From a photo by] 





* The copyright of the illustrations to this article is 
strictly reserved. 
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chicken-house into a studio and inveigling 
all and sundry whom she came across (for 
none could resist her winning personality), 
she began that series of portraits—the beauty 
and artistic value of which has never been 
excelled—with which the world is now so 
well acquainted. 

Here she produced that portrait of Tenny- 
son which he 
himself humor- 
ously termed 
‘the dirty 
monk,’’ and 
which his friend, 
Sir Henry Taylor 
(the author of 
“Philip Van 
Artevelde”), de- 
clared was as fine 
asthe poet’s finest 
poem. 

Tennyson was 
constantly in the 
littlestudio. One 
morning Mrs. 
Cameron was 
seated at break- 
fast when there 
came to her her 
friend and nurse 
with the infor- 
mation that “ Mr. 
Tennyson and a 
strange gentle- 
man were at the 
door and wanted 
to speak to her.” 
She hurried out, 
to find Tennyson 
and Longfellow 


awaiting her 
coming. 
‘*T have 


[Mrs. Cameron. 


brought you a 
great man, who 
will let you immortalise him,” growled the 
poet. “ This is Longfellow ; you know him 
by name, now you know him in the flesh. 
I will leave you now. Longfellow, you'll 
have to do whatever she tells you. I'll 
come back soon and see what is left of you.” 

Here is the result of the morning’s work, 
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From a photo by} 
LORD TENNYSON. 


which her son, Mr. Henry Hay Cameron, 
himself a very distinguished photographer, 
and with whose work this paper partly deals, 
kindly permits us to reproduce. 

Sir Henry Taylor, whose fine old face 
appears again and again in Mrs. Cameron’s 
gallery, was ever at her beck and call. 
Indeed he was her devoted slave, and weekly 
he would sit to her as a model for some of 
her idyllic subjects. Sometimes on going 
into the little studio chicken-house one 
would find him as a king, with a poker in 
his hand in lieu of a sceptre; on another 
oceasion he would play “ Friar Laurence ” to 
some village maiden’s “ Juliet”; he would 
be “Merlin” to a dainty “Vivien,” or as 
“Prospero” he would sit and talk with 
“Miranda.” It was to Sir Henry Taylor 
that Mrs. Cameron once penned this letter, 
dated 1860, which I give verbatim :— 

“ Alfred,” she writes, speaking of her 
dear friend the poet-laureate, “talked very 
pleasantly that evening to Annie Thackeray ” 
(Thackeray’s daughter, and now Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie) “and L. 8. He spoke 
of Jane Austen, as James Spedding does, as 
‘next to Shakespeare. I can never imagine 
what they mean when they say such things. 
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Alfred has grown, he says, much fonder 
of you since your last two visits here. 
He. says he feels now that he is be- 
ginning to know you and not to feel 
afraid of you, and that he is begin- 
ning to get over your extreme insolence 
to him when he was young and you 
were in the meridian of your splendour 
and glory. No one had your simplicity. 
He was very violent with the girls on 
the rage for autographs. He said he 
believed every crime and every vice in 
the world were connected with the 
passion for autographs and anecdotes 
and records; that the desiring anec- 
dotes and acquaintance with the lives 
of great men was treating them like 
pigs to be ripped open for the public ; 
that he knew he himself should be 
ripped open like a pig; that he 
thanked God Almighty with his whole 
heart and soul that he knew nothing, 
and that the world knew nothing, of 
Shakespeare but his writings ; and that 
he thanked God Almighty that he knew 
nothing of Jane Austen, and that there 
were no letters preserved either of 
Shakespeare’s or of Jane Austen’s, or 
that had been ripped open like pigs. 
Then he said that the post for two days 
had brought him no letters, and that 
he thought there was a sort of syncope in 
the world as to him and to his fame! 1 





(Mr. WT. HW. Cameron. 
‘* 4 GIRL WITH A DOVE.” 
By GREUZE. 
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From a photo by] [Mrs. Cameron. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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From a photo by] 


(Mrs. Cameron. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


told him of the mad worship of Swinburne, 
of somebody’s pre-Raphaelite saying that 
Swinburne was greater than Shelley, or 
Tennyson, or Wordsworth.” ‘ 

But Tennyson was not always brusque and 


rough. 


who had seen him last a clean-shaven man, 
started back in astonishment at the vision of 
the long silvery beard which Mr. Cameron 
had grown during his absence, crying out as 


Mrs. Cameron’s husband had gone 
a voyage to Ceylon. On his return the poet, 


he did so, “ Why, Cameron, you have dipped 
your chin in the moonlight since I saw you 
last !”—a compliment worthy of a great 
poet. Tennyson loved his children, and in 
two letters which he wrote to Mrs. Cameron the 
poet speaks of the joy in his household at the 
birth of their eldest son Hallam, now Lord 
Tennyson ; and later on he speaks of the birth 
of the second boy, and of the puzzlement and 
half adoration with which the little Hallam 
bent over the cradle of his baby-brother. 
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The beautiful photograph on page 639, which 
has never been seen by the world, and of which 
we are permitted by her son to give the first 
reproduction, was taken by Mrs. Cameron at 
Faringford, in 1864, and represents the poet 
and his two well-loved sons beside him. 
Mrs. Cameron sent a copy of this photo- 
graph to Victor Hugo, to which he replied 
with characteristic fervour :— No one has 
ever captured the rays of the sun and used 
them as you have. I throw 


myself at your feet.—- 
Victor HvuGo.” 
On another occasion 


when in London, Thomas 
Carlyle rode slowly by Mrs. 
Cameron’s house. She 
caught sight of him and 
called him, but he did not 
hear her voice. A boy ran 
after him, and instead of 
being irritated he tipped 
him, returned to Mrs. 
Cameron with the most 
courtly of bows, and then 
and there was taken the 
photograph here reproduced. 
With the result the great 
writer does not seem to 
have been exactly pleased, 
for on its receipt he sent 
her the following character- 
istic growl: ‘*‘ Has some- 
thing of likeness, though 
terrifically ugly and woe- 
begone ! My candid 
opinion.—T. CARLYLE.”’ 
Mrs. Cameron the Christ- 
mas after this sent a prayer- 
book asa present to Carlyle 

a prayer-book of all things ! 
When he opened it and saw 
what it was, he growled out : 
“Hither the devil or Julia 
Cameron sent me this !” 

I was talking one day to 
Mr. Du Maurier, the cele- 
brated Punch artist, when 
he pointed to a magnificent 
portrait of Sir John Herschel, the late 
Astronomer-Royal, which hung upon the 
wall. “There,” said he, “I can conceive 
nothing finer by the old masters than that 
portrait of Mrs. Cameron’s of Sir John 
Herschel.” 

“Very amusing is the story of how that 
photograph came to be taken,” said Mr. 
Cameron to me one day when we were talk- 
ing over his mother’s life and work. ‘ With 


From a photo by) 





a little cart and photographic apparatus all 
complete, my mother suddenly arrived, gipsy 
fashion, at the gate one day, and took the 
old gentleman just as he was, and he was 
so delighted with the photograph that he 
wrote to her: ‘The portrait of the pater- 
familias in his black cap is the climax of 
photographic art, and beats all I have ever 
seen.” ”’ 

In striking contrast to the old savant’s 


[Mrs. Cameron. 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, 


splendid head is the portrait of Miss Ellen 
Terry, taken by Mr. Henry Cameron. 


As he shows it to me, Mr. Cameron 
observes: “ Ellen Terry and I were children 
together. She often comes rushing in here 


now. One day she came and I was out. 
However she came in all the same and acted 
as showman through the studio, taking 
orders, and thoroughly enjoying herself and 
delighting everybody else. She and my dear 











THE 





(Mrs. Cameron. 


From a photo by) 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


old assistant, Little E—the very nurse who 
announced Tennyson and Longfellow to my 
mother in the Isle of Wight years and years 
ago-—are fast chums, as you can see by this 
note,” and he handed me as he spoke a short 
note in Ellen Terry’s strong, bold hand- 


From a photo by} (Mr. H. H. Cameron. 
“a CHILD'S HEAD.” 
By GREUZE. 
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writing : “ Don’t forget to give my love, dear 
Henry, to Little E. from Big E.” 

Little E., by-the-bye, has an interesting 
and amusing reminiscence of Mrs. Cameron 
photographing the Empress Dowager of 
Germany, when as Crown Princess she and 
her husband were staying many years ago at 
Sandown. Mrs. Cameron, Little E. and the 
pony-cart all went over together, found Her 
Imperial Highness and the stately Crown 
Prince waiting to receive them on the lawn, 
and then and there she photographed them. 
There was not much work done, for the 
Crown Princess and Mrs. Cameron talked so 
much that the time sped away unnoticed 


# ‘ 


JhLA 


From a photo by) (4. H. H. Cameron. 
MISS MARY ANDERSON AS ‘‘ HERMIONE.” 
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by either, till at last Her Imperial Highness 
cried out, “ Oh, Mrs. Cameron, do be quick, 
I have such a lot of work todo!” She and 
Little E. then retired to develop the results 
in the stable hard by. Presently the Crown 
Prince came rapping at the door for admit- 
tance. “ You can’t come in, you can’t come 
in!” shouted the lady in an agony of alarm, 
with which every photographer, amateur or 
professional, will sympathise. “If I open 
the door the light will come in and spoil the 
plates.” This visit of Mrs. Cameron’s 
resulted in a friendship with the royal 
personages which lasted for life. 

Garibaldi, staying in the Isle of Wight, one 
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[4i. H. H. Cameron. 


“THE LISTENER.” 


By GRrevzeE. 


day walked over to Freshwater, and having 
planted a tree in Faringford garden, he and 
the poet called on Mrs. Cameron in the 
famous chicken-house. Unfortunately the 
great hero was not photographed on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Hay Cameron himself, to whose kind 
courtesy we owe it that this article is illus- 
trated as it is, has photographed many inter- 
esting personages in his day. “ Browning 
was a capital sitter—did whatever I wanted 


him to do. Here are some of the letters he 
wrote me,” continued Mr. Cameron as he 
handed me a pile of his old friend’s corre- 
spondence, from which an extract is given :— 

“** My son and I think the photos excellent, 
though in one of them it is fancied that a 
certain twist of the nose might be rendered 
less prominent than was judged proper by the 
higher powers, and an unnecessary thick- 
ness of that part toned down; and in other 
respects your art may profitably réparer du 
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From a photo by] 


PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


temps lirréparable outrage by modifying the 
deeper lines, the whole being left to your 
very adequate judgment and skill, on which 


accept my 


you will 
congratula- 


hearty 
tions.’ 

“James Russell 
Lowell, the American 
Minister, though very 
quiet, interested me 
deeply. Jowett, the 
beloved Master of 
Balliol, was always 
full of the old Fresh- 
water days. Henry 
Irving came one day 
to be photographed. 
He was standing in 
all the majesty of the 
monk — Archbishop 
Becket. I said to 
him, ‘There, that’s 
capital. Stand just as 
you are by the win- 
dow. Go on looking 
as you are now. Do 
you know what you 
are looking at?’ ‘Yes,’ 
was the very unex- 
pected reply, ‘I am 
looking at a rather 
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(Mr. H. H. Cameron. From a photo by} 
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(ur. H. H. Cameron. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


(Mr. H. H. Cameron. 


SIR HENRY IRVING, 


pretty little house-maid cleaning the windows 
of that house opposite.’ 
you are welcome to reproduce, has never becn 


The photo, which 


published before, the 
following letter accom- 
panying it :— 

“*T am very glad 
that you are about to 
publish your photo- 
graph of Becket, as I 
considcr it a remark- 
able work of photo- 
graphic art. It is 
certainly most pictur- 
esque, and a_ perfect 
example of what can 
be done in sun paint- 
ing, and on all sides 
I am told it is an ex- 
cellent likeness. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry IRVING.’ 


“One day Tosti 
brought in Mascagni, 
the composer. They 
were full of fun and 
high spirits, but I got 
a capital portrait of 
him. Corney Grain 
and Alfred Reed used 
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to dress in their different costumes in 
the dressing-room of St. George’s Hall and 
then jump over the wall and run into my 
studio to be photographed. There is one 
branch of my work which it may interest 
you to hear of, it is absolutely novel. 

“Most people have been turning their 
attention to the possibility of photographing 
in natural colours. Feeling that this is hope- 
less, I have turned my attention to photo- 
graphing in form, and you will see how far I 
have succeeded in this cameo of Mr. Irving,” 
and as he spoke Mr. Cameron handed me an 
exquisite cameo of a head of our great actor. 
“You will notice that the entire profile 
stands out from the background in very 
marked relief ; the eye is particularly notice- 
able, as you can see the cornea and the iris 
in a way which Charles Macnamara, the 
eminent oculist, declares he has never seen 
rendered before. 

“All this is due solely and entirely to the 
action of light. No knife or graving tool 
has touched the portrait. This copper-plate 
relief is the most permanent photograph 
that has ever been produced, and it will last 
in perfect condition long after every modern 
oil painting has been destroyed. It possesses 
all the delicacy of a low relief by Donatello 
with theaccuracy of likeness of a photograph.” 

Before I quitted his beautiful studio Mr. 


(Mr. H. H. Cameron. 
‘“STHE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE.” 


From a photo by) 








(Mrs. Cameron. 


From a photo by) 


DARWIN. 


Cameron gave me some of his mother’s 
photographic illustrations of Tennyson’s 
poems. 

“Her sitters,” he said, “were the men, 
women and children in the island, or indeed 
anyone she came across. She was intensely 
enthusiastic and quite unconventional where 
her work was concerned. She was at Oxford 
once, and walking down the ‘High’ she 
passed a very beautiful girl. She rushed up 
to her and said— 

“* Oh, who are you ?’ 

“¢T am Mrs. Donkin’s cook,’ was the 
reply. 

“Straight to Mrs. Donkin went my 
dear mother and obtained permission to 
take the beautiful cook to Freshwater for 
a time as her model. The girl sat as 
‘(Enone.’ 

“Whilst living in Putney she had picked 
up an Irish girl in very poor circumstances, 
whom she converted into a neat sewing 
maid. She was a singularly beautiful girl, 
and was the original of ‘Maud,’ and when 
Mrs. Cameron had an exhibition of her 
work in London, ‘ Maud’ went up to explain 
the pictures to the public. ‘Maud’ with 
her exquisite face appealed strongly to a 
gentleman who saw her there, and who 
afterwards passed into the Indian Civil. 
When he returned to England he came to 
Freshwater and asked my mother if he might 
marry her beautiful model. The marriage 
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was a great success, and the two have lived 
happily ever since. 

‘¢ My mother believed her first success, 7.¢., 
her out-of-focus pictures, was, as I told her, 
‘a fluke.’ That is to say, when focussing 
and coming to something which to her eye 
was very beautiful, she stopped then, instead 
of screwing on the lens to the more definite 
focus, which all other photographers insist 
on.” 

Can I better conclude this paper on the 
photographing of celebrities than by quoting 
the words of the late Frederic Denison 


Maurice—to whom Tennyson addressed that 
lovely poem beginning 

‘*Come, Maurice, come. Come to the Isle of Wight ”— 
who wrote to Mrs. Cameron concerning the 
very photos here reproduced :— 

“Had we such portraits of Shakespeare 
and of Milton we should know more of their 
own selves. We should have better com- 
mentaries on ‘ Hamlet’ and on ‘Comus’ 
than we now possess, even as you have 
secured to us a better commentary in 
‘Maud’ and ‘In Memoriam’ than all our 
critics have given us or ever will give us.” 
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MRS. LESLIE STEPHEN, 
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Illustrated by F. H. TownsEnp. 





NE cold November night not 
many years ago two gentle- 
men descended the steps of a 
club in Pall Mall and walked 
in the direction of St. James’s 
Palace. One of them was a 

man approaching middle age, with a pleasant 
sunny face and brown moustache and beard, 
the other was younger and somewhat foreign 
looking. As they were in earnest conversa- 
tion they did not notice a little fellow who 
ran alongside of them offering them a box of 
matches. He had no shoes on his feet and 
the merest makeshift of a cap upon his 
head, while his clothes were scant and 
ragged. In truth he seemed in the last 
stage of destitution. 

After pursuing the gentlemen for a short 
distance he stopped and, looking after them 
wistfully, muttered to himself, “‘ There’s no 
luck to-night, an’ we'll ’ave no breakfast to- 
morrer.” 

ut barely were the words out of his 
mouth ere the gentlemen arrested their steps, 
and the elder handed the younger his cigar 
with which to re-light his own, which had 
gone out. 

Quick as lightning the little gutter-snipe 
was after them. ‘“ Want a match, sir?” 
And in an instant he had struck a match 
and presented it to the younger man. 

The elder gentleman looked down kindly 
at the lad, and thanking him, said— 

“ What is your name, Bob ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the youngster, mis- 
understanding him—* matches.” 

“Well, Matches,” returned the gentleman 
with a smile, “ is it not very late for you to 
be out ?” 














“Yus, it is, sir,” replied the youth. “I 
generally goes off dooty at tea, but I’ve 
had no luck to-night, an’ I can’t go ’ome 
*thout a copper or two. Buy a box, sir?” 

“What do you want for it?” asked the 
gentleman as he took the proffered box. 

“ One d’s the figure,” was the answer. 

The gentleman took out a coin and handed 
it to the boy, who, quick as lightning, trans- 
ferred it to his pocket. But something 
either in the feel of it or in the glint of it 
as it passed his eye caused him instantly to 
withdraw it again and scan it in the dim 
light. 

“D’ye know wot yu’ve give me?” he 
asked. ‘“ It’s ’arf-a-crown.” 

“That’s all right, my boy. 
now and get something to eat.” 

“Thankee, sir!’ cried Matches, a look of 
gratitude suffusing his thin face. “I wish’t 
all the gents wos like you.” Then, as the 
gentlemen turned to go on their way, the 
snipe touched his ragged cap and said, “ If 
y ain’t th’ Prince of Wyles, y’ ought to be, 
sir; that’s wot I says.” 

Then the urchin ran the way he had come, 
evidently intent upon getting to his quarters 
as quickly as possible. 

When the two gentlemen had gone on a few 
paces the younger one’s cigar again wanted 
lighting, and he asked forthe matches. The 
elder stopped, took out the box, and helped 
his companion to a light. 

“You might let me have the box,” said 
he of the troublesome cigar. 

“T can’t spare it,” returned the other. 
“T intend to keep it as a memento of the 
sincerest compliment I’ve ever had paid 
me.” 
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“Tt certainly was very naive and unpre- 
meditated,” said the other. 

Frequently after that the match-boy used 
to see his friend of the “ ’arf-crown ” passing 
to and fro in a cab, or going in or out of one 
of the brilliantly lighted clubs for which 
Pall Mall is noted. Once or twice he had 
the good fortune to sell him a box of matches ; 
but whether he did so or not, the gentleman 
never saw him without instantly recognising 
him and giving him a friendly nod and a 
smile. Thus the little gutter-snipe came to 
set him down in the books of his memory as 
one of his regular customers, good for a 
shilling or two in the course of a month ; 
and though this did not mean much, even as a 
match-boy’s expenses go, yet he felt that his 
fortunes were looking up, because he counted 
one friend the more, and that friend a “swell.” 

Nevertheless fortune went but  sorrily 
with the little waif. Winter set in with 
unusual severity, and, scantily clad and 
poorly nourished as he was, it is little to be 
wondered at that, towards the middle of 
December, he disappeared from his usual 
haunt, and his friend of the pleasant 
countenance, wanting a box of vestas, sought 
for “ Matches” in vain. 

For some days before Christmas snow 
had been falling heavily, and on the eve of 
that gracious festival it lay in many places a 
foot deep, though not in Pall Mall and the 
adjacent streets ; albeit, the near-lying park 
was almost as white as a newly-spread table- 
cloth. Many people—those especially with 
warm lodgings and plenty to eat and to 
wear—were congratulating themselves on the 
old-fashioned Yuletide. The poorer sort, 
however, felt very little of this enthusiasm 
for the “old fashion ” in Christmases, and 
at the best would have been satisfied to take 
the glory of them on trust. 

About nine o’clock in the evening of that 
day a light brougham drove up rapidly from 
St. James's Park and stopped at a side door 
of Marlborough House. 

A gentleman thickly muffled up in a fur 
coat alighted and was about to enter when 
his attention was arrested by something 
lying in an angle formed by a projection of 
the wall. He bade the powdered footman 
who had opened the door to see what it was. 
He did so, and reported that it was a boy 
asleep. “A ragged little fellow with a sack 
round him, sir—looks like a beggar-boy,”’ he 
added. 

The gentleman stepped nearer, looked into 
the face of the child (for he was little more), 
and recognised his friend Matches. 


At the same moment the boy, disturbed by 
having his rude covering touched, opened a 
pair of large blue eyes and recognised his 
pleasant-faced customer, “’Arf-a-crown,” as 
he used to call him, and a faint smile 
irradiated his pinched features. 

“Why, Matches!” exclaimed the gentle- 
man. “ What are you doing here? Asleep 
in the snow? You'll get your death of 
cold.” 

“Couldn’t ‘elp it, sir—dead broke!” 
replied the boy. 

“Help him up,” commanded “’Arf-a- 
crown” to the powdered serving-man, and. 
the lackey put his hand gingerly under the 
little fellow’s arm and assisted him to rise. 
3ut he was scarcely on his feet ere he reeled 
and would have fallen had not the gentle- 
man caught him in his arms. 

“Why, my poor boy, you ought not to be 
out a night like this— you are ill,” he said 
tenderly. 

“Don’t feel up to much—that’s true. 
But [ll soon get—I'll soon get ‘4 

The poor little waif did not finish his. 
sentence, and it was only too evident that. 
his thoughts were slightly wandering. 

Just at this juncture a_ policeman 
approached, and the gentleman said to- 
him— 

“Constable, this little fellow is quite ill. 
Just jump into the carriage and take him to- 
the hospital. Ask them to give him their 
best attention, and to spare in nothing to 
make him well.” 

The stalwart P.C. lifted the boy in his. 
arms and was about to enter the brougham 
with him when Matches seized hold of the 
handle of the door and exclaimed feebly— 

‘Leave me alone, you! I’ve done nothink.. 
Leave me alone!” 

“* Tt’s all right, my lad,” said the constable- 
reassuringly as he disengaged the boy’s hand 
and placed him gently in one corner of the: 
carriage and took his seat beside him. 

The gentleman closed the door after them,. 
bidding the constable as he did so, “ Bring 
me word back when you see him all right, 
Giles.” 

Giles P.C. touched his hat respectfully, and 
was about to reply when the boy cried out— 

“You're a nice gen leman, you are, to- 
turn on a feller and give ‘im in charge—for 
nothink too. Garn, ye cheat! You're not 
wuth ’arf-a-crown— you're on’y wuth a. 
farden |” 

“Don’t you be foolish an’ say foolish 
things, my lad,” said the P.C., pulling up 
the glass as the carriage rolled away. 
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‘** Why, Matches!’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘ What are you doing here?’ 
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“Well, wot’s he give me in charge for— 
just ‘cos I goes asleep agen ‘is ’ouse ?” 
This was said with his mouth full, as they 
say in the North. 

“He hasn’t given you in charge. You 
are only going to the hospital because you 
are sick,” replied the P.C. 

“JT ain’t sick, an’ I won't go to no 
hospital !” 

“Well, if you’re not sick they'll soon find 
it out, and send you to the right-about. 
But anybody else’d rather be sick and go to 
th’ hospital than stay away—if a prince 
sent ’em.” 

“Prince be blowed! No kid!” cried 
Matches impatiently. But having thus given 
vent to his feelings his head fell upon the 
constable’s shoulder, and he knew no more 
until he found himself in a clean hospital 
bed with a kindly-faced Sister bending over 
him. 

The poor little fellow was pronounced to 
be in a high fever, but what his illness 
might turn to could not yet be decided. He 
rambled a good deal in his talk, and seemed 
one while to think that he was in the 
lock-up, then that he was going to his 
lodging without any money, and that there 
would be no Christmas dinner for the “ old 
woman.” Who the “old woman” was and 
where she lived, however, could not be 
gathered. 

When P.C. Giles reported these things to 
the Prince he was asked to find out if 
possible with whom the boy lodged, and all 
that he could about his belongings. 

The result of his inquiries was that the 
“old woman,” or Mother Garnet, as she was 
more commonly called in the court near 
Leicester Square where she lived, had a 
Christinas dinner, the like whereof she had 
not tasted for many a day, if indeed ever in 
her whole life. Whence the good things 
‘ame—for the meal did not constitute the 
half of them—-Mother Garnet could not 
make out, although-she understood well 
enough that her good fortune all came about 
through the boy-sharer of her garret lodg- 
ings, who rejoiced in the patronymic Bulger, 
to which was added the baptismal name 
Phil. 

From her it was learned that Phil Bulger 
was an orphan, not London born, with no 
known relations; that he was, as gutter- 
snipes go, a very good specimen of the 
species ; that he had tried several callings by 
way of earning a livelihood, the selling of 
evening papers among the number, but that 
he preferred matches. But during the late 


severe weather his luck had been against- 
him—*“ partly,” said Mother Garnet, “’cos. 
*is clos was so bad that he caught a terrible 
cold, and couldn’t stay out, an’ so ‘ad 
oftens t’ go a hul day “thout food.” 

The result of this scanty clothing and 
poor feeding was an attack of pneumonia, 
which brought him so low that little hope 
was entertained of his recovery. 

While in this condition, when the thread 
of life was so frail that it might snap at any 
moment, the kindly Sister who had charge of 
his ward deemed it well to speak to him 
touching his spiritual welfare. His replies to 
her questions thereupon were not all that 
could be desired ; but when she put it to him 
whether he knew the difference betwixt right 
and wrong, he answered that he knew that 
it was wrong “to throw stuns at a hoss an’ 
t’ call a gen’leman bad names.” 

“And have yon done either of those 
things ?” asked the Sister. 

The reply came out after a pause in these 
words— 

“Yus; I ca’d th’ gen’leman as sent me 
ere a cheat—’im as guv me ‘arf-a-crown 
and ollers smiled when he seed me.” 

“That was naughty,” said the Sister. 
“But perhaps you did not know exactly 
what you were saying ?” 

“Yus, I did. But I wish’t I ’adn’t said 
it. °E’d think mea bloomin’ cad. Wish’t I 
could see im.” 

““ Well, perhaps he may be calling.” 

“Soon ?” 

* T hope so.” 

After a pause Matches murmured, half 
to himself, “The p’liceman says he’s a 
prince.” 

The Sister was about to reply when the 
door was opened, and the house-surgeon 
bowed in a gentleman who, hat in hand, 
advanced to where the Sister was seated and 
bowed courteously to her. He then turned 
to the little patient in the bed, bending over 
him with a smile and a kindly word of in- 
quiry. .But the boy became very red in the 
face and hid his face with the bed-clothes. 

“Are you ashamed to see me, then?” 
queried the Prince. 

The Sister explained the lad’s feelings. 

“ That’s all right, Phil,” said the visitor. 
“T should have been a sneak if I had given 
you in charge for nothing. You only made 
a mistake, and we all do that at times.” 

“Yes,” returned Phil, “ ’twas a mistake ; 
but I oughter know’d better—when you'd 
guv me th’ ’arf-crown, as nobody else ever 
did. I said then as yer deserved to be a 
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prince. Th’ p’liceman says y’ are a prince. 
Are ye a real one ?” 

“ As real as they make them nowadays, I 
believe,” was the Prince’s reply. 

Matches gazed up into his face for a 
moment, and then said with a queer look 
and a faint smile— 

“T p’lieve y’ are, tho’ I did think th’ 
p liceman was kidding me.’ 

The Prince laughed at this sally, patted 
the little waif on the head, bade him be 
quick and get well, and so departed. 

Later in the day, after a longish sleep, 
the boy seemed much better, was inclined to 
talk, and asked the Sister if a prince was 
“nea’ly as big a swell as a committeeman ?” 
And when in wonderment she asked why, 
he replied, “’Cos when th’ committeemens 
comes “ere they never takes their ‘ats off, an’ 
th’ Prince did ’is.” 

This day was the turning-point in Phil’s 
illness. Hour by hour he grew better, and 
before the end of the week it was reported 
to his kindly benefactor that he was out of 
danger, though lamentably weak. 

So it came about that one dull, cheerless 
day in February, when it required all the 
care of the nurses and attendants to keep 
the thick air and the cold out of the wards, 
Phil was progressing so favourably that he 
had been allowed to sit up, propped by 
pillows, in order that he might turn over the 
leaves of a book profusely illustrated with 
pictures. It had some such title as “ British 
Heroes,’ and the engravings represented 
either the doings of those heroes or the 
heroes themselves. Phil could read fairly 
well, and he had already spent some pleasant 
hours over the book, and was deeply immersed 
in it when he was suddenly aware of someone 
stopping by his bedside. He looked up and 
beheld the Prince, the Sister, and the doctor. 
The Prince looked down upon him with a 
kindly smile and said— 

“Well, Phil, and how are you ?” 

“ Ever so much better, thank you, sir,” 
was Phil’s response. “I'll be able t’ go to 
business agen soon.” 

“ Do you think of going back to the match 
business, then ? ” asked the Prince. 

“Perhaps he would prefer to sell evening 
papers ?” put in the doctor. 

* No, sir,” said Phil; “ I’ve thought o’ that. 
~But ye see I’ve got a connection in the 
matches which it ’d be a sin to throw away. 
Besides, the gents ’ud miss me. So I think 
I'll have t’ go back to th’ matches.” 

“Is there nothing you would like better 
than that—nothing at all? ” asked the Prince. 


“ Yus, there’s one thing, and on’y one, as 
I'd like better ’n being a match- -boy,” replied 
the waif. 

“ And what is that ?” asked the Prince. 

“A hadmiral,” returned Phil, with em- 
phasis. 

“ An admiral ?” 

“Yus! Wait a bit, Prince, and I’ll show 
you. Wait a bit,” he continued, turning 
over the pages of the book of heroes. 

The Prince smiled and watched the lad 
with the greatest interest while his thin 
white fingers eagerly turned over the pages 
of the book to find what he wanted. 

At length Phil turned up the picture he 
sought. lt represented one of the old style 
of battleships, with an officer standing on the 
quarterdeck, telescope in hand, sword by 
side, and his breast resplendent with stars 
and orders. 

“'That’s it!” cried Phil excitedly, “that’s 
it !”—clapping his hand on the page. “A 
hadmiral! That’s wot I’d like to be if I 
ain’t a match-boy.” 

The Prince smiled at the lad’s enthusiasm. 
He scanned the page, and then said— 

“But an admiral has to fight for his 
country, you know, and sometimes he gets 
killed.” 

“So does match lads,” returned Phil. 
“T seed one run over by a ’bus and killed 
dead not long sin’. I’d sooner be killed 
fighting than like that.” 

“Well,” said the Prince, noting the lad’s 
brightening eye and heightened ‘colour, “it 
is better to die so, seeing that we all have to 
die sometime. But if we put you in the way 
of becoming an admiral—-for no one can be 
an admiral until he’s a full-grown man— 
would you work hard and be a good 
boy ?” 

““Wouldn’t I just!” exclaimed Phil with 
fervour. 

“ But you'd have to work very hard and be 
very very good,” put in the doctor. 

This caused the boy to look extremely 
serious. But after a minute’s consideration 
he said, looking wistfully into the Prince’s 
face, “ Per’aps I couldn't be good enough, 
tho’ if yu’d try me a little while I'd do my 
best so ’s yer could see.” 

The Prince turned his look away for a 
moment to hide a moistened eye, then 


rising and patting the boy’s head he 
said— 
“Well, Phil, we will try you. So be quick 


and get strong.” 
A moment more and the Prince was gone, 
and the little gutterling lay in the joyous 
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trance of one who has at length found his 
vocation. 

It need hardly be said that the Prince 
kept his promise. In a few weeks’ time 


Matches found himself at school under 
the care of a man of infinite tact and 
patience. At first Phil’s progress was slow, 


and his master had many doubts about his 
ultimate success, but long ere the first year 
of his schooling was completed all question 
as to his capacity to take an education was 
at an end, and indeed after that his pro- 
gress was extremely rapid, so much so that 
at the age of sixteen he was deemed qualified 
for transference to a man-of-war as a mid- 
shipman. Thus was he placed on the first 
rung of the ladder by which he could mount 
—if the stuff were in him—to the goal of 
his ambition, the quarterdeck of a flag- 
ship. 


On the day when Phil—now a well-grown 
youth—joined his first ship he was taken to 
Marlborough House to say farewell to his 
royal patron and benefactor. He was there 
presented to the Princess of Wales, and many 
kindly and encouraging words were said to 
him; but the thing that touched him the 
most was when the Prince lifted a little glass 
shade on a whatnot and showed him cn 
empty matchbox. 

“That, Phil,” said he, “is the matchbox 
I bought from you the first time we met in 
Pall Mall. I keep it as a memento of the 
occasion, and shall continue to keep it so 
long as you prove worthy.” 

“With God’s help, sir,” said Phil in a 
faltering voice, “you shall keep it there 
always.” 

This happened some years ago, and the 
matchbox still remains under the glass shade. 
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MINIATURE RAILWAY 


IN DERBYSHIRE. 


By Haroup F. PIrer.* 
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=y|OBBIES, however eccentric they 

ij may be, are amongst the 
commonest traits in our 
national character. But per- 
haps one of the most singular 
is the peculiar relaxation of 
Mr. A. Percival Heywood, an engineer 
known in railway circles throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom. 

At Duffield—which is a pleasant village 
some four miles from Derby, and almost 
within earshot of the hum of the busy 
works of one of the largest railways in the 
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railways abroad, which, under suitable 
conditions, have proved valuable object 
lessons. 


Convinced of the eventual recognition of 
the utility of small lines, Mr. Heywood 
took some pains to become acquainted 
with what had been already achieved in 
this direction. The result was that, ex- 
cepting the Festiniog Railway, he found 
generally that both road and rolling stock 
were constructed as mere toy imitations of 
those of the standard gauge, showing a 
grievous want of apprehension of the totally 
different conditions 
to be satisfied. 

To endeavour to 
solve the various 
problems involved 
in the successful 
design of engines, 
carriages and road- 
way of narrow gauge 
was therefore the 
main object of his 
line. His chief ends 
in view were :— 

(1) The applica- 
tion of such lines 
to agricultural and 
commercial pur- 
poses, and 

(2) To the re- 
quirements of mili- 
tary transport in 
countries devoid of 











MR. HEYWOOD AND HIS MODEL 


country — he owns a miniature railway 
which, though confined to the grounds 
surrounding his residence, is complete in 
every detail. It actually demonstrates 
in its tiny system how to successfully 
triumph over numerous difficult engineering 
problems. 

It was in 1874 that Mr. Heywood con- 
ceived the idea of constructing his miniature 
railway ; and although then it was regarded 
in no other light than that of a toy, popular 
opinion of recent years has changed with 
the rapidly increasing popularity of toy 

* Tllustrated from photographs by Richard Keene, 
Limited, Derby. 


LOCOMOTIVE, 


roads ; also 

(3) To learn 
something more de- 
finite about adhesion and friction on light 
railways. 

A 15-inch gauge was decided upon as the 
smallest width possessing the necessary 
stability for practical use, and the con- 
struction of the railway was at once pro- 
ceeded with. Various additions were made 
up to 1881, when the length laid amounted 
to about a mile, inclusive of sidings. Since 
the latter date there has been no material 
extension, but the permanent way and _ its 
accessories have been, and are being, con- 
tinvally improved. 

The line runs from the farm and work- 
shops up a gradient varying from 1 in 
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10 to 1 in 12, and about a quarter of a mile 
long, to a level 80 feet above, where an 
experimental course has been laid out in 
the shape of a figure 8, so as to admit. of 
continuous runs. This part, somewhat more 
than half a mile in length, has a level 
stretch of a quarter of a mile, the remainder 
consisting of gradients, of which 1 in 25 
is the most severe. 

The permanent way was at first laid with 
14-lb. rails, without fish-plates, spiked to 
elm or Spanish chestnut sleepers felled and 
sawn on the premises. But although the 
maximum load did not exceed 10 ecwt. per 
axle, and the work had been well done, the 
rvad was not equal to the weight and 
required incessant attention. The line was 
accordingly re-laid with much larger sleepers, 
the rails being fitted with fish-plates. The 
last-named improvement, combined with the 
larger area of sleepers, more than doubled 
the original carrying power of the rails ; but 
after six years it became necessary to put 
down fresh sleepers, and seeing that the 
rails remained perfectly good, Mr. Heywood 
determined to try a light cast-iron sleeper 
with the same bearing area. 

This was not accomplished without ¢ 
great deal of trouble, but at length : 
thoroughly satisfactory one was perfected in 
which the rail could be held in its place by 
means of a curved steel key that could not 
work out. The greater part of the line is 
now laid with cast-iron sleepers, and 
although they have stood the test of fifteen 
years’ wear, and been subjected to constarit 
running, not a solitary one has been damaged 
neither has a single key fallen out. 

The line is properly equipped throughout 
with interlocked signals and points, while 
there are three tunnels, two bridges, and a 
viaduct 90 feet in length and 20 feet high. 
The latter, a most interesting structure, is 
entirely of pitch pine and has stood for sixteen 
years without repair. It is built of trestles 
so designed that each member is a 
multiple of the height. The roadway is 
carried on four timbers 11 inches deep and 
3 inches wide, bolted together in pairs, one 
pair under each rail, the two being kept 
parallel by means of stretchers. In each 
pair the timbers break joint with one 
another on alternate trestles, the latter being 
15 feet apart and each timber 30 feet long. 
The cost of this was equal to £1 per yard, 
though the details were arranged to require 
but little skilled labour, the connections 
being made chiefly with bolts. Our illus- 
tration of the viaduct is a particularly good 
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one, and bears testimony to its simplicity of 
construction, though capable of bearing a 
considerable tonnage. ; 
The cost of making such a line as this 
would be, with iron sleepers, at the rate of 


A VIADUCT. 


£875 per mile of 2000 yards, the extra 
margin being for sidings, although it would 
be impossible to give any definite estimate 
for the earthwork, bridges, culverts, etc., but 
with a surface line these might be computed 
at from 8s, to 5s. a yard, or equal to from 
£300 to £500 per mile. 

Having now dealt with the construction of 
the line let us turn for a moment to the 
rolling stock which was designed to run upon 
it. In this, as in the laying of the roadway, 
the greatest care was observed, and every 
consideration, scientific and _ utilitarian, 
thoroughly weighed. The first locomotive 
was put upon the line in 1875, and was 
built by Mr. Heywood in his own shops. 
The engine was constructed, not so much 
as a model of what a small locomotive 
should be, as to provide the requisite motive 
2 Z 
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A SALOON CAR. 


power for the experiments he desired to 
carry out. 

The boiler was of the launch type, a cylin- 
drical shell with a cylindrical fire-box termi- 
nating in tubes. This pattern of boiler has 
been adhered to in the subsequent engines 
placed upon the line, and the constructor 
was indebted to some shunting engines on 
the London and North-Western Railway for 
the idea. The great merit of this boiler is 
that having no fire-box projecting below the 
barrel it enables the overhang of the frame 
beyond the wheel-base to be equalised at each 
end—a matter of the first importance in small 
tank engines. 

Mr. Heywood goes so far as to think that, 
without getting rid of a depending fire-box, 
no really satisfactory tank-engine can be 
constructed for a narrow - gauge railway 
unless idle wheels are introduced—a proceed- 
ing which he considers cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. The gradients which are almost 
invariably the concomitants of these small 
lines make it essential that the whole of 
the available weight should be utilised for 
adhesion. As time went on Mr. Heywood 
built more locomotives of different capa- 
bility. The whole of these were made on 
the premises, Mr. Heywood only having 
the occasional assistance of a fitter and a 
labourer. 

With regard to one engine, two years and 
a half were taken up in its completion, but 
reducing the time to hours the whole of his 
own labour was almost precisely equal to 
that worked in one year by an artisan, and 
that of his assistants to about half the 
amount. This includes the time occupied in 
moulding, for all the castings were made on 
the premises with the exception of the steel 
wheels. 

The cost of all material, the hours of 


labour and engine power, interest on tools, 
etc., were carefully booked, and it will be 
probably considered not far from a fair trade 
price if the cost of the engine is put down at 
about £400. Radiating gear was applied to 
the second engine constructed, and inasmuch 
as it worked so satisfactorily the principle 
was elabori.ted to apply it to an 8-wheeled 
locomotive, and with results equally satis- 
factory. 

With regard to the wagons and passenger 
cars, nothing was left undone to equip them 
in the most complete fashion. The wagons 
first put upon the line measured only 4 feet 
by 2 feet inside, but it soon was evident that 
a gauge of 15 inches could carry with safety 
a much larger vehicle. In fact it may be 
taken as a rule well within the limits of 
stability that the floor area of narrow gauge 
wagons should be four times the gauge in 
length and twice the gauge in width. 

In accordance with this rule a standard 
wagon, with measurements 5 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches inside, was adopted. This pattern 
was constructed to carry a maximum weight 
of 30 ewt., but practically the load placed 
upon them rarely exceeds 1 ton. In its con- 
struction wood was chiefly used, secured by 
bolts and protected by angle iron. The 
sides are framed together independently of 
the wagon itself, and thus a flat wagon can 
be converted into a box wagon by merely 
placing the frame upon it. In addition to 
numerous wagons, some of which are fitted 
with brakes, there are on the line seven 
bogie passenyer cars and a bogie van, in 
addition to a variety of miscellaneous stock, 
such as workmen’s car, screw and roller rail 
benders, dynamometer car, and various small 
trolleys. 

The dynamometer car was constructed to 
indicate the tractive effort of the engine, 
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together with the speed and the distance 
travelled. The passenger stock, which, to- 
gether with the wagons, was built upon the 
premises, includes four open cars, holding 
sixteen persons each, two abreast. These 
are 19 feet 6 mches long, and 3 feet 6 
inches wide, and are carried on two bogies 
of 1 foot 6 inch wheel-base, the total wheel- 
base being 16 feet 6 inches. A foot-break 
is fitted to one bogie on each car. ‘These 
cars weigh a-ton each, that is, 14 cwt. per 
passenger seat, so that reckoning sixteen 
persons to 1 ton the proportion of live to 
dead weight is as 4 to 5. 

To demonstrate the capabilities of even so 
small a gauge a closed car of the same dimen- 
sions was constructed, which has doors and 
windows of the usual kind, with most satis- 
factory results ; and as a farther test of the 
capacity of the gauge in question, a dining and 
sleeping car have been built with the same 
measurements as those previously described. 

A closed luggage van 15 feet in length 
concludes the list, and this is used for the 
conveyance of luncheons and refreshments 
for the large parties who are frequently 
shown over this wonderful little railway. 
All the wagons and cars are carried on 
chilled iron wheels, cast in Mr. Heywood’s 
own foundry. The axles are 2 inches in 
diameter, and on to these the wheel on one 
side is forced by hydraulic pressure, while 
the opposite wheel is allowed to run loose to 
lessen the curve friction. 

The bearings require oiling only at inter- 
vals of several weeks, and notwithstanding 
the fact that some of them have been in 





constant use more than eighteen years, there 
has been no case of heating or other failure. 
The construction of the line and a brief 
description of the rolling stock brings us 
now to the running. 

At short intervals on the journey stations 
have been erected to which names, such as 
“The Rough,” and “ Edge Hill,” have been 
bestowed, and when a run is being given 
stoppages are made and every detail con- 
nected with the travelling of trains on the 
great railways conscientiously regarded. 
Time is properly kept, the signals duly 
observed, and in fact the entire line is 
worked from end to end with the regularity 
and systematic care of a corporation boasting 
many millions of capital. 

Duffield Bank and its railway have wit- 
nessed many experiments of the highest 
value and importance, particularly in connec- 
tion with the field railway proposals of the 
army, and the principal officers of the Royal 
Engineers, accompanied by numerous military 
experts, conducted a series of interesting 
experiments with Mr. Heywood’s wonderful 
locomotives a few years ago. An engine in 
particular, constructed in 1877 to accom- 
modate itself to any required degree of 
curvature, attracted considerable attention, 
and it was severely tested by the Royal 
Engineers with a view to adopting the plan 
on the military railway at Chatham. They 
loaded it up steep inclines to its utmost 
capacity, stopping it with the steam brake 
almost dead when travelling at various 
speeds and over the most awkward places, 
and finally giving it a fifty mile run, with all 





A LUGGAGE TRAIN. 
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the load that could be got together, at an 
average speed of 7} miles an hour, stops being 
made for water fortwelveminutes ineach hour. 

This was followed shortly after with a 
continuous run, with a similar load, for an 
hour and thirty-five minutes—the extreme 
limit to which the water in the tanks would 
hold out. During the whole of these trials 
there was no heating or failure of any kind. 

But apart altogether from its value as a 
centre for railway experiment, the railway is 
such as to make its owner more than proud. 
Situated in grounds of the loveliest char- 
acter, and in a valley renowned through- 
out Great Britain for its natural beauty, 
the line traverses scenery of the most 
enchanting description. A gentle run past 
the lawn on to “The Rough,” with just a 
glance at the 
carefully ar- 
ranged and 
managed 
workshops, is 
an experience 
to be remem- 
bered. But 
there is again 
quite a dif- 
ferent aspect, 
and from this 
railway, per- 
fect as it is, 
can be found 
much — that 
would go to 
elucidate the 
vexed _ pro- 
blem of light 


railways as A STATION. 


applied solely 
to commercial enterprise. 

In these days of agricultural depression, 
when the farmers are crying out against the 
heavy rates of railway carriage, which, they 
allege, in a great measure prevents them 
from competing with foreign producers, there 
are many openings for lines of this kind. 
apable of connecting definite centres of 
trade. This mode of transport is largely in 
use abroad and in the Colonies, but a deeply- 
rooted prejudice has sadly militated against 
its adoption in this country, where, in not a 
few instances, it would enable the produce 
of outlying districts to be placed in the 
market at a reasonable price, and agricul- 
turists and others would, to some extent, be 
relieved from the disability of being under- 
sold by those whose advantage is merely that 
of an expeditious and inexpensive transport. 
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Statistics cannot be argued against, and 
figures are everywhere in evidence showing 
the vast superiority of light railways over 
animal haulage, both in point of expedition 
and economy, where produce or heavy traffic 
is desired to be conveyed from secluded 
rural districts to markets. The railway at 
Duffield Bank clearly demonstrates that profit 
could be derived from similar constructions 
intended merely for commercial uses. 

The chief condition of success is of course 
a sufficient traffic between two or more 
points, but this consideration would naturally 
be taken fully into account before laying the 
metals. Material of any kind can be as 
effectively delivered on shipboard by narrow 
gauge railway as by horses and carts, and 
with little wagons it is usually possible to get 
right uptothe 
point where 
the material 
lies, thus ob- 
viating the 
customary 
preliminary 
transference 
in barrows 
and carts. 

Another 
advantage 
which light 
railways have 
above those 
of the stand- 
ard gauge is 
their ability 
to get round 
curves, up 
difficult gra- 
dients, and 
through confined premises and streets where 
the wider lines would be inadmissible. 

The advantages of light railways for war 
purposes have “been widely discussed, but. it 
is sufficient to say that our neighbours on 
the Continent are much ahead of us in this 
matter, the subject having been allowed to 
drop in England since the Egyptian war. 
A railway similar to the one under notice is 
in course of construction at Eaton Hall, the 
Duke of Westminster’s noble Cheshire seat, 
and the valuable services of Mr. Heywood 
have been invoked for the purpose. Some 
startling novelties in its building may be 
confidently expected, and on its completion 
there is no reason to doubt but what the 
subject of light railways will receive a far 
greater share of popular attention than it has 
hitherto enjoyed, 
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A VISIT TO 
By 


MIST glooms, 
steeping the 
hills drearily 
in chill watery 
vapours, pass 
away in rolling 
undulations 
before the heat 
of the early 
morning sun, leaving the small rural town 
of Tring clear cut against a wooded back- 
ground. It is a sleepy nook of brilliant and 
varied foliage in a land of broad hilly pas- 
turage ; of glowing red-gabled houses stacked 
to the tree tops with piling chimneys; of 
timbered and red-tiled ivy-grown cottages ; 
of quaint pompous-named blind side alleys 
lined with tar-timbered shanties grouping 
prettily amid straying rose and sunflower 
beds, : 

Closer acquaintance with the main streets 
bring to light smart spick-and-span shops 
and fine houses, which give the older parts of 
the town a very shamefaced appearance ; it is 
as though the hand of wealth had been laid 
upon the place and steadied it in its degener- 
ation. And of a verity it is so, for walking 
through a crowd of street-stalls, and a con- 
stantly moving mass of humanity and cattle 
on the market day, we light upon the great 
wrought-iron gates of Tring Park, towering 
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almost to the height of the side offices, from 
which the gates are opened automatically, 
on to a winding avenue of aged elm and 
chestnut. 

Beyond, the gardens and orchards—mag- 
nificent in resplendent wealth of  posy, 
and replete with gorgeous carnation 
bloom endless in tint of every variety of 
colour-matching—are sweet with ineffable 
delicacies wafted insidiously from the wealth 
of ripening fruit, while the air resounds with 
the contented pipe and chatter of many 
lusty throats to the sibilant accompaniment 
of swarming bumble-bees. 

Near at hand the hewn hedges have been 
trimmed into fantastic shapes and enclose a 
tennis court and an old Dutch garden glow- 
ing ablaze with deep scarlet begonia bloom. 
From here is obtained a good view of Tring 
Museum, prettily embedded in a mass of 
protecting foliage. 

Bearing round the stables, the doors of 
which are covered with racing plates, in- 
scribed with the names of many well- 
remembered racehorses, the road leads direct 
to the park itself, a fine, compact and well 
wooded demesne, with here and there clusters 
of young and fragile trees, protected from 
the importunate depredations of many herds 
by iron and wooden rails. 

A short walk over the grass will flush a 
whole rook community from their busy 
searchings, and send many a pheasant brood 
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scudding away in affright. A glance 
around will show you a muscular chestnut 
colt hard at work on the lungeing rein, 
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obstinately scattering the tan, and before 
you dream that your presence is discovered 
a large herd of fallow deer race down the 
hillsides from cover, followed by a number 
of kangaroos and rheas. An instant later a 
stampede among some fifty young shire 
horses brings them helter-skelter along the 
springy sward, stamping furiously and snort- 
ing in a delirium of excitement. They 
rush by with tossing manes and whisking 
tails, breaking the stillness with clinking 
hoof and much muffled pounding of the 
turf. 

By the time they have run themselves 
to a standsti!l a couple of collies and an 
Esquimaux dog (who served an appren- 
ticeship in civilisation at the Zoo), kick P 
up a temporary rumpus among the cattle 
for the sheer love of a bark, then gambol 
in exuberance of high spirits where a flock 
lies cornered by the park palings. 

Down in the valley, straying along towards 
a stile on the opposite rising ground, you 
may almost touch the friendly ostrich, and 
even the emus will hesitate before they 
describe an ever-widening circle around one, 
making the while a curious booming noise 
that sounds most uncanny. Following a 
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steep path high into the woodlands, for 
resting-place, there stands an obelisk erected 
in memory of the famed Nell Gwynne, its 
dirty, weather-worn stone base scored all 
over by the industry of the indefatigable 
tripper. Higher still along the well-kept 
path you can peep down through a glut of 
sunny beech bowers into a veritable valley 
of loveliness ; there are the tiny flags of the 
golf links straying over stretch upon stretch 
of lawn-like grass lands, speckled with the 
strangely incongruous denizens of other 
climes. An occasional group of oak or 
chestnut, attracting a flight of swallows 
scouring their shadows through, breaks the 
ground up with luscious gleams of sun-lit 
foliage. 

Tring House itself, built in the reign of 
Charles II, lies nestled in the opposite hill- 
side, its fine Italian front shining piercingly 
white against an interlacing of red brick, 
prim, stately and grand. 

The quaint stories of the animals told in 
the village inns were food for reflection on 
the walk down to the museum. It was 
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easily understood that when a primitive old 
soul met an escaped kangaroo on the road 
one moonlight night, and the errant one 
stood on his tail with his hind legs in the 
air, that the old dame should have some 
warrant for her belief that he smelt strongly 
of sulphur; one could well realise also that 
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all the well-meant attempts to civilise 
the treacherous cassowary, who likes to 


knock everything human down, and gener- 
ally tread it out of gear, only ended—well, 
to put it shortly, in the whole tribe of 
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A BURCHELL’S ZEBRA IN HARNESS. 


cassowaries being very incontinently locked 
up and branded as dangerous. 

As a road is struck at the bottom of the 
hill the Hon. Walter Rothschild himself 
drives by with the celebrated team of four 
zebras. It is a beautiful sight, the animals 
look so compact and work grandly together, 
their arched necks and proudly carried heads 
setting them off to perfection. 

Past the house, which improves on nearer 
acquaintance, and once again under the 
spreading chestnuts, the road leads by a 
row of Queen Anne cottages, quaintly covered 
with ivies, to the museum and its offices. The 
latter is a fine pile, standing out like the wing 
of some moated grange covered with clematis. 

Unknown to the outside world, the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, the eldest son and heir of 
Lord Rothschild, to whom Tring House and 
estate belongs, has lived as a naturalist among 
animals from childhood, the hobby growing 
with time until a very serious effort became 
necessary to establish his work on a more 
solidly scientific basis ; entomology and orni- 
thology were but the stepping-stones to other 
branches of natural history, the mammalia 
followed as a natural consequence in due 
course, then came the difficulty. 

Butterflies and insects could be stored by 
the 100,000, and birds’ skin can be packed 
away very comfortably in drawers, but an 
elephant or a rhinoceros requires room. 
Hence the necessity for some special method 
of preserving large game becamevery pressing, 
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and it was determined by the Hon. W. Roths- 
child to erect a building which would be at 
once a convenient centre for country natu- 
ralists, an interesting museum to the public 
at large, and at the same time justify his 
own earnest endeavours to realise a very 
practical ideal. 

The news flew like wildfire, and within a 
comparatively short period the present build- 
ing was erected. Many specimens were added 
to the original collection, rarities turning up 
from all parts of the world. The aid of a 
skilled body of workers and scientific curators 
was called in, the latter being Dr. Ernst 
Hartert the chief, and Dr. Jordan his col- 
league, both savants of a wide range of know- 
ledge, whose work has led them the world over. 

Thus the museum has been made a fitting 
monument to the scholarly refinement and 
work of the Hon. Walter Rothschild, of 
whom it might well be said that the student 
is master of the man in a generous spirit of 
kindliness to all humanity. He himself 
expresses the whole groundwork of his scien- 
tific research very tersely— 

“It is the careful study of the varying 
differences of many specimens of one species 
of animal life that alone can establish, prove, 
and make permanent the definition of a 
species.” If there is one thing more than 
another to single out in proof of the difficulty 
surrounding this task, it is in the singular 
and vexing question of albinism. That this 
matter forms a rather important section of 
the museum work is evidenced by the fact 
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THE MUSEUM: EXTERIOR. 
that there are specimens galore subject to 
this curious freak of nature on view. In this 
connection it were better again to quote the 
words of the genial naturalist— 
“The cause of the absence of pigment is 
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full of perplexities ; for example, when birds 
are confined within a certain area, albinism is 
more frequent, as in the case of New Zealand, 
where the fauna is becoming more scarce at 
the same time that albinism is very prevalent. 
You can always too depend on many freaks 
of colour among game birds, with a seem- 
ingly consequent tendency to the pure white. 
Then again, I have watched a pair of swallows ; 
with becoming regularity for five years, every 
season they have produced a couple of pure 
white birds, the remainder of the nestlings 
being normal. Thus you see the diffi- 
culties in the way of a logical ex- 
planation of the phenomenon are such 
that time and a careful observance of 
facts by naturalists in all parts of the 
world alone can settle the difficulty.” 

Pleasantly reminiscent also are his 
few words concerning zebras. ‘“ Most 
of the zebras we have in this country are 
animals who have lived in travelling men- 
ageries, whose tempers and dispositions have 
been utterly ruined through a gross ignorance 
of their temperaments. They are mostly 
treated as though they have already been 
broken in to harness, and are thoroughly 
stupid, irredeemably vicious and bad. If 
you can import the animal before he is spoilt 
a little care and patience will be fruitful of 
the best consequences, and the zebra will be 
as true, as staunch, and as intelligent as any 
horse.” 

The zebras are not made pets of. As a 
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matter of fact the only pet at Tring is a 
giant tortoise, who is known to be a cente- 
narian twice over, weighing 300 pounds. 
He lives on the petals of flowers and tasty 
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foods, and, contrary to his species, he keeps 
awake the winter through. 

The museum is a formal oblong building, 
with a gallery running round its four sides. 
The body of the hall is occupied from end to 
to end by large cases, and is lighted through- 
out with electric light. On the tops of the 
cases on a level with the gallery some of the 
larger specimens find a resting place. Inthe 
entrance hall from the public street an eagle 
owl hangs with spreading wings, his eyes lit 
up with miniature incandescent lights. 

Flanking the staircase there are to be seen 
the young of many birds, fossil remains, and 
a pedestal under glass 
crowded with humming 
birds ; over the doors and 
windows hang moose and 
buffalo heads. Lining the 
gallery walls the cases to 
the right start with fine 
specimens of quaint corals, 
rareties in the way of 
sponges, odd-looking star- 
fish, many beautiful varieties 
of shells, and life-like speci- 
mens of octopus. 

The queerest of queer- 
looking fish from the new 
and old world seas gasp at 
ach other in solid phalanx 
of wonder. Many of the 
balloon fish-tribe and the 
parrot fish are only removed 
from sheer ugliness by the 
presence of the still less 
fetching hedgehog _ fish, 
covered with spines of 
aggressive spikyness, and a 
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crowd of others, of whom to dream would 
make enlarged sea-serpent stories. 

Not alone are they however. There is the 
lanky slip of a thing with zebra marking, the 
gaunt angler or devil-fish, with mouth and 
teeth enough to warrant any amount of bad 
character ; our old friend John Dory, decked 
in his very best style ; a spoon-billed sturgeon 
with sneer enough on his huge mouth to jibe 
even in death at the miniature shovel-headed 
sturgeon which wags its tail in front of the 
monster's spoon-billed nose ; and a hammer- 
headed shark lying stupidly side by side of 
the gallant toper of French extraction, whose 





mouth is wide stretched in vain for the “ sma’ 
wee drappie.” 

The dog fish are a collection of them- 
selves, from his leopard-spotted highness to 
the grim smooth hound of goodly propor- 
tions; while the monk-fish with wing-shaped 
fins is deservedly and appropriately skied 
above the vulgar crowd of the shark-like 
enormities below, although the irony of 
circumstances has given the carpet shark the 
upper story in an adjoining case of skate and 
stinging ray. 

A profusion of snakes—which, by-the-bye, 
always lose their ghostly lustrous colours 
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with death, and partake of shading depths of 
brown—follow on the fish. Their transition 
through the lizard species lighting upon our 
chum of the fable, the chameleon, 
who blusheth not nor changeth 
hue in these hard times of museum 
preservation. Of 
a certainty he is 
a dirty yellow 
under his coat 
of shining 
varnish, and, 
traveller or no 
traveller, he will 
go down to pos- 
terity yellow. 
Monitors, 





crocodiles and 
alligators take SAIGA ANTELOPE. 
their turn to- 


gether with various weighty turtle and tor- 
toise, set up in all the glory of shell and 
skeleton, and bring us upon the stuffed head 
of a giant African elephant, with enormous 
tusks some 9 feet in length, and 10 inches 
in diameter, placed over the gallery door- 
way. He must, in a state of nature, have 
considerably topped the monster “ Jumbo.” 
In the centre of the hall, and on a level 
with the balcony, is Burchell’s or the square- 
mouthed white rhinoceros ; his habitat is the 
plains east of Mashonaland. This big brute 
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shows but faint trace of that curious 
fleshy tint which gave to him his 
characteristic popular cognomen ; in 
fact to look at casually he is as dead 
a black as is the head of the common 
rhinoceros lying by his side by way 
of contrast, otherwise he is quite 
distinctive. He stands higher on 
the leg than most of the species, 
possesses humped-up shoulders, a head 
the shape of an oblong box capped 
by ears of an abnormal length, and 
a mouth lined with indentations 
which give to the face a wickedly 
savage appearance. 

An albino ostrich near by seems 
on the point of giving him a wide 
berth, to the evident astonishment of 
a Virginian albino deer and a goat 
antelope, but Chapman’s zebra, the 
animal as we know him; Burchell’s 
zebra, simply striped but with a curly 
coat ; and a Grevy’s zebra, a rare 
beast of very fine and narrow mark- 
ings traced with extraordinary regu- 
larity all over the body—‘done as 
good as painting,” to quote a yokel— 
have more the dignity of disin- 
terestedness. 

The cantankerous giraffe, who would 
insist upon dying in the Zoo at an 
inconvenient moment, is here too 
rearing his lordly head some 15 feet 
high among the hanging sharks and 
whales. He is nothing of the beauty 
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he was in his younger days, indeed 
the head of another giraffe by his 
side implies that he is not of much account 
except as a specimen. 

One of the treasures that are sometimes 
thrown up on the English coast is here too 
in the shape of a huge gray seal some 
7 feet long. Glancing above at the sharks 
swinging from the roof by chains, one is 
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struck by the extraordinary similarity to the 
human expressions denoted in their heads. 
Some are open-mouthed, staring in astonished 
wonder, others are lined with an abnormal 
grin, others again, you will allow, are capable 
of a loud guffaw, so easily are the individu- 
alities of facial characteristics retained in 
death. 

A bulky Indian sawfish of unpar- 
donable length, extending across the 
greater part of the gallery, gives one 


strength in life, such as his com- 
panions, a giant crocodile and a 
monster sturgeon, could only hope to 
emulate in some small degree. Back- 
ing him is a grizzly walrus with tusks 
of a long lifetime’s growth, and in 
the centre of the building hangs a 
Sowerby’s whale, which looks like 
a gigantic tarred diving bird, with 
his strangely queer beak, his piggy 
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eyes and useful fins. A monster cast of an 
extinct. giant armadillo also attracts one, as 
likewise does the skeleton of a narwhal com- 
plete with a tusk 10 feet long. A second 
tusk hangs by his side, for the narwhal sheds 
one tusk when growing into his fighting 
age, the better to develop the other to 
advantage. In justifiable prominence are 
an extremely rare new species of antelope 
ycleped Penrice’s waterbuck ; the specimens 
are male and female, and have been carefully 
described in the museum archives by the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild himself. An 
Australian sea-lion finds a place here, such 
as one only reads of, and magnificently 
stuffed, in a resting position, a Sumatran 
rhinoceros looks quite at home. 

Most folks will remember the beautiful 
Malayan tapir, which went the way of all 
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flesh at the Zoo. He looks not a whit less 
interesting here under glass, although com- 
pletely overshadowed by a huge cast of an 
antediluvian sloth. 

A word for the neat insect cases and 
butterfly drawers placed round the balcony 
railing, and one is attracted to a hornet’s 
nest by the door-post. The nest was taken 
from the rafters of a cottage at Watford and 
is luckily perfec:, it is made of paper, bark 
and leaves, which the hornet pounds together 
in a mash, just as a cow chews the cud. 

Entering the ground floor of the museum 
there is but one word to express the unity of 
arrangement. It is magnificent. Many of 
the collections are absolutely unique in their 
completeness, some are extremely rare, and 
all, without exception, are of the best that 
money can command. To the left of the 
doors powerful gorillas and orang-outangs 
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scowl savagely on the strangers. Poor 


“Sally,” the chimpanzee of Zoo fame, sits 
here on a bed of straw, trimmer and smarter 
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looking than she ever was in real life, 
contemplatively sucking a number of straws 
which she will never count again. For 
epitaph on her stand is inscribed simply this : 
“Koolo Kamba. Anthropopithecus calvus. 
Ogowe River (female),” but the outer world 
will still think well of her as Sally. 

The whole genus of the monkey tribe is 
well represented along the walls, the setting 
up being very happy and naturalistic, their 
lank legs, bodies and curling tails giving 
them en masse the appearance of being 
always on the move. 





A RARE WATERBUCK. 
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Queer are the fighting-looking aye-aye and 
the spectral lemur, who is small enough to 
reach back a couple of inches and touch his 
big toe. After all he is but one remove from 
the bat, in the 
museum at all 
events, for the 
bats are strung 
up just near and 
many rodents fol- 
low. After them 
commences that 
extraordinary col- 
lection of albinos, 
which are inter- 
spersed through- 
out the whole of 
the specimens, most of the animals and birds 
having the complementary albino by their 
side. Pine, martens, weasels, otters, minx, 
foxes and wolves, carry us a bit farther, in 
fact we are landed in front of the Madagascar 
River hog, an animal all but unknown, 
even to naturalists. 

One of the great central cases is furnished 
almost throughout by the members of the 
vat tribe, the top shelf alone being given 
over to strangers, of whom mention must 
note the all but extinct quagga. The 
lower shelves will introduce you to their 
majesties of the desert and jungle, such 
as inhabit our lion house at the Zoo. 
Mr. Wild Cat, of Scotland, the Pygmalion 
marbled cat, and an Indian desert cat, 
among 8 large congregation of the tribe, are 
best sinz!ed out for notice. A sporting case of 
rabbits, hares and other rodents crowd upon 
the eyes, whilst of the interminable deer 
tribes the recherche only are admitted, the 
same reason accounting for the presence of 
sundry fine wallabys and other mammals. 

The remaining half of the ground plan is 
devoted to birds, many of the co lection are 
such as might have been brought together 
by a sportsman rather than the naturalist. 
Partridge, grouse and quail number a goodly 
ease full. Run through the parrots and 
many other foreign birds, you will then be 
able to conceive the complexity of the work 
done; continue through the British small 
birds and you will realise that thousands of 
specimens find a final resting place on the 
shelves. 

Well might one emulate the open-eyed 
wonder depicted in the expression of the 
great eagle owl, and many of his lesser 
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brethren, as he stares upon the ostriches of 
puffed-out plumage, the emus and the many 
rich varieties of the apteryx, which lays an 


egg of such a size as to render it impossible 
to place it back into the skeleton of the bird. 
It is, by-the-bye, supposed to be laid in a 
semi-liquid state, and weighs a quarter as 
much as the whole bird. 

Talking of eggs brings to light the 
enormous eggs of Epyornis maximus, these 
eggs being dug up in Madagascar, with many 
bones of the same extinct monster. An 
Owen would build them up into a bird the 
height of an elephant. A pheasantry repre- 
sentative of the world, sea-birds without 
number, ducks, diving birds and swans 
without stint, marsh birds, from the heron 
to the coot, all have their place under glass. 
To single out the fine show of blackcocks for 
inquiry is to get the interesting fact ex- 
plained that not only blackcock hens, vut 
the females of all game birds occasionally 
change their plumage to that of the male, the 
change sometimes being brought about on the 
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hen bird being wounded. A casual glance 
shows a series of twelve Iceland falcons placed 
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in rotation of age to show the gradual change 
of plumage from the spotted browns of 
youth to the pure white bird of old age, who 
has shed nearly every trace of his youthful 
colours. Strangely enough one sees the only 
attempt at subject matter for a story in the 
grouping of a golden eagle fighting a fox, if 
we except a couple of quizzing ruffs. Noting 
the toucans, blessed in plenty, the pigeons 
in hordes, the antelope room with its weird 
crowd, there is little more to be said 
concerning the popular portion of the 
building. 

Tring Museum holds a great place in the 
estimation of naturalists for scientific work ; 
its classification is perfect and simple. Hidden 
away from the public gaze, it boasts possession 
of an excellent zoological library of some 
8000 volumes, without which any really 
scientific work would be all but impossible. 
The savant prefers to study from the skins of 
birds, consequently duplicates of all the birds 
in the museum are packed away, along with 
many thousand others, very carefully in tissue 
paper. Butterflies too swarm to the tune of 
300,000 in drawers and cabinets. When the 
public is turned out of the museum the 
effect is electrical if there is any work on 
hand. The drawers disgorge their contents, 
which are placed in long array on the floors, 
the pungent odour of preservative fills the 
air, you would almost imagine that the rag- 
tag and bobtail of the collection was bein» 
turned out to swell the dust heap, so un- 
inviting do they look ; but no, bird after bird 
is handled very tenderly, and compared with 
others, mental notes are made, discussions 
follow, reference is made to some musty 
tome, the argument becomes animated and 
discursive, nor is the floor cleared till some 
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particular point is decided to the satisfaction 
of all concerned ; then, in the shades of the 
blind-darkened hall, it seems as though the 
whole collection grinned mockingly from out 
of the dimness, and certainly a monkey, as 
one passes out of the door, blinks his eye 
with a decided wink. For logical outcome 
of the whole work, perhaps not the least 
important is the issue, for public circulation, 
of an extensively illustrated magazine titled 
Novitates Zoologuae: a Journal of Zoology. 
Such a magazine must be invaluable to the 
scientist when it is considered that the ground 
it covers is absolutely untouched and new. 
Inthe museum workshops the taxidermist 
is busy putting the finishing touches to a 
stoat, surrounded by a tribe of live parrots 
and a whole paraphernalia of odd, strange 
creatures awaiting the setting up to come. 
Beyond the workshops a covered door leads 
one to a long line of wired-in huts and cages 
where hibernates the live stock, kept ex- 
clusively for the study of their habits. Mr. 
Emu and his ruffian-looking brood—for it is . 
the male bird which sits on the eggs and is- 
responsible for the proper hatching and 
bringing up business—roam in a square patch 
of hurdled in grass. The cassowaries, Oudad 
horned sheep and silver pheasants occupy a’ 
wired-in run to themselves ; for neighbours 
they have a male rhea, which sits on the 
ground, a baby brood the while nestling 
among the feathers of his back as in a nest, 
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They crane their necks to 
the utmost on the advent of 
a stranger, the old gentle- 
man hissing with a sound 
not unlike the tuning of a 
bassoon. 

Another run contains two 
stately white cranes, who dig 
and trench the whole of the 
turf over and over with unre- 
mitting industry, using both 
beak and claws to clear the 
ground. Now a bustard, a 
talkative charmer, commands 
attention ; the civilising in- 
fluences of powder and lead 
—for he was once English 
game—have brought him to 
this life of preserve. Some 
Japanese specifer strut about 
proudly, looking not unlike 
our peacocks. The smaller 
fry of another run spend 
their time rummaging be- 
tween the legs of a grave 
stork ; others, and they are many, are occupied 
in the fulsome delight of a bath. Exquisite 
hybrids of the golden and Lady Amherst 
pheasant—flighty combinations of luscious 
pencilling—cackle to each other noisily. 





From a photo by] 





YOUNG CRANES AND SANDPIPERS. 


In another direction a bustling bevy of 
rat kangaroos are ever on the hop, and in ¢ 
dark corner a couple of porcupines with a 
history have to be conned over. Report says 


= 





(Gambier Bolton, F.Z.8. 
DWARF ZEBU BULL. 


these creatures were being photographed, and 
to get them within focus an attendant put 
his leg forward to move them, they imme- 
diately wheeled round as on a pivot, and 
enraged, shot eleven of their quills with great 
force at the place where the man’s 
leg had been a moment before. The 
whole of the quills penetrated the 
deal boarding of the hut a quarter 
of an inch. Modern naturalists, who 
scoff at what they consider to be a 
fable, might do worse than risk a 
leg or two under similar conditions, 
for a modest stake, say, of porcu- 
pine quills, loser to keep the lot. 
Finally, a full-grown dog - badger 
sneaks from shelter in the failing 
light, who, it must be remembered, 
has biting designs on big toes; 
taking this as an excuse to bolt. 
a hedgerow soon hides the last of 
the huts from view, the wind, with 
a touch of chillness in its breath, 
rustles the leaves overhead dreamily, the 
harvest moon rises lazily over the hills, 2 
few gleaners still linger in the fields, but 
night is falling and all is peace. 
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A PRIVATE 


ARRANGEMENT. 


By Guy Bootnpsy.* 


Illustrated by Samunn. Rem, R.S8.W. 


True love is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease ; 
And true love has an eye for a dinner, 
And starves beneath shady trees. 
His wing is the fan of a lady, 
His foot’s an invisible thing, 
And his arrow is tipped with a jewel, 
And shot from a silver string. 

Love in a Cottage. 
) CERTAIN amount of wealth 
is absolutely necessary for 
every amusement in this 
world, from pitch and toss 
to the game of life. ‘In der 
Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst 
der Meister” is ali very pretty and nice as 
far as art is concerned, but when it is 








” 





to the Colonies. First, those who come out 
to make money; then those who hope to 
marry it ; and lastly, those who wilfully desire 
to misuse it. Horace Tufnell Aikenhead 
was of the second class. 

His people bestirring themselves secured 
for him the post of private secretary to a 
highly popular governor, and before he left 
Yorkshire they pointed out how imperatively 
necessary it was that he should marry money, 
and plenty of it. 

Apart from his state duties, the private 
secretary is an all-important personage in 
the vice-regal household, for not only is 
he the medium between the public and the 





‘* Ate her cake and drank her tea in a fairyland of enchantment.” 


applied to the gratification of expensive 
tastes, on an income of five hundred per 
annum, it loses a good deal of its originality. 
That is why so many men leave England for 
Australia. 

There are three classes who find their way 


* Copyright, 1895, by Guy Boothby. 
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presence, but more important still, in his 
charge are all the invitation lists, and he 
alone can read the cabalistic signs that bar 
out certain families. 

His private self is seldom apparent to the 
outside world as, from nine o’clock to five, 
he lives behind an orderly up a long passage, 
and after that time he loses his identity 
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altogether in the pale-blue facings of his 
uniform. Because he recognises in himself 
the pivot on which the administration of the 
executive revolves men usually say that he 
is eaten up with side. But then the lay 
mind cannot be expected to understand the 
mental strain consequent upon continually 
inventing colonial despatches. 

The Governor's wife had promised Mrs. 
Aikenhead to do all she could for her 
son. It was a foolish promise to make, 
for many reasons, but when she gave it 
the novelty of her position was still fresh 
upon her. 

Aikenhead was a very good fellow in his 
way, but he had read far too much poetry 
to be safely trusted alone with women. 
Moreover, he had an idea that he was com- 
petent to choose a wife for himself, which 
was manifestly absurd. The Countess saw 
this and made him promise to rivet all his 
attention on his work and golf, and not to 
make love to any girl until she should give 
him permission so to do. Before he had 
been in the colony a month she could turn 
him mentally inside out as neatly as her 
gloves. It was not for nothing that she 
was called the second cleverest woman in 
Australia. 

When the time to remember her promise 
came round she began by carefully consider- 
ing the qualifications of every damsel on her 
visiting list, without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory decision. Then, in some out-of-the-way, 
forgotten country district, she discovered just 
the very girl her soul desired. She was an 
orphan, moderately pretty, in a dimpled, 
rosy-cheeked style, and just one-and-twenty. 
Her fortune amounted to something like 
£100,000 —nothing out of the way, but 
quite enough to resuscitate the glories of 
Aikenhead Hall. 

We nicknamed her little Miss Moneybags. 

I don’t believe she had ever been to town 
before ; at any rate she had never mixed in 
society. But the Governor’s wife took her 
in hand, and in a week she was to be seen 
everywhere. She “came out” at the ball, 
rendered famous by the defeat of the kangaroo 
girl, mentioned elsewhere. 

The Private Secretary danced four times 
with her, and the pale-blue facings were 
mainly responsible for the after effect. 
Everyone could see that he was in a fair way 
to being desperately in love. 

The youug couple had innumerable oppor- 
tunities of meeting, and her ladyship felt so 
certain of success that she began to wonder 
what she shouid give them for a wedding 


present. But she was counting her chickens 
before they were hatched, for just at this 
juncture Mrs. Tom Guilfoy returned from 
England, and the Aikenhead family went 
terribly near losing the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Yemember I acquit Mrs. Guilfoy of the 
slightest attempt to overthrow or divert the 
affection of the Private Secretary, for it was 
not in her nature to spoil sport. But about 
a week after her return she dined at Govert- 
ment House, and Aikenhead was placed on 
her left hand. He vowed that never before 
had he seen such a majestic creature, and 
devoted himself entirely to her service. Poor 
little Miss Moneybags, on his right, looked 
woefully distressed, for she was terribly in 
love. 

Her ladyship could have wept when she 
saw her protéyé’s behaviour. She told his 
Excellency later that his Private Secretary 
was a born fool and unworthy of her 
consideration—which was a strong thing 
for such an admittedly amiable woman to 
say. 

It was Mrs. Guilfoy’s custom to receive 
her friends on Thursday afternoons from 
three to six. On one occasion Aikenhead 
dropped in about five and ate her cake and 
drank her tea in a fairyland of enchant- 
ment. Like all men who met this exquisite 
creature, he had fallen under her spell at 
once, She did not encourage him, being 
too fully occupied remedying a certain serious 
trouble in her own household (also mentioned 
elsewhere) to waste time on unprofitable 
flirtations. But because she was just ordi- 
narily civil he said she admired him, and 
consequently he carried side enough to 
disconcert a Member of Parliament. 

The more Aikenhead saw of Mrs. Guilfoy 
the more confirmed he became in his ridicu- 
lous belief. What he thought she was going 
to do for love of him we never knew. 
Perhaps he imagined that she would forget 
her good name, her husband and child, and, 
more important still, her social position, in 
order to promote his happiness. Whatever 
his idea was he resigned all thoughts of poor 
Miss Moneybags, and treated her £100,000 
as if they had never existed. His Excellency 
gave him hints, her ladyship argued and 
remonstrated with all her eloquence, his 
brother A.D.Cs. chaffed him unmercifully, 
but it was all to no purpose. 

He did not say so, but suggested that 
Mrs. Guilfoy was the one woman in the 
wide world for him, until she, dear soul— 
though quite unaware of the trouble she 
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**She tore off her mask and fell into his arms.” 
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was causing—could not fail to see the 
youth’s earnestness. 

What there was in his character to excite 
the interest of seven sensible people I have 
yet to discover. But her ladyship well- 
nigh fretted herself into a fever over what 
she called “ his feeble, vacuous stupidity.” 

She racked her brains to find some way 
out of the difficulty, and then a luminous 
idea struck her. 

Without wasting time she ordered her 
carriage and straightway drove to call on 
Mrs. Thomas Wyndham Guilfoy. 

Cosily over the drawing-room fire she told 
her story, painted a lurid picture of the 
poverty that existed at Aikenhead Hall, 
nearly wept when she spoke of little Miss 
Moneybag’s broken heart, and when she left 
the house had secured the promise of the 
other’s co-operation. From Mrs. Guilfoy 
she drove to Dives Park, and while there 
the Aikenhead Providence played into her 
hands. 

Lady Dives was cogitating an entertain- 
ment of some kind for our amusement, and 
the Governor’s wife suggested, as something 
out of the ordinary, a mask and domino 
ball. Lady Dives was delighted with the 
idea, and next day sent out her invitations 
for the 23rd. 

Had the Countess not insisted on her 
accepting, poor little Miss Moneybags would 
have declined the invitation; she was 
longing to get back to the bush, away from 
her disappointment. 

The Private Secretary accepted because 
Mrs. Guilfoy was going. She told him in 
confidence that she would wear three cloth- 
of-gold roses on the left shoulder of her 
domino, and pressing her hand with a look 
of deepest devotion in his eyes, he murmured 
that he would remember. 

Next day he wrote her a letter which 
should have secured his instant expulsion 
from the country. Mrs. Guilfoy was furious 
for the moment, but knowing that he was 
hardly responsible for his actions, her good 
nature ultimately triumphed, and she in- 
sinuated that she would give him an answer 
during the seventeenth dance on the 23rd. 

* * * * * 

Lady Dives received in the small ante- 
chamber leading into the drawing-room. 

When the vice-regal party had_ settled 
down the Private Secretary searched the 
crowd of masks for a pale-Jue domino, 
wearing a bunch of roses on the left 
shoulder. Having booked her last two 


dances before supper, and No. 17 after, 
he strolled about filling up his programme. 
During his second dance with Mrs. Guilfoy 
he asked point-blank for an answer to his 
letter. She whispered, “ Wait till No. 17.” 
Then people began to trail into supper, and 
she slipped away to where the heiress was 
seated. They retired to the ladies’ room 
together. 

Just as the theatre chimes played a 
quarter to twelve—a quarter of an hour 
before unmasking—the orchestra started the 
introduction to No. 17, and he rushed off 
to the snuggery in the corner of the big 
drawing-room to find his partner. She took 
his arm, and he led her without speaking 
through the conservatories up into one of 
the small theatre boxes. Then shutting the 
door he drew his chair up to hers, and 
taking her hand in both of his said 
theatrically— 

“T love you—oh, you can’t know how 
I love you! I have worshipped you ever 
since I first saw your face! Take pity on 
me, oh, take pity on me!” 

She rose from her seat, trembling in every 
limb, and leant against the wall, trying to 
disengage her hands. He continued— 

“ What does the world matter to us?) We 
love each other ; let that suffice.” 

“You love me?” stammered his partner, 
with a depth in her voice that he failed to 
notice. 

“JT do, I swear I do!” 

“ But I thought you loved ——’ 

“Don’t say it. That’s all over now. I 
thought I loved her; but how can she 
compare with you? Oh! say that you ; 

“Hush! some one is coming. — Ilorace, 
I will be your wife!” ; 

She tore off her mask, and fell into his 
arms. Jt was Miss Moneybays ! 

The clock struck twelve. The door 
opened, and Mrs. Guilfoy on the arm of 
the Governor stood before them. They had 
unwillingly, of course, heard everything. 

* * * * * 

Aikenhead had the sense not to make a 
fool of himself when he saw how he had 
been tricked, and Mrs. Guilfoy assured him 
in a note next day that his fiancée knew 
nothing of the business. 

We all attended to see them married, and 
a large party of us went down to the 
steamer to see them off to England. I am 
told the heiress makes him a capital wife, 
and he is as happy as any average man has 
the right to be. 


’ 
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TRINITY HOUSE: 


ITS ORIGIN 


By ERNEST 


AND ITS WORK. 


W. Low. 


Illustrated from photographs by Messrs. Evuiott & Fry, 


310U’RE generally supposed to 
know everything,” was the 
polite exclamation of one of 
the lady members of my 
family a short time back, 
“so tell me what’s Trinity 
House ? I want to know all about it, and at 
once.” 

Although it pained me to have to throw 





who positively seem to revel in their 
ignorance. So with exceeding hauteur | 
said— 

“Oh, don’t you know who the Elder 
Brethren are ? I thought everyone knew that. 
I suppose I must tell you all about them, 
but ”—looking at my watch—“I haven't 
time now or I shall miss an appointment.” 

And I went, with the full intention of 





TRINITY HOUSE, 


doubts upon the accuracy of popular opinion 
so flatteringly conveyed in the first statement, 
I must confess the question puzzled me. | 
could not answer it off-hand. Still, like the 
historic old lady who was the proud recipient 
of a silver teapot, I endeavoured to live up 
to my reputation. 

“The Trinity House,” I replied in my 
most oracular manner, “is the place where 
the Elder Brethren meet to discuss—er 
various important matters.” 

“Hm! seems rather vague, 
Who are the Elder Brethren ?” 

Then I thought it was time to put an end 
to the conversation. I can’t stand people 


doesn’t it ? 
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vetting the subject up before another cross- 
examination of this kind had to be endured. 

Alas! however assiduously I catechised 
my acquaintances, not a shred of reliable 
information could I obtain. My friends’ 
ideas were apparently as vague as my own. 
I ended by getting thoroughly interested 
in the question, and becoming convinced of 
the impossibility of learning anything at 
second-hand, I determined to go to the 
fountain-head itself. 

This I have done, and by the kindness of 
Captain Sir J. Sydney Webb, K.C.M.G., the 
Deputy Master, and the Elder Brethren, [am 
enabled to give the readers of the WinpDsor 
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MAGAZINE an account of the origin and 
growth, the history, and the present-day 
existence of this venerable Corporation. 

It cannot be definitely stated when the 
nucleus of the Corporation first came into 
existence, although there 
is evidence to show that 
it originated at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth 
century from a_ guild 
of pilots at Deptford 
Stronde, in Kent, or 
Deptford as it is now 
valled. It is said to 
have been incorporated 
by Henry VIII at the 
instance of Sir Thomas 
Spert, and the first docu- 
ment preserved relating 


~\__° CAPT. SIR J. SYDNEY 
to the Guild bears out WEBB, K.C.M.G. 


this supposition. It isa 
licence to found a Guild, 
in honour of the Holy Trinity of St. 
Clement in the church at Deptford Stronde, 
to improve the navy, recently much 
demoralised by inexperienced young men, 
and by Scots, Flemings and Frenchmen as 
loadsmen (pilots). 

The early years of the life of the Guild, 
or, to give in full its original title, ‘ The 
Guild or Fraternity of the Most Glorious 
and Undividable Trinity of St. Clement,” 
were occupied mainly in providing pilots, 
and in the administration of charity towards 
distressed widows and orphans of members 
of the Guild. 

Under the rule of “Good Queen Bess” 
the Corporation waxed prosperous. — Its 
duties were advanced and extended. It was 
permitted to erect sea marks, to grant licences 
to mariners to row in the Thames, and it 
was entrusted with the power to fine any 
person destroying a sea mark, and thus 
endangering the lives of mariners. The 
Corporation was further honoured by a grant 
of arms from Sir Gilbert Dethick, the Garter 
King-at-Arms, in 1573. This bore the 
motto now identified with the Corporation, 
“ 7yinitas in Unitate.” 

This gradual recognition of the Corpora- 
tion paved the way for the great concession 
which was to be made a few years later. In 
the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth, Lord High 
Admiral Howard surrendered the entire 
rights of ballastage, beaconage, and buoyage 
into the Queen’s hand, at the same time 
advising her to bestow these rights for ever 
upon the Trinity House. And these are 
essentially the functions which have mainly 


(The Deputy Master.) 





occupied the attention of the Corporation 
ever since. 

The charter given to the Corporation by 
James I]. was however of great importance. 
It altered the constitution of the governing 
body, increasing it from thirteen to thirty- 
one, by the addition of eighteen Elder 
Brethren to the Master, four wardens, and 
eight assistants. It stipulated that the 
Crown should have the power to remove 
any or all of the Elder Brethren or clerks, 
and that the Corporation should examine 
the Christ’s Hospital boys in mathematics. 

sy its provisions the members are exempted 
from all land service, assizes, juries, and 
inquests, with the exception of the Admiralty 
Sessions. ‘Two of the Elder Brethren always 
sit on the bench in the Admiralty Court at 
the present time, and give the judge the 
benefit of their technical knowledge, including 
the assessment of claims in nautical cases. 

This charter has practically remained in 
force up till to-day. However, a supple- 
mental charter in the present reign reduced 
the number of the Corporation to twenty- 
four in all, viz., thirteen acting and eleven 
honorary Elder Brethren. The latter are men 
of distinction, and are chosen for their public 
services on account of their high position. 
Among them at present are the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Prinee of 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, and Earl Rosebery. The 
acting Brethren, with the exception of two 
naval officers, are officers of the mercantile 
marine. 

The right of election is vested in the whole 








THE ALMSHOUSES. 
(View from the Mile End Road.) 


of the Elder Brethren, but vacancies are 
usually filled up by the acting Brethren, and 
vacanvies among the honorary Brethren by a 
conyé d’élire from the Master, The younger 
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Brethren enjoy the right to vote for the 
Master and wardens, but have no other share 
in the control of the Corporation ; and the 





GOVERNOR'S COTTAGE, MILE END ALMSHOUSES. 


Elder Brethren are selected from their 
number when vacancies occur. 

On more than one occasion during the last 
hundred years the Corporation has been a 
veritable friend in need to the country. In 
1797 the British fleet mutinied at the Nore, 
and it was feared that it would desert and 
join the French. Then we should have 
been ina sorry plight had it not been for 
the action of the Brethren, who promptly 
destroyed all the beacons and buoys at the 
mouth of the Thames, thus virtually closing 
the passage to the sea. Again, in 1803, 
when the French threatened 
invasion, they undertook the 
defence of the Thames, for 
which they made all the neces- 
sary arrangements, which, 
luckily, were not called into 
requisition. 

The exact status of the 
Corporation at the present 
time is somewhat difficult to 
define. It is at the same 
time both a private Corpora- 
tion, and to a certain extent 
a Government office. The 
control of its funds, derived 
from dues levied on shipping, 
lies in the hands of the Board 
of Trade, the tolls being col- 
lected, however, bythe Trinity 
House officials, and paid into 
the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
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done or the funds expended in making the 
light service still more efficient. But I had 
better say no more on a matter of such a 
controversial nature. 

Having related something of the past 
history of the Corporation and described its 
constitution, before passing on to depict its 
modern life and work I will briefly refer to 
two of its charitable institutions, only one of 
which survives in a shape resembling its 
original form. The almshouses which used 
to exist at Deptford have now entirely 
disappeared, their place being taken by a 
number of outdoor pensions. The remains 
of the hall built in 1786 may still be seen ; 
traces of the arms of the Corporation can 
be made out above the door of the Trinity 
Temperance Hall, which, in spite of the name, 
has no connection with the Corporation. 

The Mile End Almshouses were bequeathed 
to the Corporation by Captain Henry Mudd 
in 1696 ; they then consisted of twenty-eight 
almshouses and a chapel. Farther additions 
to the original bequest have been made from 
time to time, there being at present seventy- 
nine cottages all occupied by decayed masters 
of merchant vessels, their widows or maiden- 
daughters. The buildings have altered little 
externally these last two hundred years, and 
I suppose there are few people who, passing 
along the Mile End Road on the top of a 
tram, have not noticed the old gateway 
with its quaint inscription and caught a 




















As the money collected yields 
a large surplus, and there has 
been a movement on foot for some time past 
in favour of reducing the light dues, it is 
thought by some that either this should be 





THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


glimpse of the picturesque cottages through 
the waving trees. 
It is a refreshing oasis of peace and repose 
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amidst the desert of trade and turmoil 
stretching for miles on each side. It seems 
an ideal spot for the weather-beaten mariner 


ROYAL |SOVCREICH 
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MODEL OF THE ‘‘ ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” 


to pass the twilight of his old age ; and the 
governor, who has spent nearly fifty years of 
his life at sea, told me that in the main the 
old people are greatly attached to the place, 
and live very contentedly within the 
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small model of the old state barge, brave 
with gilt, in which the Brethren used to go 
down the river on the Corporation’s birth- 
day, as Trinity Monday is sometimes 
called. 

A grand semicircular staircase leads 
from the entrance hall up to a fine 
landing or gallery known as “ The 
Quarterdeck.” The wall facing the 
carpeted Quarterdeck is entirely 
covered by a picture of some past 
Elder Brethren by Gainsborough ty 
Dupont ; on the other side is a list 
of the Corporation’s charities and 
pensions. 

On the right hand side of the 
passage leading from the Quarterdeck 
is the room where the periodical 
“ Courts” of the Brethren are held. 
It is entered through two pairs of 
superb mahogany doors, the cost of 
which one hardly dares to think of. 
The walls of this room are graced by 
a number of fine paintings. One is of the 
Prince of Wales (who is an Elder Brother), 
and the remainder are of past Masters, 
among them being William IV, as Duke of 





shelter of its hospitable walls. 

And now let us come to the head- 
quarters of the Corporation —the 
* Trinity House” itself. It is situ- 
ated at the northern side of Trinity 
Square (named, of course, after the 
Corporation, and not vice versa, as I 
saw stated not long ago), and is built 
entirely of stone. The land upon |) 
which it stands was let in 1792, the 
building being completed in 1798. 
The entrance hall affords typical illus- f 
trations of the scope of the Corpora- f 

















tion’s work. It is almost entirely filled = 
with models. : 

Here is a beautifully finished one 
of the Royal Soverein, a lightship 
which lies off Eastbourne, and is of 
the newest type. What a contrast 
she makes side by side with the old 
Goodwin, one of the earliest afloat. 
Here are also some capital models of 
lighthouses, especially the Needles and 
the South Stack, the latter showing 
the arrangement of the lightkeepers’ 
dwellings and communication with the 
mainland, as the tower is built on a 
rock jutting out into the sea. 

There are also models representing 
all the different kinds of buoys, and in 
a cause in the corner is to be seen a 
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THE COURT ROOM. 


Clarence, the Duke of Wellington, the Prince 
Consort, Lord Palmerston, and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the latter, as Duke of Edin- 
burgh, having occupied the position from 
1866 until last year, when, upon his acces- 
sion to the Duchy of Coburg, he was suc- 
ceeded by the present Master, the Duke of 
York. 

A conspicuous feature of this room is its 
beautiful ceiling. Designed in 1796 by 
J. F. Rigaud, it fitly sets forth the security 
and prosperity of the British nation, and the 
growth and power of the navy, to which this 
happy condition of affairs has been mainly 
due. From the central window on a sunny 
day a beautiful panorama lies before one’s 
gaze. Directly below is the green lawn and 
the rustling trees of Trinity Square, over- 
shadowed by the grey old walls of the Tower, 
with all its rich historical associations, while 
slightly to the left tower aloft the mighty 
columns of the great bridge, which viewed 
from here looks like the veriest spider’s 
thread stretched across the river’s wide 
expanse. It would be hard to find in any 
part of the City a view so redolent of the 
past, and were it not for the carts and 


waggons constantly going round Tower Hill 
on their way to the wharves and docks, one 
would hardly realise, as he stood at the open 
window of the Court Room, that he was 
virtually amid the roar and tumult of the 
work-a-day world. 

At the farther end of this room is that 
sacred to the Master. It boasts some very 
fine Chippendale tables and a curious old 
chair, which formerly belonged to the 
Captains’ Club, in the Maritime Service of 
the Honourable East India Company. There 
are also two interesting paintings on the 
walls—* old masters” in two senses of the 
word—being portraits of Sir John Leake and 
General Monk. 

But by far the most interesting article in 
the room is the unique autograph book, con- 
taining as it does the superscriptions of not 
only all the greatest of our own countrymen, 
but also of nearly all the distinguished 
foreigners who have ever visited our shores. 

The Library, where the corporate dinners 
are held, is a fine apartment, without 
windows, being amply lighted by a glass 
dome in the ceiling. There is a fairly large 
collection of books in this room, which upon 
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VIEW FROM THE COURT ROOM. 


entering strikes one as not being altogether 
unlike the saloon of a big steamer. The 
Master’s chair, which stands at the head 
of the table, is an exceedingly antique-looking 
piece of furniture. It is made of massive 
oak, and in the centre of the top is a carved 
head, representing probably some mythical 
royal personage. The whole chair is built 
on a colossal scale, and though no doubt 
interesting enough to an enthusiast, it must 
be an exceedingly uncomfortable seat to 
occupy for any length of time. 

Just outside the vestibule of the Dining 
Room stands Smeaton’s Eddystone clock, 
which used to be in the lighthouse, and was 
designed to ring every half-hour to remind 
the keeper to snuff the candles. 

In the basement of the building is an 
Experimental Room, where lights are tried 
and o'l for lamps tested. I was conducted 
down into these nether regions by Mr. Price 
Edwards, who, in the absence of Mr. Charles 
Kent, the secretary, constituted himself my 
cicerone, and, after pointing out to me all 
the noticeable features in the house itself, 
kindly furnished me with a large amount of 
information concerning the general scope of 
the Corporation’s work, and the system under 
which the service is carried on. 
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It is questionable whether many people 
actually realise the magnitude of the work. 
To say that the Breth- 
ren are responsible for 
the lighthouse, light- 
vessels, beacons, and 
buoys and fog signals 
around the English 
coast conveys compara- 
tively little to the lay 
mind. But just think 
of it for a moment. 
What it literally comes 
to is this, that the 
Corporation has to keep 
continual watch so as 
to detect any change 
in the configuration 
of the coast line, to 
be constantly surveying 
the seas for miles around 
our shores so that every 
rock or submerged ves- 
sel that might prove a 
source of danger to 
mariners may be indi- 
cated or removed as the 
case may be; in fact, 
to do everything they 
can do to render the 
ocean highways to our 
shores as safe as the 
high roads. 

It can well be imag- 
ined that, in addition 
to the means and the in- 
clination, a vast amount 
of organisation is necessary in order that 
the work may be successfully carried out. 


THE EDDYSTONE 
CLOCK, 
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The system is essentially one of decen- 
tralisation. Although the “ House” exer- 
cises a general control over everything, 
the coast, for executive purposes, is divided 
into sections, each in the charge of a super- 
intendent, who is responsible for his section 
to the Elder Brethren. Thus there are 
superintendents at Yarmouth, London and 
Harwich, Ramszate, Cowes, Penzance, Mil- 
ford, Holyhead, Sunderland, and a sub-agent 
at Cardiff. A very responsible position is 
that of superintendent at a large port. He 
has to deal with all matters relating to the 
lighthouses, ships, buoys, and beacons in his 


But the men upon whom the greatest 
responsibility devolves, and any carelessness 
on the part of whom involves, perhaps, the 
loss of many lives, are undoubtedly the 
lighthouse keepers. Think how much depends 
upon the lighthouse keeper doing his work 
well ! There at his lonely post, with the waves 
dashing against the tower, the lighthouse- 
keeper needs to be a man with strong nerves 
and a conscientious desire to do his duty. 
Necessarily a strict code of discipline prevails 
in the service. The rules have to be 
scrupulously observed, and severe punishment 
follows any breach. 
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section, reporting whenever may be necessary 
to the Brethren. 

If a buoy takes it into its head to drift 
from its position he must despatch his men 
to secure the recreant or put another in its 
place. Should a wreck be abandoned and 
allowed to become an obstruction to naviga- 
tion, it is his duty to see to its removal, or, 
should that be impossible, its destruction. 
Each section is inspected periodically by the 
Brethren, who make surprise visits to the 
various lighthouses and lightships, and woe 
betide the superintendent if he has been 
remis; in his duties. 


Everything is done by the authorities to 
ensure their regulations being properly 
carried out. They often pay surprise visits 
to the shore lighthouses at midnight, and 
from their vessels the appearance of the 
lights are noted, and even occasionally a boat 
sent off in charge of an official to make an 
inspection. 

The coastguard at the various ports have 
also instructions to notice the lights, and any 
irregularities in the lights are almost always 
noted by the watchful eyes of the masters 
of passing ships. All these methods of sur- 
veillance are absolutely necessary for the 
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mariner’s safety, and it speaks highly for the 
service that very rarely has a keeper to be 
punished for a serious dereliction of duty. 
No doubt the general excellence of their 
conduct is mainly due to the system by which 
they are trained in the service, and have to 
vo through a regular sort of epprenticeship 
to their work before being fully qualified. 

The future lighthouse-keeper has to do 
temporary duty at different houses, and is 
then known as a supernumerary assistant- 
keeper, in which capacity he has to serve 
many years before becoming a principal and 
being put in charge of a lighthouse. At a 
lighthouse on a rock in the sea four keepers 
are employed ; three of these are always at 
the house, while one is on shore. The men 
alternately spend two months on the light- 
house and one ashore, and by occasionally 
employing a supernumerary it is so arranged 
that every month one goes ashore while 
another comes on duty. 

Life on a rock lighthouse is naturally dull 
and monotonous. After sunset, when the 
lamps are lit, the duties of the keepers really 
commence, each keeper taking his share of 
the night watch, but during the daytime 
they occupy their time in making reports 
for the authorities and keeping all their 
appliances clean. 

A look-out has to be kept for the appear- 
ance of any of the vessels attending light- 
houses, and in case of fog a bell has to be 
kept in motion while it lasts. Occasionally, 
when there has been a continuous spell of 
bad weather, the stock of provisions runs low, 
and some anxiety is felt when the relief 
vessel is prevented from approaching ; it is, 
however, satisfactory to learn that no very 
serious mishap has ever occurred owing to 
this reason. 

The men at the shore stations have a much 
hetter time of it than their comrades on rock 
lighthouses. They are mostly marricd men, 
and have comfortable cottages and gardens. 
Of course, these are often in very isolated 
positions, and the keeper and his wife must 
not expect to enjoy much in the way of 
society. 

The authorities have, however, made pro- 
vision for the performance of special religious 
services at some of the stations, and whenever 
possible a medical man in the vicinity is 
appointed to attend on the keepers. On the 
whole the keepers are not badly off when 
compared with those in other occupations. 
The salary of a principal keeper is £72 a year, 
Which does not strike one as too extravagant 
an allowance, considering the risks and in- 


conveniences of the calling ; in addition to 
this, however, he is supplied with uniform 
clothing, a comfortably-furnished house, fuel 
and lights, ete., and, of course, all the neces- 
sary “ traps” for cleaning purposes. When 
too aged for his onerous work he can retire 
on a pension, and he is also assisted to insure 
his life so as to secure a small provision for 
his family. 

Many of the remarks which I have made 
about lighthouses are equally applicable to 
lightships. The chief purpose of the latter 
is to warn the mariner of sandbanks. The 
first of these is the well-known ore light- 
ship at the mouth of the Thames, where it 
was placed in 1731. Those off the English 
coast are painted red, while those in Irish 
waters are black; they have the name in 
large white letters on both sides. At the 
masthead a globe or diamond is carried ; the 
lantern encircles the mast, and is kept on 
deck during the day, being hoisted to its 
position when lighted. 

Life on board a lightship differs little 
from that of a lighthouse-keeper. The crew 
numbers eleven, including the master, mate, 
three lamplighters and six seamen, but of 
these only seven are on duty at once. The 
master and mate have alternate months on 
board, and while on shore the men have cer- 
tain duties to perform at the district depot. 
The lightship is visited once a month by the 
attendant steamer bringing their stores and 
provisions, and the crew are also occasionally 
enlivened by calls from passing ships, which 
often leave newspapers for the crew, the 
latter being very welcome, as may be supposed. 

The existence of the crew of alightship, if 
it cannot be described as exciting, is not at 
the same dead level of monotony as that of 
the lighthouse-keeper. Not infrequently : 
shipwrecked crew has to be taken on board 
and cared for until it can be sent ashore. 
Occasionally a lightship has heen run down 
by a passing ship, and a very serious matter 
such an occurrence is. The lightship, 
intended as she is to remain stationary at 
her moorings, is absolutely helpless and at 
the mercy of the waves should she be set in 
motion. 

Some few years back the Jongue at the 
entrance to the Thames was cut down to the 
water’s edge in this manner, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that the 
master and crew were saved. It is necessary 
that the crew of a lightship should be able to 
communicate with the land at times ; but up 
to recent years no very satisfactory method 
of accomplishing this had been hit upon. 
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It was solely carried out by means of flags 
or guns by day, and rockets by night, and 
efforts have been made to use carrier pigeons 
for conveying messages to the shore. All of 
these methods have their drawbacks, and 
the only satisfactory method of overcoming 
the difficulty seems to be by establishing 
submarine telegraphic communication be- 
tween the lightship and the shore. This has 
recently been satisfactorily accomplished in 
the case of four lightships. 

The uses of lighthouses and lightships are 
obvious to the most unenlightened passenger 
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passage from the mouth of the Thames to a 
place like Margate is marked out like a path- 
way, and the master of a vessel must indeed 
be incompetent if he is in any doubts as to 
his proper course. 

There are several varieties of buoys, in- 
cluding the well-known bell-buoy and the 
whistling - buoy, and the gas-buoy is an 
ingenious contrivance whereby the body of 
the buoy is used as a receptacle for the gas, 
and a pipe connecting this with a burner 
enclosed in a strong lantern at the top of 
the buoy, a light is produced and successfully 
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on board an excursion steamer. But the 
value of beacons and buoys is not so readily 
appreciated by the uninitiated. The former 
are mainly set in great rivers on rocks and 
low pieces of jutting land which are often 
entirely covered at low tide. Take, for 
instance, the Thames. To navigate the 
reaches towards the mouth would be almost 
an impossibility were it not for the beacons, 
as there is only a narrow channel of water 
between two far-stretching banks of sandy 
mud. Buoys are chiefly used to indicate 
narrow channels, and are of great use to the 
masters of cousting vessels. By their aid the 


maintained. The general characteristics of 
“our buoys” have been set forth with such 
a charming play of fancy by Mr. Price 
Edwards, in his book entitled “Our Sea 
Marks,” published some ten or eleven years 
ago, that I make no excuse for repeating the 
humorous passage in extenso. 

“Motion is an inseparable characteristic 
of a buoy’s existence. The unceasingly 
agitated surface of the sea imparts its per- 
petual motion to the buoy, which rolls and 
plunges in the most furious waves, dances 
playfully in the sunlit ripples, or gently rocks 
in slumber on the bosom of a sleepy, undu- 
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lating ocean. But under all these varying 
influences, it does not alter its position ; it 
coquets with the waves, and joins them in 
their sport, but nevertheless remains firm 
to its trust. Whatever the particular mission 
of any buoy may be, it appears to be always 
rising and curtseying before the eyes of tlic 
sailor, 2s much as to Say, ~ Look at me; you 
know why I am here, so be careful !°’ 

In addition to the methods that have 
already been described for apprising — the 
mariner of his proximity to danger, there 
remain those which guide him when beset 
by his greatest foe—foz. These are generally 
styled coast fog-signals, and much attention 
has been given by the Trinity House towards 
obtaining some definite information as to the 
relative merits of the various sound-pre- 
ducing instruments. Among these are bells, 
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gongs, Whistles, sirens, and guns and cxplo- 
sive signals. Among the last-mentioned the 
sound rocket, consisting of a charge of gun- 
cotton, Which is exploded at a certain height, 
answers its purpose very successfully, and is 
in use at many stations round the coast. 

The headquarters of the London section 
is at Trinity Wharf, Blackwall, and thither 
one sunny morning I wended my way for 
the purpose of seeing the shops where thie 
buoys and other appliances which have been 
injured in the performance of their duty are 
taken to be repaired. Trinity Wharf is situ- 
ated at the junction of the Thames and Lea, 
the mouth of the latter being commonly 
known as Bow Creek. It is not a particu- 
larly salubrious locality, but the Corporation’s 
wharf, by its cleanliness and general air of 
well-being, forms a pleasing contrast to the 
dinginess of its surroundings. In the centre 
are the offices and a cosy house for the 
superintendent ; a little farther on are the 
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shops, and the whole extent of the wharf is 
covered with anchors for mooring lightships, 
sinkers for buoys, and buoys themselves, 
looking overwhelmingly huge and disconso- 
late out of their proper element. Among 
them was one hopelessly smashed, and I 
learned that, huge and massive as they look, 
a storm-tossed sea will sometimes crumple 
one up like a piece of paper. On the wharf 
lies neglected a curious old relic. Many 
years ago a man-o'-war was lost off the 
Kddystone, and during the building of the 
new lighthouse some twelve years ago, this 
old cannon was washed up the rocks. It was 
scraped and knocked about considerably in 
its struggle to get on dry land again. 

A curious little anecdote was told me in 
connection with one of the buoys. In order 
to keep them properly ballasted there are a 
number of small holes in the bottom so that 
the water may rise some way into the 
buoy, the lower part of which is not unlike 
that of an ordinary beer bottle in construction. 
In bringing ashore one of them for repairs 
something was noticed moving inside one of 
the small holes, and upon the removal of the 
manhole a huge crab was discovered measur- 
ing at least six inches across. As the small 
holes have a diameter of but an inch, it was 
obvious that young master crab had crawled 
in at a very early stage of his existence, and 
afterwards found himself a prisoner in the 
nook which so invitingly offered him a 
secure haven from the buffetines of the 
Waves. 

The wharf is fitted up with a tower for 
experimenting with lights ; they are put in 
it, and the effect noted from various coigns of 
vantage on the other side of the river, such 
as the Cry-tal Palace. 

Under the direction of the Engineer of 
the Trinity House—Mr. Thomas Matthews, 
who succeeded Sir James Douglass—work- 
shops are maintained at Blackwall for the 
repair and renewal of apparatus connected 
with the service. 

When I reached the fitters’ department 
work was in full swing; the whir of many 
lathes and the clatter of hammers were 
almost deafening. Here were several men 
busily employed making air tanks for the 
South Stack fog-signal, and over there 
a man was carefully repairing a gas-buoy. 
Sut I did not stop long in the shed for the 
time was getting short, and I had not yet 
accomplished the main object of my visit—to 
see the rene, the commodore ship of the 
Corporation’s squadron, now lying off the 
wharf, 
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And as luck would have it I was within an 
tice of never going over her after all. One 
of the officials on the wharf hailed a boat to 
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take us (the photographer and myself) on 
board, and a regular old tub it was that came 
for us,and much fun did we have at the poor 
old craft’s expense. But the man who was 
pulling her smiled his own smile. And it 
was not long ere we discerned the wherefore, 
for just as we rounded the stern of the Zrene, 
a big liner came down the centre of the 
passage, and in a moment we were in the 
midst of quite a raging sea. 

It sounds strange to talk about waves off 
Blackwall, but such indeed they 
were, and it was by the merest 
chance that we were not swamped. 
As it was, I escaped with no worse 
than a severe drenching, in which 
condition [| emerzed on the deck of 
the Zrene and paid my respects to her 
captain, 

Captain James G. Browne is a tall, 
middle-aged man, whose thirty-six 
years of seafaring life seem to have 
told but little upon him. He has too 
asailor’s typical fund of wit, as when 
Lasked his opinion as to the best 
views on the ship, he promptly 
replied, * Oh, if you ask my opinion, 
hang the ship. Take a rattling 
good portrait of the skipper!” In 
spite of this little sally I had the 
greatest difficulty later on in induc- 
ing him to let me expose his likeness 
to the public gaze. 

On the other hand, he was far from back- 
ward in enlarging upon the merits of his 
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ship, and a smart little craft she truly is. 
Although she only registers 543 tons, she is 
just as smartly and comfortably fitted out as 
the largest liner afloat. Of course, 
this is chiefly due to the fact 
that each summer she takes the 
Brethren on their periodical tours 
of inspection. All the after part of 
the ship is reserved for them. 
There is a cosy little saloon, cheer- 
ful with bright lamps, brass_fire- 
irons and a thick carpet, capital 
sleeping accommodation, and a nice 
little library. Captain Browne's 
quarters, if not so luxurious, will 
compare very favourably with 
those on board a ship six times 
her size. Her steam winch lifting 
tackle is of great strength to 
enable her to do heavy work in 
raising and lowering buoys, for in 
the winter she is engaged in the 
general work of the service. 

In addition she has of late years 
always acted as a pilot to the Queen when her 
Majesty goes abroad. She is entirely lighted 
by electricity, and in addition to a steam 
launch carries five other boats. The /rene 
has a magazine, in which is carried a good 
stock of gun-cotton, which sometimes has to 
be used for blowing up wrecks. On her deck 
are interesting souvenirs of the old Zrene in 
the shape of two brass guns, with which she 
was fitted out when it was proposed to send 
her to the Baltic in the stirring time of 55. 
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However, they were never used, and remain 
on board her successor merely as mementoes 
of bygone days. 
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In a long chat that I had with Captain 
Browne he told me something of the dif- 
ficulties and dangers attaching to his work. 
Much is Gone during the long hours of day- 
light in summer, but the real work begins 
with the winter, when the buoys break loose, 
and the arduous task of replacing or repairing 
them has to be carried out in the face of the 
elements. 

And it was of such phases of the work 
that I thought as I was once more being 
pulled towards the wharf. No mishap befell 
our passage this time ; the water was smooth 
as glass, and the golden rays of the setting 
sun were reflected from the rippling surface 
of the great river in a blaze of glory. The 
vast docks and wharves were well-nigh de- 
serted, and the whole scene seemed pregnant 
with the spirit of repose after duties well 
fulfilled. But I hardly took in the beauty 
of the landscape, for my thoughts were busy 
elsewhere. 

I saw in imagination the lighthouse-keeper, 
silent and reliable at his lonely post, tending 
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his lantern, whose beams let in a glimmer of 
light to the heart of the storm-tossed mariner, 
I saw the crew of the lightship, drenched with 
the spray, and threatened momentarily with 
destruction as their unwieldy craft was flung 
hither and thither in the winter gales, still 
keeping a watchful lookout to warn and 
assist those in even worse plight than them- 
selves. I seemed to hear a thousand bells and 
whistles and fog-horns, all united in a pean 
of joy for countless lives brought safe 
through the perils of the deep. 

“Peace has her victories no less than 
war,’ and though the brass cannon on the 
deck of the /rene serve but to remind men 
of the past, the spirit that actuates those 
responsible for the carrying out of the work 
of the Trinity House is to-day no jot less 
courageous nor less patriotic than that which 
animated the breasts of their forerunners 
one hundred years ago, when by their reso- 
lute action they saved England from the 
great danger that seemed to threaten her in 
those dark hours. 
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HEN Hans Pfaal set about his 
wonderful journey to the 
moon, his course of action 
was considerably stimulated 
by the peccant helpmeet who 
made things too lively for 

him at home. In the case of Dr. George 
Ernest Morrison, the desire to travel was not 
occasioned by such domestic unrest as that 
which spurred on the 
little Dutchman, for 
the genial medico has 
never married. Per- 
haps to his life of 
celibacy may be attri- 
butedthe light-hearted 
spirit with which he 
has always entered 
upon the most ven- 
turesome undertak- 
ings. Dr. Morrison 
is only thirty - three 
years old, and yet his 
life has been crowded 
with incidents such as 
might serve to make 
remarkable the lives of 
a score of other men. 
Of commanding figure, 
he carries with him 
the appearance of the 
athlete he is. Without 
a more than usually 
ample supply of nerve 
and stamina he would 
never have been en- 
abled to accomplish a tithe of the eventful 
journeys which have made his name familiar 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

His face isa key to his character. It is 
singularly youthful, with great mobility of 
expression ; nevertheless the geniality of his 
expression shows a quiet determination which 
would carry him over most obstacles that 
might deter a man whose fibre was cast in a 
weaker mould than his. 

Dr. Morrison was born on the banks of 
the Barwon, in the picturesque town of 
Geelong, in Victoria, and is one of a family, 
many of whose members have been noted 
athletes. One of his brothers is Dr. R. H. 
Morrison, who was captain of the Edinburgh 
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University Rugby fifteen, played for Scotland 
in the International matches of 1886, and 
was regarded as the finest all-round athlete 
in Scotland. Three others of his brothers 
have been stroke, in different years, of the 
Melbourne University eight in the Australian 
Inter-university boat races. His father is 
Dr. George Morrison, principal of the 
Geelong College, one of four brothers, all of 
whom have received 
the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from their 
University of Aber- 
deen. One is the 
well-known Rector of 
the Glasgow Academy, 
another is Rector of 
the Free Church 
Training College in 
Glasgow, while a third 
is principal of the 
Scotch College in 
Melbourne. 

After leaving school 
Dr. Morrison went to 
the Melbourne Uni- 
versity, and, actuated 
by an intense desire 
to see as much as he 
could of his own 
country, he was in 
the habit of devoting 
the long vacations 
to extensive journeys 
away from the beaten 
track. Thus one year 
he walked from the Heads, at Queenscliffe, 
round the southern coast of Victoria and 
South Australia to Adelaide, a distance, as 
he travelled, of 650 miles. The following 
year, having in the meantime become an 
expert canoeist, he went with his canoe to 
the town of Albury on the river Murray, 
and launching his Rob Roy he paddled 
down the whole extent of this great 
Australian waterway, passing Echuca, Went- 
worth, at the mouth of the Darling, the 
river frontage where now are the Australian 
irrigation colonies, across Lake Alexandrina 
to the Murray mouth, and up the arm of the 
sea known as the Coorong. The journey was 
one Which required rare skill in the boatman, 
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Dr. Morrison slept in his canoe at night- 
time, and relied mainly upon his gun for his 
larder. Few journeys in the world could be 
more interesting than this, for the river from 
end to end swarms with water-fowl, and the 
scenery is wild and romantic. The distance 
traversed was 1555 miles; the time occupied 
was 65 days, and the voyage takes rank as 
one of the most remarkable canoe voyages 
on record. Even the completion of his 
journey was characteristic, for Dr. Morrison 
sent his canoe home by coach and steamer, 
and then, putting a few things in a sack, 
coolly walked home—if the term “ cool” can 
be applied to a journey done in the middle 
of an Australian summer. 

At the end of his second year at the 
Melbourne University Dr. Morrison—owing, 
as he explains, to a slight difference of 
opinion between himself and the examiners 
as to the value of a paper he had sent in on 
“ Materia Medica ”—left the university and 
went up the Australian coast to Port Mackey, 
in Queensland. Here he shipped as ordinary 
seaman on board the brigantine Lavina, a 
vessel engaged in the South-Sea Island labour 
traffic. This traffic was more commonly 
known es the “ black-birding ” trade, since 
it was associated with the recruiting of 
South-Sea Island labourers, or kanckas, for 
work on the Queensland sugar plantations. 
His intention was to see for himself in the 
most thorough manner possible the inner 
working of a trade which at the time, and 
for many years before, had excited bitter 
condemnation in Australia. He shipped for 
the munificent pay of one shilling a month— 
a sum which of course did not allow a wide 
margin for economy. His fellow-sailors were 
wont to sarcastically refer to his services as 
“keeping a good man out of a job.” 

Sailing from Port Mackay on_ the 
Ist June, 1882, the brigantine visited nearly 
all the beautiful islands, those pearls of the 
ocean, which constitute the New Hebrides 
‘ and the Banks’ group, from Vanua Lava on 
the north to Futuna on the south. During 
the voyage Dr. Morrison gained a complete 
insight into the methods of recruiting, and 
his experiences, when published subsequently 
in one of the Melbourne papers, “ thrilled 
with varied emotions the planters of Queens- 
land and the members of the Aborigines 
Protection Society in London.” 

For years the missionaries had been 
writing against this traffic ; they could only 
speak as to results, but Dr. Morrison was 
able to show how those results were brought 
about. The Government regulations were 
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excellent in theory; Dr. Morrison was able 
to show how they could all be evaded in 
practice. His letters were brought before 
the notice of the late Lord Derby by the 
Aborigines Protection Society, with the result 
that for a time the traffic was suspended. It 
has lately been reintroduced under altered 
regulations, which now admit of the trade 
being conducted in accordance with all the 
requirements of civilisation and humanity. 

On his return to Port Mackay Dr. Morrison 
was paid off, and a week later he left for 
Cooktown by the coasting steamer Ranelagh. 
The same night the vessel was wrecked on 
the rocks at Bowen. It was the steamer’s 
third voyage, and the second time it had 
been wrecked—surely a unique experience in 
the annals of seamanship. Another steamer 
carried the passengers on to Cooktown, 
where Dr. Morrison joined, in the same 
humble capacity, the missionary vessel E//an- 
gowan, a beautiful fore and aft schooner 
presented to the London Mission in New 
Guinea by Miss Baxter, of Dundee. At Port 
Moresby, in New Guinea, Dr. Morrison left 
the schooner, and, through the kindness of 
Dr. W. G. Lawes and Mr. James Chalmers, 
the famous pioneer missionaries of New 
Guinea, he was enabled to see the wonderful 
work done by the mission at the head station, 
and at the villages round the coast as far as 
Aroma. Mission work Dr. Morrison has 
observed in many fields since then, but he 
emphatically declares that the finest work he 
las ever seen is the London Mission work in 
New Guinea. 

The traveller returned to Australia on 
board a Chinese fishing junk, and for twenty- 
three days he was cooped up in this strange 
craft with twelve Chinamen, two New Guinca 
natives, a Raratonga woman, and a Maltese 
half-caste, living on rice and smoked fish. 
As an instance of the Chinese method of 
navigating the seas, the captain of this craft, 
when appealed to as to how he was to find 
his way across to Australia, said he went 
by “dead reckoning.” When the Australian 
coast was sighted the captain was asked 
whereabout he was, and he reckoned he was 
at Cairns, 80 miles south of Cooktown, 
whereas he was 120 miles north of Cook- 
town. Of course to a Chinaman this was a 
mere trifle. 

A hasty visit to the Torres Straits pearl 
fishery, and to the important little island, 
Thursday Island, and Dr. Morrison took 
steamer down the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
Normanton. This town was on the north 
of Australia. Dr. Morrison’s home was at 
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the south of Australia. The whole con- 
tinent therefore lay between him and _ his 
home. Dr. Morrison then walked home. 
Setting out from Normanton the week 
before Christmas 1882, alone and unarmed, 
with a swag on his back, he passed Clon- 
curry and followed down the Diamantina 
and Thomson Rivers into Central Australia. 
He crossed Cooper’s Creek, the Bulloo at 
Thargomindah and the Paroo at Hunger- 
ford. Overtaken by the heavy rains on the 
central plateaux, he had, for nearly 350 
miles, to wade almost daily long distances 
and to swim swollen creeks, he had to travel 
often without any defined course, and had to 
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thermometer to register 110 to 120 degrees 
in the shade. As the Times remarked, 
“A man who ventures in this country 
alone and unarmed must be possessed of 
no small amount of hardihood. Mr. 
Morrison’s feat commands the admiration 
of all interested in exploration, and must 
be set down as one of the most remarkable 
of pedestrian achievements.” 

Returning to Melbourne when the interest 
of the annexation of New Guinea was at 
its height, Dr. Morrison was asked by a 
Melbourne paper to take charge of a small 
pioneer party to New Guinea and report upon 
the capabilities of the country for settlement. 
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DR. MORRISON IN WESTERN CHINA. 


face every possible difficulty that can beset a 
traveller by land. , 

Passing through districts where long 
intervals intervened between habitation, he 
had to carry on his back provisions and the 
rough “ billy” and “ quart-pot ” with which 
he did his cooking. He slept in the open 
air. 

Eventually he reached Melbourne in safety, 
after an adventurous walk of 2043 miles, 
which occupied him one hundred and twenty- 
three days. The fatigue he underwent and 
the risks he ran can only be appreciated by 
those who know Centeal Australia, The 
journey wes made in the height of summer, 
when it is no uncommon thing for the 


The party was instructed to cross over to 
Port Moresby and make its way inland 
from that point, but the difficulties of the 
country, the smallness of the party, and im- 
possibility of obtaining means of transport, 
together with the hostility of the natives, 
rendered the task attempted an impossible 
one. From its outset the expedition was 
doomed to failure, and it terminated disas- 
trously on the 3rd October, 1883. On this 
date Dr. Morrison was treacherously struck 
down, while alone in the bush, by two spears 
thrust rather than thrown by two savages 
who surprised him in the thick serub. 

The traveller fell and was left for dead. 
His men came up and found him lying on 
5 B 
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the ground bleeding copiously. His escape 
had been remarkable. One spear had struck 
him in the hollow of the right eye, the other 
had penetrated his body. With infinite 
difficulty the wounded man was brought 
down to the coast and carried back to 
Queensland. The points of both spears 
were still in his body. Five months after his 
injury the point of one was extracted from 
the back of his throat: by Dr. T. N. Fitz- 
gerald, of Melbourne, and four months later 
still the point of the other was removed from 
his body by Professor Cheyne, of Edinburgh, 
to which University Dr. Morrison had in 
the meantime gone to continue his medical 
studies. Few more remarkable cases than 
Professor Cheyne’s “spear-wound case ” are 
recorded in the history of surgery. 

A period of adventure was now followed 
by a period of study. In August 1887 Dr. 
Morrison graduated M.B., C.M., of Edin- 
burgh University. A fortnight later he was 
on his way across the Atlantic, a bond fide 
emigrant on board a crowded emigrant 
steamer, bound for Philadelphia. Here he 
was present during all the celebrations of 
September 1887 in connection with the 
centennial anniversary of the adoption of 
the American Constitution. Then he went 
to Jamaica on a fruit steamer, wandered 
around the island as a “ walk-foot buccra,” 
to the derision of the coloured folk and to 
the pity of the white settlers, who used to tell 
him that a white man walking in Jamaica 
was “an insult to the Almighty.” 

From Kingston Dr. Morrison returned to 
New York in the responsible position of an 
assistant purser on board an Atlas steamer. 
His duty consisted in sitting on a chair with 
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his heels on the rail and keeping a tally of 
the bundles of bananas and the barreis of 
oranges as they were brought on board at 
the ports in Jamaica. Some months later 
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Dr. Morrison was in Spain installed at the 
Rio Tinto Copper Mines as assistant medical 
officer, and three months later still, the 
senior medical officer—that brave Scotchman, 
Dr. J. 8. Mackay, who was decorated by the 
Spanish Government for heroic services 
rendered to the State during the cholera 
epidemic of 1885—having resigned, he was 
appointed chief of the splendid medical staff 
of this gigantic corporation, which pays 
some £450,000 sterling annually in wages. 

Conditions of life at Rio Tinto are about 
as awful as the mind can conceive, for there 
is not a blade of green stuff within miles; the 
country is as bare as the desert of Sahara, 
and the sulphur fumes given off by the calcin- 
ation of the mineral in the open air render 
existence almost unbearable. For a year and 
a half Dr. Morrison was in Rio Tinto, and 
then resigned his appointment. He next 
crossed over to Morocco, where he was for 
some time medical attendant upon the Shereef 
of Wazzan, in the sacred city of Wazzan. He 
was in Fez and Mequinez, and other interest- 
ing places, and then returned to Spain, leaving 
without regret the savage barbarity of a land 
the existence of whose institutions is an out- 
rage upon humanity. 

For months now Dr. Morrison was travel- 
ling in Spain. Then he went to study under 
Professor Charcot at the Hospital of the 
Salpetriere in Paris, and at Christmas 1890 
he was back once more in Australia. 

As luck would have it, shortly after his 
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country for hundreds of miles around it, is in 
the occupation of Chinese, who outnumber 
the whites in the same proportion that the 


arrival one of the best hospital appointments 
in Victoria fell vacant ; there was keen com- 
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petition for the post, but with . characteristic 
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good fortune Dr. Morrison secured the 
appointment. It was that of resident surgeon 
in charge of the hospital in one of the most 
beautiful cities in Australia—famous as the 
seat of the discovery of gold in Victoria—the 
city of Ballarat. There he remained two 
years, and then once more the craving to see 
new countries seized him, It was to China 
that he now turned his steps. Frequent 
steamers run between Australia and China, 
and the trade is one that is constantly 
increasing, and is destined td attain in the 
future immense proportions. 

_ By one of these steamers Dr. Morrison 
journeyed up the Australian coast to Thursday 
Island and to Port Darwin, where he witnessed 
the very real danger that besets Australia 
should she permit the unrestricted immigra- 
tion of Chinese into her territory. This 
northern district of Port Darwin, and the 





Chinese in Hong-Kong outnumber 
the foreigners. From Port Darwin 
the voyage was continued to Hong- 


Kong. Then, anxious to see the 
disastrous effect of the Spanish 


Colonial policy, and to witness one 
of the scanty remnants of the once 
great colonial empire of Spain, Dr. 
Morrison crossed over to the Philip- 
pine Islands. ‘That these fertile 
islands can long be retained by Spain 
is impossible. All the wealth of the 
group is in the hands of the Chinese, 
the Spanish residents being almost 
exclusively employés of the Govern- 
ment, whose ideas of what is gener- 
ally known as public morality and 
business honesty are so widely dif- 
ferent from those of other civilised 
nations. These islands seem inevit- 
ably destined to complete the insular 
kingdom of Japan. 

After the ordinary tour of the 
globe-trotter to the coast ports of 
China, to Shanghai, to Tientsin and 
Peking, and to the Great Wall, and 
after paying a visit to a fellow- 
countryman on the Chinese Imperial 
railway near Shanhaikwan, Dr. 
Morrison crossed over to Japan, 
“the paradise of travellers,” but he 
could not delay many months here. 
Serious work was before him; he had 
determined to cross China in_ its 
greatest width, from Shanghai to the 
frontier of Burma. The narrative of 
this wonderful journey, recounted in the 
charming volume “ An Australian in China,” 
and published by Horace Cox recently, must 
be fresh in the minds of most readers. The 
prominence given to the work in the public 
press, and the attention it has received at 
the hands of Mr. Gladstone, among others, 
induced the writer, when he learnt that Dr. 
Morrison was in London, to seek him at his 
chambers and renew a friendship formed 
many years ago. 

Dr. Morrison was delighted to chat about 
a country where he received such uniform 
kindness and hospitality as he did in China, 
from which he has returned animated by a 
sincere affection for a much-maligned people. 

And this was our conversation : 

“In your journey you went, I think, up 
the Yang-tse River by steamer as far as 
Ichang, and then by boat up the Yang-tse 
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Rapids as far as Chung-king, from which 
point you traversed, chiefly on foot, the 
provinces of Western China to the frontier 
of Burma ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Dr. Morrison, “ my journey 
was divided into two portions, namely, 1500 
miles by boat and steamer on the great central 
artery of China, the river Yang-tse, and 
1500 miles by land through the provinces of 
Szechuen and Yunnan, the tiny Shan states, 
and the Kachin Hills to the boundary of 
Burma.” 

“Youwentalone. Although you speak but 
little Chinese, you had no interpreter, and 
you were unarmed. Were any difficulties 
put in your way ? ” 

“None. On the contrary every help was 
given me in my journey. Protected only by 
my British passport, I had every help given 
me by the authorities, who seemed to 
appreciate the confidence I placed in their 
good faith.” 

* How long did your journey last ? 

* Exactly one hundred days.” 

* And the cost ?” 

“China is probably the cheapest country 
in the world for the traveller. My entire 
journey, including my Chinese outfit—for I 
went, you know, dressed as a Chinese, with 
a pigtail attached to the inside of my hat— 
cost only £18, and had I been economical 
it would have been still cheaper. ” 

“You were then pleased with 
journey ?” 

“T was charmed. Never did I make any 
journey which was a more constant pleasure 
to me, and I cannot speak too highly of the 


” 
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invariable courtesy that was shown me by all 
classes of Chinese, from the highest officials 
to the humblest coolies.” 

“In the course of your journey you 
stayed at Yunnan City. As the capital of 
the province, this is the goal, is it not, of 
French enterprise in Tong-king ? ” 

“Naturally. It is within easy access of 
the chief port of Tong-king (Hanoi on the 
Red River) at all seasons of the year, whereas 
from Yunnan city to Bhamo, in Burma, is a 
difficult journey of thirty-three stages over a 
mountainous road, which never can by any 
human possibility be made available for other 
traffic than caravans of horses or coolies on 
foot, and which is closed to traffic during 
the rains.” 

“Is not Yunnan City the great gold 
emporium of China ?” 

“Yes ; there are always very large quan- 
tities of gold for sale in the city in the form 
of either gold leaf or ornaments of all kinds. 
Most of the gold that gilds the temples of 
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Indo-China comes from this province. Its 
cheapness is remarkable, its ratio to silver 
being 1 to 25 or so, when at the same time 
the ratio on the coast is 1 to 35. I have 
cone into the matter rather fully in my book, 
and I can only say that some indication of the 
abundance of gold is shown in the fact that 
the gold beaters of the city are a recognised 
class, and are so numerous that they have a 
powerful guild or trade union of their own.” 

“ How are the Chinese placed with regard 
to railways and 
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“With regard to the telegraphs, there has 
been, as you know, an enormous extension of 
wires in China. Mr. Christian Jensen, the 
superintendent of telegraphs in the provinces 
of Yunnan and Kwei-Chow, has himself 
superintended the construction of some 2300 
miles. It was he who effected the junction 
of the Imperial lines with the French lines of 
Tong-king, and with the marvellous Indian 
telegraph system on the frontier of Burma.” 

“ But how can one telegraph in Chinese ?” 

“In a very in- 





telegraphs ?” 

“The only rail- 
way I know of is 
from Tientsin down 
to the northern 
Taku Fort, and on 
up north, piercing 
the Great Wall near 
Shanhaikwan. 
This railway was 
built originally to 
bring the port into 
communication with 
the great coal de- 
posits at Kai-Ping. 
Li Hung Chang, 
the Viceroy, was the 
moving spirit of the 
railway. The line 
itself was  con- 
structed under the 
superintendence of 
Mr. Kinder, a clever 
engineer, to whom 
the Chinese are 
much indebted. At 
the time of my 
visit most of the 
engineers were Eng- 
lishmen, one of the 
best known being 
my fellow-country- 
man, Mr. A. Cox, 
of Adelaide. It 
was he who constructed the magnificent 
bridge at Lanchow. It is a curious thing in 
connection with this railway that some time 
ago a large number of half-deck girders were 
sent to the railway from France. They were 
at once condemned by all the engineers, but 
as the engineers were English and the girders 
were French the astute Chinese believed that 
national prejudice was the cause of the con- 
demnation. They were accordingly laid down, 
and at the time of my visit were all being 
taken up again. These girders came from the 
workshops of M. Eiffel, of Panama notoriety. 
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genious way, which 
does not even re- 
quire a knowledge 
of Chinese in the 
operator. A Chinese 
character is an idea, 
nota letter. Taking 
then 10,000 Chinese 
characters—a_ sufli- 
ciently large num- 
ber to permit the 
transmission of the 
most complex mes- 
sage—each of these 
characters has been 
represented by a 
number consisting 
of four numerals, 
running from 0000 
to 9999. Formerly 
the method of inter- 
pretation was this : 
A man, knowing no 
Chinese, received a 
message containing 
a series of numbers 
such as 0123, 0387, 
8264, 7169. He 
had before him 
10,000 wood-blocks 
upon each of which 
the number was cut 
one end and 
the corresponding 
Chinese character at the other. He took out 
the number, touched the ink-pad with the 
other end, and marked the Chinese character. 
This cumbrous system has now been dis- 
placed by code books in which the characters 
and numbers appear in parallel columns. 
This refers to China itself. In the inter- 
national code each Chinese character is 
represented by three letters, running from 
aaa onwards.” 
“Was Prince Henri of Orleans in Yunnan 
City when you were there ?” 
“No; he had passed through some time 
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before, accompanied by his party, on his 
way from Thibet to Tong-king. This is his 
portrait, taken by the Provicaire at the 
French Bishopric in Yunnan.” 

“ And now tell me,” I asked, “ what your 
opinion is with regard to missionary work in 
China ?” 

“My attitude,” Dr. Morrison replied, 
“has in some quarters been misunderstood. 
I am in no way opposed to the work of the 
missions. The workers are, as a rule, an 
earnest and devoted body. Of the China 
Inland Mission especially one cannot speak 
too highly of their enthusiasm, self-denial 
and courage, but the missionaries, divided 
as they are into so many bodies, raise up 
difficulties against themselves, and their 
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as the “Supreme Ruler,” the “Lord of 
Heaven,” the “True Lord,” the “True 
Spirit,” and so on, the polytheistic Chinese 
is puzzled hopelessly, and regards the various 
terms for deity as the names of different 
gods, and not as the different appellations of 
the same God.” 

“Ts not ancestral worship another obstacle 
to mission work in China ?” 

“Assuredly. It has been said that if 
Rome had allowed the Chinese to practice 
ancestral worship and hold the Christian 
faith China would to-day be a Roman 
Catholic country. The missionaries find it 
most difficult to uproot the national belief 
that the dead will suffer if they are neglected 
by the living, and will punish them in con- 
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success so far has been in consequence in 
absurd disproportion to the money and lives 
spent in the task. The hostility of writers 
is not to the workers but to the methods 
of work. There are forty-one different 
Protestant missionary bodies in the field in 
China working with but little harmony, and 
often, I am afraid, at complete variance. 
As is well known, a vital point, upon which 
the missionaries cannot agree, is the Chinese 
term for God. This is the “ term question.” 
A Chinaman buys the Scriptures in sections. 
He may obtain St. Matthew at one mission, 
St. Mark at another, St. Luke at a third, 
and find that in each Gospel a different 
Supreme Ruler is given. We monotheists 
recognise the same God under different 
terms, but when He is referred to in Chinese 
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sequence. The chief of all virtues in China 
is filial piety, and the most severe punish- 
ment that can be incurred by any man is the 
punishment of a parricide.” 

“What is to be the future of mission 
work ?” 

“The missionaries are hopeful. They are 
laying the seed and have every hope that it 
will germinate. I must say that all the 
missionaries I met expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the progress they are making. 
They deprecate their work being judged by 
statistics. From 3000 to 4000 Chinese are 
now converted annually.” 

“In the record of your travels in China,” 
I remarked, “ you throw a clear light upon 
the opium question. Do you think the 
agitation in the West will have any effect 
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upon the consumption of the drug in the 
East ?” 

Dr. Morrison smiled, possibly from a 
sense of his superior knowledge, but more 
probably at the guileless generalisation of 
his questioner. 

“With regard to the importation of Indian 
opium,” he said, “that is decreasing owing 
to the competition of the Chinese home- 
crown article. Very little Indian opium 
finds its way into the interior of China. 
Whereas formerly the opium growing dis- 
tricts of China raised only sufficient of the 
drug for local consumption, they now grow 
immense quantities for distribution in other 
parts of the empire.” 

“Then the poppy is very largely cultivated 
in China ?” I ventured to observe. 

“Very. From the time I left the province 
of Hupeh till T reached the frontier of Burma, 
a distance of 1700 miles, | do not think I 
was ever out of sight of the poppy. Even 
Li Hung Chang, the most powerful supporter 
of the Anti-Opium Society, and the largest 
vrower of the poppy in the empire, has 
admitted that ‘the poppy is certainly grown 
in some parts of China, notwithstanding the 
laws and frequent Imperial edicts prohibiting 
its cultivation.’ It is instructive to know, 
for example, that in the year 1893 the three 
provinces of Szechuen, Yunnan and Kwei- 
Chow alone exported to other provinces of 
China no less than 4050 tons of opium, an 
amount nearly equal to the 4275 tons which 
represented the entire importation into China 
of opium from India during the same period. 
And this is not allowing for the opium which 
has evaded customs dues—and I need hardly 
add there are no more scientific smugglers 
than the Chinese.” 

“ Now, as to the extension of the Chinese 
race. Is it not a fact that the preponderance 
of wealth in French-Indo China, in Siam, in 


Burma, in the Philippine Islands, and the 
Malay Archipelago, is in the hands of the 
Chinese ?” 

“Yes; and mainly in the hands of Chinese 
who have emigrated from the congested 
districts of South-Eastern China. The effect 
is very noticeable in the Philippine Islands. 
In Manilla alone there are 40,000 Chinese, 
and in the Islands more than 120,000. The 
sugar trade is almost entirely in their hands. 
The leading Chinaman there bears the name 
of El Sefor Don Manuel Palanca. He is a 
man of singular force of character. On 
marrying a native Christian the Chinaman 
had of course to adopt a Christian name, 
hence the incongruity so common in the 
Islands of the conversion of a Chinese coolie 
into a Castilian hidalgo. But to return to 
your question. This extension of race is 
however noticeable in all the countries which 
are on the frontier of China. It is, of course, 
one of the problems which Russia has to face 
in Siberia. The Amoor provinces—of which 
she unjustly dispossessed China—now as a 
fact support a very much larger and more 
thriving population of Chinese than they did 
when they were an integral portion of China 
itself.” 

“On the completion of your journey you 
went to Calcutta and nearly left your bones 
there, I understand ?” 

“Yes. It was that illness which delayed 
the publication of my book, for I was com- 
pelled to take a voyage to New Zealand and 
Australia. In England, while waiting the 
passing of my book through the press, I 
prepared a thesis for my M.D., and graduated 
at Edinburgh in August.” 

“ And your book ?” 

“Has been a success that has surprised 
me.” 

“And your next journey ?’ 

“ Fate will decide.” 








SPEAR HEADS (ACTUAL SIZE) REMOVED FROM 
DR. MORRISON'S BODY. 
































“Child of the pure unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder !”—Lewis Carroll. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 


By Artuur T. Pasx.* 


NLY a month or so ago the 
writer of this little history 
was in a dull and dusty 
editorial room. Seated at 
a big table was a_ bright- 
eyed, white-haired gentleman, 

who was talking rapidly and with eager 

emphasis. The room in question was none 
other than that of the art editor of 
the Illustrated London News—Mr. Mason 

Jackson. 

Oddly enough the great art authority’s 
excited diction came from a discussion as 
to what was the real origin of the Christmas 
Annual. With regard to the Jllustrated 
London News Annuals, Mr. Mason Jackson 
held that they simply arose in the first 
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AN OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS PRINT. 
(Illustrated London News.) 


instance from the ordinary issue of the 
paper at Christmas being overcrowded 
with Christmas matter. 

* The copyrights of the illustrations to this article are 
strictly reserved by their respective proprietors. 





The result of this was that, in the year 
1855, although for some time previous a 
Christmas supplement had undoubtedly been 
published, yet it was only then, and for the 
first time, per- 
fected by the 7 
addition of 
coloured plates. 
From this was 
at length de- 
veloped the 
special Christ- 
mas illustrated 
number of the 
Illustrated 
London News, 
which has been 
the cause of 
countless imita- 
tions published 
in every capital 
in Europe and 
in the United 
States. 

In answer to 
Mr. Jackson a 
suggestion was 
made as to 
whether the Christmas Annual was not in 
reality an olla podrida of the old Keepsake 
form of gift-books, the “Christmas Carol ” 
and the current illustrated journal. To this 
the veteran craftsman did not think fit to 
agree. 

However, despite the art editor’s opinion, 
there are curious facts which can amply 
support the other side of the question. 
From the end of the last century there is 
no doubt whatever but what publishers were 
in the habit of, just previous to Christmas, 
bringing out special forms of decorative 
books to be presented as seasonable gifts. 
On the writer’s table there lies a little work 
which in his mind is certainly a proof of 
the antiquity of the Annual proper. It is 
styled “ Forget-me-not. A Christmas and 
New Year’s present for 1825. London: 
Published by R. Ackerman.” 

Now this book is remarkably well bound 
in red silk ; the letterpress is neatly printed ; 
the steel engravings are of a far higher and 
more artistic character than any that have 
been since produced in a similar fashion. 
In the catalogue of the British Museum the 














(From a photo by Elliott & Fry.) 
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“ Forget-me-not ” is distinctly described as 
an Annual. In the preface of the “ Forget- 
me-not” for 1825—although. catalogued as 
the first of its series—there is evident proof 
that it had been published as an Annual for 
some years aaa 

“ Well aware that success naturally begets 
imitation, notwithstanding the competition 
last year of two rivals for public favour a 
very large impression was exhausted before 
the arrival of that season for which it is 
more particularly designed, and for upwards 
of a week before Christmas the publisher was 
unable to execute the numerous orders,” etc. 

As to the literary merits of the Keepsake, 
they were doubtless attractive enough to the 
daimsels of the days of the Georges. The 
verses in particular might well be described, 
in the words of Charles Dickens, as being of 
the “lady-like bricks and mortar order.” 





Thus :— 


“ Verses to a lady who presented the author 
with a flower of a field plant which, if 
placed under the pillow at night, ts 
said to have the fairy property of 
causing the gifted person to dream of 
the giver :— 


**T little dreamt that the fair flower 
Which yester eve thou gavest me 
Was gifted with such magic power 
To make me dream of love and thee. 
But so it was. Till then as free 
As zephyr’s breeze and ocean’s billow— 
Unheedful what the effect might be 
I placed the gift beneath my pillow.” 


The prose itself possesses a school-mistressly 
sedate primness of a highly amusing character. 

For instance, the “ Rational Lunatic ” is 
gaily introduced with a charming Rasselas- 
like description: “The interest of this 
narrative will, it is presumed, be consider- 
ably heightened when it is known that 
according to the assurance of persons of 
undoubted veracity,” etc. 

At the same time the proprietors of the 
“ Forget-me-not ” were at least actuated by 
the very highest moral motives. Putting 
aside any vulgar commercial considerations, 
they solemnly informed their readers : ‘ Our 
honest ambition is for producing a tribute 
worthy of Love and Friendship, and for 
maintaining the pre-eminence in the public 
favour to which the ‘ Forget-me-not’ is 
already elevated.” 

And the “ Forget-me-not” was by no 





WHERE BEETON’S ANNUAL WAS FIRST PUBLISHED. 


means, as it stated, without rival, as witness 
“The New Year’s Gift,” American annually, 
“ Holly and Ivy,” “ Mrs. Sherwood’s Holiday 
Keepsake,” “The Keepsake Picturesque 
Annual,” “ Jullien’s Cadeau,” and ‘ Peter 
Parley’s Annual.” What might be termed 
the gift Annuals held the public favour up 
to the days of the special Christmas numbers 
with pictorial supplements. 

Furthermore, during the fifties their 
merits greatly increased. Edmund Yates 
and Shirley Brooks assisted in them, and 
even Nathaniel Hawthorne published his 
“Visit to Lichfield” in “The Keepsake,” 
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Dickens himself, as far back as 1844, lent 
his aid with a “ word in season.” In vain. 
“The Keepsake ” was crushed out of the 
market by the cheap Christmas numbers. 
Some authorities now argue that the 
“(Christmas Carol” was the real foundation 
of the Annual. If so, it 
is curious to note that the 
editio princeps appeared in 
a little volume very much 
in the small Keepsake form. 
Slater thus describes it: 
* Published not in red, but 
in brown cloth with gilt 
edges, gilt design, and green 
end papers.” On page 1 
the head words — read, 
“Stave 3.” The words 
“Stave 1” indicate a later 
issue, no matter how the 
book may be bound. It is 
also, perhaps, amusing to 
note that the market price 
of the first edition of the 
“Christmas Carol” runs 
from £3 103. upwards — Let 
it be kvown however that, 
despite its vorld -vide popu- 








larity, the ar+!.or regarded 
the Corol ae more or less 
® commercial failure (si). 
He writes: “I found the Carol accounts 
waiting for me, and they were the cause of 
it (illness). The first 6000 copies show a 
profit of £230, and the last four will yield 
asmnch more. I had set my heart and soul 
on a thousand clear.” 

It is evident from the character of the 
preface that Dickens counted on what might 
he called a general circulation, for he says : 
“T have endeavoured in this ghostly little 
hook to raise the ghost of an idea which 
shall not put my readers out of humour with 
themselves, with each other, with the season, 
or with me. May it haunt their houses 
pleasantly, and no one wish to lay it.” 

Neither “The Carol Chimes,” ‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” “The Batfle of 
Life,’ nor “The Haunted Man,” fulfilled 
in any way the expectations of the writer. 

“The truth was,” writes the biographer 
of Dickens, “ as to all the Christmas stories 
issued in this form, that the price charged 
was too large, for the public addressed by 
them was too little to remunerate their out- 
lay ; and when in later years he put forth 
similar fancies for Christmas, charging for 
them fewer pence than the shillings charged 
for these, he counted his purchasers—with 


A CHRISTMAS DRAWING BY “ PHIz.” 


fairly corresponding gains to himself—not by 
tens but by hundreds of thousands.” 

The result of this was the publication of 
the Household Words Christmas numbers, 
which ran from 1856 to 1858, followed by 
the All the Year Round, from 1859 to 1867. 
To the curious be it known 
the 1863 number, “ Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings,” was 
the first to appear in the 
famous and familiar blue 
wrapper. 

But despite the his- 
toric Dickens interest, the 
most important feature in 
Annual making is. this 
described by Mr. Mason 
Jackson: ‘ At Christmas 
1855 a novel feature was 
introduced into the Z//us- 
trated London News. Yor 
some years a Christmas 
number (not Annual) had 
been published, and it was 
now for the first time 
printed in colours. It is 
true the coloured pictures 
were little more than ordi- 
nary woodcuts with tints 
printed over them, but 
their imperfections were 
principally owing to the breakdown of 
machinery, and the great hurry in which 
they were produced. In after years much 
better things were done.” 

In this 1855 supplement a noticeable 
feature was a coloured, or rather tinted, 
picture by “ Phiz,” the subject being a group 
of children singing a Christmas carol. At 
the present day that facile and pleasing 
draughtsman finds many real and some 
affected admirers, yet his treatment of the 
Christmas spirit lacks something of that 
atmosphere which is to be found in John 
Leech. 

Thére fs g certain boisterous and breezy 
breadth required in the Annual when the 
season has to be suggested. Take, for 
instance, Leech’s “ Spirit of Christmas,” in 
the first edition of Dickens’ Carol, where the 
spirit appears in popular guise with broad 
shoulders, jolly countenance, waving torch, 
and heaps of good things in his arms. 

Kenny Meadows, whose illustrations to 
Knight’s Shakespeare now only serve to 
create a sour esthetic smile, possessed many 
of the requisites to make a good Annual artist. 
Coarse as were his types of Christmas beauty, 
there was still a merry, full-lifed atmosphere 
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about them that suggested the Christmas 
tone exactly as it was wanted. And this 
same peculiar aptitude, refined and developed 
by great natural genius, was the cause of 
Sir John Gilbert becoming such a popular 
Annual draughtsman. For example, in 
“Henry the Seventh keeping Christmas in 
Westminster Hall,” the true broad Christ- 
mas spirit is distinctly shown. 

It may be worth noting that, to the best 
of the recollection of the writer, Kenny 
Meadows never employed a model. Perhaps 
at the: present moment he is best remem- 
bered by his illustrations to the “Caudle 
Lectures” and the early numbers of Punch. 

Another artist of this period specially 
adapted for Annual work in the News was 
the late Sam Read. In limning haunted 
houses, sprite’s balls, anything Elizabethan 
in the way of architecture, with a good 
garden or a snow-clad landscape, he was an 
excellent master. With lights streaming 
through mullioned windows, chill moon- 
lights throwing shadows of massive balus- 
trades, or anything suggestive of good Santa 
Claus he was also an adept. Yet, like other 
better and worse folk the good-natured, 
genuine-hearted fellow found his detractors. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
poor Read’s merits were being discussed in 
the smoking-room at the old quarters of 
the Hogarth Club, some one asked a well- 
known draughtsman and caricaturist what 
he thought of Read. My friend observed, 
with that eccentric cynical dryness for which 
he is renowned, “ I don’t know much about 
Read’s being an artist, but he is the best 
mouted grangist I ever came across.” Alas ! 
what a sad nine days’ wonder it proved to 
the world of draughtsmen when the news 
went forth that cheery, dapper Read had 
been seized with a paralytic stroke. 

Yet another popular Annual man, and 
deservedly so, was William Harvey, much 
beloved by engravers for that wonderfully 
clear and unscratchy line which made Sir 
John Gilbert the delight of the wood 
engraver. William Harvey in his youth 
had been a favoured pupil of the famous 
Bewick, whence arose both his breadth and 
neatness of execution. 

Again the News Annuals found a recruit 
from Punch in W. G. Hine, who drew such 
seasonable subjects as “ The Sailor and his 
Sweetheart,” “At the Polytechnic,” etc. 
Very few artistic folk are nowadays aware 
that the famous artist of the Sussex Downs, 
whose death was such a loss to the landscape 
painters’ world, was years ago a comic and 


character draughtsman. In fact, he was 
always on the look-out for good subjects of 
the kind, and by no means particular as to 
where he obtained his amateur models. 

On one occasion, at the house of the 
writer’s father, Hine quartered a distinctly 
picturesque but offensive little sweep. The 
guileless youth was treated to a light break- 
fast of fish, bread and butter, and coffee, and 
then thought fit to strew the carpet with the 
bones and heads and tails of the fish. He 
departed, however, with many expressions of 


gratitude, followed by the maledictions of 


a deft-handed maid. 
Referring to other contributors to the 








STATUE OF MR. HERBERT INGRAM. 
(At Boston.) 


arly illustrated Annuals, their names are 
legion. Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that numbers of the News Annuals owed 
much of their popularity to the fact that the 
literary editors possessed much of the true 
jovial spirit of enjoyment before mentioned 
as common to the early and successful 
Christmas draughtsmen. For instance, the 
famous coloured art supplements of the Z//us- 
trated London News have of late years always 
been chosen by Sir William Ingram himself, 
a gentleman, as the old world had it, of 
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many parts. Though a sportsman and 
politician, he is one of the best judges of 
art the country produces, particularly of 
that character which can immediately hit 
the public taste. He personally arranged 
with Sir John Millais for the production of 
“Cinderella,” and as to the treatment of 
the subject. This “ Cinderella” appeared 
in the Academy in the year that it was 
finished, and it was requested of the great 
Academician that he should treat the theme, 
not in the old fantastic conventional form, 
but as the dainty little maiden with the 
quiet sly look of suppressed mischief whom 
we all know so well. 

Another picture by Sir John, used as a 
Christmas supplement, was “* Puss-in-Boots.” 

The coloured print, amidst all other 
Christmas Annuals, which created a perfect 
furore was the “ Little Red Riding-Hood ” 
of Mr. Sant, R.A. This is frequently asked 
for and sold up to the present day. Orders 
for it came from the most distant colonies. 
Indeed, it may be said to have held two 
cenerations of public favour. Over twenty- 
three years it went through the printer's 
hands. The original of “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood” is now the property of Mr. Pater, 
the well-known army contractor. 

To discover the literary and artistic treat- 
ment in Christmas Annuals likely to prove 
most popular with the general public no one 
could do better than apply to Mr. Clement 
Shorter, the gifted editor of no fewer than 
three publications—the J/lustrated London 
News, the Sketch, and the English Illustrated 





“LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD.” 





Magazine. 
While taking 
tea with Mr. 
Shorter in his 
somewhat over- 
crowded sanc- 
tum, this well- 
known editor 
remarked to 
me: ‘I am 
tolerably cer- 
tain that the 
Christmas sen- 
timent must 
always appear 
in those Christ- 
mas Annuals 
which are the 
offshoots of the 
older illustrated 
papers. Chil- 
dren are not 
likely to die out 
altogether, and they will always have their 
Christmas. There is even room for a new 
Dickens, if only we 
could find him—the 
Dickens I mean of 
the merriness and 
jollity of the 
Christmas stories. 
That Christmas 
number is the best, 
in my judgment, 
which contains the 
most of “old- 
fashioned” stories 
and pictures. The 
Father Christmas, plum-pudding, mistletoe 
and Christmas cracker element is eternal. 
Adults of the sterner sort may say that 
they have seen it all before, but every year 
gives us new child-readers, and it is for 
them that we should cater. 

“ As to a more fin-de-siéle publication like 
Sketch, that is another matter. Smart people 
of our day, with Paris life at their very doors, 
cannot readily become “as little children.” 
Here we provide for a different order of 
thing. Mr. Phil May, Mr. Dudley Hardy 
and other clever artists seize the humours of 
our modern life with skilful pencil, and they 
make us laugh with them over much of the 
sham sentiment that runs side by side with 
the legitimate sentiment of childhood and of 
lovers of children. The Sketch aspires to be 
frivolous, and it is laudable to be frivolous 
at some period of one’s life—most laudable 
in old age. What great man was it who 











(From a photo by Chancellor, Dublin.) 
MR. CLEMENT SHORTER. 
(Editor of the “ Illustrated London 


News.”) 
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stopped the prevailing merriment by the printer. We have educated and taught by 

remark that a fool was approaching } ? The degrees the British workman—who was 

foolishness of Puritanism is growing less — gencrally supposed to have no artistic feeling 

or refined sense of colour—to produce the 

most delicate work. P 
* You can easily imagine that to reproduce 

a facsimile of, say, Luke Fildes’ portrait of 

the Princess of Wales, the slightest variation 

of tone in strength of colour in the shades 

of the face in any of the ten or twelve 4 

printings would spoil the impression. The 

whole of the work in connection with these 

prints is done by our own men and on 

British machines, and to show you the time 

and care necessary I may mention that we | 

are not only at this moment printing two 

presentation plates for 1895 Christmas, but 

are preparing an important print, after a 

picture by Sir Frederick Leighton, for the 

Christmas of 1896.” | 
The memoirs of Mr. W. L. Thomas, the 

founder of the Graphic, would certainly 

make a pamphlet well worth publishing. | 

The atmosphere of his room, overlooking the 

trees and the roof of St. Clement Danes in 

the Strand, is pervaded with the Christmas 

Annual, physically as well as morally, for 

there is a certain odour of ink and paint. 

Vg ip ns ee Turn over the pages of the first Graphic | 

Vaiss Annual, however, and note thie progress 

that has been made in pictorial art. It 








every year I think, and the Sketch Christmas 

number always has a large sale. Good-bye.” . ‘| 
Mr. Clement Shorter, though distinctly a fees ee eee 

literary man, does understand his business. 





Now for the Graphic Annuals. On this 
head it would perhaps be interesting to 7 
quote a letter from Mr. W. L. Thomas to 
the writer before drifting into more personal 
matters. He observes: “I suppose the 4 t 
actual Christmas subjects will endure as long 
as there are young people ready to enjoy the y 
usual festivities of the season, though no t 
doubt it is more and more difficult for artists t 
to find anything new. Perhaps the Graphic 7 . 
was the first to depart from the usual line t 
of roast beef and plum pudding when we 
had in our Christmas number a complete is 
story, by Anthony Trollope, of Australian 5 
bush life, illustrated by Luke Fildes, R.A., t| 
Henry Woods, R.A., and others. “ 

“The Graphic made the bold venture of ] 
paying over £1000 for a single story, and ly 
also indulged in four figures for a picture M 
to be reproduced in colours as a print ¥ 
issued with their Christmas number. The io 
most important fact however in connection x 
with this subject is that, by the public ;) es oo ee foe pr 
appreciation, we have been able to lead the Cumne we see acare!” th 
way in beating the French and Gcrman colour (From the “ Sketch.””) 
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only a sixpenny number, and there is no 
coloured supplement. The cherubs’ heads, 
however, on the first page are taken from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Oddly enough one 
of the present year’s supplements is after the 
famous * Duchess of Devonshire and Child,” 
and is intended as a kind of test to prove 
the popularity of old master subjects. The 
other is the famous scene of the Queen hearing 
for the first time that she succeeds to the 
throne. This has been revised by her Majesty 
herself. Returning to the first Graphic 
Annual, or rather number, I note that the 
centre double- page, “ Morning in New 
England,” was by G. H. Boughton, not 
then R.A.; “ A Church Subject,” by E. K. 
Johnson; “ Skating,” by Robert Dudley ; 
other illustrations by Miss Edwards, with a 
“Pantomime First Night,” by Charles Green, 
who has drawn for the Graphic Annual ever 
since, 

In speaking of the merits of the past and 
present Annuals Mr. Thomas is frankness 
itself. He owns that in the good old days 
the “kiss mummy” children, boars’ heads 
and plum puddings were never drawn from 
life. It is amusing also to learn that the 
original of “ Little Miss Cherry Ripe,” fresh 
from a children’s faney-dress ball, was taken 
up by Mr. Thomas to the studio of Sir 
John Millais, the question being put to 
him as to whether he did not think she 
would) make a good Christmas picture. 
‘Little Miss Gamp,” who hangs on the 
walls, is actually a sister of the “ Miss 
Cherry Ripe,” and the mother of both 
these maids some years previously appeared 
in an Lllustrated London News Annual as 
kissing her grandmother under the mistle- 
toe. Again, there is the plate of the two 
little children who appeared in a Graphic 
Annual depicted as seated in their cots 
telling a story, “ Once upon a Time,” from 
the picture by W. L. Thomas. Well they 
were and are very near relatives indeed of 
the Misses Cherry Ripe and Gamp. 

The Graphic manager has a decided opinion 
as to the most serviceable artist for the 
special picture of an Annual. He holds 
that he should at all times be gifted with 
something of the journalistic element in 
choosing and treating a subject which will 
be tolerably certain to “catch on.” Sir John 
Millais has always possessed this power in a 
high degree. The late Frank Holl, R.A., 
jovial, fresh-faced, good-natured young 
fellow—young, alas! beloved by the gods 
only too well—also did not lack much of 
this special qualification for his work, and 
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he kept it even when he devoted himself 
almost entirely to portrait painting. Even 
Adrian Marie, the only French artist who 
could ever draw accurately an English gentle- 
man, had the true newspaper man’s genius. 
His Christmas Annual. children also were 
the daintiest of the kind. After he died in 
harness in Africa her Majesty sent for all 
the original work he had drawn for the 
Graphic and made several purchases. 

But of course the gem pages of the 
Annual were those coming from the brush 
and pencil of Randolph Caldecott. Here a 
curious element of the practical side comes 
into notice. One of the attractions to the 





THE FIRST *‘GRAPHIC” ANNUAL. 


publishers of his hunting subjects arose from 
the fact that the red coats* were so admirably 
adapted to colour printing of military and 
naval Christmas pages- 





The army and navy for ever! 

Three cheers for the red white and blue! 
might well be taken as the motto of the 
colour machinist. Alas! for the Caldecott 
red coats, the public were amused with them 
but for ashort time! The artist, despite 
his love of an open-air life (though he was 
more often driven to cover than ever he 
rode), died early at St. Augustine’s, Florida. 
He had gone there for the benefit of his 
health. 


* The red coats were hunting subjects, not military. 
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In somewhat similar coloured subjects in 
Annuals poor Caldecott’s place has been 
taken bv Mr. Ralston and Hugh Thomson. 


Sa 
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“PLAYMATES,” 
By G. Hicks. 
(Copy of the coloured supplement to the “ Penny Illustrated 
Paper,” Christmas 1892.) 


Had he lived, however, Caldecott would 
perchance have been succeeded by that 
eccentric genius William Baxter. 

With regard to the quality of the repro- 
ductions from coloured works it improves 
year by year. Foreign publishers. appear 
sometimes in the London offices to discover 
by what means certain artistic results are 
obtained. 

Sometimes the means ave strange. In the 
Luke Fildes’ portrait of the Princess of 
Wales the head and face were engraved on 
wood and let into a process block of the rest 
of the figure. Still the French are inclined 
to boast of their superiority in some respects, 
and they talk of the Figaro Iilustré Annual. 
Well, the Figaro can only be obtained for 
three francs. The Graphic—thirty-two pages 
and a plate, equal to another sixteen—is sold 
for a shilling, and that minus the profit to 
the trader. 

A word now as to the other most impor- 
tant illustrated Annuals. That of lack 
and White first made its appearance in 1891 
with “My First Pipe” (Klizabethan treat- 
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ment, of course), by Fred Barnard ; “ An 
Old-fashioned Christmas,” by A. Rainey, 
stories being told by both Rudyard Kipling 
and Henry James. This year’s Christmas 
number has been produced under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. N. Dunn, who writes, in reply 
to certain inquiries :— 

“T did not leave the Pall Mall Gazette to 
take the editorship of Black and White till 
March—by which time the arrangements for 
the Christmas number ought to have been 
virtually completed, since the copies have to 
be reckoned by hundreds of thousands—and 
therefore I had to content myself with the 
best material available without regard to the 
Dickens ideal. 

“Indeed I have to thank my luck, the 
kindness of friends literary and artistic, and 
the energetic co-operation of my colleagues, 
for being able to present the last verses 
written by R. L. Stevenson, other poems by 
John Davidson and Charles Murray, tales 
by Anthony Hope, Robert Barr, Arthur 
Morrison, Barry Pain, H. D. Lowry, Eden 
Phillpotts, and Mrs. Boyd ; and illustrations 





‘¢ BO-PEEP.” 
By Jan VAN Beers. 


by Bernard Partridge, J. A. Shepherd, 
Charles Robinson, and others. 
“The patriotic coloured supplement of 


1894, ‘The Last Grip,’ proved an enormous 
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success, and it is to be followed by another 
of the same kind entitled ‘ Comrades.’ 

“ Still I am convinced Dickens was in 
keenest touch with all that is elemental in 








; 
\/ PRICE OXE SHILLING * 


humanity, especially as it exists in London 

the field that must be every journalist’s 
first consideration, and that is actually 
representative of the whole Empire. — It 
is, consequently, my intention, in the 
Christmas number of the Ludyate—which 
I edit from November, in addition to my 
present work—to impart to the bulk of 
the contents that note of ‘peace on earth, 
goodwill towards men’ which the master 
impressed on Christmas literature in the 
forties, and which remained the vogue for 
many a year.” 

Of late years a public with a small purse 
has been most constantly catered for in the 
pages of the Penny Tilustrated Annual, 
which is invariably a good sixpennyworth. 
Chatting with the writer on the subject, its 
editor (Mr. John Latey, son of the late 
literary editor of the J/lustrated London 
News for many years) remarked : “ I always 
like to get good strong stories ‘or my 
Christmas readers—yes, that is the reason 
why we like to have Mr. George Sims’ and 
Mr. George Manville Fenn’s stories. 

“T don’t think that the bread-and-butter 
and five-o’clock-tea style of writing is what 
is the best for the Christmas Annual, 
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Dramatic, or rather melodramatic, interests 
are creeping, or rather leaping, more into 
favour year by year. Our public is certainly 
growing more and more artistic. 

“Note the difference between the front 
page of the first Annual and this latest one, 
treated in the up-to-date style. I should 
add that an attractive coloured supplement 
is an indispensable feature of any Christmas 
number which aims to be successful, and Sir 
William Ingram has chosen a particularly 
ood one for this year’s Annual.” 

Mr. John Latey was the first editor to 
introduce photographs of living personages 
to represent the heroines of his Christmas 
numbers. This innovation occurred in the 
Annual of 1892, styled “ Beauty’s Daughters,” 
and it was an open secret that Miss Maggie 
MacIntyre was the charming heroine of 
Mr. Latey’s own romance, “A London 
Prima Donna.” 

Now as to the Annuals of the sporting and 
theatrical press. In 1876 appeared the first 
issue of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, which, although touched slightly with 
the sporting element, did not (and neither 
has it since) keep within any limited lines, 
ubeit the pages contained a drawing by Mr. 
J. Sturgess, “A Moonlight Steeplechase,” 
and “ Coaching,” by C. O. Murray. One 


perhaps of the quaintest of the coloured 


BLACKE WHIT! 








supplements was a_ reproduction from 
John Leech’s “ Hunting in the Holidays.” 
The best-known print that appeared in the 
3 C 
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Illustrated Sporting Annuals was the “ Portia” 
of Sir John Millais. Still it is strange to note 
the influence of the English sporting senti- 
ment through- 

out the length - — = 
and breadth Me: : 
of Europe. | vt 
When walking 
with Mr. Fred 
Villiers, the 
war correspon- 
dent, some few 
months back, 
the writer was 
told by him 
that during the 
Russo-Turkish 
and Turco- 
Servian cam- 
paigns he con- 
stantly came 
across, while in 
Bulgaria and 
Roumania, 
coloured An- 
nual prints of 
Mr. Sturgess’s 














(From a photo by Alfred Ellis.) 
MR. W. C. WEBLYN. 
(Editor of the “ Illustrated Sporting 


work. How- and Dramatic News.’’) 
ever, Mr. 
Weblyn, the proprietor, does not in any 


way believe in what might be termed class 
Annuals. 

During the last twenty years there have 
been published numbers of ladies’, and 


ME) we 
Bele 
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women’s, and gentlewomen’s Annuals. In 
1870 the Queen—although the issue could 
not be reckoned as a special Annual—pre- 
sented its readers with a fine plate from 
Murith’s “ Good Shepherd,” the number in- 
cluding portraits of Baroness Burdett-C outts, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, the sovereigns of 
Europe, and divers reviews of the Christmas 
Annuals and Christmas books. At the same 
time the Queen cannot be distinctly looked 
upon, although the mother of high-class 
ladies journalism, as an Annual maker. 

Far different is it with the Lady’s Pictorial 
and with Mr. Alfred Gibbons, who should 
have been seen in his handsome salle over- 
looking the Strand engaged in Christmas- 
Annual making. The room is as unlike the 














Irom a photo by] (Hana, Strand. 


MR. JOHN LATEY. 


regulation editorial sanctum as you could 
well imagine, with art furniture and drapery, 
cosy corners, palms and pictures. “ The first 
innovation I made,” he said to me, “ was in 
1887. For years the coloured plate had been 

considered the one great essential of a Christ- 
mas Annual, the letterpress and general con- 
tents being of only very secondary importance. 
It was also a universally accepted theory 
that the coloured plate should deal with 
some ‘ seasonable’ subject. But I thought 
the a had had enough of Santa Claus, 
children and dogs, and such like, and ours 
being a woman’s paper, I determined to 
experiment with a picture of a pretty woman. 
The first of this kind we published was 
‘Sweet Seventeen,’ by Corcos, and we sold 
80,000 copies. Next year we gave another 
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picture, ‘Lady Love,’ by the same artist. 
Of this we sold 125,000 copies. Another 
very successful picture was ‘ The Queen of 
the Roses.’ 
One principle 
that I have 
alwaysadhered 
tointhe Lady’s 
Pictorial An- 
nuals is that 
illustration 
foreign to the 
subject-matter 
should never 
beinterpolated 
in the midst of 
a story. Now 
and again a 
full page may 
be used  be- 
tween two 
stories, but 
never indis- 
criminately 
among the 
letterpress. 
There is one 
point I would 
like to em- 
phasise, and that is that I am a great 
advocate of women writers both in my 

















(From a photo by G. R. Lawson, 
Edinburgh.) 
MR. J. N. DUNN. 
(The Editor of the ‘Ludgate,” and 
“* Black and White.”’) 














“SWEET SEVENTEEN.” 
(Lady’s Pictorial.) 





ordinary and Christmas numbers. Of course 
there are some subjects on which men are 
more fitted to write than women. Women 
can best write for women, and what is more, so 
far as my own experience goes, I find women 
to be on the whole much more steady and 
reliable workers than men. In our Christ- 
mas number this year all the stories are 
written by women. We have contributions 
from Marie Corelli, Ella Hepworth Dixon, 
Clo Graves, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Violet 
Hunt, and 
Rhoda Brough- 
ton. Another 
plan I adopt in 
our Christmas 
number is to 
have no adver- 
tisements 
among the 
ordinary letter- 
press. We keep 
them  alto- 
gether at the 
beginning and 
end. We are 
such sinners in 
this respect all 
the rest of the 
W calla | year that we 
JN es endeavour to 
(From a photo by Messrs. Russell & Sons.) be virtuous 
MR. ALFRED GIBBONS. at Christmas. 
Yes, I brought 
out the Drury Lane Annuals for Sir Augustus 
Harris some years back. The front page 
was done by Forrestier; it was really a 
portrait of the late Harry Payne, the famous 
clown.” 

From the Lady’s Pictorial office I went 
to inquire about the Annual-making of 
The Gentlewoman, in Arundel Street. Mr. 
J.S. Wood is the editor, and is joint pro- 
prietor with Mr. Warden. He has plenty of 
new ideas, and is great at inventing Annual 
novelties. As an organiser and as a promoter 
of society entertainments he has not any equal 
in the West-End. He has been instrumental 
in raising £90,000 for charitable objects by 
novel society schemes. The first Christmas 
number of Zhe Gentlewoman, it seems, was 
brought out in 1890, when the paper was 
about six or seven months old. The 
characteristic feature of this issue was 
the supplement, “The Gentlewoman of a 
Hundred Years Ago,” an exquisite picture 
on a panel of fine white satin. This new 
departure was received with much approval, 
the satin being put to many pretty uses 
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that a picture merely printed on paper could 


not be. 
“ This year,” says Mr. Wood, “ The Gentle- 
woman Christmas Annual is an anonymous 





number. Each of the six stories is supposed 
to have been written by a well-known author, 
and we give £21 for the discovery of the 
supposed authors’ names. Last year I gave 
two such stories, written in imitation of 
R. L. Stevenson and John Oliver Hobbes. So 
close was the style that one of the American 
‘papers took the Hobbes story and published 
it as Mrs. Craigie’s genuine work, and 
when proceeded against, had to withdraw it, 
look foolish and apologise. Every paper 
nowadays publishes a Christmas number, 
and in a monetary sense I don’t think they 
are much good to anyone. It is a senti- 
mental idea, however, which will die hard. 
The old forms of white-headed Father 
Christmas, mixed with plum pudding, geese 
and riddles, are in my opinion out-of-date 
ingredients for a Christmas number. But 
there should be a sufficiency of sentiment for 
the season, Short stories and bright pictures, 
with a proportion of humour thrown in, and 
something for the children, are what is needed. 
I begin to work on the number early in the 
year, and endeavour to make each one 
different from the last.” 

Of Annuals which have created a stir, 
perhaps the most noticeable of all, in the 
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sixties and seventies, was Beeton’s Annual. 
Before the Christmas of 1860 the great 
placard-walls of London were covered with 
posters of blank paper. The why and 
wherefore of this none could imagine. Soon 
there glared in the snowy background fifteen 
balls, arranged in an inverted pyramid. 
More wonder and astonishment. Then the 
iny.tic word “ Kiddle-a-wink,” then “ Kiddle- 
a-wink, one and all fifteen balls.” 

This was the fashion chosen bythe energetic 
S. O. Beeton to convey to his readers the 
all-important information that he was 
bringing out an Annual written by Mrs. 
Notley, the authoress of “ Olive Varcoe.” As 
an advertiser 8. O. Beeton could have held 
his own against Barnum. Wit would have 
fought against capital and in the end 
beaten it. For instance, his Annual No. 7 
bore the curious title, “ Nine of Us.” Then 
again that somewhat startling work, the 
“Coming K ,” made its appearance as a 
seeton’s Annual, for which there was an 
enormous demand, and within a month or 
so of its publication a sovereign was often 
asked and often given for a single copy. 
“The Siliad,” “The Fijrad,” “Faust and 
Phisto,” and other Beeton’s Annuals fol- 
lowed. 

In these first appeared the drawing- 
room plays by F. C. Burnand, “ Sir Dago- 
bert and the Dragon,” ete., together with 
divers contributions from the pen of Robert 








(From a photo by Frank Dickins, 27 Sloane Street.) 
MR. J. S. WOOD. 
(Kuitor of ** The Gentlewoman.”) 


Brough. In the 1867 issue appeared also 
i . . . ” 
“ The Great Failure of a Small Tragedienne, 
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‘*GENTLEWOMEN OF POMPEII.” 
(Supplement to the Christmas number of ** The 
Gentlewoman ” for 1894.) 


drawn by Mr. Chas. Ross, in which can 
clearly be seen the dawn of the early Sloper 
influence. 

As to Hood’s Annual, it may well be said 
that its history is marked by the death-roll 
of many kindly, good-hearted geniuses. It 
was certainly what might be fairly termed 
a higher artistic outcome of Hood’s Own ; 
or, Laughter from Year to Year. Among 
its first contributors were Mr. W. §&. 
Gilbert, Austin Dobson, Tom Robertson, 
George R. Sims, Henry 8. Leigh, Chas. 
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Leland. Possibly no Annuals have ever 
been published with names of more popular 
note on their contents-pages. With regard 
to Judy’s Annual, it did not make its début 
until 1879, when it was edited by Mr. Chas. 
H. Ross. Among its contributors were Fred 
Broughton, Savile Clarke, Captain Crawley, 
Godfrey Turner, and Robert Reece, that 
smart dramatist, daintiest of writers of vers de 
Société, oracle onsport, brightest of journalists, 
pre-eminent at burlesque.- All have paid 
their price to Charon and crossed over to 
the unknown. 

Mr. Geo. Grossmith (then styled Geo. 
Grossmith, junior), Mr. Clement Scott and 
Miss Florence Marryat also lent their aid, 
and Mr. Toole gave “ Toole in Three Pieces.” 

Of other Annuals and their history the 
writer might say more. He has, however, 
rightly or wrongly, kept to those facts with 
which he has been personally connected. 
Hundreds of Annuals now flourish to which 
he has made no reference. There are 
thousands of Annual contributors whose 
really clever performances he has not lauded. 
Want of space is the excuse for all short- 
comings. The popularity of the Annual by 
no means shows the slightest signs of being 
on the decrease. 

Yet how strange is that confidence with 
which the Annual-maker sets to work, with 
the stern conviction that the mere fact of his 
being two or three months off the Christmas 
season is safe to beget success. Never was 
this more prettily touched on than by my 
old friend Mr. Chas. Ross in his “ Half a 
Preface,” to Judy’s Annual of 1879—the 
very first. ‘ And now,” said the little boy 
in the sailor’s suit, with grave deliberation, 
“7 think I ought to go and build houses 
with my box of bricks. Some children, 
young and old, are for ever ready to build 
houses with their boxes of bricks, and fix 
decisively the exact and proper moment that 
operation should commence. It is like 
bringing out Annuals.” 





BEETON’S CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 























[ By Louis Wain. 
‘HOPE I DON’T INTRUDE!” i hands 
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TOLLEVENTS 


By G. B. BuRGIN. 


Tilustrated by 


CHAPTER I. 


{HAT was the difficulty. There 
4] were too many of Tolleyents’ 
fair daughters at the Four 
Corners, and, consequently, the 
young men of that primitive 
little Canadian village were 
sorely perplexed. Old Tollevents (he was so- 
called on account of his favourite phrase 
* At all events”) was a pillar of the Presby- 
terian church—an unpainted, close-grained, 
somewhat gnarled and rugged pillar, it is 
true, but still a pillar—and objected to 
any young man choosing a wife for himself 

* Tollevents,” out of his family. Hence, 
his five fair daughters—they were all fair, 
one or two of them lovely, and the youngest, 
Lucilla, exquisitely beautiful—were likely 
to remain unmarried, although every youth 
in the Ottawa Valley aspired to their hands. 
The unrighteous were wicked enough to say 
that Tollevents purposely interfered with his 
daughter’s love stories in order to prolong 
the temporary importance of holding the 
keynote to the situation. Certain it is that 
if Lelota Jane, Sallie, Melinda, Amanda 
Catherine, and Lucilla had managed their 
own affairs they would have been married 
and settled long ago ; but when anyone came 
a-wooing to the paternal farm it was the 
custom of Tollevents, after ascertaining the 
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suitor’s pecuniary position, to range his 
daughters a-row in their Sunday frocks, in the 
best parlour, and invariably pick out the one 
virl from the five for whom the young man 
did not care. In all probability the young 
lady in question had already made other 
arrangements more in consonance with her 
own inclinations—arrangements which her 
arbitrary parent, who was a first-class 
revolver shot, immediately set aside. The 
suitor, not having had Tollevents’ intimate 
and persistent familiarity with lethal weapons, 
for his own sake generally acquiesced in the 
arrangements made. And thus a stranger 
passing through the Four Corners on any 
Sunday afternoon might have seen a melan- 
choly procession of five beautiful girls, 
accompanied by five listless but stalwart 
young men, going towards the Presbyterian 
church, the young men as they went along 
furtivcty straining their necks at impossible 
angles in order to catch sight of someone 
else's partner. The disinterested observer 
might also have noticed that the rear of this 
procession was invariably brought up by a 
tall, thin, gray-bearded, obstinate-featured 
man in black, 2 book in one hand and 
something which looked suspiciously like 
the butt-end of a revolver projecting with 
unpleasant readiness from a hip pocket. 
Not until the procession had entered the 
church did the old man relax his vigilance. 
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Then he would carefully wipe his feet on 
the mat, make sure that his weapon was 
ready for contingencies, and begin his de- 
votions with the consciousness that if ten 
young people chose to go different ways 
from those selected by Providence (for 
*“ Providence” read “ Tollevents”’), such 
foolishness had been promptly discouraged 
for cood and all. 

Everybody except Old Man Evans admired 
Tollevents’ sweeping policy. When asked 
what he thought of it, Old Man simply shook 
his head. * You cant buek agin human 
nater,” he said. ** Human nater’s bound to 
come out ahead. Thar’s too much of the 
old man in them gals to give in quietly. 











‘Jimmy Dueaine sprang to 
his feet.” 


He'll have a heap of trubble on his mind if 
he ain't keerful. Yes, sir.  Thar’s little 
Lucilla now. She'll begin, an’ t’others 7H 
foller suit. Some day Tolleyvents “I wish 
he'd never been born. He's fixed up Jimmy 
Ducaine with Lelota Jane when he knew 
very well that Jimmy wanted Lucilla. 
Lelota Jane doesn’t care a shuck for Jimmy, 
but she’s glad to eit ahead of Lucilla, the 
purtiest flower of the lot. Lelota Jane ‘Il 
git into trubble, too, if she ain’t keerful. 
She’s too much like the old man to please me. 
Yes, sir.” 

After the dejected return of the procession 
from church one Sunday afternoon, Old Man 
Evans’ predictions as to speedy disaster 
became more marked than ever. He had 
observed symptoms of open encouragement 


of Jimmy Dueaine on Lucilla’s part ; Jimmy, 


moreover, had the bewildered appearance of 


aman on the verge of some desperate step, 
whilst Lelota Jane, piqued and jealous, 
tossed her magnificent head, and was only 
restrained by the piercing paternal eye from 
an open rupture with her sister. The other 
young men forgot their own misery in 
watching these stormy symptoms. Though 
they were anxious to see how the rebels got 
on, no one would have judged from their 
placid demeanour, as they loafed about the 
veranda and gazed at the distant summits 
of the Laurentian Hills on the other side of 
the river, that Tollevents sat on a loaded 
mine which might explode beneath his feet 
at any moment, 

Mrs. Tollevents bustled about pre- 
paring tea, casting anxious elances at 
her husband meanwhile. She had 
every confidence in his readiness of 
resource, but sympathised 
with the girls. Her great 
idea was to make them 
happy. If they were all to 
marry the wrong men, it 
seemed to her that such an 
INAUSspIcious Coll 
mencement of their 
wedded life could 
only lead to failure. 
Tollevents’ belief 
that women should 
keep silence in the 
churchesalsoapplied 
to his own house, 
if, When he laid 
down the law and 
did not wish to dis- 

Mens» cuss it. The poor 

woman (she was still 

beautiful) went about casting timorous 

elances at her rebellious offspring, who_ sat 
in sullen loveliness on the veranda. 

Tollevents was the first to break the spell 
of this constrained silence by clearing his 
throat with an important air and crushing 
a potato bug which had the impudence 
to crawl over his veranda without first 
asking permission to do so. The girls, 
with the exception of Lelota | Jane and 
Lucilla, instinctively drew nearer together ; 
they felt that something was abort to 
happen. 

Tollevents, after having shut out a harm- 
less insect from his sunlight, rose up in 
majesty. 

* You young men bein’ sorter set. on your 
foolishness,” he said, “an’ you gals disre- 
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TOLLEVENTS 


vardin’ the wishes of your pyrogenitor, it’s 
sorter occurred to me to give you a little 
s’prise to-night jest to teach you not to 
meddle with things. Lelota Jane bein’ the 
eldest it’s nat’ral she should git married first. 
Minister Eleood’s comin’ down arter tea to 
tie the connubial knot, so to speak, aw 
turn” (he paused a moment with one fierce 
glance in the direction of Jimmy Ducaine) 
* Lelota Jane an’ Jimmy Ducaine into man 
an’ wife. Next First Day we'll fix up another 
weddin’, an’ git the whole show off our minds 
afore harvestin? begins. 1 can’t give proper 
‘tention to hayin’, so to speak, with all you 
young people foolin’ round an’ tryin’ to git 
ahead of me.” 

He sat down heavily on his rocking-chair 
and began to move to and fro, one eye on 
his audience, the other absently gazing into 
the distance, as if expecting the minister to 
come at any moment. But for once Tolle- 
vents had miscalculated his powers. A 
parent may force his daughter to marry a 
man she dislikes, he may even expedite 
matters a little with reluctant swains ; but 
he cannot make a girl marry without a 
wedding garment. Even Lelota Jane (she 
would have cheerfully married Ducaine to 
spite Lucilla) felt that she was not prepared 
to go to such extreme lengths. She would 
either be marricd in white silk or not at 
all. 

Jimmy Dueaine sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation. 

Tollevents’ hand stole carelessly towards 
his hip-pocket, and Jimmy sat down again. 
Life was swect; he had no wish to lose it. 
At the back of Tollevents’ chair uprose 
Lucilla’s lovely face, her lustrous eyes wet 
with unshed tears, and from behind her that 
beautiful virago, Lelota Jane, regarded with 
contempt his evident reluctance to embrace 
the good fortune which had befallen him. 
But as she glanced at Jimmy in anger her 
eyes softened, for she encountered the 
despairing gaze of a disconsolate youth who 
sat swinging his long legs over the extreme 
edge of the veranda. Lelota Jane read 
rejection in Jimmy’s eyes. He should suffer 
for his ingratitude—the slight to herself. 
That insolent minx Lucilla, whose fair 
beauty had always been preferred to her 
black comeliness, must take a back seat. She 
would marry Jimmy herself and Jead him 
the life of a tocd under a harrow. Jimmy 
saw as much in her expressive countenance, 
and groaned inwardly. Although without 
any previous practical knowledge of existence 
under such conditions, he had a lurking 
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conviction that the general result must be 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

Before he could say anything, Lelota Jane 
came round to the front and faced her parent. 
“It's all very well to talk like that, Dad,” 
she cried, angrily, “but you may as. well 
say no more. [Pm not gome to be married 
till I've got a proper dress to be married in ; 
and you don’t start on marriages in this 
family till that’s settled. You cant shoot 
me, and it’s no use shooting Jim, though 
hed prefer it.” : 

Jimmy Ducane hune his head. He was 
hot wanting in manliness, sut he knew very 
well that in drawing a pistol Tollevents was 
three seconds quicker than any man for miles 
round. In cases where differences of opinion 
were likely to arise, three seconds’ priority 
gencrally settled the question. He temporised, 
with a quick glance at Lucilla, who made 
frantic signs to him from behind her father’s 
back, 

* Are you ready to marry my daughter 7” 
ominously demanded 'Tollevents, feeling that 
it was useless to remonstrate with Lelota 
Jane. His scheme for economising in the 
weddings had evidently met with a pre- 
liminary difficulty. Those silk dresses would 
have to be purchased at any cost. 

Jimmy Ducaine looked straight over Tolle- 
vents’ grizzled locks at Lucilla’s lovely face. 

“Of course I’m ready to marry your 
daughter,” he said, cheerfully.‘ She docsn’t 
want no silk gown to improve her looks, 
though maybe the neighbours ‘ud think we 
were puttin’ more style into the thing if we 
waited for that dress.” 

He gazed down at his own hoimely-hued 
butter-nut costume. 

“A clawhammer ‘d set me off a bit’ better 
too,” he suggested diffidently.  * PIL jest run 
up to Ottawa to-morrow an’ git one ready 
made. [ve a new tie with plenty of colour 
in it, an’ thar’s my black britches I wore at 
Unele Eb’s fun’ral.” 

He enumerated the picturesque details of 
his wedding costume with modest pride, but 
still kept his eyes on Lucilla, who nodded 
cheerfully.“ 'Temporise,” she seemed to say. 
“'Temporise, and we're safe.” Deep down 
in his heart, Jimmy Ducaine vowed a vow 
that even if he perished in the attempt he 
would marry Lucilla and no other. Her wit, 
her readiness of resource, would save them 
in this emergency. Meantime he must be 
polite to Lelota Jane, and disarm Tollevents’ 
SUSPICIONS. 

Tollevents was pleased by Jimmy’s evident 
desire to shine at the wedding. He frowned 
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months back 
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Bulgaria and 
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coloured An- 
nual prints of 
Mr. Sturgess’s 
work. How- 
ever, Mr. 
Weblyn, the proprietor, does not in any 
way believe in what might be termed class 
Annuals. 

During the last twenty years there have 
been published numbers of ladies’, and 
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MR. JOHN LATEY. 


regulation editorial sanctum as you could 
well imagine, with art furniture and drapery, 
cosy corners, palms and pictures. ‘ The first 
innovation I made,” he said to me, “ was in 
1887. For years the coloured plate had been 
considered the one great essential of a Christ- 
mas Annual, the letterpress and general con- 
tents being of only very secondary importance. 
It was also a universally accepted theory 
that the coloured plate should deal with 
some ‘ seasonable’ subject. But I thought 
the puvlic had had enough of Santa Claus, 
children and dogs, and such like, and ours 
being a woman’s paper, I determined to 
experiment with a picture of a pretty woman. 
The first of this kind we published was 
‘Sweet Seventeen,’ by Corcos, and we sold 
80,000 copies. Next year we gave another 
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picture, ‘Lady Love,’ by the same artist 
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Yes, I brought 
out the Drury Lane Annuals for Sir Augustus 
Harris some years back. The front page 
was done by Forrestier; it was really a 
portrait of the late Harry Payne, the famous 
clown.” 

From the Lady’s Pictorial office I went 
to inquire about the Annual-making of 
The Gentlewoman, in Arundel Street. Mr. 
J.S. Wood is the editor, and is joint pro- 
prietor with Mr. Warden. He has plenty of 
new ideas, and is great at inventing Annual 
novelties. Asan organiser and as a promoter 
of society entertainments he has not any equal 
in the West-End. He has been instrumental 
in raising £90,000 for charitable objects by 
novel society schemes. The first Christmas 
number of The Gentlewoman, it seems, was 
brought out in 1890, when the paper was 
about six or seven months old. The 
characteristic feature of this issue was 
the supplement, “The Gentlewoman of a 
Hundred Years Ago,” an exquisite picture 
on a panel of fine white satin. This new 
departure was received with much approval, 
the satin being put to many pretty uses 
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that a picture merely printed on paper could 
not be. 

“ This year,” says Mr. Wood, “ The Gentle- 
woman Christmas Annual is an anonymous 
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number. Each of the six stories is supposed 
to have been written by a well-known author, 
and we give £21 for the discovery of the 
supposed authors’ names. Last year I gave 
two such stories, written in imitation of 
R. L. Stevenson and John Oliver Hobbes. So 
close was the style that one of the American 
papers took the Hobbes story and published 
it as Mrs. Craigie’s genuine work, and 
when proceeded against, had to withdraw it, 
look foolish and apologise. Every paper 
nowadays publishes a Christmas number, 
and in a monetary sense I don’t think they 
are much good to anyone. It is a senti- 
mental idea, however, which will die hard. 
The old forms of white-headed Father 
Christmas, mixed with plum pudding, geese 
and riddles, are in my opinion out-of-date 
ingredients for a Christmas number. But 
there should be a sufficiency of sentiment for 
the season, Short stories and bright pictures, 
with a proportion of humour thrown in, and 
something for the children, are what is needed. 
I begin to work on the number early in the 
year, and endeavour to make each one 
different from the last.” 

Of Annuals which have created a stir, 
perhaps the most noticeable of all, in the 


sixties and seventies, was Beeton’s Annual. 
Before the Christmas of 1860 the great 
placard-walls of London were covered with 
posters of blank paper. The why and 
wherefore of this none could imagine. Soon 
there glared in the snowy background fifteen 
balls, arranged in an inverted pyramid. 
More wonder and astonishment. Then the 
my.tic word “ Kiddle-a-wink,” then “ Kiddle- 
a-wink, one and all fifteen balls.” 

This was the fashion chosen bythe energetic 
8. O. Beeton to convey to his readers the 
all-important information that he was 
bringing out an Annual written by Mrs. 
Notley, the authoress of “ Olive Varcoe.” As 
an advertiser 8. O. Beeton could have held 
his own against Barnum. Wit would have 
fought against capital and in the end 
beaten it. For instance, his Annual No. 7 
bore the curious title, “ Nine of Us.” Then 
again that somewhat startling work, the 
* Coming K ,»’ made its appearance as a 
Beeton’s Annual, for which there was an 
enormous demand, and within a month or 
so of its publication a sovereign was often 
asked and often given for a single copy. 
“The Siliad,” “The Fijrad,” “Faust and 
Phisto,” and other Beeton’s Annuals fol- 
lowed. 

In these first appeared the drawing- 
room plays by F. C. Burnand, “ Sir Dago- 
bert and the Dragon,” ete., together with 
divers contributions from the pen of Robert 








(From a photo by Frank Dickins, 27 Sloane Street.) 
MR. J. S. WOOD. 
(Editor of * The Gentlewoman.”) 


Brough. In the 1867 issue appeared also 
“ The Great Failure of a Small Tragedienne, 
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‘SGENTLEWOMEN OF POMPEII.” 


(Supplement to the Christmas number of ** The 
Gentlewoman ” for 1894.) 


drawn by Mr. Chas. Ross, in which can 
clearly be seen the dawn of the early Sloper 
influence. 

As to Hood’s Annual, it may well be said 
that its history is marked by the death-roll 
of many kindly, good-hearted geniuses. It 
was certainly what might be fairly termed 
a higher artistic outcome of Hood’s Own; 
or, Laughter from Year to Year. Among 
its first contributors were Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, Austin Dobson, Tom Robertson, 
George R. Sims, Henry 8. Leigh, Chas. 
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Leland. Possibly no Annuals have ever 
been published with names of more popular 
note on their contents-pages. With regard 
to Judy’s Annual, it did not make its début 
until 1879, when it was edited by Mr. Chas. 
H. Ross. Among its contributors were Fred 
Broughton, Savile Clarke, Captain Crawley, 
Godfrey Turner, and Robert Reece, that 
smart dramatist, daintiest of writers of vers de 
Société, oracle onsport, brightest of journalists, 
pre-eminent at burlesque. All have paid 
their price to Charon and crossed over to 
the unknown. 

Mr. Geo. Grossmith (then styled Geo. 
Grossmith, junior), Mr. Clement Scott and 
Miss Florence Marryat also lent their aid, 
and Mr. Toole gave “ Toole in Three Pieces.” 

Of other Annuals and their history the 
writer might say more. He has, however, 
rightly or wrongly, kept to those facts with 
which he has been personally connected. 
Hundreds of Annuals now flourish to which 
he has made no reference. There are 
thousands of Annual contributors whose 
really clever performances he has not lauded. 
Want of space is the excuse for all short- 
comings. The popularity of the Annual by 
no means shows the slightest signs of being 
on the decrease. 

Yet how strange is that confidence with 
which the Annual-maker sets to work, with 
the stern conviction that the mere fact of his 
being two or three months off the Christmas 
season is safe to beget success. Never was 
this more prettily touched on than by my 
old friend Mr. Chas. Ross in his “ Half a 
Preface,” to Judy's Annual of 1879—the 
very first. ‘ And now,” said the little boy 
in the sailor’s suit, with grave deliberation, 
“T think I ought to go and build houses 
with my box of bricks. . Some children, 
young and old, are for ever ready to build 
houses with their boxes of bricks, and fix 
decisively the exact and proper moment that 
operation should commence. It is like 
bringing out Annuals.” 


AND Al 


ADVERTISEMENT. 














[By Louis Wain. 
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TOLLEVENTS 
By G. B. BuRGIN. 





TROU BLES. 






Tilustrated by NewL TENISON. 


CHAPTER LI. 


sa|HAT was the difficulty. There 
J] were too many of Tollevents’ 
fair daughters at the Four 
Corners, and, consequently, the 
young men of that primitive 
little Canadian village were 
sorely perplexed. Old Tollevents (he was so- 
called on account of his favourite phrase 
“ At all events”’) was a pillar of the Presby- 
terian church—an unpainted, close-grained, 
somewhat gnarled and rugged pillar, it is 
true, but still a pillar—and objected to 
any young man choosing a wife for himself 
— Tollevents,” out of his family. Hence, 
his five fair daughters—they were all fair, 
one or two of them lovely, and the youngest, 
Lucilla, exquisitely beautiful—were likely 
to remain unmarried, although every youth 
in the Ottawa Valley aspired to their hands. 
The unrighteous were wicked enough to say 
that Tollevents purposely interfered with his 
daughter’s love stories in order to prolong 
the temporary importance of holding the 
keynote to the situation. Certain it is that 

















if Lelota Jane, Sallie, Melinda, Amanda 
Catherine, and Lucilla had managed their 
own affairs they would have been married 
and settled long ago ; but when anyone came 
a-wooing to the paternal farm it was the 
custom of Tollevents, after ascertaining the 





suitor’s pecuniary position, to range his 
daughters a-row in their Sunday frocks, in the 
best parlour, and invariably pick out the one 
girl from the five for whom the young man 
did not care. In all probability the young 
lady in question had already made other 
arrangements more in consonance with her 
own inclinations—arrangements which her 
arbitrary parent, who was a_ first-class 
revolver shot, immediately set aside. The 
suitor, not having had Tollevents’ intimate 
and persistent familiarity with lethal weapons, 
for his own sake generally acquiesced in the 
arrangements made. And thus a stranger 
passing through the Four Corners on any 
Sunday afternoon might have seen a melan- 
choly procession of five beautiful girls, 
accompanied by five listless but stalwart 
young men, going towards the Presbyterian 
church, the young men as they went along 
furtivcty straining their necks at impossible 
angles in order to catch sight of someone 
else’s partner. The disinterested observer 
might also have noticed that the rear of this 
procession was invariably brought up by a 
tall, thin, gray-bearded, obstinate-featured 
man in black, 2 book in one hand and 
something which looked suspiciously like 
the butt-end of a revolver projecting with 
unpleasant readiness from a hip pocket. 
Not until the procession had entered the 
church did the old man relax his vigilance. 
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Then he would carefully wipe his feet on 
the mat, make sure that his weapon was 
ready for contingencies, and begin his de- 
votions with the consciousness that if ten 
young people chose to go different ways 
from those selected by Providence (for 
“ Providence” read “ Tollevents”), such 
foolishness had been promptly discouraged 
for good and all. 

Everybody except Old Man Evans admired 
Tollevents’ sweeping policy. When asked 
what he thought of it, Old Man simply shook 
his head. ‘“ You can’t buck agin human 
nater,” he said. ‘ Human nater’s bound to 
come out ahead. Thar’s too much of the 
old man in them gals to give in quietly. 














‘‘Jimmy Ducaine sprang to 
his feet.” 


He'll have a heap of trubble on his mind if 
he ain't keerful. Yes, sir. Thar's little 
Lucilla now. She'll begin, an’ t’others ‘ll 
foller suit. Some day Tollevents ‘ll wish 
he’d never been born. He’s fixed up Jimmy 
Ducaine with Lelota Jane when he knew 
very well that Jimmy wanted Lucilla. 
Lelota Jane doesn’t care a shuck for Jimmy, 
but she’s glad to git ahead of Lucilla, the 
purtiest flower of the lot. Lelota Jane ‘Il 
git into trubble, too, if she ain’t keerful. 
She’s too much like the old man to please me. 
Yes, sir.” 

After the dejected return of the procession 
from church one Sunday afternoon, Old Man 
Evans’ predictions as to speedy disaster 
became more marked than ever. He had 
observed symptoms of open encouragement 








of Jimmy Ducaine on Lucilla’s part ; Jimmy, 


moreover, had the bewildered appearance of 


aman on the verge of some desperate step, 
whilst Lelota Jane, piqued and _ jealous, 
tossed her magnificent head, and was only 
restrained by the piercing paternal eye from 
an open rupture with her sister. The other 
young men forgot their own misery in 
watching these stormy symptoms. Though 
they were anxious to see how the rebels got 
on, no one would have judged from their 
placid demeanour, as they loafed about the 
veranda and gazed at the distant summits 
of the Laurentian Hills on the other side of 
the river, that Tollevents sat on a loaded 
mine which might explode beneath his feet 
at any moment. 

Mrs. Tollevents bustled about pre- 
paring tea, casting anxious glances at 
her husband meanwhile. She had 
every confidence in his readiness of 
resource, but sympathised 
with the girls. Her great 
idea was to make them 
happy. If they were all to 
marry the wrong men, it 
seemed to her that such an 
inauspicious com- 
mencement of their 
wedded life could 
only lead to failure. 
Tollevents’ belief 
| that women should 
aes keep silence in the 

tN aj churchesalsoapplied 
, Vi to his own house, 
| eon ie., When he laid 
oe wer. down the law and 
did not wish to dis- 

rage sak cuss it. The poor 

: woman (she was still 

beautiful) went about casting timorous 

glances at her rebellious offspring, who sat 
in sullen loveliness on the veranda. 

Tollevents was the first to break the spell 
of this constrained silence by clearing his 
throat with an important air and crushing 
a potato bug which had the impudence 
to crawl over his veranda without first 
asking permission to do so. ‘The girls, 
with the exception of Lelota Jane and 
Lucilla, instinctively drew nearer together ; 
they felt that something was abort to 
happen. 

Tollevents, after having shut out a harm- 
less insect from his sunlight, rose up in 
majesty. 

“ You young men bein’ sorter set on your 
foolishness,” he said, “an’ you gals disre- 
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gardin’ the wishes of your pyrogenitor, it’s 
sorter occurred to me to give you a little 
s’prise to-night jest to teach you not to 
meddle with things. Lelota Jane bein’ the 
eldest it’s nat’ral she should git married first. 
Minister Elgood’s comin’ down arter tea to 
tie the connubial knot, so to speak, an’ 
turn” (he paused a moment with one fierce 
glance in the direction of Jimmy Ducaine) 
“ Lelota Jane an’ Jimmy Ducaine into man 
an’ wife. Next First Day we’ll fix up another 
weddin’, an’ git the whole show off our minds 
afore harvestin’ begins. I can’t give proper 
‘tention to hayin’, so to speak, with all you 
young people foolin’ round an’ tryin’ to git 
ahead of me.” 

He sat down heavily on his rocking-chair 
and began to move to and fro, one eye on 
his audience, the other absently gazing into 
the distance, as if expecting the minister to 
come at any moment. But for once Tolle- 
vents had miscalculated his powers. A 
parent may force his daughter to marry a 
man she dislikes, he may even expedite 
matters a little with reluctant swains ; but 
he cannot make a girl marry without a 
wedding garment. Even Lelota Jane (she 
would have cheerfully married Ducaine to 
spite Lucilla) felt that she was not prepared 
to go to such extreme lengths. She would 
either be married in white silk or not at 
all. 

Jimmy Ducaine sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation. 

Tollevents’ hand stole carelessly towards 
his hip-pocket, and Jimmy sat down again. 
Life was sweet; he had no wish to lose it. 
At the back of Tollevents’ chair uprose 
Lucilla’s lovely face, her lustrous eyes wet 
with unshed tears, and from behind her that 
beautiful virago, Lelota Jane, regarded with 
contempt his evident reluctance to embrace 
the good fortune which had befallen him. 
But as she glanced at Jimmy in anger her 
eyes softened, for she encountered the 
despairing gaze of a disconsolate youth who 
sat swinging his long legs over the extreme 
edge of the veranda. Lelota Jane read 
rejection in Jimmy’s eyes. He should suffer 
for his ingratitude—the slight to herself. 
That insolent minx ‘Lucilla, whose fair 
beauty had always been preferred to her 
black comeliness, must take a back seat. She 
would marry Jimmy herself and lead him 
the life of a toad under a harrow. Jimmy 
Saw as much in her expressive countenance, 
and groaned inwardly. Although without 
any previous practical knowledge of existence 
‘under such conditions, he had a lurking 
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conviction that the general result must be 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

Before he could say anything, Lelota Jane 
came round to the front and faced her parent. 
“It’s all very well to talk like that, Dad,” 
she cried, angrily, “but you may as well 


say no more. I’m not going to be married 
till I’ve got a proper dress to be married in ; 
and you don’t start on marriages in this 
family till that’s settled. You can’t shoot 
me, and it’s no use shooting Jim, though 
he'd prefer it.” 

Jimmy Duca'ne hung his head. He was 
not wanting in manliness, }ut he knew very 
well that in drawing a pistol Tollevents was 
three seconds quicker than any man for miles 
round. In cases where differences of opinion 
were likely to arise, three seconds’ priority 
generally settled the question. He temporised, 
with a quick glance at Lucilla, who made 
frantic signs to him from behind her father’s 
back. 

“ Are you ready to marry my daughter ? 
ominously demanded Tollevents, feeling that 
it was useless to remonstrate with Lelota 
Jane. His scheme for economising in the 
weddings had evidently met with a_pre- 
liminary difficulty. Those silk dresses would 
have to be purchased at any cost. 

Jimmy Ducaine looked straight over Tolle- 
vents’ grizzled locks at Lucilla’s lovely face. 

“Of course I’m ready to marry your 
daughter,” he said, cheerfully. “ She doesn’t 
want no silk gown to improve her looks, 
though maybe the neighbours ‘ud think we 
were puttin’ more style into the thing if we 
waited for that dress.” 

He gazed down at his own homely-hued 
butter-nut costume. 

“A clawhammer ’d set me off a bit better 
too,” he suggested diffidently. “ I'll jest run 
up to Ottawa to-morrow an’ git one ready 
made. I’ve a new tie with plenty of colour 
in it, an’ thar’s my black britches I wore at 
Uncle Eb’s fun’ral.” 

He enumerated the picturesque details of 
his wedding costume with modest pride, but 
still kept his eyes on Lucilla, who nodded 
cheerfully. “ 'Temporise,” she seemed to say. 
“ Temporise, and we're safe.” Deep down 
in his heart, Jimmy Ducaine vowed a vow 
that even if he perished in the attempt he 
would marry Lucilla and no other. Her wit, 
her readiness of resource, would save them 
in this emergency. Meantime he must be 
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polite to Lelota Jane, and disarm Tollevents’ 
suspicions. 

Tollevents was pleased by Jimmy’s evident 
He frowned 


desire to shine at the wedding. 
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at Lelota Jane, who stood like a beautiful 
fury, one little foot angrily tapping the 
veranda floor, her black eyes flashing scorn 
and contempt on the shuffling bridegroom. 
She was not deceived by his pretended 
readiness to marry her, but knew very well 
that it was only assumed in order to gain 
time. 


‘* Hell knows no fury like a woman scorned !” 


She forgot her love for Lucilla, forgot 
herself, forgot everything save the one wild 
desire to force this reluctent bridegroom to 
the altar and make him repent in sackcloth 
and ashes, or any other equally uncomfortable 
garb, the slight which he had put upon her. 
She would watch and wait, and be married 
in a white silk gown, even if it cost her 
penurious sire a hundred dollars. 

Tollevents cut short her angry meditations 
by rising majestically. 

* All these yer formalities bein’ dispensed 
with,” he said affably, “ All these yer for- 
malities bein’ dispensed with, we'll go into 
tea. You bein’ a perspective kind of relation, 
Jimmy, we'll settle that deal about the black 
colt to-morrow. Keepin’ it in the fam’ly, so to 
speak, of course you'll let me have him cheap, 
an’ throw in the saddle as a token of respect.” 

Though Jimmy had other views with 
regard to the colt, he assented to this pro- 
posal with guileful readiness, and followed 
the others into tea. As Lucilla passed him 
she dropped her handkerchief. Jimmy 
noticed that it was knotted twice in one 
corner and handed it back to her with a nod. 
The knots meant an appointment at their 
usual trysting place on Monday night, when 
Tollevents would be engrossed in his duties 
as reeve of the Four Corners. 

In spite of Tollevents’ unusually cheerful 
flow of conversation, tea was a dull meal. 
The other young men felt that their doom 
was only delayed, and the angry heaving of 
Lelota Jane’s breast indicated the storm 
which raged within. Jimmy and Lucilla 
alone appeared unconcerned. Their eyes 
swore eternal fealty to each other at every 
glance—a fealty which scorned such trifles 
as angry parents, deadly revolvers, and 
jealous sisters. They understood each other 
and were unafraid. 

Outside, in the fresh summer night, fire- 
flies flashed through the grass, the dewy air 
was sweet with perfume ; from the distance 
the whip-poor-will’s melancholy note sounded 
like the soft sob of a sorrowing sprite; within, 
five young men and five fair maids sat won- 
dering why fate, in the shape of Tollevents, 
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prevented them from roaming hand in hand 
through the green pastures, adown the side 
of the quiet waters where the streamlet met 
the river and the river bore it to the ex- 
pectant sea. ‘“* And,’” rose the strident voice 
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‘* As Lucilla passed him she dropped her handkerchief.” 
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of Tollevents with evident relish as he read 
the evening chapter—‘‘ And Agag came 
unto him delicately. And Agag said, Surely 
the bitterness of death is past. And Sam-u-el 
said, As thy sword hath made women child- 
less, so shalt thy mother be childless among 
women. And Sain-u-el hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal.’” 

Tollevents took off his horn spectacles and 
hunted up a note in his reference Bible with 
a dissatisfied air. 

“T’ve often wondered,” he said medita- 
tively, “ how many pieces it was; but them 
authorities seems to disremember ; an’ they 
don’t say nuthin’ about the kind of axes 
used on this yer oceasion neither.” 

Four young men out of the five present 
could not help wishing for the intercession 
of a latter-day Samuel to perform a similar 
act to the one just described. But Tolle- 
vents went droning on, so they sadly arose 
and departed alone, tender memories tugging 
at their heartstrings with every laggard step, 











whilst five young maids stood at their win- 
dows looking with tearful longing into the 
odorous night. 

Below they could hear Tollevents’ heavy 
steps as he barred the door and let loose the 
dog. Then he came slowly up the stair, and 
all was still save the troubled beating of their 
hearts. 


CHAPTER II. 


[In addition to his other occupations of 
farmer, deacon, store manager, cattle raiser, 
and self-appointed inspector of public morals, 
Tollevents held the high and important post 
of lighthouse-keeper. For the punctual 
performance of the duties in connection with 
this appointment he received an annual 
stipend from some mysterious body which 
regulated the navigation of the Ottawa 
river. 

Every night, as soon as it was dusk, 
Tollevents filled his can with lamp-oil and 
went down to the little lighthouse on the 
Point. When he had trimmed the lamp, 
lit it, and filled the reservoir with enough 
oil to last until daybreak it was his custom 
to smoke a meditative pipe on the top of the 
steps and walk slowly homeward. He had 
never been known to fail in his task. In 
wet weather or fine, hail or snow, hurricane 
or calmest summer night, the lamp shone 
out as a warning to the night-boat not to 
get into the wrong channel and be carried 
over the Long Sault Falls. 

During the winter, when a road had been 
made across the ice, it served the equally 
important purpose of keeping people on 
the beaten track. Tollevents’ own private 
opinion was that if the lamp went out the 
universe also would be promptly extinguished. 
In his capacity of lighthouse-man, he lit the 
lamp ; as storekeeper, he sold the oil where- 
with it was supplied ; as inspector of light- 
houses for the district, he pronounced the 
lighthouse to be in admirable condition when 
the commissioners came down to lunch with 
him; and as deacon of the Presbyterian 
church, he gave an expansive picnic beneath 
its shade every year. 

The lighthouse itself was a curious erec- 
tion on a platform supported by three 
wooden pillars. The only mode of ingress 
and egress was a long ladder ; and it required 
a certain amount of skill to climb up this 
ladder if one’s hands were occupied with the 
oil can. But the ingenious Tollevents had 
long ago solved this difficulty by tying a 
rope to the can; putting the rope round his 
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waist, and then hauling the can up from the 
ground when he had reached the top. 

The lighthouse itself was situated at the 
bottom of a long stretch of pasture ; beyond 
the pasture lay a sandy spit, one side of 
which had a straggling fringe of bushes, and 


the other ran down to the river. If it were 
a fine night, Tollevents could sit on the 
platform and see everything for miles round— 
the grim Laurentians on the opposite side, 
the silvery willows weeping at the water's 
edge, the long, broad patches of gently-waving 
wheat, and, beyond the high road, the 
glittering tin spires and shining roof of the 
Catholic church. 

“He goes down every night exactly at 
eight,” said Lucilla in reply to Jimmy 
Ducaine’s question as to Tollevents’ move- 
ments. “And oh, Jimmy, be careful. If 
you should make a mistake, he—he wouldn't. 
I had horrid dreams about you last night. 
Mother wanted a chicken for dinner yester- 
day, and what do you think father did ? ” 





‘*Tt was his custom to smoke a meditative pipe on the 
top of the steps.” 
“ Hatched one?” suggested Jimmy, with 
provoking nonchalance. 
Lucilla giggled. 
“He just pulled out his revolver and shot 
off the head of one as it ran across the yard.” 
“You needn’t be afraid,” said Jimmy 
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reassuringly ; “he won’t shoot my head off. 
I’m no chicken.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 
anxiously asked Lucilla. ‘ Lelota Jane will 
scarcely speak to me. Altogether, every- 
thing’s horrid.” 

Jimmy chuckled. 

“Oh, I’m goin’ to make your dad sit up, 
that’s all.” 

“You will be careful ?” implored Lucilla. 
“You've generally wanted him to go to bed 
arly so that you might sit up—with me.” 

Jimmy Ducaine feelingly promised to be 
very careful, not only for her sake, but for 
his own also. He did not think it necessary 
to mention to Lucilla when he made this 
promise that if he failed in his contemplated 
plan of action, nothing else in this world 
would have the power to interest him. 
When Tollevents once “got on his ear,” it 
took a good deal to make him get off 
again. 

Thus it was that when Tollevents un- 
suspiciously set out the next evening for the 
lighthouse, he did so without being aware 
that Jimmy awaited his ‘coming snugly 
ensconced in the long grass at its foot. 
Tollevents was not in the best of humours, 
for Lelota Jane had imperiously insisted on 
being supplied with money wherewith to 
buy the wedding dress; and he knew very 
well that once she had established a precedent 
his other daughters would be equally 
clamorous when their time came to be 
married. It seemed as if in his haste to 
settle matters he had over-reached himself. 

The oil was so heavy that Tollevents gave 
a grunt of relief when he arrived at the 
foot of the ladder leading to the lighthouse. 
Then he slowly proceeded to climb up, 
dragging after him the 
rope which he had fas- 
tened to the can. 

Jimmy waited until 
Tollevents had reached 
the top of the ladder 
and unlocked the door. 
He heard him go in to 
fetch a light, crept 
noiselessly up the lad- 
der, swung himself up 
on the platform 
slammed too the door, 
and locked it, at the 
same time kicking the 
rope to the ground 
Then he gave a shrill 
whistle and _ waited, 
grinning broadly at the 
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diaconal language proceeding from within 
the lighthouse. 

Four figures swarmed up the ladder and 
immediately proceeded to cast themselves 
flat on the platform. Whizz! whizz! came 
a couple of bullets through a crack in the 
woodwork. The Deacon was beginning to 
shoot into space on the off-chance of hitting 
someone. 

Jimmy Ducaine groaned and shifted his 
position with celerity. Four more bullets 
ping-pinged through the summer night with 
amazing rapidity. ‘Then all was still. 

Jimmy chuckled. ‘“ We've drawn his fire, 
boys. Now we’ve got him.” 


He hammered on the doorwith the butt-end 
“Deacon, are you thar ?” 


of his revolver. 
““Somedurned 
foo:’s locked me 
in,’ yelled 
Tollevents. 
“Let me out, 
Jimmy. Ill 
make it hot for 
him if he isn’t 
most done for 
a’ready !”’ 
“Thar don’t 
seem to be any 



























bodies round 
here,’’ said 
Jimmy, with 


an elaborate 
affectation of 
searching for 
Tollevents’ vic- 
tims which < 
enchanted , 
hislessdsr- 
ing pro- , 





‘Jimmy . . . crept noiselessly up the ladder.” 











spective brothers-in-law. “I’m rather afeard, 
Deacon, they've drawed your fire.” 

“Tet me out,” said Tollevents; “ we'll 
soon see who it is.” 

“ Hadn't you better git ready for the night- 
boat ?” suggested Jimmy, with friendly 
solicitude. “It’s growin’ dark; she’ll be 
along in an hour.” 

“The oil’s at the bottom of the ladder,” 
growled Tollevents. “ Just slip down an’ 
bring it up, Jimmy ; then open the door an’ 
help me get the wicks trimmed.” 

“T can’t, Deacon,” Jimmy mendaciously 
replied. “ I’m a pris’ner.” 

“ A what ?” asked the incredulous Tolle- 
vents. 

“A pris’ner.” 

“Who’s got you? Who'd want you for 
a pris’ner any way? Make haste, or the 
boat “Il be along, an’ me not ready for her.” 

“T rather think it’s them fellers as wants 
to marry your gals. They’ve got a sorter 
idea you’ve been mixin’ ’em up too much ; 
they want matters straightened out !” 

“Jest open the door; I'll straighten ’em 
out,” suggested Tollevents. 

Jimmy chuckled. ‘“ You see, Deacon, thcy 
reckon they’ve got you ina hole. You must 
have oil to light the lamps or you'll lose 
your place an’ be eternally disgraced when 
the boat comes ashore.” 

“Wall?” queried Tollevents. 

“Tf you'll give your word to let ’em suit 
emselves you kin come out.” 

“Whar do you come in?” suspiciouslyasked 
Tollevents, pacing up and down like a Polar 
bear. How he wished he had reserved his fire. 

“Oh, don’t mind me, Deacon ; don’t 
mind me. Any one of your gals is good 
enough for a feller like me. I'll take the 
one as gits left.” 

“ Anythin’ else ?” 

Jimmy affected to confer with the others. 

“They're in such a desp’rate hurry to git 
married, Deacon, they wants the five weddins 
to come off the week arter next, all the brides 
to wear white silk gowns, an’ nobody to 
know nuthin’ about this yer business.” 

Tollevents’ language at this modest pro- 
posal would have condemned him for ever 
in the eyes of his Presbyterian brethren 
could thy have heard it. He threw him- 
self against the door and strove to break it 
down. Once, twice, thrice he repeated his 
charge ; but the woodwork was strong and 
nothing yielded. 


“Tt’s gittin’ late, Deacon,” suggested 
Jimmy. ‘The boat ‘ll be along afore you 


make up your mind,” 
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““S’posin’ I don’t light up, what are they 
goin’ to do ?” asked Tollevents. 
“Oh, nuthin’,” said Jimmy. 
They'll jest take it turn an’ turn about, to 


“ Nuthin’. 


stop up here till you’re starved out. They 
was reckonin’ to git in your hay if you'd 
make up your mind to the weddins.” 

Again Tollevents ramped and roared and 
flung himself against the door, though the 
effort was not nearly so vigorous as before. 

“ Boat “ll be along in half an hour,” 
suggested Jimmy. 

“ Come a little nearer, Jimmy,” suggested 
the Deacon in an anxious whisper. “ You 
allers knew as I thought a heap of you. 
‘Tollevents,’ tain’t your fault. Couldn’t you 
slip down an’ git the sheriff ?” 

“'They’ve tied my hands,” replied Jimmy. 

Taking the hint, the others slipped a 
handkerchief round their mendacious spokes- 
man’s wrists. 

“°T won't do to let him know I’m in it, 
boys,” Jimmy whispered. “The old man 
‘ud never git over it. Once he’s promised 
he’s all right.” 

Tollevents made one final effort which, 
for richness and varicty of comminatory 
vigour, extorted un- 
qualifiedadmiration 
from his future 
sons-in-law. To 
use their own 
graphic language in 
later years, “it laid 
ovcr all creation.” 
After this magnifi- 
cent oration Tolle- 
vents yielded to 
force majeure and 
made a solemn vow 
to allow his captors 
to choose their own 
brides, promised to 
provide his daugh- 
ters with the 
necessary 
dresses, 
and en- 
deavoured 
to console 
himself 
with the 
reflection 
thas he 
would get 
in his hay 
for noth- 
ing. 


In a trice the oil was brought up, the 
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‘¢ © S’posin’ I don’t light up, what are 
they goin to do?’ asked Tollevents.” 
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door flung open, and Tollevents came out as 
the others somewhat ostentatiously untied 
Jimmy’s hands. There was a quiet grin on 
the old man’s face at this exquisite piece of 
humbug though he said nothing. After all, 
he had secured eligible sons-in-law who, for 
their own sakes, would never breathe a word 
of this disgraceful episode. His only hope was 
that retribution might overtake Jimmy in 
the shape of Lelota Jane. In silence he 
trimmed the lamps; in silence he marched 
back to his house followed by four exceed- 
ingly sheepish young men and preceded by 
Jimmy ostentatiously carrying a lantern ; in 





“ Jimmy was the only one with whom he shook hands.” 


silence he entered his gate and walked up to 
the veranda where the girls sat expectant 
of they knew not what. “ Better have it 
over now, Deacon,” said Jimmy, with friendly 
sympathy. “Don’t you worry about me. 
I'll git my deserts somehow.” 

Tollevents turned one look on Jimmy 
which implied a wish that the Fates might 
take a note of this remark. Gulping down 
his wrath he walked up the veranda, 
cleared his throat, smiled genially, and 
addressed his family. 

“Tt havin’ bin sorter intimated to me,” 
he said, his voice quivering with paternal 
pride and emotion—* It havin’ bin sorter 


intimated to me in a playful kind of way as 
how you young people was wishful of gittin’ 
married all together an’ had made up your 
minds to rearrange yourselves, an’ white silk 
comin’ less cxpensive in the lump, I’ve fixed 
it all up for week arter next. We'll begin 
hayin’ to-morrow mornin’ at three, boys. 
Jest pick out yer partners an’ come into 
supper.” He was doing a hasty mental 
calculation that he would save ten dollars a 
day in wages for ten days at least, probably 
twelve. The bargain was not such a_ bad 
one as it appeared. 

Lelota Jane’s wrath had cooled down. 
She looked anxiously towards her favoured 
swain as he came forward and took his place 
beside her. The others speedily appropriated 
Sallie, Melinda, and Amanda Catherine, only 
Lucilla remaining unchosen. Jimmy stood 
at one end of the veranda, Lucilla at the 
other, her eyes dancing with merriment. 
Jimmy did not move a muscle. 

“You see how you've got left,” said 
Tollevents ; “you ought to have had first 
pick.” 

“Don’t you worry about me, Deacon,” 
deprecatingly replied Jimmy. “ Don’t you 
waste your big heart a-frettin’ about me. 
Any daughter of yours ‘ll make me happy, 
an’ I'll send you over that colt to-morrow, 
Deacon, as a weddin’ present. It ‘ll take a 
man like you to break him in.” 

Lucilla came forward with shining eyes 
and put her hand in Jimmy’s. She loved 
him more than ever at this determined 
attempt on his part to spare her father’s 
feelings. It was noteworthy that when the 
old man bade good-night to his future sons- 
in-law, Jimmy was the only one with whom 
he shook hands. 

“A man as can git ahead of a convinced 
deacon like that,” he mused, “ an’ apolergise 
with a colt worth a hundred dollars arter- 
wards, has a future afore him. Yes, sir. 
You bet.” 

Outside, in the fresh summer night, again 
the fireflies flashed through the grass; again 
the dewy air was sweet with perfume; 
again from the distance sounded the whip- 
poor-will’s melancholy note; within, five 
fair maids kissed each other with little 
rippling sobs of laughter and tumultuous 
catchings of the breath, or stood against 
their opened lattices and watched the light- 
house cast its golden rays over the quiet 
flood ; again they heard their father’s heavy 
step as he barred the door and let loose the 
dog. Again Tollevents came slowly up the 
stairs, and all was still. 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 





By E. S. Grew. 





xs T the hour——of the night 

the state of the weather 
being also I, an infant 
of a certain age, was sus- 
pended by somebody or some- 
bodies at the knocker of 
the Foundling Hospital.” Thus the way in 
which Japhet began his Search for a Father 











more needed help because of that worth 
lessness. 

His own account of the reasons which put 
the idea of the Foundling Hospital into his 
head incline us to that belief. In his walks 
between the City, where he had business, and 
Rotherhithe, where he lived, he used, he 
tells us, constantly to come across young 





—a method children left 
sufficiently by the way- 
common in side, some- 
the earlier times alive, 
days of the sometimes 
Hospital. dead, some- 


The founder, 
Captain 
Thomas 
Coram, good 
man as he 
was, must 
have been 
singularly 
unsophisti- 
cated for a 





times dying. 
So being a 
man who 
lived by the 
heartand not 
by the mind, 
he set about 
finding some 
way to rescue 
these mem- 





sea captain, 
andtheterms 
which he 
drew up of admittance to his refuge pro- 
voked a scene which, however sordid, is not 
without a touch of grim humour. 

In October 1740 a notice appeared on 
the door of a house in Hatton Garden stating 
that twenty children under the age of two 
months would be received there, and that 
no question would be asked of any person 
so bringing an infant. 

At the hour named the narrow street was 
crowded with women, battered, draggle- 
tailed ; women who fought and swore—the 
strongest of them elbowed her way through 
the press and thrust her baby into Coram’s 
hands as he stood at the opendoor. Perhaps, 
however, the Captain’s sense of charity was 
a little less nice than ours; or at any rate 
he believed the object of it to be, not the 
worthless mother, but the child, who the 
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bers of a 
society 
which had so 
pointedly signified that it had no use for 
them, and he made more than one mistake 
on the way. 

However, neither the experience of Hatton 
Garden, nor others as disappointing, dis- 
heartened him. He attempted to rectify the 
clamour and fighting which his first effort 
provoked by instituting a system of ballot, 
and bags were provided holding white, black, 
and red balls. A black ball had the effect 
which it exercises in less charitable institu- 
tions ; the women who drew white balls got 
rid of their offspring at once, and those who 
drew red were permitted to draw again for 
any vacancies which might occur in the 
event of successful children being found 
ineligible on the medical examination. 

The Hospital reverted to a more catholic 
and an even more indiscriminate bounty 
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when the first wing of the building which 
now stands in Lamb’s Conduit Fields was 
completed. A basket was hung outside the 
gates of the Hospital. On the first day 
117 children were left in it, and the Hospital 
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Foundling, constitute the best testimonial 
to its usefulness :— 

“No child,” he said, “ drinks of our cup 
or eats of our bread whose reception upon 
the whole is not certain to be more conducive 
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THE COMMITTEE ROOM. 


rapidly became a standing incentive to the 
most cruel form of selfishness. A new 
industry was created by it, for tramps sup- 
plemented a rascally livelihood by carrying 
superfluous babies from all parts of England 
to the Hospital, at whose gates, in less than 
four years, 14,934 infants were thus deposited. 

We may be permitted to trust that amid 
the multitude of evils which such a system 
was bound to create there was yet a great 
deal of good done; many devices to diminish 
the evil, without impairing the institution’s 
power for good, were tried, and at length 
the privilege of admission was narrowed 
down to the point when each case was sub- 
jected to a separate examination of its 
merits. 

Perhaps a hardship is thus inflicted, but 
in a necessarily imperfect world charity must 
needs be just before it is generous, and, 
properly considered, the words of the Rev. 
Sidney Smith, one of the preachers of the 





than pernicious to the interests of religion 
and good morals. We hear no mother whom 
it would not be shocking to turn away; we 
exercise the trust reposed in us with a tremb- 
ling and sensitive conscience; we do not 
think it enough to say, ‘This woman is 
wretched and betrayed and forsaken,’ but 
we calmly reflect if it be expedient that her 
tears should be dried up, her loneliness 
sheltered, and all her wants receive the 
ministration of charity.” 

The Foundling Hospital is 150 years old, 
yet it has only an impersonal history. How 
should it be otherwise? It is an alma 
mater whose children have no pride in her— 
a poor relation whose favours are remembered 
with at least as much shame as gratitude. 

Some there have been who, beginning life 
here, have attained positions of dignity and 
distinction ; but the Hospital does not know 
them. There have been romantic stories 
beginning and ending here, of children 
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reclaimed, of wrongs righted, of sacrifice and 
suffering requited ; but the Foundling does 
not tell them. In this respect the Hospital 
imitates a reserve which is very naturally 
maintained by its beneficiaries. 

Even in the cases of children who remain 
in the station of life to which the usage of 
the Hospital calls them (the boys are 
apprenticed or go into the army, the girls 
generally become domestic servants), the 
consciousness that they are Foundling chil- 
dren must for some time grow increasingly 
painful and embarrassing. They have no 
relations and no friends, except the constant 
ones at the Hospital, and even their name is 
not their own. 

At one time the names too bore the hall- 
mark of the Foundling. At the baptism of 
the children first taken into the Hospital, 
which was on the 29th March, 1741, it is 
recorded that “there was at the ceremony 
a fine appearance of persons of quality and 
distinction : his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
our President, their Graces the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and several others honouring the 
children with their names and being their 
sponsors.” For long after this it was the 
fashion to come down of a Sunday morning 
to the Foundling, and to be sponsor to a 
child ; and this incongruous combination of 
fashion and charity gave to the children 
names which were as incongruous with their 
station and fortune. Abercorn, Bedford, 
Bentinck, Montagu, Marlborough, Pomfret 
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in after life pursued with applications for 
assistance, on the ground of an assumed 
kinship with those to whom they had so 
lightly given their names. 

Other names less courtly, but at least as 
enduring,, picture for us famous people 
present at the christenings. Poor Peg 
Woffington came here and named a child 
after herself: there are on the register the 
names of Mackworth Praed, of William 
Hogarth, and—token of another form of per- 
verted ingenuity—Pamela Andrews. After 
this period most of the children for a long 
time were called after the great people who 
were dead and had left their names the 
property of posterity. 

So the Hospital had its great divines— 
Wyckliffe, Huss, Ridley, Latimer and Laud ; 
its great admirals and generals, even its 
princes. Francis Drake and Cloudesley 
Shovel, Blake and Boscawen, Byng (who by 
the way was shot) and Benbow, these were 
good names to stand by, and so were Marl- 
borough and Monk. One little lad was 
named Julius Cesar, but he did not live to 
support the name. Some of them were 
named after battles—Dettingen, Maine, An- 
son, Rochelle; four of them were ticketed 
with the names of the continents, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. There was an 
Elizabeth Tudor, a Perkin Warbeck, a “ mute 
inglorious Milton,” for little John Milton of 
the Foundling Hospital only lived a week. 

In 1801 Nelson and some of his friends 
attended one of the christenings, and the 
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VIEW FROM GUILDFORD STREET. 


were the names with which some of the 
infants were embarrassed. But there is some- 
thing grimly humorous in the record that 
the reason the practice at length fell into 
disuse was that the sponsors were sometimes 





event left its mark on the register in such 
names as Baltic, Nelson, William and Emma 
Hamilton, Hyde, Parker. The wonder that 
the governors should have had such strange 
resort for names—at one point they began 
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not seem so 
time, 


and beasts of the earth—-will 
great if it is remembered that at one 


when Parliament took upon itself the duty 


of directing the affairs of the Hospital, the 
entry of children into it was absolutely 
unrestricted. 

In the first year of this indiscriminate 
admission the number received was 3296 ; 
in the second year 4085, and the numbers 
continued to increase during the four years 
which it took Parliament to discover the 


criminal folly and uselessness of their 
scheme. In this time 4000 of the infants 


died, many of them left at the gates over 
night did not reach the wards alive, and not 
a third of those who were admitted lived to 
be apprenticed out at the age of fourteen. 
The Parliamentary era cost the country half 
a million of money, and doubtless would 
have wrecked the Hospital, only that Par- 
liament, at the end of four years of mis- 
management, helplessly washed its hands of 
the whole business. The Hospital marked 
the close of the Parliamentary period by 
naming the last child admitted under its 
regulations (or want of them) “ Kitty Finis.” 









MLL | NOT FORGET 


Left to manage 
the affairs of the 
Hospital in their 


it seems to 
some time 


own way, 
have been 


beforethe governors 
rallied from the disturbing influence of 
godmotherly legislation. The immediate 


diminution of revenue had no doubt some- 
thing to do with it, and for a number of 


years it was customary to receive infants on 
payment of a sum of money—not clandes- 
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to call the children after the creeping things 
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tinely pinned to the clothing of the foundling, 
as was the case of little 
(whose 


Japhet Newland 

was derived from the 
signature “ Abraham New- 
land” on the £50 bank 
note)—but being really of 
the nature of a_ business 
transaction. Thus they 
were delivered from one 
abuse only deliberately to 
adopt another ; and though 
it is a hard word to say, 
the institution continued 
to be a standing invitation 
to wro ne-doing. 

At length “however it 
purged itself of this abuse 
also, and since the begin- 
ning of this century no 
money has been taken for 
any child admitted, nor 
jj} any case considered on 
other than its merits. 
To-day the practice is for 
the mother to apply to the 
authorities at the Hospital 
any time before her child is a twelvemonth 
old. She makes her application in person 
and states her circumstances and condition. 
If, after close examination into these, it is 
found, not only that she deserves help as 
well as needs it, and more than this, that 
her case is one which in her own subsequent 
conduct will repay help, then she is told to 
come one day—usually a Tuesday—with her 
child. She is ushered into one of the 
committee-rooms, a handsome apartment with 
a famous Hogs arth for its chief ornament. 

A fire blazes beneath the graceful mantel, 
and before it a basket of clothes is placed. 
The mothers (for three children are usually 
received at a time) undress their babes and 
wrap each one in a large woollen shawl. 
The doctor examines the children, and then 
they are clothed in little white night-gowns 
—the first uniform of the foundling. The 
shawl is again wrapped round the child and 
the name written upon a piece of paper 
pinned thereunto. The doctor touches a 
bell; three nurses enter the room, and almost 
before the mothers have realised that this is 
indeed the last, the very last, moment of 
parting, the babies are carried away to become 
the children only of the Foundling. 

There must have been many heart-breaking 
scenes in that room; indeed the difficulty in 
writing about the Hospital is to keep from 
wallowing in the pathetic. 

The mother loses sight, but not—if she 


surhame 
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of the Hospital 


date. 


wishes to take 
away from the 
Hospital, she 
can do so if she 
satisfies the 
governors that 
it will be for 
the child’s bene- 
fit that she shall 
do so. The 
practice is the 
relic of an older 
custom when 





each mother 
used to leave 
with her child a 
little token— 

for memory 

and for re- 

cognition. 

Yet the origin 
of the custom 
was not a senti- 
mental one. It 
was a measure 
of precaution, as 
may be seen, to 
proclamation 
Board 


ated 


September, 1757. 





time she 
the child 


be set forth by a 
issued from the 
of Governors on 7th 


It runs— 


Whereas it has happened that persons 
who have put children into this Hospital 
have been by their neighbours or others 
destroying the same, and have been obliged, in order to 
clear themselves, to procure certificates from this Hos- 


pital of the reception of such children: the governors 
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wishes to keep it—all knowledge of her child. 
She is given a card stamped with the crest 
a lamb holding a sprig of 
oak—and written upon the 
card is a number and a 
By presenting this 
card on any Monday she 
van learn particulars con- 
cerning the child’s health ; 
and if at any 
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and guardians of the Hospital recommend it to all persons 
bringing children that they leave some token by which, 
in case any such certificates shall be wanted, it may be 
found out whether such child has been taken in at the 
Hospital, it being impossible with- 
out some such token to give such 
certificates. No questions are to 
be asked by the servants attend- 
ing to receive children, except 
whether they are baptised or not. 
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The Hospital has kept 
many of these—can one 
all them ? — love-tokens. 
One of the 
mothers would 
have called 
hers so, for 
































i i with her child 
aa mii \ i she left a little 
He! wn medal on 

1 RY hj 
erat which was 
Wh, graven, “In 
amore haee 
sunt vitia ”— 
that —_piteous 


apology so 
easily and so 


often made, so 
rarely and so 
hardly ac- 
cepted. 

Coins were 
the things 
most often left, 
some of them 
indicating 
merely the per- 
functory com- 
pliance with a 
rule, but the 
larger number 
stamped in some distin- 
guishing way. Some are 
cut in half, some drilled 
in a pattern, some have 
initials stamped upon 
them, some particularise. 
“Meriah Duchesne,” one of them tells you, 
was “born on &th August, 1779,” and 
another waif “half an hour after twelve 
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o'clock on 10th November.” It is as if his 
mother had thought him a prince. One 
coin besides the date adds— 


You have my heart, 
Though we must part. 


The sentiment is a little too correct, its 
expression too glib, to be quite genuine. 
Very often indeed the tokens which took 
the form of inscriptions are suggestive enough 
to set us speculating upon the fortunes and 
character of those who left them. “ Necessitas 
non habet leges,” remarks one primly ; and 
another is more piously philosophical— 
Beatus est qui intelligit super Egenum et pauperem ; 
tempore mali liberabit eum Jehova. 


Nam pater meus et mater mea derelinquunt me, 
sed Jehova recipiet me. 


Here’s a Spartan parent for you— 


Joseph ——, in London. Born 28th April, 1759. 
Va! mon Enfant, prend la Fortune. 
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And this one in some odd way catches the 
twang of an epitaph— 


I’m sent to find 
If Fortune’s kind ; 
And should it now prove true 
My parent fond 
Will not despond 
Of Sarah Montagu. 





Here is smug well-wishing— 

Go, gentle babe, thy future life be spent 

In virtuous purity and calm content ; 

Life’s sunshine bless thee, and no anxious care 
Sit on thy brow and draw the falling tear. 

Thy country’s grateful servant may’st thou prove, 
And all thy life be happiness and love. 


That breathes the spirit of pious resignation 
which kisses the rod when others are lashed 
with it. There are several other inscriptions 
of like nature, in which the grief of the 
parents has found elegant literary expression 
—and has been confined to that—but there 
are some other things which betoken an 
affection not quite so spurious. 

It is so with this one, a little band of the 
tiniest glass beads, threaded with hair, and 
upon it woven, “ Cruelle Separation.” She 
threaded the pretty gewgaw with her own 
hair. That token somehow strikes one as 
genuine. I confess I can almost see her 
working it. The delicate lace cap, too, with 
the paper heart pinned to it, and upon the 
heart written, “ This cap is desir'd to be kept 
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as a Token”; and the card bound with black 
silk, “This in Remembrance” — these in 
some way not to be explained are pitiful. 
But as a rule the tokens only speak to the 
imagination in general terms. There are 
sham jewels and real jewels—of what dearly 
bought gaiety, of what sordid deception are 
they the signs ? There are dozens of little 
charms in the form of hearts; there are 
bracelets of beads, of coral, of pearl, of glass, 
and little enamels. Who was it left a hair- 
pin we wonder, and who (and why) a filbert 
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with which the mother left it she wrote, “ A 
contribution to the Foundling Hospital,” 
and whether she wrote it quite simply, or 
whether in self excuse, One can never know, 
for the tokens are all a hundred years old, so 
that their stories, whether tragic or sordid, 
or whether by rare chance they ended happily, 
are all ended now. 

The tokens are kept in the picture gallery, 
a handsome old apartment looking over a 
lawn to one of the verdant gardens of the 
squares. With the exception of the cases 
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nut ? Why did people so often leave these 
little padlocks—was it a fashion ? 

One or two of the tokens puzzle us to 
understand. What impulse or what accident 
prompted their deposit ? For instance, this 
enamel out of a public-house bar with “ Ale ” 
printed upon it. Surely that was left by 
accident and was not a cruel jest. This map 
of England, printed on silk, “A map most 
accurate of the roads of England and Wales, 
with distances in milestones ”—how singular 
a thing to leave. But most singular of all 
the tokens which the Foundling preserves, 
though in itself it is nothing out of the way, 
isa plain gold wedding ring. On the card 


of tokens the gallery reflects only the more 
grateful side of the Hospital’s history. Its 
walls are hung with full length paintings of 
the founders and benefactors of the charity 
—merciful men whose righteousness hath 
not been forgotten—and several cases are 
filled with autographs of people bearing great 
names. Among these are the signatures of 
Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, Charles I, and 
other monarchs whose connection with the 
Foundling is not very evident, except in so 
far as the king is father of all his people. 
But the larger number of the autographs 
are those of people whose connection with 
the Hospital was intimate, that of Hogarth, 
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for instance, who writes to offer to give some 
of the children “a run in the country.” 
The Swift among painters was the best of 
friends to the Hospital while he lived, and 
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when he died he left it more than one of his 
pictures. His famous punch bowl remains 
too to preach the Hogarthian sermon that 
charity sometimes covers a good deal of 
conviviality. 

There is alsoa memento, though no portrait, 
of another great man and good friend of the 
Foundling — Handel — who composed an 
anthem specially for performance here, and 
left his copy, written in his own hand, to the 
Hospital. Side by side with it in the case is 
the announcement of the performance of the 
Messiah “at the Hospital for the Mainte- 
nance and Education of Exposed and Deserted 
Young Children in Lamb’s Conduit Fields, on 
Tuesday, the Ist day of May, 1750.” “ The 
gentlemen,” continues the programme, “ are 
to come without swords and the ladies without 
hoops.” At this performance was sung the 
new anthem for the Foundling. Its first line 
runs “ Blessed—blessed are they that consider 
the poor and needy.” 

Every year after this, until infirmity obliged 
Handel to relinquish his profession, he con- 
ducted the performance of his matchless 
oratorio of the Messiah in the chapel—an act 
of generosity by which the Hospital profited 
greatly. Upon the occasion when Handel 
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opened the organ which he gave to the 
chapel the concourse of persons was so great 
that they were “ conveyed to the Hospital in 
no fewer than 800 coaches and chairs.” The 
organ still remains, 
a handsome orna- 
ment to the severe 
stateliness of the 
chapel, and in some 
sense the memory 
of the perform- 
ances of the Messiah 
remains too, for so 
profitable were the 
sacred concerts, both 
on account of their 
merit and _ the 
fashion of the day 
which set toward 
them, that the 
governorsconceived 
the idea of adding 
a paid choir to the 
attractions of the 
chapel, and to this 


day, though in 
waning numbers, 


people still go to 
the Foundling on a 
Sunday morning to 
hear the singing. 

The chapel is the aspect of the Foundling 
with which visitors are most familiar. It is 
the children’s own chapel—a part one might 
say of their inheritance. One might be 
pardoned for thinking that it is here the 
children are seen at their best. The scene 
has not only the beauty of association, for 
there is beauty in numbers when children are 
the units. Those rows of shining faces, so 
clean that it does not seem that by any possi- 
bility they can ever have been dirty, the 
speckless collars, the spotless pinafores, white 
mob caps, the hair of the little girls brushed 
with a conscientiousness that a boy gives to 
nothing but his boots—there is nothing 
prettier. And then their singing in the 
hymns. The childish shrill trebles have a cer- 
tain penetrating power, an appealing quality, 
which the best concerted movement of trained 
choirs lacks, and which is far better than any 
charity sermon asa preface toa “ collection.” 

Indeed the best charity sermon I can 
imagine is that spoken by the children’s 
voices when they render thanks for the great 
benefits which they have received at His 
hands who is the father of the fatherless. 

A good many of the Sunday visitors to 
the Hospital stay to see the children dine— 
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an inspiriting sight. ‘ Happiness!” says 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson somewhere—‘* We can 
be happy in so many ways. A man can be 
happy eating a good dinner.” There are few 
occasions or none when children are happier 
than in that situation; those who stop on 
Sundays to watch them can’ scarcely doubt it. 

The dining-hall is a long unhandsome 
room, with the stately injunction, “ Fear God, 
honour the King,” graven above the 
doorway, and running along the capitals of 
its stone arches, other counsels of perfection, 
such as: “Add to your Faith, Virtue”: 
“And to Virtue, Knowledge”: “And to 
Knowledge, Temperance” : “ And to Tem- 
perance, Patience”: “And to Patience, 
Godliness”: “ And to Godliness, Brotherly 
Kindness”: “ And to Brotherly Kindness, 
Charity.” 

Otherwise London knows the Foundling 
chiefly by glimpses through its iron palings 
in Guildford Street. A statu’ to Captain 
Coram stands over the gateway: he himself 
was buried beneath the Hospital. He died 
(says the inscription) the 29th March, 1751, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age :— 

Poor in worldly estate, rich in good works : 
he was buried at his own desire, in the Vault under- 
neath this 
Chapel (the first there deposited) at the east end thereof, 
many of the Governors and other gentlemen 
attending the funeral to do honour to his memory. 
Reader, 
Thy actions will show whether thou art sincere 
in the praises thou may’st bestow on him; 


and if thou hast virtue enough to commend his virtues, 
forget not to add also the imitation of them. 
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The great square in front of the Hospital 
is the children’s playground, the boys 
amusing themselves on one side of the broad 
middle path, the girls primly playing on the 
other. The Foundling children have always 
seemed to me quite different to other 
children of the same age and of the same 
prospects in life. They have not the 
shrewdness, the untimely  precocity of 
London children—the children who play 
about the pavements in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street and Theobald’s Road—and they have 
not the healthy boisterousness of children 
of a slightly better class. 

The British schoolboy is fond of enliven- 
ing the tedium of playful intercourse by 
piling himself and his companions in strug- 
gling heaps upon the ground, but the 
games of the Foundling lads always seem to 
me to be played with a rather subdued air. 
Perhaps it is only fancy. For the rest, their 
lives, up to the time that they go out to 
encounter the world for themselves, are very 
much what the lives of other children at 
orphanages are. In school they are just 
what other children are. There is in every 
schoolroom something indefinably familiar 
to us. Every schoolroom is alike. 





Within the master’s desk is seen 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial. 


The charcoal frescoes on the wall ; 
Its door’s worn sill betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing. 
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IN A DORMITORY. 
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There is also something fndefinably attrac- 
tive in a schoolroom—now that we are no 
longer compelled to stay there; the time 
tables on thé wall, the maps of the World 
and the United Kingdom (which by their 
proportionate size very properly showed that 
we are the greatest nation upon earth), all 
these seem rather a part of the possessions 
of our own memory than peculiar to the 
children of the Foundling. 

There is another land too which they 
share in common with more fortunate 
people—the land of Counterpane. It is 
at the Foundling Hospital a very pleasant 
land, with provinces of airy dormitory and 
counties of cots laid out in prim regu- 
larity. There are pictures on the walls, and 
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when the little mortal feet have ceased to 
patter on the stairs and all the house is 
still, then the fairy children—Cinderella and 
Bo-Peep, Cherry Ripe and Little Boy Blue 
—step out of the frames on the wall where 
they have been all the day and show the 
other children all the treasures and wonders 
of Counterpane land. They only come to 
children and not to elder people, because 
we do not believe in them, and say that they 
are only coloured supplements of the illus- 
trated papers which make the rooms look 
brighter and prettier. 

There is another set of dormitories at the 
Foundling whose associations are not so 
pleasant as these—the dormitories of the 
infirmary. But here whatever can be done 


to make the children, whose lot is to lie 





through painful hours in the sick wards, 
retain some pleasant memory of their stay 
there, is done. 

Perhaps—I hope I do not let a vagrant 
fancy carry me too far—there are even 
“fairy” nurses who come in the night to 
the children and make the restless sleep 
more restful, the recurring pain less painful. 
But lacking these, it has always seemed to me 
that the office of nurse has itself something 
of the good fairy in it. Of this I am 
certain, that though all nurses cannot be 
fairies, yet those who minister to sick children 
cannot help but be good. 

These then are the associations among 
which the children grow up. There is a 
very beautiful poem, written by Walt 
Whitman, called 
“There was a child 
went forth,” which 
describes how every- 
thing that the child 
saw and heard be- 
came part of him. 
It became part of 
him for the day, or 
for many years, or 
for always. “The 
early lilac became 
part of this child, 
and the grass and 
whiteand red clover, 
and the song of the 
Phoebe-bird,and the 
noisy brood of the 
farmyard, all be- 
come part of him. 
The motherat home, 
quietly placing the 
dishes on the supper 
table, the mother with mild words, the 
family usages,” these all entered into his 
life and became part of the child. 

The allegory is easy of application : that 
which the child hears and sees that shall he 
become. The children of the Foundling 
have no mothers, nor any of the enthralling 
narrowness of home to remember. Yet the 
schoolrooms where they learnt, the play- 
ground where they played, the grace they 
sing before meals, the airy neat dormitories, 
the service on Sundays, the whole life of 
disciplined usage, all these will enter into 
their being. And if there be anything at all 
in good association, their lives will become 
those of women who make good wives and 
good mothers, and of men who are good 
men and good citizens. 
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HE world on the whole is,a 
pleasant place to the pretty 
woman, and she should not 
be too hard on her plain 
sister, who gets but small 

share of life’s cakes and ale. 

Inexperienced is she (the almost impossible 

she) who does not know that a good com- 

plexion and a becoming bonnet will gain her 

















The pretty girl’s face in repose. 


a hearing where haggard eyes of despair and 
choking earnestness of appeal would fail to 
move. Alas! that this should be, but we 
must take things as we find them. 

Every plain woman at one time or other 
has felt the hardship, and groaned under the 
injustice, of the envelope being valued beyond 
its contents. Too often the unbeautiful 
have cause to weep, like Coventry Patmore’s 
simple heroine— 

With wicked grief that God should e’er 
Make women and not make them fair. 

_The beauty naturally looks at life from a 
different standpoint. Before triumphant 
beauty, or the nameless charm that is 
its equivalent, every door flies open. The 
beauty has but to ask and to have. She 
confers favours by accepting them. To her 
the merest boor will try to be civil. If in 
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The plain girl’s face in repose, 


consequence she is satisfied with things as 
they are, and finds men the more kindly, 
appreciative and delightful part of humanity, 
no one can wonder. It has frequently 
been said, however, that the good-looking 
girl, whatever her success with men, is 
never popular with women. Indeed the 
unpopular pretty woman generally cherishes 
the delusion, and impresses, to the best of 
her power, on the men in her train 
that if her own sex, or any of them, dislike 
her, they are influenced only by envy of her 
beauty. This is consoling, but a mistake. 
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The pretty girl smiles insipidly. 
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Women have no dislike for pretty women 
as such, though feminine fascinations natu- 
rally do not appeal to them in the same 
way as to men. They have a very keen 
appreciation of beauty, albeit their taste 
may differ from the masculine standard. 
Nor is this difference of taste wonderful. 
The opinion of men as to the manners 
and appearance of one of their number does 
not always tally with that of feminine 
judges. Broadly speaking, in matters of 
beauty women prefer the regular, men the 
piquant. 

Just as Adam, however, is not unfrequently 
indignant with Eve that she, a well-bred 
woman, does not discover a certain man to 
be a cad, even though he has fine eyes and a 
silky manner ; 
just as he won- 
ders “ What the 
deuce does she 
see in the fel- 
low?” so Eve 
is occasionally 
surprised at the 
slowness of 
Adam in find- 
ing out that an 
engaging girl 
may be fast and 
false and vul- 
gar, worthless 
to men and 
women alike. 

When a wo- 
man is disliked 
by her own sex, 
not merely by 
her rivals, but 
by her relatives 
and by women 
ingeneral,there 
is alwaysa good 
reason for it— 
a reason quite 
independent of her looks, and founded on as 

lid a basis as the dislike of men for some 
parvicular man. Were it otherwise we should 
find that all the plain women were popular, 
and all the pretty women the reverse, and 
this is by no means the case. 

If some pretty women have no friends it 
is not because they are pretty ; it is because 
that, apart from their beauty, they are not 
kindly or lovable or unselfish ; and women 
see this where men, under the glamour of 
their smiles, do not. The opinion of a sane 
and unprejudiced woman—mind we say 
“sane and unprejudiced”—about another 





The pretty girl dresses in the 
extreme of the fashion. 





woman will be the opinion of a man six 
months after marriage. 

Naturally it is flattering to believe that 
those who do not like us are jealous, 





The plain girl’s face lights up with animation. 


Strangely enough it is not uncommon 
to find unpopular plain women who, with 
touching faith in their charms, lay this 
unction to their souls. Jealousy, to be 
sure, may account for dislike in individual 
cases, but it never makes enemies all round, 
nor of people who are in no sense rivals. 

We are not particularly concerned to 
defend women. They, like men, have their 
faults. There is a great deal of common 
humanity in both sexes, and they have a trick 
of acting in very much the same way under 
parallel  cir- 
cumstances. 
The © pettier 
vices are not ex- 
clusively femi- 
nine. The char- 
acteristics in 
an acquaintance 
that make 
a woman feel 
spiteful, make 
a man savage 
when directed 
against himself. 

Men would 
think it unfair 
if they were 
said by women 
to dislike the 
handsome man 
because of his 
straight nose 
and _ adorable 
moustache, but 





The plain girl dresses artistically. 
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The plain girl, if she be intelligent, is surrounded in society by artists, musicians and literary men. 


they do not specially like him for these 
personal perfections unless that, over and 
above them, he is a good fellow. He must 
have qualities of head, or heart, or mind, 
that make him attractive as a friend and 
companion. If not, his triumphs will be 
confined to a circle of feminine admirers. 
Granted certain qualities, however, his fine 
appearance adds to rather than detracts from 
his popularity. To blame women because 
they feel exactly the same with regard to 
their kind is ridiculous. If every handsome 
or attractive woman were as good and 
charming as she seems to her admirers, it 
would indeed be envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness to dislike her—but is she ? 
It is undeniably galling to see either man or 
woman, whom one knows to be :worthless, 
imposing on others, whether by means of a 
glib tongue or of a handsome face. The 
bitterness of spirit the sight engenders has 
been responsible with both sexes for many 
an unwise outburst of plain speaking whose 
origin was not jealousy. 

Features and fascination count for very 
little in gaining the love of one’s own sex; 
and there is more than one reason why 
certain women are not such favourites with 
their sisters as men who are in love with 





them expect to find them. Pretty girls, for 
instance, like handsome men, are not unfre- 
quently stupid. How can other women, who 
are not dazzled by their charms, to whom 
their beauty makes no special appeal, be 
blamed: for perceiving this? At present the 
dull woman is out of fashion, but afew years 
ago, before brains came in, she was the only 
wear. It was a sad time then for the 
intelligent—born too soon—who saw that 
they were feared where they were not 
hated. 

Again, pretty women, whether stupid or 
not, and women who, whatever their looks, 
are very attractive to men, are often at no 
pains to be pleasant to other women, or if 
they do try to be civil, make an obvious 
effort. In‘this they may or may not be 
justified. As men have nearly all the good 
things of life to bestow, it may not be worth 
the while of a woman who has the men 
on her side ‘to conciliate her comparatively 
useless sisters. Only, in that case, she must 
make up her mind to do without their 
affection. 

If the “ ladies’ man” be not beloved in 
the smoking-room, his feminine counterpart 
van scarcely expect to fare better in the 
drawing-room. The woman who never opens 
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her lips to another, if a male creature be 
available; who reserves all her smiles and 
charming ways and civil speeches for her 
masculine admirers; who says openly, as 
underbred women often do, that she detests 
her own sex and cares only for the society of 
men, is more or less bewitchingly unreason- 
able in expecting other women to cherish 
her. Women after all, whether pretty or 
plain, are but human, and when smitten on 
one cheek find it hard to turn the other. 

The pretty woman without heart is, more- 
over, a not unknown personage. Her own 
sweet will and pleasure are her only law. 
Accustomed all her life to flattery and ex- 
citement, the admiration of men is as the 
breath of her nostrils. She cannot, and will 
not, bear a moment’s neglect or endure a 
moment’s dulness. Other people and their 
happiness seem important only in their 
relation to her. She develops what Nordau 
labels “‘ Egomania.” To pass the time, she 
does not hesitate to carry off the lover from 
his sweetheart, the young husband from his 
girl wife, the elderly paterfamilias from his 
portly partner. 

That it is always easier, by the way, to 
take a man from another woman than to 


break one into harness for oneself, is a 
philosophic truth the reason for which I 
leave others to investigate. 

If a woman does this, and finds fun in it, 


she should be ready to pay for it. It is 
absurd, when she has had a good time and 
given every other woman in the-room the 
reverse, that she should ‘turn round and 
plaintively express wonder that women do 
not love her. She knows quite well she has 
given them no reason to love her, and only 
now and again, in a sentimental mood, does 
she care in the least for them, their likes or 
dislikes. ‘ 

The simple fact is,one cannot eat one’s cake 
and have it. Why then should a justly unpopu- 
lar pretty woman, in recounting her wrongs, 
brand others as “ horrid” and “ venomous ” 
and “spiteful ” if she finds them cool to her ? 
No one says nasty things of a man who is 
angry under similar circumstances. No one 
suggests that he is sulky because another 
man is a better-looking fellow. Very superior 
youths have been heard to express a desire 
for the blood of a poacher on their preserves. 
Women alone are expected to yield up their 
best beloved with a smile, and bestow affec- 
tion into the bargain, on the woman who 











The girl whose only recommendation is a pretty face will usually be surrounded by the bores of society. 





















stalked him. The question at issue is not 
degrees of beauty, but of fair play and a kind 
heart, or the want of both. Even pretty 
women should learn that there is a code of 
honour, and that every man is not fair 
game. 

The average pretty woman seldom reflects. 
If she did, she would grasp the fact that 
women should hold together and cease to 
play mean tricks one upon another. She 
would realise that her own interests are 
involved. Her brief butterfly day will all 
ig too soon be over, when she will fall into the 

ranks of the majority she now despises. In 
view of this certainty her policy should be 
to try to understand her sisters better, and 
make common cause with them, instead of 
considering herself a creature apart. 

And first, she should examine her conduct 
and see, if she is unpopular, why she is 
unpopular. Beauty alone will not account 
for it. If the ugliest and dowdiest woman 
in Christendom were silly or selfish, or 
unpleasant to her sex, she would be as 
much disliked as an equally disagreeable but 
better favoured damsel. As a matter of faot 
the most unpopular women are not beauties ; 

but certain women, with little claim to good 
iooks, who are described as “ fetching,” or 
“ripping,” are recognised by women as 
dangerous and unscrupulous. Such women 
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have little heart, no nobility of character, 
and an insatiable thirst for admiration. 
They can show one side of their character 
to those they desire to attract, and quite 
another to those they have no object in 
deceiving. 

Plain women are often delightful com- 
panions. If some of them get on better with 
their cwn sex than do the beauties, it must 
be remembered that, unless exceptionally 
fascinating, they never get the chances of 
being spoiled that are open to their fairer 
sisters. They are not independent of feminine 
society, and so are civil. If in consequence 
they are better liked, it is not because they 
are plain, but in spite of it. One cannot 
altogether blame the disagreeable pretty 
woman for being sometimes rude or selfish or 
thoughtless. Universal masculine admira- 
tion has a natural tendency to bring out 
certain points in the character that were, 
perhaps, better undeveloped, just as undue 
feminine admiration occasionally spoils men. 

Numbers of pretty women, as we all know, 
have devoted women friends, but then they 
are not merely pretty, but lovable, warm- 
hearted, generous, sympathetic, sweet- 
natured. None such find their beauty a 
barrier to the affection and esteem of 
their sex, though lovers are not lacking to 
them. 
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HE harbour is little needed, 
save when the wind ‘s from 
the south-west; but, with a 
storm blowing from _ that 
quarter, the oldest fisherman 
finds it difficult to enter the 

narrow opening. On the one side the tall 

cliffs rise darkly, projecting a little forward 
before they sweep away to the west ; at their 
feet are huge boulders and the shorn stumps 
of ancient promontories whose very memory 
the sea has utterly destroyed. To the east, 
immediately beyond the projection of the 
granite pier, stretches a sandy beach all 
sown with black reefs. God knows how 
many have died there since men began to go 
down to the sea in ships. Tothis day, when 
the tides are low, you will see people search- 
ing in the crevices of the rocks for golden 
coins, which are still found often enough to 

make the occupation something less than a 

sheer waste of time. Often these coins were 

foreign, but I mind that once Willie gave me 

a battered thing which (the parson said) 

must have come from some vessel wrecked 

when the fourth Edward was king in 

England. 

Willie was at sea now with the rest of the 
mackerel fishers, and because I had lied to 
him the night before, telling him I cared 
nothing for his love, the calling of the 
waters made me wild with fear. The wind 
rose in the night as I lay waking. At 
arliest dawn I went down into the village 
and joined the little band already gathered 
on the headland by the harbour-mouth. 
East and west a shrieking hell of waters 
broke upon black rocks, and the old men 
stood apart from the women, knowing the 
fear that was in them, the present danger, 
and the uselessness of comfort until the boats 
should be back. 

There was one who came and spoke to me 
very kindly. I had always thought him the 
fool of his religion, and taken a delight in 
mocking him and horrifying him with silly 
recklessness. ‘“ "Tis wild weather, child,” he 
said. “Go home and leave we oldsters to 
watch. By the Lord’s mercy they will be 














back before noon : perhaps they are all safe in 
Newlyn long ago.” 
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But I turned away, hardly hearing, and 
gazed out over the wild sea. And a cry 
broke from me: under that lowering sky I 
could see a sail far out. Soon there were 
more ; it was like watching some living soul 
in peril to watch the fight of the brave boats 
with wind and sea. The pier was crowded ; 
there were a hundred of us on the cliff above 
the harbour, and the very storm could not 
deaden the sound of our voices presently, 
when the first boat had gained safety and a 
great shout went up. 

Boat after boat came in. We could see 
the men who had been aboard them talking 
and watching with the others on the pier. 
There were but a score of us left upon the 
headland, and each stood separate, silent, 
devoured with fear. 

There was a boat far out which had a 
harder fight of it than most. I knew, long 
before an old man had told me, looking 


through his glass, that she was the Grace of 


God and my Willie aboard of her. She came 
on; at last we could see the men running to 
and fro and making ready to let down the 
sail. I stood alone upon the very edge of the 
cliff, leaning forward ready to cry out to 
Willie when I should see him. 

The boat came on; she was the last, and 
nearly home, but they bungled somehow— 
were slow in letting down the sail, and the 
beat of the wind was too much for them. 
They missed the mouth of the harbour and 
a great sea flung them against the end of the 
pier. I saw Willie rush forward—saw him 
as clearly as if he had been at my side and I 
looking at him for the last time, the hand of 
Death upon me—and I called out to him. 

“Willie!” I shouted, “ Willie! I lied 
to ’ee, dear heart, I lied to ee! Body and 
soul of me is yours.” 

The boat ground, staggering against the pier, 
heaving like a great sea-beast stabbed, and 
in a moment Willie was gone, and a horrible 
blackness fell upon me like a sudden night. 
I stood groping, a blind thing, upon the 
edge of the cliff. Then there were arms 
about me and voices came from far off, 
hardly to be heard for the clamour of the 
sea. “Come home, dear,” they said, “ come 
home! There is nothing to wait for now.” 
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I had been born in the village, and lived 
there all my days. Now I went through it 
like a stranger, calmly taking note of what 
I saw and finding something new and 
curious wherever my eyes fell. The women 
who went with me were in tears, and mother 
came forth to meet me presently, crying like 
rain for him and me. She had always been 
fond of Willie. But my eyes were dry. 
Willie was dead, and tears would not bring 
him back. Nothing else mattered. 

It was the same to the end of the day. 
There were 
many that 
came to the 
cottage. His 
mother and 
his sisters, 
who had al- 
ways hated 
that he 
should go 
after me un- 
tilnow, called 
me kind 
names which 
should have 
broken my 
heart, and 
tried hard to 
comfort me 
with _ little 
tender kind- 
nesses. But 
my eyes were 
dry. It was 
I who made 
the bed in 
which I had 
lain sleepless 
the night be- 
fore, making 
resolves that 
were all use- 
less now ; and 
but for me 
there would have been no food prepared that 
day. Everything was changed. I could see 
I had been a poor sort of a daughter to 
mother, who was old and weak. In the 
future I would leave no work for her to do. 

Then, looking at these others around me, 
I prayec to God as I had never done, except 
in those hours upon the cliff. 

“Give me tears!” I cried. “He knows 
and understands. I am no more alive than 
he that is dead, for -he was my life. But 
these poor creatures, who weep so bitterly 
and will forget: they will think me hard, 





‘* A great sea flung them against the end of the pier.” 
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they will grieve to think I do not care. And 
I would glory to cry out before all the world, 
if they could hear me, that my heart is 
broken, my light gone out, because he is 
dead and I lied to him, when I might have 
had his kisses for memory. For their sake 
give me tears !” 

But it was vain praying; my eyes were 
dry and clear. I could see at last that they 
shrank from me grieved and wondering at my 
hardness. After all,a man’s love is no small 
gift ; one should have tears for his death, 
even though 
one did not 
thank him 
while he 
lived. 

It was 
like heaven 
to be alone 
again when 
the night 
had come. 
Though I 
had only hard 
thoughts of 
Him who 
robbed me, I 
was glad to 
be alone in 
the dark 
where only 
He could see, 
and Willie 
and I. We 
knew why my 
eyes were 
tearless. But 
it was little 
comfort I had 
after the first 
joy of release. 
The sea was 
calling, the 


wind went 
shuddering 


by the house. I thought of my Willie 
tossing in the waves and knew that he would 
rot there, most likely until the day when the 
dead rise: that if he were given up to the 
land he might fall to be buried by strangers, 
or be found only when his poor body was 
become such a thing as none could bear to 
look upon. 

The wind and the sea were calling. ... 
And suddenly I started up in the bed and 
cried out against them as against human 
enemies who tortured me; for a voice came 
with the tumult of the air, calling upon me, 
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shrill and clear, and very mournful. It 
might have been Willie calling. I heard the 
words as if they had been spoken by one 
who had come up by the road from the sea 
and now stood beneath my window, fearful 
lest any but I should hear him: “ Martha, 
Martha, Martha, my darling !” 

I could not bear it ; I rose up and stepped 
across to mother’s room, but she was sleeping. 
I was utterly alone ; and still the wind and 
the sea made mock of me : “ Martha, Martha, 
come out to me, darling !” 

Perhaps the storm was falling. The call was 
fainter and more mournful as the night passed 
to morning, and when the gray dawn came I 
could no longer hear it. But all that day I 
thought of my darling tossing like wreckage 
in the sea which had killed him, and in my 
heart I could still hear his voice: “ Martha, 
Martha, come out to me!” Was it strange 
that I had no tears ? 

The preacher came and told me it was the 
will of God, and that some day we should be 
together with the blessed angels. I was 
longing to feel his arms about me and his 
lips on mine, and the good man left me 
uncomforted. 

There were many visitors ; some filled with 
a pity for which I would have given the 
world to have been able to thank them, but 
the most merely curious. And there was 
none but thought me harder than granite. 
I could hardly bear it in mind that he was but 
newly dead ; it seemed to have happened more 
than a life-time ago, to have been a thing 
that I was born to; it was foolishness to 
begin talking of it now. Again I longed for 
the night’and yet was filled with fear. The 
wind and the sea were quieter now, but I 
feared that in the night they would take the 
voice of my lad that was dead and mock 
me again as I lay awake and alone in the 
dark. 

And yet—mother had watched me the day 
through; at night she said that she would sleep 
with me, and I spoke harshly to her, fearing 
to lose my solitude. The air was still as 
could be when darkness had come ; I almost 
hoped that presently I should sleep and for- 
get. But as soon as the house was quiet I 
could do no more than listen, listen, and 
again, hour after hour, Willie’s voice was 
calling to me out of the dark, “ Martha, 
Martha, come out to me, dear!” Once 
there was a little silence after the cry, and 
then I heard him calling his own name, 
“Willie, Willie!” And I hearkened until 


the dawn brought silence, wondering why I 
should be tortured who had lost ail that was 





good in my life; for I thought the calling 
was but the mockery of wind and sea. 

I had the same thoughts during the day, 
and then, just at the fall of twilight, a 
woman stood at the door, a poor thing that 
was never of any account from the day her 
husband was drowned in a great storm years 
before, and as soon as my eyes fell upon 
her I cried aloud, knowing how I had sinned 
against my dead, for I called to mind an 
old story of how she passed the night after 
his death, of'a little party that went seeking 
her, and of what they found in the dawn on 
the seashore. 

“ Hast heard him call?” she cried; 
“hast heard him call upon ’ee in the dark 
hours? I was weak and afraid, but I went 
forth in the night. Hast heard him call, 
night after night, and lain a-bed refusing to 
go forth?” And so she turned away and 
left me, with the knowledge that Willie had 
stood calling these two nights, calling in 
vain upon me, who would have died to bring 
back the past for one little moment. 

“Dear God,” I ‘said, “let him call once 
more. I did not know. Only a word and I 
shall go forth to him.” And I waited for 
the night, held with the fear that I had 
overpast the moment of mercy. 

The wind rose again and a beating rain 
came with it. I moved about the house, not 
heeding one or two who came to visit us and 
give what comfort they might. I could only 
listen. I never knew so long a gloaming, 
nor so long a time betwixt the fall of dark- 
ness and deep night, when he might come. 

I never thought of sleep. I knelt by my 
bed praying God to let him come back once 
more, and all the time I was _ listening, 
hoping, for the sound of his voice. But the 
wind and the rain made such a tumult, beat- 
ing in from the sea, he might have been 
calling me and I deaf, for all I listened so. 
The night went on and despair grew in my 
heart. Then when the bleak dawn began 
there was a moment’s quietness. I listened, 
my heart standing still, and the wind came 
again, shuddering like a living thing, and 
with it the voice of my dead: “ Martha, 
Martha, come out to me!” 

I rose up and pulled the blind aside, 
and my dead love stood in the roadway 
below, calling upon me, as he had called for 
three nights now. I could see his dead lips 
moving. 

I went down and opened the door, and 
Willie stood waiting in the roadway. The 
face of him was cut and bruised by the 
black rocks and the passion of the waves. 
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‘Now I sit . . . and wait.” 
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There were bits of weed and the sea’s 
rubbish in his hair, and his- eyes stared 
sightless and dreadful. 

But how could I fear him? I had 
known for what I prayed. In a moment 
my arms were about him and I dew him 
to me, caring nothing that his limbs were 
stiff and dead, his eyes still dreadfully 
staring. I raised my face and kissed him 
on the mouth, clinging more closely still, 
and in that moment fell the mercy permitted, 
for the stiff body unfroze and life dawned 
in his eyes. For a moment he held me to 
his breast and gave me back with living lips 
the kiss I had laid on his that were dead. 


For a moment all my soul was filled with a 
joy too great for bearing. Then an awful 
coldness came upon me, and I could feel the 
life go out of me. I shuddered as I lay in 
his arms, and I knew nothing of his going. 
* * * * * 

Yes, I am old, very old, though ‘tis 
hardly a score of years since he was taken. 
My strength went out of me that night. I 
sit in the sun and wait. But they who tell 
you of it hardly know how great is the 
mercy of God, for I laughed in the face 
of Death, and the sea, Death’s servant. My 
dead came back. Now I sit in the sun and 
wait. 


AT YULETIDE. 


THE Christmas season is now upon us, and nothing testifies to this more plainly than the brave array of 


Christmas cards and booklets which greet us on every. hand. 
one faintly croaking that ‘‘Christmas cards are going out”; but facts prove to the contrary. 


Far away in the distance one may hear some- 
Never was there 


a more artistic collection of seasonable cards and books than those published this winter by the well-known 


firm of Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, 


recommended the ‘‘ Modern Author’s” Calendar. 
of such firms as these. 
to the individual notice of each reader. 


. Absolute works of art they are in most cases. 
Ward & Co. have also excelled themselves this year in the matter of calendars. 
many new designs, with various subjects appealing to various people. 


Messrs. Marcus 
They are bringing out 
To the literary-minded may be specially 


But one cannot go into lengthy details over the publications 
When all are so good it is impossible to do more than generalise, and commend them 








